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PR  FACE 


B  Y    T  H  B 


EDITOR 


ONE  advantage  at  leaft,  amidfl  a  number 
of  inconveniences,  attends  the  publica- 
tion of  a  pofthumous  work,  that  an  opportu- 
nity is  furnifhed,  without  hurting  the  feelings 
of  the  author,  of  giving  to  the  world  a  juil 
account  of  his  life,  and  of  his  fervices  to  the 
caufe  of  literature,  A  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  perfon  and  family  of  the 
late  Dr.  Gaft  has  enabled  the  editor  to  grati- 
fy curiofity  with  the  following  information. 

JOHN  CAST,  D.  D.  archdeacon  of  Glan- 
delagh,  was  born  in  Dublin  July  29,  1715. 
His  father  Daniel  Gaft,  a  proteftant  of  Saint- 
onge,  in  the  province  of  Guyenne,  was  a 
regular  bred  phyfician,  and  followed  his  pro- 
feffion  in  his  own  country,  till  he  was  oblig- 
ed 
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ed  by  the  perfecution  of  1684  to  efcape  into 
Ireland,  where  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of 
Q^  Anne,  obtained  a  cornet's  commiifion  in 
Col.  Jofeph  de  Salander's  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  re- 
fuming  his  original  profeffion,  fettled  in 
Dublin  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
gentleman  was  naturalized  in  1712,  took  a 
doctor's  degree  in  medicine,  and  is  faid  to 
have  had  good  fuccefs  in  his  bulinefs.  He 
married  a  lady  of  Bourdeaux,  Elizabeth  Gre- 
noilleau,  a  very  near  relation  of  the  celebrated 
Baron  de  Montefqyiieu.  It  deferves  to  bere- 
membered  here,  to  the  honour  of  the  French 
nation  in  general,  as  well  as  of  that  part  of  it 
in  particular  which  adopted  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, that  property  was  coniidered  there  as  a 
thing  fo  facred  and  unalienable,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ftrongeft  prejudices  of  education, 
that  more  than  half  a  century  after  the  retreat 
of  Dr.  Gail's  family  from  France,  his  right 
to  an  inheritance  which  then  devolved  to 
him  was  acknowledged,  and  a  fum  not  much 
fhort  of  loool.  was  tranfmitted  to  him  from 
his  relations  at  Bourdeaux,  through  the 
hands  of  his  warm  friend  and  admirer,  the 
late  Alderman  George  Sutton. 

Our  author  received  the  early  part  of  his 
education  in  the  diocefan  fchool  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, Dublin,  under  a  fevere  but  able 
fchoolmafler,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd,  from 

whofe 
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whole  ferula  he  patted  to  the  tuition  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gilbert,  vice  provoft  of  Trinity- 
college,  Dublin.  He  obtained  his  bachelor's 
degree  with  honour  in  that  univerlity  in  1735, 
and  was  prevented  only  by  an  early  matrimo- 
nial engagement*  from  ftanding  candidate  for 
a  fellowfhip,  a  preferment  to  which  it  is  well 
known  that  none  but  fcholars  of  the  moil 
eminent  induftry  have  any  pretenfions  to  af- 
pire. 

ENTERING  into  holy  orders,  he  began  his 
career  by  fsrving  as  chaplain  to  the  French 
congregation  at  Portarlington.  Thence  he 
removed  to  Dublin,  and  about  the  year  1744 
became  curate  of  the  parith  of  St.  John, 
firft  under  the  Rev.  Dean  Maturin,  and  then 
under  the  Rev.  John  Owen  dean  of  Clan- 
macnois.  To  the  labours  of  this  important 
and  fatiguing  cure  a  growing  family  made  it 
neceilary  for  him  to  add  a  weekly  lecture  at 
St.  John's,  daily  prayers  at  fix  in  the  morning 
in  St.  Mary's  chapel  Chrift-church,  and  the 
bufinefs  of  a  fchoolmafter. 

IN  the  difcharge  of  this  laft  duty  he  was 
certainly  not  exceeded  by  anyone  mailer  that 
has  ever  appeared  in  Dublin.  Befides  the 
learned  languages,  he  taught  French  to  pef- 

*  He  married  Felicia,  only  daughter  of  Andrew  Hud- 
dlefton,  an  Englilh  gentleman,  a  younger  fon  of  a  good 
tami'y  in  Cumberland.  She  is  ftill  living. 

f 
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feclion  ;  was  particularly  attentive  to  profody 
and  compofition,  both   Englim  and   Latin ; 
and  pofTelTed  a  fingular  ability  in  conveying 
the  rudiments  of  hiftory  and  geography.    He 
was  not  anxious  to  augment  the  number  of 
his  fcholars,  which  at  no  one  time  exceeded 
thirty ;  fo  that,  for  feveral  years,  he  conti- 
nued to  fupport  the  burden  of  a  fchool  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  an  ufher.     The  parim  of 
St.  John's  abounds  with  poor  ;  and  the  care 
of  the  prifoners  in  the  four-courts  marmalfea, 
which  is  annexed  to  the  cure,  would  appear 
of  itfelf  a  fufficient  employment  for  one  cler- 
gyman.    Yet  in  the  midft  of  fatigues  almoft 
beyond  belief,  our  author  had  the  happinefs 
to   prefer ve   a   flow  of  chearfulnefs,    which 
made  his  company  delightful   to  the   whole 
parim,  and  to  all  that  had  the  pleafure  of  his 
acquaintance. 

IT  was  under  the  heavier!  prefTure  of  thefe 
multiplied  employments,  that  he  compofed  a 
hiftory  of  ancient  Greece  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  and  gave  it  to  the  public  in  one 
octavo  volume  in  the  year  1753.  The  work, 
which  being  publimed  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  a. 
moderate  fubfcription  is  now  become  fcarce, 
is  not  a  mere  exchange  of  queftion  and  anfwer, 
but  a  dramatic  dialogue  between  three  cha- 
racters— a  matter,  a  fcholar  who  has  made 
fome  progrefs  in  ancient  hiftory,  and  a 
novice.  The  univerfity  of  Dublin  was  fo 

well 
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well  pleafed  with  this  performance*,  that 
they  conferred  on  the  author  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  at  the  inftance  of  the  late  provoft  An- 
drews, without  any  expence.  He  took  this 
degree  in  Feb.  1765. 

HOWEVER,  the  dialogue  form,  which  Dr. 
Gaft  had  made  choice  of  to  relieve  the  tedi- 
oufnefs  of  hiftory,  he  found  many  of  his 
readers  agree  in  confidering  as  too  great  an  in- 
terruption to  the  courfe  of  the  narrative. 
Guided  by  their  opinion,  he  was  induced  to 
new-model  his  work ;  and  in  compliance  with 
the  fame  advice,  he  undertook  the  more  ardu- 
ous tafk  of  drawing  out  a  complete  hiftory 
of  the  Grecian  people,  from  the  earlieft  ac- 
counts of  time,  to  their  final  humiliation  un- 
der the  Othman  yoke.  It  was  an  enterprife, 
which,  in  the  manner  he  was  determined  to 
conduct  it,  required  an  uncommon  mare 
both  of  induftry  and  leifure  :  and  although 
leifure  was  never  permitted  to  a  man  in  his 
lituation,  yet  for  the  concluding  ten  years  of 

*  Copy  from  the  Regiftry-book  of  T.  C.  D. 

Trinity  College^  Dublin,  Feb.  7,  1760. 

By  order  of  the  Provoft  and  Senior  Fellows,  I  certify, 
that  they  approve  of  the  Rudiments  of  Grecian  Hi/lory  pub- 
iiihed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Go/?,  as  a  book  very  proper  to  be 
read  by  your,g  gentlemen  ar  fchool,  for  their  inftru&ion  in 
the  Hittory  of  Greece. 

,     FRAN.  STO.  SULLIVAN,  Regifter. 

his 
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his  life,  every  hour  that  he  could  by  any  ex- 
ertion make  his  own  was  devoted  to  the  attain- 
ment of  this  great  objedt  of  his  wifhes. 

IN  the  profecution  of  his  labour  he  chang- 
ed his  plan  more  than  once,  but  had  at  lafl 
fixed  on   the  following  arrangement.     The 
entire  hiflory  was  to  be  extended  to  the  fize 
of  three  volumes  in  quarto,  the  London  edi- 
tion.    Of  thefe    the   firfl  volume,  deducing 
the  hiflory  to  the  accemon  of  Alexander  the 
great,  was  to  be  formed  chiefly  from  his  ori- 
ginal work,  thrown  out  of  a  dialogue  into  a 
continued  narrative.    The  fecond  was  to  have 
traced   the  fortunes  of  Greece  proper  from 
Alexander's  time  to  the  prefent  day  :  and  this 
•part   he   actually    publifhed    in    London    in 
1782,  prompted,  it  is  likely,  to  the  prema- 
ture exhibition  of  this  fecond  volume,  as  a 
feparate  work,  by   the  reprefentation  of  his 
printer  there,  who  reported  to  him  (and  with 
truth,  as  the  event  proved)  that  two  writers 
of  coniiderable  ability*  were  actually  engag- 
ed in  a  fimilar  undertaking.     In  the  lafl  vo- 
lume, it  was  his  intention  to  give  to  his  rea- 
ders the  hiflory  of  Alexander's  fucccfTors  in 
Egypt  and  Afia  -,  a  theme,   which  is  fo  far 
from  having  been  exhaufled  by  the  labours  of 
modern  writers   in  any  country,  that  on  the 
contrary  it  may  almofl  advance  a  claim  to  the 
title  of  novelty.     Of  this  truth  the  diligence 

*  Mr.  Mitfcrd  and  Dr.  Gillies. 

of 
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of  the  excellent  hiftorian  Dr.  Robertfon  has 
furnimed  one  very  manifeft  proof,  in  his  late 
ingenious  difcovery  of  the  ftate  of  European 
commerce  with  India  under  the  reign  of  the 
Ptolemies. 

IT  is  but  juftice  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Gaft  to  obferve,  that  in  complying  with  the 
printer's  defire  to  have   the  volume  which 
came  out  in  1782  brought  forward  to  public 
view   at   that  early   feafon,  he   himfelf  was 
influenced  by   no  jealoufy  or  dread  of   the 
fuccefs  of  a  fellow-labourer.     The  editor  has 
before  him  two  letters,  in  which  our  author, 
after  thanking  him  for  the  concern  he  had 
exprefled  left   the  intended    republication  in 
Dublin    of    Gillies    and    Mitford's    hiftories 
mould  injure  the  fale  of  his  own,  fpeaks  with 
fo  much'  candour  on  the  delicate  lubject  of  a 
competitor  for  literary  honour,  that  it  is  hoped 
the  public  will  not  be  difpleafed  to  fee  an 
extract    from  each    letter,    from   whence  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  temper  of 
rnind  with  which  he  received  the  firft  report 
of  the  approaching  appearance  of  his  two 
rivals. 


ei  Nov.  24,  1780. 

'  As  to  Dr.  Gillies,  I  queftion  not  in  the 
'  lead  the  excellence  of  his  performance. 
'  But  our  plans  may  differ.  It  is  likely,  he 
*  may  not  take  in  as-  extenfive  a  period  as  I 
c  -have  in  view.  And  mould  we  even  follow 

'  the 
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'  the  fame  line,  and  draw  exacily  from  the 
'  fame  fources,  yet  he  may  not  fee  matters 
f  in  the  fiiue  light  that  I  do.  Were  there 
'  even  to  be  no  other  difference,  yet  the 
'  manner  and  ftyle  of  two  writers,  who  have 
'  any  thing  of  originality  and  are  not  merely 

*  copiers,  mud  give  to  the  work  of  each  of 
'  them  a  peculiar  and  diftinguifhing  cart.     So 
'  that,  how  juftly  foever  he  may  be  deferving 

*  of  the  public  approbation,  it  does  not  cer- 

*  tainly  follow,   that  your  friend  muft  be  fent 
'  to  the  paftry  cook's.      Not  to  fay,  that,  if 
'  the  only  advantage  I  have  a  chance  for  is  to 

*  have  my  work  ilfue  abroad  before  Dr.  Gillies 

*  can  make  his  appearance,  it  is  an  advantage 

*  of  no  great  value.     The  laft  comer  is  not 
'  always  the  worft  off,  unlefs  a  turtle-feaft  is 

*  the  bufinefs.     And  Mr.  Murray  knows  well, 

*  how  little  refemblance  there  is  between  a 

*  turtle-feaft  and  literary  diet/ 

«  January  8,   1785. 

*  WITH  refpect  to  Mr.  Mitford's  publica- 

*  tion,    I  am  altogether   eafy  about  it.      In 
'  London  the  publication  of  a  hiftory,  even 
'  of  the  Engliih  nation,    has  not  prevented 
'  the  publication  and  favourable  reception  of 
'  another    fuch    hiftory.       Concerning    the 
'  hiftory  of  Greece,  efpecially  the  earlier  ages 

*  of  th.it   country,  various  fchemes  may   be 

*  adopted,  and  the  fame  tranfaclions  may  be 

'  placed 
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*  placed  in  different  lights,  according  to  the 
'  genius   and  principles   of  the  writer,    and 

'  the  impremon  made  on  his  mind 

'  In  confequence,    however,  of  your  advice 
'  refpecting  a  republication  of  Mitford  here, 

*  where  we  move  in  a  more  confined  fphere, 
'  I  called  on  Alderman  Exfhaw  :    but,   on 
'  my  way  to  him,  it  occurred  to  me,  what 
'  an  improper  part  I  mould  act,  were  I  to 
'  prevent  the  publication  of  a  work,  merely 
'  becaufe  it  might  clam  with  my  private  in- 
'  tereft.     A  printer  is  properly  a  truftee  for 
'  the  public.     And  if  a  work  is  really  worthy 
'  of  the  public  perufal,  and  may  contribute  to 
'  the  improvement   of  the  public  manners, 

*  mall  a  printer,  from  pique  or  favour,  with- 

*  hold  fuch  a  work  from  the  community,    to 

*  whofe  inflruction  he   is   by  his   profeffion 
6  bound  to  administer?  Upon  this  principle, 

*  I  barely   mentioned  to   Mr.    Exfhaw   my 
'  intention  of  publishing  my  whole  hutory  in 
'  Ireland  in  the  courfe  of  the  year  now  cur- 
'  rent,  and  left  it  to  him  to  judge  how  far  my 
'  fcheme,  mould  it  be  attended  with  fuccefs, 
'  might  lower  the  value  of  that  edition  of 
'  Mitford  which  he  had  in  view.      Was  I 
'  right  ?    What  he  has  done,  I  know  not.' 

To  thefe  extracts  I  mall  venture  to  fubjoin 
a  third,  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
mentioned  letter,  becaufe  it  furnimes  a  fhort 
and  authentic  explanation  of  the  reafon,  why 
the  publication  of  this  whole  hiftory  was  de- 
ferred fo  long,  that  the  hand  of  fate  at  length 

arrefted 
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arrefted  the  worthy  author  before  he  had  the 
fatisfadtion  of  feeing  it  completed. 

'  MY  Grecian  hiflory,  at  prefent  my  grand 
'  object,  I  thought  to  have  ready  for  the  prefs 
'  by  March  at  fartheft.  A  very  important 
'  law-fuit,  which  affects  fome  near  friends  of 
'  mine,  and  in  which  I  had  taken  -an  active 
'  part  thefe  two  years  paft,  has  fince  the  be- 
'  ginning  of  October  required  my  attention 
'  in  a  very  particular  manner.  A  reference, 
'  under  the  fandtion  of  the  court  of  exchequer, 
*  had  been  agreed  to,  for  the  purpofe  of  ad- 
'jufting  the  accounts  in  queflion.  And  in 
'  order  to  bring  thefe  accounts  in  the  fulleft 
'  and  fairefl  point  of  view  before  the  referees, 
'  it  was  found  neceflary  to  unravel  the  intrica- 
'  cies  of  a  long  and  complicated  account  of 
'  thirty  years.  And  this  labour,  at  the  ex- 
'  pence  of  ten  hours  a  day  writing  for  two 
'  months,  have  I  been  obliged  to  go  through. 
'  The  ground  is  now  tolerably  open,  and  the 
'  referees,  I  truft,  will  have  a  complete  exhi- 
'  bition  of  the  truejftateof  things.  This,  you 
'  may  judge,  has  delayed  me.' 

AND  delay  him  it  did,  unfortunately  for 
others  befides  himfelf,  till  the  final  clofe 
of  an  active  and  well-fpent  life  obliged  him 
to  leave  to  his  family  the  fettling  of  an 
account,  which,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  is 
not  to  this  day  adjufted. 

DK. 
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DR.  CAST  had  continued  a  curate  in  the 
diocefe  of  Dublin  for  the  fpace  of  feventeen 
years,   when  his  acknowledged  merit  was  at 
length  rewarded  by  archbifhop  Cobbe,  who 
in    1761     prefented    him    to    the   living    of 
Arklow,   in  the  county  of  Wicklow,   worth 
in  the  grofs  about  300!.  yearly.     His  grace's 
bounty  did  not  flop  here  :  for  in  June  1 764  he 
was  p  leafed  to  add  to  Arklow  the  archdeaconry 
of  Glandelagh  with  the  parifh  of  NewcaiHe, 
about   eight   miles   from    Dublin,    annexed, 
which  nearly  doubled  his  income.     Between 
the  date  of  this  lafl  preferment  and  the  for- 
mer,  our  author  had  recommended  himfelf 
to  the  particular  regard  of  the  archbifhop  by 
the  attention  he  paid  to  the  education  of  his 
grace's  grandfon,  the  prefent  Charles  Cobbe, 
Efq.  who  was  trufted  to  his  care  in  his  rural 
retirement  near  Arklow.     After  he  had  re- 
moved to  the  parfonage  houfe  at  Newcaftle, 
he  continued  for  fome  years  to  educate  a  few 
boarders,  but  as  a  charge  fo  moderate,  that 
the  advantage  refled  too  much  on  their  fide ; 
fo  that  encreafe  of  years,  confpiring  with  very 
moderate  defires,  induced  him  at  length  to 
relinquifh  the  profeflion  of  a  claffical  teacher 
entirely.      Archbifhop  Cradock  had  befides 
made  it  nccefTary  for  him  to  devote  a  confi- 
derable  mare  of  his  time  to  a  town  parifh,  by 
giving  him  in  exchange  for  Arklow,  which 
lies  at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  corps  of 
the  archdeaconry,   the  cure  of  St.  Nicolas- 

3  without 
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without  in  Dublin,  in  value  nearly  equal  to 
what  he  refigned  for  it,  but  in  weight  of 
duty  much  more  coniiderable.  He  was  ap- 
pointed curate  of  St.  Nicolas-without  in  the 
year  1775  ',  and  in  this  ftation,  among  many 
other  beneficial  exertions,  he  planned  and 
had  the  pleafure  of  carrying  into  execution  a 
fcheme  of  weekly  contributions  for  the  relief 
of  the  numerous  poor  in  that  great  refort  of 
manufacturers  ;  a  fcheme,  which  was  and  is 
ftill  productive  of  incredible  good. 

INDEED  to  his  able  and  exemplary  conduct, 
in  the  feveral  offices  to  which  he  was  called 
in  the  church,  the  moft  ample  teftimony  of 
facts  may  be  adduced.  In  the  parim  of  St. 
John,  where  he  fpent  the  moft  active  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  fo  entirely  beloved,  that  they 
prefented  him,  on  his  departure,  with  a  piece 
of  plate  of  uncommon  value  in  proportion 
to  the  ability  of  that  parim,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion  expreffing  in  the  moft  honourable  terms 
their  fenfe  of  his  long  and  faithful  fervices. 
A  fimilar  compliment,  and  the  firft  of  the 
kind  that  was  paid  to  one  of  its  members  by 
that  corporation,  was  made  to  Dr.  Gaft  by 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin, 
the  year  that  he  ferved  the  office  of  proctor. 
To  the  Roman  catholics,  who  form  a  large 
majority  of  the  parim  of  Newcaftle,  he  was 
not  the  lefs  acceptable  for  being  known  to  be 
the  author  of  a  well-meant  attempt  to  re- 
concile 
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concile  them  to  proteftantifm,  in  a  trac~t  to 
which  he  did  not  affix  his  name,  intitled, 
a  Letter  from  a  clergyman  cf  the  efiablifced 
church  of  Ireland  to  thoj'e  of  his  parifeiorters  who 
are  of  the  popijh  communion :  Dublin,  Skater, 
1767:  a  work,  which  deferves  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  the  library  of  every  proteftant,  for 
the  fake  of  its  reafoning;  and  of  every 
chriftian,  for  the  ipirit  of  benevolence  that 
may  be  imbibed  from  it, 

WHEN  the  life  of  their  much  refpedled 
paftor  was  terminated  at  length  by  the  gout 
in  the  year  1788,  a  fhbfcription  was  imme- 
diately opened  among  his  parishioners  of  every 
defcription,  to  erecl  a  handfome  marble  mo- 
nument to  his  memory  in  the  parifh  church 
of  Newcaftle,  which,  by  fome  unlucky  ac- 
cidents, though  long  in  the  fculptor's  hands, 
is  not  yet  ready  to  be  fet  up.  An  epitaph, 
faid  to  be  from  the  pen  of  his  immediate 
fuccefibr  in  that  pari£h,  was  ordered  to  be 
infcribed  on  the  monument,  which  does  fo 
much  juftice  to  the  characler  of  the  deceafed, 
that  the  editor,  confcious  of  his  own  inability 
to  draw  up  a  better,  has  been  tempted  to 
annex  it  entire  to  this  account, 
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In  the  adjoining  chancel  lie  the  remains  of 

JOHN   GAST,  D.  D. 
Late  Archdeacon  of  Glandelagh,  and 

Curate  of  St.  Nicolas  without : 

Who  departed  this  life  the  25.  of  Feb.  1788, 

Aged  72  years  and  fix  months. 

For  23  years  and  upwards, 
This  parim  was  happy  in  the  fruits 

Of  his  minifterial  labours. 

Affable,  chearful,  learned,  zealous,  charitable^ 

He  conciliated  the  affections  of  all ; 

And  his  life  prefented 

An  engaging  example  of  that  chriftian  practice, 

Which  with  perfuafive  energy  he  recommended. 

As  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel/ 


In  grateful  remembrance  of  his  fervicesj 
His  parifhioners  have  placed  this  ftone, 

A  memorial  to  pofterity : 

Defirous,  that  their  children  may  venerate 

The  beauty  of  religion  exemplified  in  a  good  life, 

And  afpire  after  the  attainment  cf  thofe  virtues, 

Which  are  acceptable  with  GOD, 

And  caufe  the  dead  to  be  remembered 

With  aifeflion  and  refpeft. 

THE 
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THE  public  has  a  right  to  afk,  by  what 
means  the  office  of  collecting  and  laying  be- 
fore them  the  materials  that  compofe  the  firfl 
volume  of  the  following  hiftory  (for  the 
jecond  came  out,  as  we  have  faid,  in  1782*, 
in  the  author's  .life  time)  has  devolved  upon 
the  editor. 

THE  moft  important  benefit,  which  one 
human  creature  can  receive  from  another,  is 
the  bleffing  of  a  good  education.  It  is  a  fer- 
vice,  which,  if  faithfully  executed,  can  ne- 
ver be  compenfated  by  money;  and  to  the 
man,  and  to  the  whole  family  of  the  man, 
from  whom  I  learned  to  fpeak,  and  think,  and 
feel  as  a  cultured  mind  will  help  us  to  do, 
would  1  labour,  as  long  as  God  mould  grant 
me  life  and  means,  to  teftify  my  gratitude.  I 
was  his  fcholar,  and  the  firft  with  whom  he 
opened  his  fchool.  He  cherifhed  me  as  a  pa- 
rent, till  my  literary  toils  were  overpaid  with 
the  attainment  of  a  fellowlhip  in  Dublin  col- 
lege, and  he  loved  me  as  a  friend  ever  after. 
For  he  was  not  the  character  that  Dr.  John- 
fon  had  in  view,  when  he  remarked,  I  fear 
with  too  good  authority  from  daily  experi- 
ence, that  "  among  the  evils  which  arife 
"  from  the  viciffitudes  of  life,  one  of  the  moil 
tc  common  is  the  mutability  of  friendihips." 

IN  the  unreferved  confidence  to  which  the 
author  admitted  me,  I  was  of  courfe  a  party 

*  In  London,  but  not  in  Dublin.     The  entire  hiftory 
was  never  publifhed  till  now. 

b  2  to 
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to  his   fcheme  of  altering  that  dialoguc-hil- 
tory,  which  had  been  my  inftructor  when  I 
WHS  a  boy;  and  he  con  descended  alfo  to  liften 
to  my  advice  as  to  feparating  the  ftory  of  the 
Macedonian  kings  from  that  of  the  other  fuc- 
ceiTors   of    Alexander,    the    intermixture   of 
which  parallel,  yet  diftinc~l,  hiftories  is  a  hea- 
vy incumbrance  on  the  memory  and  patience 
of  a  young  reader.     If  it  be  now  a  fubjedt  of 
juft  concern,  that  he  did  not  live  to   fill  up 
his  outline  by  the  addition  of  a  third  volume 
to  the  work  here  offered  to  public  view,  it  is 
at  leaft  a  confolation  to  me  to  reflect,  that  in 
perfuading  him  to  keep  clear  of  the  tranfacti- 
ons    of  Syria  and  Egypt,  I  put  it  into   his 
power  to  give  the  finiming  hand  to  his  fecond 
volume,  and  to  be  himfelf  a  witnefs  to  its  fa- 
vourable reception. 

SEVENTY  years  of  life,  together  with  fre- 
quent vifits  of  the  gout,  did  not  difcourage  his 
ardent  fpirit  from  looking  forward  to  the  con- 
fummation  of  his    enterprife  :  but  efpecially 
he  always  perfuaded  himfelf,  the  new  cafting 
of  his  nrfi  work  would  be  a  matter  of  fo  lit- 
tle difficulty,  that  he  might  count  upon  its 
execution  by  a  coup  de  main  at  any  time :  and 
what  may  be  done  at  any  time  is  very  apt,  we 
know,  to  be  done   at  no   time.     He  began, 
however,  as   I  have  ended,  by  adopting  the 
greateft  part  of  his  original  Rudiments  (as  he 
modeftly  called  them)  of  the  Grecian  hiftory, 
without  their  dramatic  form  ',  and  he  had  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  as  far  as  the  fecond  book,  when  he 
appears  to  have  made  a  great  alteration,  as 
well  in  the  plan  itfelf  of  his  work,  as  in  his 
manner  of  writing;  and  fuch  an  alteration, 
as,  I  muft  take  leave  to  fay,  I  do  not  think 
an  improvement.  As  if  he  had  been  appre- 
henlive  of  a  defect  of  matter,  or  was  carried 
away  by  the  fuccefs  of  fome  late  refiners,  who 
choofe  to  give  us  the  jpirit  of  hiftory  inftead 
of  faffs,  with  which  Lift  they  feem  to  take  it 
for  granted  the  reader  is  already  perfectly  ac- 
quainted, he  grew  difFulive,  and  argumentative, 
and  conjectural ;  infomuch  that  he  had,  in 
his  firft  book,  (as  he  began  it  anew)  difco- 
vered  not  lefs  than  twenty-one  reafons  why  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  fo  addicted  to  mytholo- 
gy. All  this  fuperfluity  however,  we  may 
reafonably  prefume,  his  after  judgment  would 
have  rejected;  for  the  writer  mufl  have  plen- 
ty before  him,  who  wifhes  to  make  a  {elec- 
tion. Neither  mould  I  have  mentioned  the 
circumftance  here,  if  fome  apology  had  not 
appeared  neceifary  to  fuch  of  the  author's 
friends  as  may  chance  to  be  in  poiTeilion 
hereafter  of  his  papers,  for  my  not  adopting 
hisjecond  thoughts. 

IN  one  of  his  ferious  alarms  from  the  gout, 
he  fketched  out,  in  faltering  and  for  the  moft 
part  fcarcely  legible  characters,  the  form  of  a 
laft  will,  in  which  I  found,  after  his  deceafe, 
very  plainly  the  following  words : 

"  As 
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"  As  to  my  Grecian  hiftory,  perhaps  Dr. 

Stock "    What  followed,     I   could   not 

read ;  nor  in  truth  was  it  necefTary. 

THE  invocation  of  a  beloved  friend,  at  the 
moment  when  the  tomb  is  clofing  upon  him, 
is  folenin  and  irrefiitible.  I  might  have  urged, 
that  I  have  as  little  leifure  as  moft  people.  I 
might  have  faid,  with  equal  adherence  to  fact, 
that  I  have  never  been  able  even  to  approach 
to  the  enviable  faculty  of  doing  more  things 
than  one  at  a  time.  But  I  knew,  that  with 
fbme  pains-taking,  and  fome  encroachment 
on  my  own  bufinefs,  there  was  a  chance,  that 
I  might  ferve  at  once  the  memory  of  the  dead 
and  the  interefts  of  the  living  ;  for  a  widow 
and  daughter,  not  left  in  a  ftate  of  indepen- 
dence, may  profit  confiderably  by  the  indul- 
gence of  a  generous  public  to  this  work.  I 
undertook  the  tafk,  therefore,  without  fore- 
feeing  how  much  of  my  reward  I  was  to  re- 
ceive in  the  veryprofecution  of  it. 

TRANSCRIBING  thofe well-known  pages, 
which  had  afforded  to  my  opening  mind  a 
mingled  delight,  as  well  from  the  interesting 
nature  of  the  fcory  (for  furely  there  is  no  hif- 
toiy  in^re  intrrefting  than  the  Grecian)  as 
from  my  veneration  of  its  narrator,  carried  a 
plekfere  along  with  it,  which  I  had  not  look- 
ed for.  Mcn.ory  brought  back,  at  almoft 
every  paragraph,  the  golden  days  of  child- 
hood, when  I  WAS  encouraged,  not  to  read 

only, 
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only,  but  to  animadvert  on,  every  incident 
that  fupplied  matter  of  difquifition,  to  quef- 
tion  the  authenticity  of  a  feet,  and  even  to 
-difpute  with  the  author  himielf  on  the  judg- 
ment he  had  palled  upon  it.  For  fuch  was 
his  method  of  continuing  inflru6tion  to  us, 
when  the  regular  hours  of  teaching  were 
over. 

HE  would  propofe  a  query  on  the -hifrori- 
cal  lefTon  of  the  day  :  Was  it  probable,  that 
Lycurgus  took  an  oath  of  his  Spartans  to  ob- 
ferve  his  laws  for  the  tine  that  he  fhould  be 
abfent  from  them  ?  and  if  that  lecriflator  be- 

o 

lieved  they  would  keep  the  oath,  was  he  to 

blame   for  killing  himfelf?  What  are  we  to 

think  of  the  genius  of  Socrates  ?   was  it   real, 

or  the  ilJufion  of  a  heated  fancy  ?  Who  was 

the  wifer  counfellor  for  Athens,  Demofthenes 

or   Phocion  ? — with  many  more  of  the  like 

nature.     And  it  was  a  triumph,  if  he   could 

provoke  us  to  confign  our  puny  arguments  to 

writing.      Indeed  he   would  himfelf  give  no 

little  animation  to  the  debate  by  the  fallies  of 

a  natural  vivacity,  which    overleaping  place 

and  time  would  fet  him  dov/n,  as  it  were,  in 

the   midft  of  the  people  he  was  de lean  ting 

upon ;  and  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  icoundrel 

Flamininus,  or  the  villain  Paulus  /Emiims, 

you   could  imagine  no   lefs,   than    that    the 

fpeaker  himfelf  was  one  of  the  thoufand  hof- 

tages  from  Achaia  *,  whom  a  perfidious  policy 

*  See  Vol.  2.  p.  534. 

detained,      / 
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detained,  till  they  became  fine  old  Grecians  in 
Italy. 

How  far  the  pleafurable  aiTociation  of  ideas 
I  have  now  defcribed  may  have  influenced  my 
judgment,  when   I   fubjoin  my  earneft  telH- 
mony,    fuch   as  it   is,  to   the  merit  of  the 
following   hiftory,    it   is   not   for   me  to  de- 
termine .  aim  redly   I   pleafe  myfelf  with  the 
hope,    that    it    will     be    found     a    valuable 
acceffion  to  the  library,  at  kail,  of  the  young 
reader.     The    language    is     fimple,    neither 
turgid  nor  creeping.    Curiofity  is  kept  awake 
by   a  judicious    and    well   connected  detail, 
where    nothing   feems  to  have  been  omitted 
th.it   is  material,    nothing   is    introduced    to 
fwell  the  iize  of  the  volume,  or  to  mew  off 
the  writer  more  than  his  fubjecl:.     Moral  in- 
ftruction,  the  mofl  precious  fruit  of  the  ftudy 
of  hiftory,  is  not  forgotten,  wherever  there 
is  an  open  for  it ;  and  the  lefTon  is  fuch,  as 
might  have  been  expected  to  proceed  out  of  a 
heart,  that  overflowed  with  love  towards  God 

and  man. 

• 


JOSEPH   STOCK. 

Dclgany,  ^*june,  1793.. 
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HPHE  annals  of  Greece  include,  perhaps, 
•*•  the  moft  interesting  and  inftrud:ive 
portion  of  the  Hiftory  of  Man.  They  ex- 
hibit the  gradual  progrefs  of  a  people,  from 
the  rndenefs  of  favage  life  to  the  perfection 
of  refinement  and  civility.  They  mark  the 
fteps,  by  which  this  illuftrious  part  of  man- 
kind advanced  to  the  firft  rank  among  the 
families  of  the  earth  ;  although  they  were 
jnconfiderable  in  numbers,  in  riches,  and  in 
the  extent  or  fertility  of  territory.  Sur- 
mounting the  disadvantages  of  their  iituation, 
they  difputed  the  prize  of  empire  with  the 
great  powers  of  Afia ;  and  bore  away  the 
palm  of  arts  as  well  as  arms  from  the  nations 

of 
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of  the  Baft,  who  for  ages  had  porTerTed  it 
unrivalled  and  uncontrolled.  But  while  we 
admire  the  Greeks  as  diftinguifhed  by  fignal 
atchievements,  and  dignified  by  every  noble 
exertion  of  the  human  mind,  we  remark 
with  pain,  even  in  the  zenith  of  their  glory, 
the  approaching  decline  of  public  virtue,  and 
are  led  to  contemplate  the  bold  enchroach- 
ments  of  venality  and  difcord,  which  re- 
duced by  degrees  this  extraordinary  people 
to  the  moft  abject  ftate  of  fervitude  and 
infignificance. 

STRUCK  withthefe  revolutions  of  fortune, 
we  cannot  fail  to  derive  from  them  an  ample 
fource  of  inftruction.  They  point  out  and 
illiiftrate  the  fure  means  of  advancing  the 
profperity  and  happinefs  of  nations.  The 
age  of  glory  to  Greece  was  the  age  of  virtuous 
manners.  Corrupted  by  fuccefs,  her  prof- 
perity departed  from  her.  The  diverii- 
ties  of  her  ftory,  amidft  the  paffions  they 
excite,  beipeak  forcibly  the  fuperintendency 
of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  inculcate  the 
important  truth,  that  happinefs  is  the  re- 
ward of  virtue,  and  mifery  the  confequence 

vice. 

WHEN  furveyed  in  a  proper  light,  the 
hiftory  of  antient  times  is  the  fchool  of  wif- 
dom.  To  form  a  juft  eftimate  of  the  man- 
ners and  inflitutions  of  nations  now  fubfifting, 

is 
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is  a  tafk  which  is  always  difficult,  and  often 
invidious.  In  judging  of  events  too  near  the 
prefent  day,  we  are  apt  to  be  milled  by  our 
prejudices.  The  fprings  of  action  are,  in 
genera],  hid  from  our  obfervation  ;  and  we 
are  under  the  neceflity  of  reafoning  from 
views  that  are  confined  and  partial.  The 
tranfient  operation  of  fome  incidental  cir- 
cumftance  is  often  miftaken  for  a  firft  caufe ; 
and  we  praife  or  condemn  meafures  of  which 
we  know  not  the  principle,  and  cannot  afcer- 
tain  the  tendency.  The  cafe,  however,  of 
nations  who  have  run  their  career  is  very 
different.  We  have  before  us  the  whole  line 
of  their  hiftory.  We  behold  the  rife,  the 
progrefs,  and  the  termination  of  their  for- 
tunes. We  difcover  the  advantages  and  the 
defects  of  their  polity,  and  can  unfold  the 
miftakes  of  their  rulers.  We  obferve  the 
coincidence  of  conduct  and  fuccefs  which, 
exalted  them  to  power;  and  can  trace  the 
degeneracy  and  misfortunes  which  haflened 
their  decline.  Unbiased  by  connection, 
and  undiilracted  by  oppofition  of  interefts, 
truth  alone  becomes  the  object  of  our  curiofity 
and  fearch.  Unawed  by  ftation,  we  call 
to  account  the  proudeft  prince  ;  and  un- 
fufpected  of  flattery,  we  beftow  upon  every 
gallant  deed  the  full  portion  of  glory  which 
it  merits. 

BUT 
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Bur  while  thefe  advantages  apply  to  the 
tranfadtions  of  the  Greeks,  there  is  another 
favourable  circumftance  which  attended  them. 
Greece  abounded  in  excellent  writers,  in 
generals,  philofophers,  and  ftatefmen ;  and  by 
thefe  the  memo  rials  of  her  hiftory  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  poflerity.  Of  fuch  men  the 
cornpofitions  cannot  be  fufficiently  efteemed. 
They  enjoyed  a  mare  in  the  councils  of  their 
country ;  they  acled  a  part  in  the  fcenes  they 
defcribe ;  they  were  fully  informed  concerning 
the  laws  and  the  conftitutions  of  the  ftates 
whofe  fortunes  they  record  •,  they  had  the 
honefty  and  theboldnefs  to  detect  |and  expofe 
the  errors  from  which  any  public  mifad ven- 
ture had  arifen  j  and  often,  at  the  peril  of 
their  lives,  they  refitted  and  repreued  the 
pailionate  exceiTes  of  a  capricious  and  mif- 
guided  multitude. 

THERE  are  five  periods,  into  which  the 
Hiflory  of  Greece  may  be  divided. 

I.  THE  firft  period,  during  which  Greece 
may  be  coniidered  as  emerging  into  life,  ex- 
tends from  the  earliefl  accounts  of  the  foun- 
dation of  its  ftates  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Piliftratidae  -,  and  includes  a  fpace  of  about 
fix  hundred  years.  In  this  period,  indepen- 
dently of  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  of 
many  heroic  atchievements  which  are  involved 
in  the  darknefs  of  fable,  there  are  compre- 
hended 
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hended  the  inflitution  of  the  Amphiftyonic 
council,  the  Trojan  war,  the  legiflations  of 
Minos,  of  Lycurgus,  of  Solon,  and  what 
chiefly  contributed  to  form  the  Grecian 
character,  the  eftablifhment  of  the  liberties 
of  Athens. 

II.  THE  fecond  period  is   properly    the 
age  of  glory  of  the  Grecian  people,  and  takes 
in  about  fixty  years.     It  commences  with  the 
ejection  of  the  Pififtratidae,  and  clofes  with 
the  death  of  Cimon.       It  is  adorned  with 
the  noble  exertions  of  the  Greeks  again  ft  the 
Perfian  power,  at  Marathon,  Thermopylae^ 
Salamis,  Plateae,  and  Eurymedon. 

III.  THE   third  period  comprifes  about 
one  hundred   and  fourteen  years,  from   the 
death  of  Cimon  to  that  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.     Here  the  profpe<fl  is  obfcured.     The 
power    and   opulence,     which    Greece    had 
purchafed  by  her  victories,  introduced  often - 
tation,  luxury,   and  infolence.       Her  ftates, 
relieved  from  the  terror  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
divided  againft  each  other ;    and,  inftead  of 
being  animated  with  a  generous  zeal  for  the 
public  happinefs,  were  pervaded  and  difgrac- 
ed  by  dhTolute  pleafures,  an  opprefiive  fpirit, 
and  the  luft  of  dominion.      It  was  now  that 
Greece  began  to  decline.      But  her  wealth, 
her   magnificence,     the    arts   in    which   me 

excelled, 
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excelled,  the  perfection  of  her  drama,  her 
fkill  and  advancement  in  philofophy,  in  elo- 
quence, and  in  literature,  the  polim  of  her 
manners,  and  the  elegance  of  her  tafte,  con- 
tinued to  give  her  the  appearance  of  impor- 
tance and  of  vigour.  Her  real  ftrength, 
however,  was  decayed ;  and  the  difafters  that 
enfued,  nrft  in  the  courfe  of  the  Peloponnefi- 
an  war,  afterwards  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea, 
and  at  length  at  Chaeronea,  were  the  natural 
calamities  which  a  people  might  expect,  who 
had  given  way  to  ruinous  diffipations,  who 
were  broken  into  factions,  and  who  were 
falfe  to  themfelves. 

IV.  THE  fourth  period  extends  from  the 
acceffion  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  founder 
of  the  empire  of  the  Greeks,  as  it  is  fome- 
times  called,  to  the  firft  interference  of  the 
Romans  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  In  this 
eventful  period  a  total  revolution  of  interefls 
was  produced.  The  overthrow  of  the  Per- 
fian  empire  by  the  arms  of  Macedon,  which 
the  Prophets  had  announced,  gave  a  begin- 
ning to  the  bufy  fcene  ;  and  Alexander's  for- 
tunes, as  it  had  been  foretold,  terminated  here, 
his  kindred  and  pofterity  having  perilled  :  in- 
ftead  of  enjoying  any  advantage  from  his 
conquefts,  they  were  perhaps  undone  by 
them.  Nor  did  his  atchievements  operate  to 
the  profperity  of  Greece,  or  even  of  Mace- 
don. Depopulation,  a  difputed  throne,  and 
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the  repeated  inroads  of  enemies,  brought  Ma- 
cedon  to  the  brink  of  destruction.  Inteftine 
divilions,  and  a  general  decay  of  virtue,  reduc- 
ed Greece  from  a  flate  of  fplendour  to  a  con- 
dition the  moft  contemptible.  One  common- 
wealth, that  of  Achaia,  was  all  that  remain- 
ed -,  and  though  it  had  formerly  been  little 
known,  its  improved  polity,  and  unbroken  man 
ners,  might  have  rendered  it  the  bulwark  of 
Greece.  Thisa  however,  was  prevented  by 
the  jealoufy  of  its  turbulent  neighbours. 
Envious  of  its  growing  power,  they  provok- 
ed a  war,  in  which  all  Greece  was  foon  in- 
volved, and  which  at  lafl  invited  the  Roman 
ambition,  and  effected  the  ruin  of  this  un- 
happy country.  From  the  acceffion  of  Alex- 
ander to  the  entry  of  the  Romans  into  Greece, 
there  elapfed  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years. 

V.  THE  period,  which  clofes  the  melan- 
choly profpect  of  the  Grecian  decline,  com- 
prehends the  feveral  plans  of  avowed  hoftility 
and  of  difguifed  perfidioufnefs,  which  the 
Romans  employed  in  order  to  fubject  and 
accuflom  this  illuflrious  people  to  the  yoke 
of  fervitude.  It  includes  their  wars,  affect- 
ed lenity,  and  infidious  conventions  with 
the  princes  of  Macedon,  until  they  had 
brought  that  kingdom  to  a  final  fubmiffion  ; 
their  treatment  of  the  Aetolians,  and  of  the 
Epirots  ;  their  memorable  treachery  to 
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Achaia ;  the  burning  of  Corinth  ;  the  utter 
extinction  of  liberty  in  Greece  ;  the  various 
calamities  which  flowed  from  Roman  op- 
preffion,  or  the  incuriions  of  barbarians, 
during  the  long  period  of  iixteen  hundred 
years,  till  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by 
the  Othmans  delivered  this  unfortunate 
country  into  the  hands  of  other  tyrants  ; 
and  finally,  the  condition  in  which  the 
abject  race,  who  now  bear  the  name  of 
Greeks,  are  to  be  found  at  this  day,  un- 
der the  cruel  and  humiliating  fcourge  of 
defpotifm. 

To  comprife  in  two  volumes  the  hiftory 
of  thefe  feveral  periods  is  the  object  of 
the  prefent  undertaking,  upon  which  the 
Author  has  employed  the  pains  and  the 
induftry  that  correspond  with  its  impor- 
tance. It  does  not,  however,  become  him 
to  affirm,  that  his  abilities  were  equal  to 
the  tafk  in  which  he  has  been  engaged ; 
and  while  he  fubmits  himfelf  with  diffi- 
dence to  the  judgment  of  the  public,  he 
knows  and  refpects  its  impartiality.  Dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  his  labours,  he  has  pleaf- 
ed  himfelf  with  the  reflection,  that  a  fin- 
cere  deiire  of  contributing  to  the  profpe- 
rity  of  his  country  was  impreiTed  upon  his 
mind  -,  and  he  felt  himfelf  to  be  animated 
with  the  hope,  that  the  errors  and  mif- 
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fortunes  of  other  nations  and  other  times 
might  induce  his  fellow-citizens  to  fet  the 
higheft  value  upon  a  conftitution  which  has 
freedom  for  its  object,  and  which  protects 
and  fupports  the  natural  and  inherent  rights 
of  mankind. 
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TH  E  early  times  of  the  Greeks,  like  thofe  of  3  o  o  K 
mod   other  nations,  are  involved  in    deep       J^ 
obfcurity  ?  and  the  few  notices  which  antient  wri-Se£hi. 
ters  afford  us  amount  only  to  this,  that  the  firfl 
Grecian  inhabitants  were  a  barbarous,  uninftructed 
people. 

THIS  rude  (late  continued  to  be  the  flate  of 
Greece  long  after  the  eaftern  tribes  had  attained 
an  high  degree  of  improvement  ;  and  already  had 
the  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  of  Aifyria,  of  Paleftine, 
rendered  their  names  memorable,  when  the  Gre- 
cian 

VOL.  L  B 
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BOOK  cian  land,  the   deftined   parent  of  fcience  to  the 
I.       European  world,  was  only  the   haunt    of  vagrant 

Se'ct.i.  favages,  ranging  the  wild  in  queftoffood,  and 
taking  up  their  cafual  abode  under  the  covert  of 
the  for  eft. 

JAVAN,  the  fourth  fon  of  Japheth,  appears  from 
authentic  teftimony  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  Grecian  people.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  made 
his  way  into  this  country  from  the  far  fide  of  the 
Euxine  fea,  at  what  time  mankind  began  to  dif- 
perfefrom  the  plain  of  Shinar  or  Sennaar,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  they  had  during  the  firft 
ages  after  the  deluge  been  gathered  together,  and 
to  have  feated  himfelf  fomewhere  about  thofe  parts 
fince  called  Attica  and  Aegialean  Achaia,  as  the 
appellation  of  lones^  or  rather,  as  it  was  origigally, 
laones,  Javans  dcfcendants,  by  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece  were  for  many  ages  peculiarly  dif- 
tinguiihed,  feems  to  indicate.  Other  colonifts 
fhcrtly  after  followed  ;  the  want  of  room,  as  man- 
kind encreafed,"the  fpirit  of  adventure,  andperhaps 
alfo  the  turbulent  ambition  of  fome  of  the  Nim- 
rods  of  thofe  days,  inducing  numbers  tp  forfake 
their  native  homes,  and  to  attempt  diftant  fettle- 
men  ts  ;  fome  of  \\homfouncl  entrance  into  Greece, 
and  fat  dov.n  in  different  parts  of  it.  Thefe  early 
populations  were  however  exceedingly  imperfect, 
and  produced  little  alteration.  ThinN  fcattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  unconnected 
wilh  each  other,  the  feveral  families  had  their 
whole  attention  employed  in  feeking  for  fuflenance, 
or  in  providing  for  their  defence  againft  the  beads 
of  prey  with  which  they  were  furrounJed.  Stran- 
gers to  the  aids  to.  be  obtained  from  fccial  life, 
•  without  letter-,  without  commerce,  without  in- 
duiir),  they  had  foon  left  remembrance  of  the 
ftw  arts  they  might  have  poifeifed  before  their 
emigration  ;  and  if  any  memorial  of  the  antient 

traditions 
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traditions  concerning  Noah  and  the  antediluvian  ;B  o  o  K 
world  remained  among  them,  the  faint  trace  gra-       I. 
dually  died  away,  or  was  disfigured  with  fome  ab-  Seel.  f. 
furd,  fabulous  colouring. 

ACCORDINGLY,  the  accounts  given  by  the  Gre- 
cian writers  themfelves  fpeak  thefe  firft  inhabitants 
of  Greece  as  uild  a  race  of  favages,  as  any  that  the 
page  of  hiftory  makes  mention  of.  They  had  nei- 
ther land  tilled,  nor  hut  to  dwell  in,  nor  garment 
to  cover  them.  The  grafs  of  the  fi  Id,  leaves  of 
trees,  and  ibmetimes  unwholfome  herbs,  were  the 
food  they  fed  on,  and  the  cavern  of  the  earth 
the  beft  melter  they  had  againft  the  inclemencies 
of  the  feafc>ns.  And  one  of  their  firft  improvers 
left  a  name  among  them  of  the  higheft  veneration, 
for  having  taught  them  to  clothe  themfelves  with 
fkins,  and  to  eat  the  acorn  of  the  beech. 

IN  this  manner  had  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
years  elapfed  fmce  the  firft  peopling  of  the  Grecian 
land,  and  ftill  was  Greece  the  feat  of  barbarous 
ignorance,  when  at  length  a  ray  offcience  found  a 
paflage  through  the  gloom,  and  though  advancing 
at  the  firft  flowly  "and  with  a  pale  and  doubtful 
glimmering,  by  degrees  lighted  up  that  day  of 
glory  which  has  fhed  fo  much  fplendor  on  the 
Grecian  fortunes.  From  what  events  was  brought 
on  this  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  character 
of  the  Grecian  people,  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of 
hiftorical  enquiry  :  it  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in 
our  European  annals. 

TOWARDS  the  latter  end  of  the  days  of  Eli,  an  Bef  Clirift- 
important  change  took  place  in  Egypt.     For  fome     II2?- 
generations  had  the    lower  Egypt  been  under  the 
yoke  of  the  (hepherd-kings,  fuppofed  to  be  of  the 
race  of  the  Canaanites  who  had  fled  before  the  face 
of  Jomua.     IVlifphragmuthofis,  king  of  the  The- 
bais  in  upper  Egypt,  made  war  on  them,  and  con- 
fined them   within  narrower  limits.     His  ion  and 

fucceflbr 
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BOOK  fucceflbr  Amofis  completed   their  expulfion  ;  and 
I.       having  at  the  fame  time  difpoflfefTed  the  feveral  petty 

Seel,  i.  princes  who  reigned  throughout  the  other  parts  of 
Kgypt,  he  embodied  all  their  principalities  into 
one  kingdom.  The  confequence  was,  that  multi- 
tudes retired  out  of  Egypt  into  Paleftine  and  the 
countries  adjacent  ;  others  again  pufhing  on  to 
fettlements  more  remote,  embarked  in  fuch  vef- 
fels  as  were  then  in  ufe  among  the  Egyptians,  and 
coafling  along  the  Mediterranean,  landed  in 
Greece  and  its  neighbouring  iflands  ;  of  which 
laft  number  Cecrops,  Deucalion,  Lelex,  Inachus, 
Pelafgus,  Teutamus,  Abas,  were  the  leaders. 
Thefe  Egyptian  ftrangers  were  received  by  the 
rude  inhabitants  with  that  unfufpe£tmg  cordiality 
for  which  the  ignorant  favage  has  generally  been 
remarkable,  and  (which  has  feldom  been  the 
cafe)  they  did  not  abufe  it.  They  taught  them 
?,n  happier  mode  of  life  :  they  inftru&ed  them  to 
clear  away  their  forefts,  to  build  cottages,  to  form 
hamlets  (for  fuch  may  we  properly  call  the  cities 
of  thofe  early  days)  to  cultivate  their  grounds,  and 
to  raife  a  food  more  nutritious  and  healthfuj  than 
they  had  hitherto  known. 

:,ASGUS  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Pelopon- 
neiuv,  to  that  part  fmce  named  Arcadia,  the  (hal- 
low and  unkindly  foil  of  which  rugged  country  fo 
litt'e  encouraged  cultivation,  that  he  contented 
himfelf  with  teaching  the  favage  tenants  of  it,  in- 
dead  of  grafs,  to  gather  the  wholfome  acorn. 
Lelex  did  more.  His  feat  was  on  the  fruitful 
banks  of  the  Etirotas,  where  he  attempted  with 
fuccefs  the  cultivating  of  corn  after  the  Egyptian 
manner,  which  his  fon  Myles  taught  his  people  to 
convert  intobreadby  theufctul  invention  of  querns. 
To  Inachus  fell  thediflrict  afterwards  called  Ar- 
golis  :  its  principal  river  bears  the  name  of  that 
whom  poets,  by  a  natural  fi£tioiif>becau(e 

he 
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he  came  by  fea,  have'ftyled  the  Ton  of  the  ocean.  BOOK 
Deucalion  ieated  himfelf  in  Theflaly.     Abas  paffed       I. 
-into  the  ifland  of  Euboei ;  Teutamus  into  that  of  Seel.  i. 
Crete :  both   countries,  until  this  time,  had  pro- 
bably been  overgrown  woodlands,  without  inha- 
bitants. 

WITH  the  arts  however  that  conduce  to  the 
fupport  and  comfort  of  human  life,  thefe  colonifts 
did  not  fail  to  bring  into  thiir  new  fettlements 
whatever  manners  and  fuperftiaons  they  had  been  \ 

accuflomed  to  at  home.  Thus  Pelafgus  had  come 
from  the  lower  Egypt,  and  was  originally  of  the 
Canaanitiih  race,  among  whom  was  praclifed  the 
abomination  of  human  facrifices.  And  therefore 
did  his  fon  Lycaon,  \>ho  reigned  after  him  in  Ar- 
cadia, attempt  the  introduction  of  that  bloody  rite 
into  his  kingdom,  by  which  he  loft  the  affections 
of  his  fubjeds.  Some  pretend,  thathe  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  them  ;  others,  that  he  was  changed  into 
abeaft  of  prey,  and  fent  to  howl  through  the  wilds 
of  Arcadia.  The  gods,  .fay  the  fathers  of  the 
Grecian  fable,  provoked  at  this  impiety,  drove 
him  from  the  abode  of  men,  and  transformed  him 
into  a  wolf,  a  fit  emblem  of  his  favage  mind.  The 
ingenious  fiction  does  honour  to  the  feelings  of 
this  infant  people. 

FAR  different  was  the  fpirit  which  directed  the 
inflitutions  of  Cecrops,  who  has  the  honour  to  be 
the  founder  of  the  illuftrious  Athens.  This  king- 
dom, together  with  thofe  of  Thebes  and  Crete, 
being  of  all  the  Grecian  principalities  the  higheit 
in  early  fame,  we  mall  enter  into  a  more  particu- 
lar account  of  them  than  of  any  other. 

CECROPS  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  of  Sais 
in  the  lower  Egypt.  Forced  from  thence  by  the 
lame  revolution  that  fent  the  other  Egyptians  in 
quell  of  new  habitations,  he  made  choice  with 
much  wifdoiu  of  a  feat  lefs  inviting  than  what  had 

been 
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BOOK  been  occupied  by  his  companions,  but  greatly  prc- 
I.       ferable  in    refpect  of  fecurity.     He   fixed  himfelf 

Sect.  r.  in  that  part  of  Ionia,  which  to  the  fouth  is  waihed 
by  theSaronic  gulph,  to  the  eaft  by  the  Aegean 
fea,  and  to  the  north  by  the  frith  of  Euboea  ;  a 
diitricl:  well  known  to  hittory  by  its  fubfequent 
name  of  Attica. 

THE  fir'l  care  ofCecrops  was  to  call  in  the  dii- 
perfed   natives  frorn    the    woods  and  hollows  of* 
mountains,  in  which    they  had  hitherto  taken  up 
their  dwelling.     Be  fhewed  them  how  to  raife  the 
chy-buiit  cottage  ;  he    taught    them  to  relifh  the 
decencies  and  comforts   of  life  ;  and  by   the   re- 
port ofantient  writers,  he  introduced  alfo  among 
them    the  ufe  of    bread-corn,  of  which   he  had 
brought  a  quantity   from   Egypt.     Thefe  falutary 
institutions   were    attended   with  the  fuccefs  they 
well  deferred.     Attracted  by  their  evident  utility, 
the  wild  forefters    crowded  in    to   Cecrops   from 
all  the  neighbouring  parts   in  fuch  numbers,  that 
he  loon    counted   twenty  thoufand   inhabitants  in 
his  little  kingdom.     He  diftributed  his  people  into 
twelve  hamlets  (probably  the  origin  of  the  Athe- 
nian fop»i  )  alligning  to  each   its    own  municipal 
magifiracy  ;  and  that  they  might  have  a  place  of 
fecure  retreat  in  cafe  of  hoftile  ir.curfion,  one  of. 
theie  hamlets    he    fortified   with    particular  care, 
having  choftn  for  its  lituarion  a  rocky  eminence  of 
great  nauiral  flrength,  which  from  his  own  name 
he  called  Cecropia  ;   the  fame  that  in  after  times 
was  improved   into  the  Acropolis,  or    citadel  of 
Athens. 

AFTER  providing  in  this  manner  for  the  order 
and  defence  of  his  new  fubjecls,  Cecrops  directed 
his  attention  in  the  next  place  to  fix  their  internal 
peaceby  thewii'dom  of  his  religious  and  civil  infti- 
tutions.  He  erected  an  aitar  to  ZETS  for  rather  ZAN) 
z,  the  Mo  ft  High  God,  a  title  which  plainly 

indicates 
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indicates  what  exalted    notions  he  entertained  of  B  o  o  K 
the  omnipotent  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe.     Some       I. 
of  the   Greek  hiftorians    charge  him  with  having  Sect.  i. 
given  to  the  Grecian 'people  the  example  of  idol- 
worihip.     But  idol-worfhip  was  in  Greece  the  fm 
of  a  fubfequent   age.     The    antient    temples    of 
Egypt  admitted  not  any  reprefentation  of  the  Di- 
vinity.    And  Cecrops  was    an  Egyptian.     Very 
probably,  the  Greek  writers  of  later  davs  have  en- 
deavoured to  find  in  ths  fuppofed  practice  of  this 
father  of  the  Athenian   people  fome  plea  for  thofe 
idolatrous  excefles  which  in  their  own  times  had 
overfpread  the  Grecian  world. 

THE  offerings,  with  which  he  appointed  they 
fhould  honour  the  divine  nature,  were  remarkably 
frugaj,  adapted,  it  is  likely,  to  the  humble  means 
of  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  infant  ftate  were 
in  poffeffion.  He  forbad  the  flaying  of  any  animal : 
their  religious  oblations  v/ere  to  confift  of  cakes 
only.  Some  have  thought,  that  this  appointment 
was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  ritual,  which 
prohibited  the  facrificing  of  any  thing  that  had 
life.  Perhaps  his  deteftation  of  thole  human  fa- 
crifices,  which  among  many  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  had  already  defiledt.be  altars  of  religion, 

may  have  had  its  mare  likewife  in  dictating  i'uch 

J    ,- 
an  ordinance. 

To  enforce  decent  mariners,  and  ftrengfheri  the 
focial  link,  he  alib  ordained  (he  marriage  of  one 
man  \vith  one  woman,  inftead  oft'.ofe  proriiiicv:- 
ous  iritercouffes  to  which  the  habits  of  ferine  life 
had  familiarized  the  Grecian  tribes.  Antient  fa- 
ble has  recorded  this  part  of  theCecrop'Jkn  i:::1:i:u- 
tions  by  an  ingenious  emblem,  Cecrops,  it  was 
feigned,  \vas  compoied  of  two  bodies  animated 
by  one  foul  ;  and  under  fuch  a  figure  the  founder 
of  Athens  has  been  pourtrayed  :  an  apt  fymbol  of 
that  matrimonial  unity,  iroin  which  ih-j  human 

heart 
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BOOK  heart  would  derive  the  choicelt  bleflings  it  is  capa- 
I.         b)e  of  knov  lag,  did  not  its   own  corruptions  too 

Sect,  j.  often  interpoie  to  rob  it   of  the  happinefs  intended 
for  it  by  itt  beneficent  Maker. 

I7VEN  the  funeral  rites,  which  the  wife  Cecrops 
consigned  to  his   people,  and   which,  Cicero  tells 
us,  the  Athenians  obierved  religiouily  down  to  his 
own  time,  were  not  lefs  pregnant  with  ufeful  in- 
itruclion.     They  are   mentioned   with  admiration 
by  the  illuflrious  Roman  in  his   fecond  Book  of 
Laws.    '  The  nearefl  friends  of  the  deceafed  com- 
'  mitted  the  body  to  the  ground,  and  call   earth 
'  upon  it,  that  the  dead  might  repofein  the  bofom 
4  c  f  the  common  parent  of  mankind.     As  foon  as 
'  the  fpot   was  covered,  the   fruits  of  the  earth 
6  were  heaped  over  it,  by  way  of  expiation,  that 
'  fo  this  portion  of  foil  might  be  rendered  back  to 
c  the  ufes  of  the  living.     Then   followed  a  ban- 
*  quet,  at  which  were  prefent  the  relations  of  the 
'  deceafed  crowned    with    chaplets,    and   in  their 
c  hearing  an  oration   was    pronounced  in  praife 
'  of  their  departed  friend,  if  he  bad  deferred  praije\ 
'  for  it  was  accounted  unlawful  to  utter  a  falmood. 
'  And   thus  ended   the  folemnity.'     The  learned 
reader  will  obferve  a  ftrong  refemblance  between 
th.   ieve:al  parts  of  this   fimple   and   affecting  for- 
mu  ::ry  and  the  funeral  obfervances  of  Egypt. 

To  a  lyiiem  of  polity  and  manners  the  reiult  of  fo 
i.  uch  vvif.'om.  coimefted  with  a  fortunate  fituation, 
a'.i 'itm  writers  afcribe  the  fecurity  which  the  Athe- 
nians appear  to  have  enjoyed  from  theearlie.'!  ages; 
fo  ;h-'t,  aULuu^L  a1  times  they  fufFered  from  the 

.'  ,/ 

tun:u!ruary  depredaticns  of  Carian  pirates,  and 
CA'.  '  v  whom  the  Grecian  feas  were  early 

iiiicllcd,  they  never  were  driven  from  their  firtt 
fcttlemeiits,  but  continued  in  one  tract  of  improve- 
ment from  th:  •  —  of  Cecrops,  perfecting  the 
rudi.Lents  of  knowledge  which  that  venerable 

fagc 
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fage  had  bequeathed  to  them.  And  therefore  did  B  o  o  K 
the  arts  of  peace  make  quicker  advances  here,  I. 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece.  Accordingly,  Seel.  i. 
it  is  the  remark  of  Thucydides,  that  they  were  the 
firft  of  the  Greeks  who  laid  aficle  the  ufe  of  arms, 
that  is,  who  were  reclaimed  from  rapine  and  vio- 
lence to  a  fenfe  of  the  advantages  of  focial  life  ; 
whilft  the  feveral  other  Grecian  communities  were 
convulfed  by  repeated  revolutions,  new  adventu- 
rers ftill  difpoffeffing  thofe  who  had  begun  to  im- 
prove, and  forcing  them  to  feek  other  feats. 
Hence  too  the  famous  boaft  of  the  Athenians,  that 
they  were  «t/«j{f«wf,  Jprung  out  of  their  c<wn  foil. 
The  Settlements  of  thofe  around  them  had  frequent- 
ly fuffered  overthrow,  and  there  was  undoubted 
tradition  how  long  the  reft  of  the  Grecians  had 
been  in  poffeffion  of  the  parts  which  they  inhabit- 
ed :  whereas  from  the  firft  of  their  being  formed 
into  a  people,  the  Athenians  had  remained  on  the 
fame  fpot ;  there  was  no  remembrance  of  their 
having  been  tranfplanted  to  it  from  any  other. 

UPON  the  death  of  Cecrops,  Cranaus,  one  of 
his  companions  from  Egypt,  afcended  the  throne 
of  Athens,  or  rather  of  Cecropia  ;  the  name  of 
Athens  was  not  yet  known.  During  his  reign,  the 
plains  of  TheiTaly  were  laid  wafte  by  an  inunda- 
tion (the  effect,  probably,  of  an  earthquake)  by 
which  Deucalion,  who  had  feated  himfelf  in  thofe 
parts,  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  new  fettle- 
ment,  and  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Cranaus. 
Were  the  tales  of  fable  to  be  admitted  as  evidence, 
this  deluge  involved  in  one  general  deftruction  the 
whole  human  race,  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyr- 
rha  excepted.  An  obfcure  tradition  of  Noah's 
deluge  offered  too  fair  an  opportunity  of  embel- 
Hfhment  to  the  fabullfts,  to  be  neglected  in  their 
own  hiftoiies. 

To 
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BOOK  To  Cranaus  fucceeded  Erectheus.  The  reign 
I.  of  this  prince  was  a  period  of  great  profperity.  The 

Seci.  i.  improvements  of  agriculture,  to  which  the  leffons 
of  Cecrops  had  prepared  the  way,  had  now  been 
carried  to  a  confiderable  length  :  around  every 
hamlet  the  golden  harveft  began  to  wave,  and  the 
important  crop  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  huf- 
bandman.  How  highly  valuable  this  change  mud 
have  appeared  to  a  people  jufl  emerged  from  fa- 
vage  life,  in  the  place  of  barbarous  manners,  fie- 
rility  and  indigence,  introducing  cultivation,  fruit- 
fulnefs  and  plenty,  we,  who  from  our  infancy 
have  been  accuftomed  to  that  precious  gift  of  hea- 
ven, f lift aimng  bread^  can  fcarcely  form  a  right 
eftimate.  What  thoughts  thofe  elder  Greeks  en- 
tertained of  the  benefit,  the  curious  antiquarian 
will  trace  with  pleafure,  as  well  in  the  many  inge- 
nious fictions  with  which  they  have  adorned  this 
portion  of  their  annals,  as  in  the  various  iblemni- 
ties  jnftituted  to  commemorate  the  bleffing. 
'  Hufbandry,'  fay  they,  '  was  a  divine  perfonage, 

*  fent  forth  by  the  gods  to  vifit  the  f:arth  for  the 

*  relief  of  man.'     Fertility  is  the  daughter  of  huf- 
bandry  :  therefore  was  the  goddefs  laid  to  be   ac- 
companied by  her  daughter;  *»'?>»,  the  maiden,  -fiction 
calls  her.     '  But  fcarcely  had  me  entered  on  her 

*  progrefs.  when  this  virgin  daughter  difappeared, 
'  carried  off,  it   was  afterwards  found,  to  the  re- 

*  gior.s  be'ow  by  the  god  of  the  invifible  world. 

*  Difiracted  at  the  lofs,  the  goddefs  Ceres  ranged 

*  in  fearch  of  her  daughter  from  country  to  coun- 
'  try,  till  informed  at  length  to  what  place  fhe  had 

*  been  borne  a  ;,  ay,  fhe  applied  herfelf  for  aid  to  • 
'  the  Lord   of  Heaven,  whofe  compromife  with 

'"  his  brother  Pluto  was,  that  the  damfel   mould 
*"  continue  fix  months  of  every  year  in  the  region 

*  of  darkncfs,  provided  that  during  the  other  fix 

*  flie  fhould  have  leave  to  reviut  this  upper  world.' 

The 
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The  dreary  appearance  of  the  earth  in  ».he  winter,  B  o  o  K 
and  the  fucceeding  vegetation  of  the  gentler  fea-       J. 
fons,  form   an  eafy  explanation  of  this   allegory.  Seft.f. 

*  After  various  adventures,  and  painful  journies 
'  through  many  fava^e   countries,  the  goddefs  ar- 
'  rived  at  length  on  the  borders  of  Attica,  or  lo- 
c  nia,  as  it  was  then  named.     And   here  indeed 

*  Ihe  met  with  enterrainrnent  very   different  from 

*  what  (lie  had  hitherto  found.     The  prince   of 

*  Ekufis,  a  fmall  diftncl:  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'  Cecropia,  received  her  under  his  own  roof  with 

*  an  hofpitality,  which  Ihe  recited  by  taking  his 

*  fon  Tripiciemus  under  her  care,  and  in  ft  ru  cling 
4  him  in  the  myfteries  of  agriculture.     As  foon  as 
'  the  young  prince  had  made  a  fufficient   progrefs 
'  in  this  valuable  fcience,  placing  him  in  a  chariot 

*  drawn  by  flying  dragons,  {he  coinmiffioned  him 
4  to  go  round  the  world,  in  order  to  communicate 
6  the  bleffing  to  the  feveral  nations  of  the  earth.' 

THE  fmall  portion  of  this  account,  which  hiftory 
has  a  right  to  claim,  will  fairly  amount  to  this  : 
'  that  Attica  and  the  parts  adjacent  were  the  firfl 
6  tracts  of  Greece,  in  which  hufbandry,  though 

*  poffibly  attempted  in  other  cantons,  was  brought 
'  to  fome  degree   of  perfection,  and  in  which  the 
6  Jhoutings  of  harveft  were  fir  11  heard/ 

IN  the  fame  fpirit  of  allegory,  whatever  inven- 
tions had  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  agri- 
culture, or  held  affinity  with  it,  were  remembered 
by  thefe  Ionian  Greeks  under  fome  emblematical 
reprefentation,  or  gave  rife  to  fome  typical  feflive 
pi-Qceflion.  They  had  their  feafts  of  feed-time,  of 
reaping,  of  harveft-fyme,  of  the  threjhing-fioor, 
of  boundaries  and  enclofw es,  or  as  they  termed  it, 
the  feaft  of  !egifl.at:on  ;  in  all  which  the  allegorical 
perfonage  of  the  goddefs  of  harvefl  was  the  prin- 
cipal pageant.  The  laft  mentioned,  the  feail  of 
legijlation,  deferves  particular  notice.  Before  the 

improvements^ 
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BOOK  improvements  of  hufbandry  were   known,  lands 
I.       were  without  value,    and    unoccupied..      Tillage 

Se&.i.  introduced  other  maxims.  Called  fortlfc  by  culti- 
vation, the  glebe  (hewed  its  fertility ;  the  cul- 
tiva^or  claimed  a  property  in  what  he  had  recover- 
ed from  the  barren  common  ;  divifions  were 'made, 
and  boundaries  efiablifhed.  Hence,  by  a  natural 
and  exprefiive  title,  was  the  goddefs  of  harveft  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  early  time  as  the  mjiitutrefs  of  laws 
($w;M«<paj«s)  and  her  feaft  was  termed  the  feaft  of  le- 
gi/lation,  or  of  the  eflablijhmeni  offociety.  And  for 
a  like  reafon,  Triptolemus  is  recorded  by  fome 
antient  writers  to  have  been  the  firft  lawgiver 
among  the  Greeks.  To  the  father  of  hufbandry 
it  was  natural  to  rive  the  honour  of  being  the  firit 
that  had  eftechiu'iy  reclaimed  human  kind  from 
their  primitive  wiidnefSj  and  laid  the  corner  ftone 
of  the  focial  fabric. 

THE  veneration  paid  by  the  infancy  of  Greece 
to  agriculture  extended  to  the  very  beaft  that  had 
laboured,  and  the  very  ground  which  had  been 
employed,  in  the  firft  works  of  hufbandry.  The 
ox,  that  drew  the  plough,  was  pronounced  holy  : 
it  had  been  an  impiety  to  have  killed  him.  The 
field  of  Rharium  near  Eleufis,  from  which  the 
firft  barley  had  been  gathered,  was  held  in  fuch 
eftimation,  that  the  grain  which  grew  on  it  was 
accounted  facred,  and  xvas  to  be  ufed  only  in  re- 
ligious offerings.  Even  the  threfhing-floor  (hared 
in  thefe  honours:  the  holy  thrcjhing-jl'jor  Homer 
himfelf  calls  it. 

BUT  of  all  the  folemnities  to  which  the  intro- 
duction of  tillage  gave  rife  in  Greece,  the  moil 
celebrated  by  far  were  the  Eleufmian  myfteries,  fo 
named  from  the  diftridt:  where  this  art  was  laid  to 
liave  had  its  beginning,  arid  which,  in  memory  of 
that,  became  the  fcene  of  the  great  feftival  01 
kuP^andry.  There,  by  the  teftimony  of  antiquity, 

the 
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the  whole  procefs  of  agriculture,  the  hiilory  of  its  BOOK 
eftablimment,  the  wretched  ftate  of  mankind  be-       I. 
fore  they  obtained  the  knowledge  of  it,  were  ex-  Se£t.  i. 
hibited  in  the  mod  pompous  manner  under  fenfible 
forms  and  fymbols.     The  evil  was,  the  allegorical 
perfonages,  which  were  introduced  on  thefe  occa- 
ons,  were  in  a  fhort  time  miftaken  by  the  people 
for  real  divinities,  and  became  the  objects  of  nati- 
onal worfhip.     In  Egypt,  where  theie  phantoms 
had  firft  been  exhibited  in  their  religious  cererao- 
nies,  the  improper  application  of  them  is  matter 
of  notoriety  in  the  hiftory  of  that  antient  nation. 
With  the  Greeks,  a  people  of  a  more  adive  and 
vigorous   imagination,  the  mifchief  reached  far- 
ther.   Not  only    the  emblematic   figures    of  the 
Eleufmian  myfteries  became  to  them  real  gods,  but- 
carried  away  by  the  contagion  of  thefe  fancy-mov- 
ing (hews,  they  had  foon  learned  to  tranflale  the 
whole  creation   into  allegory,  infomuch  that  nei- 
ther hill  nor  dale,  neither  flream  nor  fpring  offered 
itfelf  to  view,  from  which  fome  divinity  was  not 
imagined  to  arife.     This  accounts   for  what  old 
Hefiod  teaches,  that  in  his  days  the  gods  of  Greece 
already  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand. 

IT  is  indeed  very  poffible,  that  the  original  de- 
fign,  as  well  of  the  Eleufmian  as  of  the  Egyptian 
rnyfteries,  might  have  been  innocent;  to  divert 
the  tired  peafantry  at  the  clofe  of  the  harvefl-fea- 
fon,  and  perhaps  to  engage  the  affection  of  the  half- 
civilized  tribes  to  thefe  novel  works  of  the  field 
by  annual  feflive  meetings  and  pageant  exhibiti- 
ons ;  at  the  fame  time  to  imprefs  them  with  religious 
reverence  for  labours,  which  they  were  taught  to 
look  upon  as  honoured  with  the  exprefs  fanction 
of  heaven.  It  may  be  too,  that,  in  the  more  art- 
lefs  ages,  what  the  feveral  perfonages  reprefented 
was  at  the  conclufion  of  the  mew  faithfully  ex- 
plained to  the  fpeftators.  But  by  degrees.- the 

prieil 
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1*  o  o  K  prieft  grew  more  fubtil,  and  a  myflical  veil  covered 
I.  all.  In  the  greater  Eleufmian  myfteries,  it  has 
Seft.  i.  indeed  been  pretended,  that  the  initiated  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  having  the  grand  fecret  difclofed  to 
them,  and  of  feeing  thofe  divinities  brought  down, 
from  the  pageant  character  they  bore  in  public,  to 
their  true  ftation  of  natural  things  or  human  arts. 
This  neverthelefs  couM  not  do  much.  The  pagan 
writers  themfelves  confefs,  that  few  only,  and 
thofe  not  till  after  the  moft  jealous  precautions, 
could  obtain  admifficn  to  the  greater  myfteries. 
And  even  with  refpedt  to  that  fmall  number,  we 
may  fairly  fuppofe,  that  the  Hierophantes,  or 
matter  of  the  facred  pomp,  to  whom  the  unveiling 
belonged,  had  cunning  enough  to  remove  the-co- 
vering  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  too  large  a  portion, 
of  information  fiioald  no:  be  had. 

WHETHER  the  glory  of  having  introduced  agri- 
culture into  Greece  belongs  of  right  to  Triptole- 
r.ius  or  to  Ereaheus,  is  not  a  quefiion  of  mo- 
ment. Some  of  the  antient  writers,  have  afcribed 
it  to  the  one,  fome  to  the  other.  It  is  eafy  to  re- 
concile thefe  two  accounts.  The  Eleufmian  dif- 
trict  bordered  on  the  Cecropian  or  Athenian  ter- 
ritories. Whil'il  therefore  the  Eleufmian  improver 
was  promoting  the  knowledge  of  huibandry  amonj; 
the  people  of  Eleufis,  Erectheus  was  encouraging 
the  fame  rural  works  throughout  his  dominions  : 
and  pvobably  the  credit  of  the  invention  was 
claimed  by  them  both.  There  is  reafon  to  fufpect, 
that  Eredheus  was  jealous  of  Eleufis,  and  refented 
that  the  firit  temple  to  the  goddefs  of  harvefis  was 
creeled  there  ;  for  it  appears  from  Paufanias,  that 
he  Biade  war  on  die  Eleufmians.  But  whatever 
his  jealoufy  might  prompt  him  to  wifh,  his  wifhes 
were  in  vain.  To  the  (aft  days  of  p^.ganifm,  the 
temple  of  Eleufis  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 

facred 
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facred  to  the  myfteries  of  agriculture  beyond  any  BOOK 
other  place  of  the  whole  heathen  world.  I. 

TOGETHER  with  the  benefits  of  tillage,  mod  of  Sect..'. 
the  arts  of  prime  nece.ffity,  and  even  feyeral  of 
thofe  of  convenience,  feem  to  have  made  their  way 
about  this  time  into  Attica  and  the  fettlemenu 
adjacent.  The  culture  of  the  fig-tree,  which  the 
fabulifts  exprefsly  mention  as  the  gift  of  the  god- 
defs  of  hat  veils  to  mankind,  the  culture  of  thq 
olive,  and  the  ufe  of  the»oil-prefs,  began  to  be 
known.  Vines  were  planted,  and  wines  made. 
The  fleece  was  wrought  into  cloathing  for  the  fer- 
vice  of  man  ;  and  the  works  of  the  diltaff  and  loom, 
which  foon  after  we  find  were  the  employment, 
and  (fuch  was  the  happy  fimplicity  of  thofe  an  tier;  r. 
days !)  the  pride  of  every  Grecian  dame,  grew 
into  practice.  For  fo  the  fealt  of  vintage,  the  ex- 
hibiting of  figs  in  the  facred  proceinons,  and  the 
feveral  rites  of  Minerva  under  the  various  charac- 
ters of  the  giver  of  the  olive,  the  indujlnous^  the 
goddefc  of  the  difiaff,  fclindle,  and  icom,  which 
appear  to  have  had  their  beginning  at  this  time 
and  in  this  'part  of  Greece,  plainly  fay.  And 
thence  did  Minerva,  the  goddefs  of  induflrious 
arts,  become  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Athenian 
people,  giving  her  own  (Grecian)  name  Athena  to 
the  city  which  before  had  from  Cecrops  been  de- 
nominated Cecropia,  Their  claiming  fo  efpecially 
the  protection  of  that  goddefs  is  argument  unde- 
niable of  their  acquaintance  with  the  feveral  im- 
provements, of  which  fable  made  her  the  patro- 
nefs. 

THE  many  valuable  acquifitions  obtained  to 
Athens  during  the  reign  of  Erectheus  caufed  his 
memory  to  be  held  in  1  aft  ing  honour  among  the 
tribes  of  Attica,  fo  that  he  has  been  confidered  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Athenian  people;  and 
accordingly  the  land  of  Erectheus,  the  people  of 

Ereclheus, 
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BOOK  Ere&heus,  are  appellations  which  Attica  and  her 
I.        people  frequently  bear  in  antient  ftory.     The  con- 

Seft.  i .  trait,  that  followed  upon  the  death  of  this  excel- 
lent king,  was  calculated  to  render  the  memory 
of  his  'reign  (till  dearer  to  the  Athenians.  His 
fons  difputed  the  kingdom  the  one  with  the  other, 
and  involved  Athens  in  deadly  feuds,  which  did 
not  end  before  the  acceffion  of  Thefeus. 

To  the  northweft  of  Athens  Mood  Thebes.  The 
uncouth  fables  which  darken  the  origin  and  early 
fortunes  of  this  antient  kingdom  fufficiently  tell, 
•what  the  barbarous  ftate  of  the  native  tribes  of 
this  part  of  Greece  muft  have  been,  when  civili- 
zation firft  made  its  way  among  them.  From  fa- 
cred  hiftory  we  may  borrow  fome  light,  to  guide 
us  through  thefe  regions  of  ficlion. 

ABOUT  eighty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Egyptians  in  Greece,  whilft  Erectheus  ruled  at 
Athens,  certain  bands  of  Phoenicians  or  Edomites 
landed  on  the  Grecian  coaft.  A  revolution  at 
home  had  occaiioned  their  emigration.  Of  thefe 
adventurers  a  confiderable  party,  advancing  into 
the  heart  of  the  country  in  fearch  of  a  feettlement, 
were  at  length  tempted  by  the  fairnefs  of  its  paf- 
turages  to  feat  themfelves  in  a  diftrict,  to  which 
it  is  probable  they  themfelves  gave  the  proper 
name  of  Bceotia,  that  is  to  fay,  rhe  land  of  heifers. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  people  highly  improv- 
ed, and  in  many  refpedts  far  fuperior  to  the  colonifts 
from  Egypt.  By  their  fituation  on  the  Arabic 
gulph  (otherwife  the  Red  Sea,  or  Sea  of  Edom,) 
they  had  of  old  been  put  in  porTeffion  of  an  exten- 
five  commerce,  and  were  familiar  with  the  fevera! 
arts  of  ufe  to  a  mercantile  nation,  manual  trades, 
aftronomy,  navigation,  as  far  as  they  were  ad- 
vanced in  thofe  early  days.  Their  guilt  was,  that 
they  had  departed  from  the  religion  of  Abraham 
their  great  anceftor,  not  only  worfhipping  theiiea- 

venrv 
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heavenly  bodies  (which  feems  to  have  been  the  BOOK 
prime  idolatry  of  the  world)  but  alfo  paying  divine       I. 
honours  to  dead  men,  after  the  example  of  the  na-   Seft.  i. 
tions  around  them.     Provoked  by  their  idolatrous 
manners,  or  jealous  of  their   naval  Itrengtll,  and 
of  the  important  aid    which   his  enemies  derived  B  f  Chrift 
from  them,  David  king  of  Ifrael,  in  the   fifteenth     1040. 
year  of  his  reign,  carried  his   arms  into  Idumgea, 
and  conquered  it ;  which  caufed  a  number   of  the 
Edomites,  with  feveral  of  the  bordering  Arabians 
nearly  connected  in  interefts  with  Edom,  to  dif- 
perfe  into  different  countries. 

THIS  difperfion  was  fhortly  after  followed  by  a 
fecond.  A  large  fwarm  of  the  fugitives,  fpreading 
themfelves  along  thecoafts  of  Sidon,  got  poflfeffion 
of  that  city,  and  diflodged  the  major  part  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  who  efcaped  in  their  mips,  fome 
to  the  lower  Afia,  fome  to  Greece  and  the  Grecian 
iflands. 

AN  encreafe  of  population  was  among  the 
fmalleft  benefits  Greece  derived  from  thefe  new 
colonies.  Wherever  they  fettled,  they  dhTufed 
inftruction,  civility,  and  iffduftry.  From  a  long 
intercourfe  with  Egypt,  they  had  learned  all  the 
wifdom  of  the  Egyptians :  from  their  voyages, 
whether  on  the  Eaftern  feas,  as  was  the  practice  of 
the  Fdomites,  or  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  was 
that  of  the  Sidonians,  they  had  attained  to  all  the 
advantages  wfrich  a  commercial  life  genei ally  gives, 
more  enlarged  notions  of  things,  a  more  equal 
diflribution  of  knowledge,  a  liberality  of  mind 
that  led  them  to  communicate  what  they  had  ob 
fcrved.  And,  which  was  the  moil  important  oi 
all,  they  gave  to  Greece  a  written  language.  In<- 
(tead  of  the  enigmatical  allufions  employed  by  the 
Egyptians,  which  (efpecially  to  a  rude,  unformed 
people)  were  always  obfcure,  and  often  equivocal, 
'they  intruded  the  Grecian  tiib^s  in  the  ufe  of 

VOL.  I.  C  character* 
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BOOK  characters  of  a  determinate  fignification.  It  ap- 
I.  pears  from  refpectable  monuments,  that  to  them 
Sect.  i.  is  due  the  antient  and  primary  Greek  alphabet  ; 
that  the  letters  of  which  it  was  compofed  bear  a 
near  refemblance  in  (hape  and  power  to  the  cha- 
racters in  ufe  among  the  Phoenicians,  Arabs,  and 
Hebrews,  whofe  feveral  dialects,  however  they 
may  have  differed  fince  the  days  of  Ezra,  appear 
to  have  been  originally  cognate,  and  were  proba- 
bly provincial  modes  of  the  fame  language ;  lafl- 
ly,  that  from  this  Greek  alphabet  were  afterwards 
borrowed  the  Etrufcan  letters,  which  the  Grecian 
colonifis  brought  with  them  into  Italy,  and  which 
gave  birth  to  the  more  elegant  forms  adopted  by 
the  Latins.  So  that  to  this  Idumrean  diiperfion 
not  only  the  learned  languages  of  Greece  and 
Italy  are  eflentially  indebted  for  their  improve- 
ment, but  almoft  all  the  literary  poffemons  of  the 
modern  European  world  owe  their  firfl  begin- 
ning. 

THE  lettered  p.rts  which  the  Idumssans  intro- 
duced were  not  confined  to  Eceotia,  but  found  a 
jpeedy  and  welcome  reception  throughout  the  dif- 
ferent Grecian  fettlements.  The  attention  of 
thefe  eaflern  adventurers  feems  neverthelefs  to 
Lave  been  employed  principally  in  their  Thcban 
eftablifhment.  They  called  in  the  wild  natives 
from  their  forces  and  caverns  ;  taught  them  to 
plough  and  io\v,  to  build  and  plant;  inftrucled 
them  in  the  nature  of  copper-ore,'  of  which  the 
J'ceotian  hills  furni fried  plenty,  and  mewed  them 
how  to  fabricate  braf's,  the  metal  chiefly  in  ufe 
among  the  antient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  And 
to  protect  them  from  the  inroads  of  enemies, 
they  creeled  a  citadel  of  confiderable  frrerigth. 
Fev;  of  rhe  Grecian  flates  are  more  ilenderly  pro- 
vided Vvith  authentic  monuments  of  their  own 
early  times  than  the  Thebans  :  it  is  however  \vor- 
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thy  of  remark,  that  the  citadel  of  Thebes  retained  BOOK 
the  name  of  Cadmea,  or  the  citadel  of  the  eaftern        I. 
men,  for  ages  after;  and  Cadmeia,  the  metal  of  Seel.  r. 
the  eaftern  men,  is  the  Greek  name  for  copper-ore 
to  this  day. 

SUCH  are  the  imperfe*;!:  notices  of  the  rife  of  the 
Theban  people,  which  either  the  facred  records  of 
truth  fupply,  or  which  may  be  collected  from  the 
hints  occafionally  thrown  out  by  fome  of  the  mod 
judicious  Grecian  writers.  The  annals  of  the 
Thebans  themfelves  prefent  us  with  a  hiftory  of  a 
very  different  kind. 

ACCORDING  to  them,  the  founder  of  Thebes, 
Cadmus  they  call  him,  was  fon  to  the  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  had  been  fent  abroad  by  his  royal 
father  with  orders  not  to  return  till  he  had  found 
his  fifter  Europa,  whom,  as  me  was  fporting  her- 
felf  with  her  maidens  on  the  Phoenician  more,  a 
bull  of  remarkable  beauty  had  carried  oft'  on  his 
back,  fwimming  away  with  her  to  fome  unknown 
land.  After  much  fruitlefs  labour,  the  young 
prince,  afraid  to  return  into  his  father's  prefence, 
refolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Greece,  and  was  by 
an  oracle  directed,  together  with  the  fc-w  attend- 
ants he  had,  into  Bceotia.  His  firft  adventure 
there  was  very  unfortunate.  His  companions, 
who  had  gone  in  queft  of  frefh  water,  flaying  long, 
he  went  to  look  for  them,  when  he  had  the  morti- 
fication to  find  they  had  been  all  flain  by  a  ferpent 
of  enormous  fize,  that  guarded  the  fpring  where 
they  fought  to  flake  their  thirft.  The  hero  re- 
venged their  death  by  killing  the  ferpent ;  after 
which  he  remained  lonely  and  difconiolate,  till  he 
was  relieved  from  his  diftrefs  by  the  appearance  of 
a  goddefs,  who  conr.nanded  him  to  take  the  teeth 
of  the  ferpent  he  had  flain,  and  to  fow  them  in  the 
earth.  From  this  extraordinary  feed  immediately 
arpie  a  crop  of  armed  men,  who  attacked  and  flew 

C  2  each 
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B  o  OK  each  other,  until,  five  only  remaining,  they  agreed 
!•        to  lay  down  their  arms,    and  became  affiftant  to 

Sect,  i .  Cadmus  in  founding  his  Theban  city.  The  valour 
and  enterprifing  fpirit  of  the  young  prince  did  not 
go  unrewarded :  the  gods  bellowed  on  him  in 
marriage  the  fair  Hermione,  daughter  of  the  god 
of  war  by  the  goddefs  of  beauty,  with  whom  he 
reigned  manyyears  in  great  profperity,  bleffed  with 
a  numerous  offspring.  But  he  had  not  fulfilled  his 
deftiny.  In  the  decline  of  their  life,  Hermione 
and  he  were  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  retire 
from  Bceotia  into  Illyricum,  where  fome  time 
after  they  were  both  changed  into  ferpents. 

THE  adventures  of  moft  of  his  pofterity  are  fet 
forth  in  the  fame  romantic  drefs.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Ino,  purfued  to  the  fea-fide  by  her  huf- 
band,  whom  her  cruelties  to  his  children  by  a 
former  marriage  had  exafperated,  leaped  into  the 
waves,  and  was  made  a  fea-goddefs.  Semele,  ano- 
ther of  them,  perifhed  in  the  embraces  of  Jupiter, 
who  in  compliance  with  her  ambitious  requeft  had 
<:orne  to  vifit  her,  arrayed  in  the  fplendors  of  his 
deity,  thunder  and  lightning.  She  was  pregnant 
at  the  time  of  her  death  :  the  infant  (wonderful 
to  relate  !)  was  taken  out  alive,  and  enclofed  in 
Jupiter's  thigh,  whence  he  was  brought  forth  in 
due  feafon,  to  become  the  Grecian  Bacchus.  The 
cnltivation  of  the  vine  by  fome  of  the  Cadmean 
race,  and  the  confequent  introduction  of  the  wor- 
ihip  of  the  god  of  vintage,  feem  to  have  given  rife 
to  purt  of  this  aukward  fiction.  Aclseon,  grand- 
ion  to  Cadmus,  accidentally  looking  on  Diana 
when  bathing,  was  by  the  goddefs  changed  into  a 
flag,  run  down,  and  deftroyed  by  his  own  hounds. 
Another  of  his  grandfons,  Pentheus,  oppofed  the 
celebration  of  the  revels  of  the  god  of  wine  ;  an 
impiety  which  the  offended  god  revenged  by  in- 
nigating  Ae;avc,  the  mother  of  Pemheus,  and  her 

filter- 
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lifter-bacchanals,  in  a  fit  of  frenfy  to  tear  him  toB  o  o  K 
pieces.  I. 

POLYDORUS  fucceeded  to  the  1  heban  throne  in  Seft.  i. 
the  place  of  his  father  Cadmus,  and  left  his  crown 
to  his  fon  Labdacus.  The  reigns  of  thefe  two 
princes,  who  died  young,  afforded  little  matter  to 
fable,  which  however  appears  to  have  made  itfelf 
full  amends  in  the  fortunes  of  Laius  and  his  pof- 
terity.  Left  an  infant  by  his  father  Labdacus,  and 
before  he  had  arrived  to  manhood,  Laius  was 
ftripped  of  his  kingdom  by  Amphion,  to  whom, 
though  a  lawlefs  ulurper,  the  Thebans,  it  feems, 
owed  more  than  to  any  of  their  princes.  Amphion 
excelled  on  the  lyre,  an  inflrument  he  had  receiv- 
ed from  the  hand  of  Mercury  the  god  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  fuch  was  the  commanding  power  of 
his  mufic,  that  brute  creatures,  nay  and  the  very 
flones,  followed  as  he  played.  He  employed  his 
ikill  in  favour  of  Thebes,  at  that  time  open  and 
defencelefs,  and  caiifed  the  (tones  to  form  around 
it  into  walls  and  battlements.  It  is  well  known, 
that  in  antient  ftory  the  power  of  mufic  is  oken 
ufed  to  €xprefs  the  power  of  eloquence,  which 
(befides  the  aptnefs  of  the  allufion)  always  in  early 
ages  borrowed  the  aids  of  mufic  and  long.  What- 
ever interpretation  therefore  the  fiction  may  re- 
ceive, whether  we  are  to  underftand  from  it  that 
Amphion  by  his  talent  of  perfuafion  prevailed  on 
the  Thebans  to  fecure  their  city  againft  infult,  or 
whether  it  (hall  only  mean  that  he  improved  their 
manners,  and  taught  them  to  cor  form  to  the  ar- 
rangements of  civil  life,  in  either  fenf'e  he  certain- 
ly advanced  the  profperity  of  the  Theban  people. 

HOWEVER,  Amphion  and  his  whole  family  hav- 
ing been  fwept  away  by  a  pefHleruie,  Laius  re- 
turned ;  and  with  him  calamity,  the  faithful  at- 
tendant of  the  houfe  of  Cadmus,  returned  alib. 
Scarcely  had  he  got  pofiefiion  of  the  throne,  when 
he  was  warned  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  that  the 
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BOOK  child  with  which  his  wife  Jocafta  was  then  preg- 
I.        nant  was  deftined  to  kill  his  father,  and  to  com- 
$e£t.  i.  mit  inceft  with  his  mother.     Terrified  at  this  de- 
nunciation, he  gave  orders  that  the  child,  as  foon 
as  born,  mould  be  put  to  death.     The  companion 
of  the  perfonto  whom  the  comniiflion  was  entruft- 
ed  faved  the  infant,  the  famed  CEdipiis  :  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  expofing   the  child  on  mount 
Cithsjron,  where  certain   iliepherds,    fervants    to 
the  king  of  Corinth,  having  found  him,  brought 
him  to  their   mailer,  by  whom,  as  he  was  child- 
lefs  himfelf,  the  prefent  was  received  with  joy,  and 
educated  as  a  fon-     Afier  various  adventures,  at 
length  the  unhappy   prince  but  too  exactly  com- 
pleted the  fatal  oracle.  Meeting,  without  knowing, 
his  father  Laius  on  the  way  to  Delphi,  a  fray  en- 
fued  at  a  narrow  pafs,  and  he  flew  him.     The  va- 
cant throne  of  Thebes,  with  the  queen's  hand,  was 
offered  to  the    perfon   who    mould  be  fortunate 
enough   to  relieve  the  Thtbans   from  a  monfter 
which  then  inferred  their  country.     CEdipus   ac- 
cepted of  the  enteiprife,  baffled  and  deftroyed  the 
Sphinx,  and  was  rewarded  with  the    marriage  of 
Jocafta  and  the  Theban  kingdom. 

THIS  well  known  fiery,  which  the  art  of  the 
inimitable  Sophocles  has  rendered  deeply  intereft- 
ing,  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  again.  It 
isfufficient  to  obferve  here,  that  though  the  pofte- 
rity  of  Cadmus  fubfifled  for  fome  generations  after 
CEclipus,  yet  they  all  at  lad,  if  we  are  to  believe 
the  Grecian  writers,  perifhed  miferably,  '  the  god- 
'  defs  of  divine  vengeance,'  fays  Paufanias,  '  pur- 
'  fuing  with  indefatigable  fury  the  blood  ofCEdi- 
fc  pus  and  Laius.' 

AMIDST  this  ftrange  medley  of  fa  els  and  ficti- 
ons, where  at  every  ilep  we  go  fome  dark  fable 
comes  acrofs  us,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  how  the  hifto- 
rian  fhall  proceed.  Even  the  ftory  of  Laius,  the 
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oracular  warning  he  received,  his  fruitlefs  endea-  BOOK 
vours  to  evade  a    deftiny    which  at    laft  overtook       I. 
him  in  fo  extraordinary   a  manner,  are  events  re-  Seel.  I. 
corded  indeed  by    fome  of  the    moft    refpe£table 
Grecian  authorities,  yet  not  the  more  likely  to  ob- 
tain   credit  with    the  judicious   reader.     To  the 
Boeotian    character,  perhaps,  are    many   of  thefe 
wondrous  tales  to  be  imputed.     It  was  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Boeotian  people,  even  in  their  better 
days,  that  they  did  not  exceed  in  acutenefs.     And 
it  need  not  be  faid,  how  daring  the    exertions  of 
fuperflition  have  always   been,  if  encouraged  by 
credulity  and  ignorance. 

THE  early  hiftory  of  Crete  prefents  us  with  a 
contraft  ft  ill  more  amazing  than  the  romantic  for- 
tunes of  Thebes.  A  furvey  of  the  political  infti- 
tutions  of  the  Cretans  tends  to  convey  as  flrong  a 
notion  of  the  wifdom  of  that  people,  as  on  the 
other  hand  a  view  of  their  religious  tenets  betrays 
an  abatement  of 'mind,  fcarcely  to  be  expected 
among  untutored  barbarians. 

TEUTAMUS  of  Egypt  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
the  firlt  introducer  of"  civilization  into  the  Cretan 
ifland,  the  haunt,  before  his  days,  of  a  few  fa- 
vages,  and  overgrown,  with  woods.  Ills  compa- 
nions, who  are  thought  to  have  been  of  the  Egyp- 
tian order  of  priefthood,  took  up  their  dwelling  on 
mount  Ida,  which  foon  grew  into  fame  by  means 
of  the  various  arts  and  beneficial  improvements 
of  which  thefe  Egyptian  fages  gave  the  example. 
To  Teutamus  fucceeded  his  foil  Cronos,  who,  in 
contempt  of  his  father's  injunctions,  as  well  as  of 
the  admonitions  of  the  wife  men  of  Ida,  is  (aid  to 
have  adopted  jthe  horrid  rile  of  human  facriiices, 
and  to  have  attempted  to  offer  up  his  own  chil- 
dren. His  violences,  of  whatever  kind  they  were, 
provoked  a  formidable  infurrecliui).  lie  was 
ejected  from  the  throne  of  Crete,  to  make  room 

for 
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B  o  o  K  for  his  fon  Aflerius,  who  had  nearly  been  the  vic- 
I.        tim  of  his  father's  fuperflition. 

Sefl.  r.  O  Aflerius,  from  his  infancy,  the  Idssan  fages 
had  fixed  their  attention :  they  had  educated  him 
within  the  facred  enclofure,  their  own  refidence  ; 
they  had  formed  him  by  their  counfels,  and  fur- 
nifhed  him  with  all  the  wifdom  of  which  they  were 
in  poffeffion.  A  fortunate  incident  contributed  to 
eflablifii  the  glory  of  a  reign  that  opened  with  fo 
flattering  a  promife.  A  party  of  the  Idumaean 
adventurers  landed  on  the  Cretan  coafl.  Aflerius, 
aware  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  pre- 
fence  of  thefe  enlightened  flrangers,  afforded  them 
every  encouragement,  patronized  the  many  ufeful 
inventions  they  brought  with  them,  made  it  his 
fludy  to  unite  into  one  people  the  different  colonifls 
with  which  Crete  was  now  overfpread,  and  as  a 
pledge  of  regard  to  his  new  fubjscls,  fhared  his 
bed  and  throne  with  Europa  the  daughter  of  one 
of  their  chieftains,  whofe  cultivated  underflanding 
gave  a  profpecl  of  the  mod  folid  advantages  to  his 
rifing  kingdom.  His  expectations  were  not  fruf- 
trated.  In  the  compafs  of  a  few  years,  the  whole 
Cretan  empire  began  to  feel  the  bleflings  of  civili- 
zation and  good  government  :  flourishing  cities 
arofe  in  every  part  of  the  ifland  ;  her  naval 
ftrength  was  formidable  ;  ar:d  mofl  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands,  which  before  had  eilher  none  or 
barbarous  inhabitants,  flood  indebted  to  Crete  for 
protection  as  well  as  culture.  Her  influence  ex- 
tended even  to  the  Grecian  continent  and  the  Afi- 
atic  (hores.  The  finl  celebration  of  games  on  the 
banks  of  the  Alpheus  (the  origin  of  the  Olympic 
games)  is  attributed  to  fome  of  her  fages,  who 
are  fuppoied  to  have  paiTcd  over  into  Elis.  And 
the  founding  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  in  fucceed- 
times  the  great  objecl  of  pagan  veneration,  is 
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faid  to  have  been  the  refult  of  certain  holy  celebra-  B  oo  K 
tions  inftituted  there  by  a  company  from  Ida.  I. 

After  many  days  of  great  prosperity,  AfteriusSeft.  r. 
was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Minos.  This  prince 
came  to  the  throne  with  all  the  advantages  that 
portend  an  illuflrious  reign.  His  people  were  at 
peace  ;  population  and  induftry  flourimed  through- 
out his  territories  ;  mofl  of  the  neighbouring 
iflands  acknowledged  fubjeclion  to  him  ;  an  ufe- 
ful  intercourfe  had  been  opened  with  the  conti- 
nents of  Europe  and  Afia;  and  the  adjoining  feas 
were  covered  with  his  numerous  fleets.  The  only 
dangers  Crete  had  to  fear  were,  what  the  treache- 
rous influence  of  profperity  is  accuftomed  to  bring 
on.  Afterius  had  endeavoured  to  guard  againit 
them  by  many  provident  inftitutions.  Minos  im- 
proved the  plan.  He  compiled  a  body  of  laws, 
which,  whether  the  refult  of  his  own  obfervations, 
or  framed,  as  there  is  reafon  to  conjefture,  from 
the  inflrucVions  of  the  wife  men  of  Ida,  are  cele- 
brated in  antientftory  under  the  name  of  the  Laws 
of  Minos,  What  thefe  feveral  laws  were,  cannot 
now  precifely  be  faid,  the  viciffitudes  of  human 
things  having  long  fince  deftroyed  all  remains  of 
Crete's  antient  glory,  A  general  idea  of  them  may 
be  had  from  the  fragments,  which  the  Grecian 
writers  have  preferved  to  us. 

THE  government  was  regal.  But  together  with 
the  king  were  appointed  ten  Cofmi  or  guardians 
of  the  people,  elected  annually,  and  a  council  of 
twenty -eight  old  men,  who  were  chofen  for  life: 
and  to  this  body  of  magiftracy  was  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  public  affairs  committed.  At  fo  early  a 
period  does  the  limiting  of  the  royal  authority  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  favourite  of  Greece.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  oppreffions  of  defpotifm, 
which  the  ATiatic  and  Egyptian  coloniils  had  ex- 
perienced at  home,  might  have  raifed  in  them 
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BOOK  fuch  a  jealoufy  of  the  kingly  power,  as  made  it 
I.        prudent  for  the  Cretan  legiflator  to  foften  it  into 
Seel.  i.  this  milder  afpect.     From  two  remarkable  laws  it 
feems  however,  as  if  Minos  had  been  alfo  appre- 
henfive  of  the  inconveniencies,  which  too  high  a 
fpirit  of  liberty  might  produce.     By  one  of  thefe 
laws,  '  profeflional  orators  were   not  to  have  ad- 
6  million  into  Crete.*     The  other  enacted,  '  that 
young   men  mould   not  prefume   to  move  any 
queftion  concerning    the  conftitution  of   their 
country  ;  and  if  an  old  man  obferved  any  mat- 
ter which  he  might  think  required  alteration,  he* 
was  to  mention  it  only  to  a  magiftrate,  or  fome  of 
'  the  venerable  twenty-eight,  taking  heed  that  none 
'  of  the  younger  folk  were  prefent.'     Thefe  two 
laws  need  no  comment :  they  may  ft  and  as  mo- 
numents of  the  fagacity  of  thofe  remote  ages. 

BUT  the  great  object  of  the  laws  of  Minos  was 
the  forming  of  the  national  manners.  At  the  age 
of  fe ven  he  directed  that  the  children  ihould  be  re- 
moved from  under  the  care  of  their  parents,  mould 
be  ranged  into  companies,  and  have  their  educa- 
tion in  common.  Their  meals  were  eaten  in  pub- 
lic, and  like  their  garments,  were  coarfe  and  fru- 
gal. They  were  trained  to  activity  and  fwiftnefs, 
enured  to  the  toils  and  dangers  of  the  chacer 
taught  to  bear  cold,  heat,  thirft  and  hunger,  to 
hurl  the  javelin,  to  wield  the  falchion,  to  bend 
the  bcw.  'I  heir  very  recreations  were  of  the  ftern 
military  caft  :  in  their  dances,  which  they  per- 
formed in  aimour,  they  imitated  the  movements 
and  evolutions  of  armies  in  battle  ;  they  were 
taught,  by  way  of  fport,  to  make  frequent  trial  of 
their  ftrength  and  courage,  one  again  ft  the  other, 
with  fill,  club,  or  weapon  of  war,  whilft  feme  of 
their  companions  played  a  kind  of  martial  mufic 
to  infpii  it  the  little  combatants.  Care  was  taken 
alfo,  that  the  very  language  of  their  ordinary  dif- 
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courfe  (hould  be  void  of  ornament,  but  fhort  and  BOOK. 
exprefiive.      And  the  only    mental    accomplim-       I. 
ments  permitted  to  them  were,  to  get  by  heart  the  Sect.  i. 
laws  of  their  country,  compofed,  according  to  the 
manner  of  thofe  early  days,  in  verfe,  and  to  cele- 
brate with  lyre  and  fong   the  praifes  of  the  gods 
and  the  exploits  of  warlike  men.     Neither  was  the 
attention  of  the  laws  confined  to  their  boyifh  years. 
At  the  age  of  feventeen  they  pafled  into  the  clafs  of 
young  men  ;  but  the  fame  form  of  difcipline,  with 
very  little  variation,  was  continued  and  extended 
through  the  whole  term  of  manhood  :  fo  that  the 
Cretan  life,  in  every  ft  age  of  it,  was  in  the  inten- 
tion of  its  modeller  to  be  a  life  of  auflerity  and  fe- 
vere  obfervance. 

A  PLAN  of  legiflation,  which  in  fo  many  in- 
ftances  did  violence  to  the   human  heart,  could        v 
hardly  fail  of  provoking  much  contradiction.    Mi- 
nos accordingly,  we  are  told,  found  it  necefiary  to 
call  in  religion  to  his  aid.     He  feigned,  that  thefe 
laws  had  their  origin  in  heaven,  whence  they  had 
been  drlivered    to  him   by    Jupiter  himfelf;    to 
ftrengthen  which  deception,  every  ninth  year   it 
was  his  cuftom  to  retire  during  a  number  of  days 
to  a  certain  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gnoilus 
his  royal  city,  there,    as  he  pretended,  to  hold 
conferences  with  rhe  god,  and  by  him  to  be  in- 
fhucted  how  to  perfect  and  eftablifh  the  ordinan- 
ces he  had  given  him.     For  the  better  promulga- 
tion of  thefe,  Minos  commanded  them  to  be   en- 
graved on  tablets  of  brafs,  and  thrice  every  year 
lent  out  Talus,  one  of  his  chief  minifters,  on  a 
progrefs  through  Crete,  to   expound   his  laws  to 
the  people,  and  enforce  obedience  to  them.     This 
Talus,  perhaps  from  the  circumftance  of  the  bra- 
zen tables  committed  to  his  cuftody,  is  faid  to  have 
been  a  man  compofed  of  brafs,  miraculoully  en- 
dowed by  Jupiter  with  the  powers  of  thought  and 

motion. 
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BOOK  motion,    and  appointed   to  guard    his  favourite 
I.      ifiand.     The  legend  ferves  at  leaft  to  mew,  how 

Sett.  i.  eafily  in  thofedays  of  fable  the  ftrangeft  fidion  ob- 
tained admittance  for  truth. 

To  what  meafure  of  praife  Minos  may  be  enti- 
tled, is  not  now  the  queftion  His  laws  certainly 
were  in  high  estimation  among  the  pagan  nations. 
Both  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  in  whofe  time  they  had 
been  approved  by  the  experience  of  ages,  pro- 
nounce them  excellent  ;  ard  Lycurgus,  the  illuf- 
trious  lawgiver  of  Sparta,  did  not  difdain  to  make 
them  his  model.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be 
entertained  of  this  Cretan  king,  whether  we  fee  in 
him  the  patron  of  virtue,  and  friend  of  human 
happinefs  ;  or  whether  we  are  to  fuppofe  (what  in- 
deed feems  to  be  nearer  to  truth)  that  he  was  a 
prince  of  afpiring  views  and  great  reach  of  thought, 
\vho  in  the  hope  of  fubjecling  to  himfelf  the'feveral 
ftates  around  him,  and  ftretching  his  dominion 
over  Greece  and  the  Grecian  iflands,  devifed  a 
veil  concerted  plan  of  moulding  the  Cretans  into 
a  martial  people ;  whichever  of  thelc  funpofir*.  is 
we  choofe  to  adopt,  the  hiiiory  of  Minos  and  .ii* 
laws  ftill  throws  an  important  H^ht  on  the  tranf- 
adions  cf  that  very  diftant  age,  and  confirms 
ilrongly  what  antient  writers  have  obferved,  that 
to  colonies  from  Egypt  and  Afia  Greece  (lands  in- 
de^ted  for  her  firit  acquaintance  with  civility  and 
culture.  The  very  fpirit  of  thefe  admirable  laws 
proves  undeniably,  that  this  could  not  have  been 
the  wifdom  of  a  land  barbarous,  or  juil  emerged 
out  of  barbarity,  as  Crete  then  was.  So  much 
political  acutenels  and  deep  infight  into  human  na- 
ture muft  have  been  the  growth  of  countries, 
where  the  improvements  of  focial  life,  together 
with  the  forms  of  legal  eftablifliments,  had  long 
been  k.no'.ui. 

Tin-. 
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THE  laws  of  Minos,  thofe  particularly   which  BOOK 
had  the  public  manners  for  their  object,  preferved       I. 
their  influence  in  Crete,  an  1  fecured  to  it  profpe-  S~£t,  r. 
rity  and  freedom,  during  a  lapfe  of  many  ages.  In- 
deed fuch  was  the  martial  ability  which  the  Cre- 
tans  derived  from    thefe  inftitutions,  that  at  the 
diftance  of  four  hundred  years  from  their  firft  efta- 
blimment,  the  Romans  themfelves,  in   the  meri- 
dian of  their  power,  found  it  difficult  to  contend 
with  that  fpirited  people,  over  whom  they  obtained 
at  laft  an  inglorious,  if  not  a  reproachful  victory. 

BUT  however  in  Minos  we  may  admire  the  le- 
giflator,  we  cannot  with   the   fame  complacency 
confiderhis  religious  fyilem.  It  is  pail  controversy, 
that  the  royal  houfe  of  Crete  has  the  guilt  of  hav- 
ing given  to  Greece  many  of  her  groffeft  fuperfli- 
tions.     The  principal  deities  of  the  Grecian  ritual 
had  avowedly  their  birth  in  Crete ;  and  their  very 
fovereign,  the  Grecian  Jupiter,  is  allowed  by  their 
fabulous  writers  to  have  fat  on  the  Cretan  throne, 
before  he  afcended  that  of  Olympus.     The  birth, 
education,  and  fortunes  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
fonage,  which   accordingly  appear   to   have  been 
for  the  moft  part  of  Cretan  invention,  form  a  col- 
lection ofabfurdities,  the  moft  uncouth  to   be  mot 
with  in  the  records  of  paganifm.     At  his  birth,  his 
father  Cronos  would   have  devoured  him.     This 
Cronos  had  dethroned  his  own    father  ;  and   in- 
(Irucled  by  his  confcious  fears,  or  threatened  by 
fonie  oracle,  that  his  fon  ihould  likewife  dethrone 
him,  he  refolved  to  deftroy  the  new-born  infant . 
The  mother,  Ops  or  Rhea,  faved  the  child.     Sho 
fubflituted  a  ilone  wrapped  in ,f waddling  clothes,, 
which  (lie  gave  to  Cronos  to  iwallow,  but  convey- 
ed away  the  infant  to  the  fages  of  mount  Ida,  by 
whom  he  xvas  concealed  in  a  cave,,  where  a  goat 
fnckled  him,  or  according  to  others,,  bees  fed  hiui 
vith  their  honey. 
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BOOK     CICEKO,  who  feems  often  to   have  blulhed  at 
I.       the  religion  of  his  country,  endeavours  by  a  phi- 

Seft.  i .  lofophical  folution  to  explain  away  fomewhat  of 
the  abfurdity  of  this  antient  ficiion.  With  him, 
this  aukvvard  tale  is  only  an  ingenious  allegory, 
Cronos  is  the  emblem  of  time,  or  more  properly, 
of  that  unmeafured  duration  which  preceded  the 
formation  of  the  heavenly  luminaries  ;  and  by  Ju- 
piter is  meant  the  fupreme  ordererof  the  univerfe. 
'  Before  creation  was,'  faith  the  Roman  philofo- 
pher,  £  ere  the  circuit  of  the  heavens  was  eftablifh- 
6  eel,  duration  flowed  away  unperceived,  and  was 
6  fwallowed  up  in  the  unfathomable  gulph  of  Cha- 
6  os  ;  but  when  Jupiter  had  once  ordained  the 
4  circumvolution  of  the  celeftial  orbs,  then  no 
'  longer  did  Cronos  devour  his  progeny,  the  ages 
*  were  numbered,  and  time  (/jr««?)  was  int wilted 
c  in  the  ligatures  of  the  heavenly  bodies.'  Thefe 
mythological  refinements  are  the  language  of  later 
ages  :  the  early  Greeks,  ignorant  and  artlefs, 
were  ftrangers  to  them.  What  the  fabulifts  relate 
of  the  prefervatiori  of  Rhea's  infant  fon  feems  ra- 
ther to  indicate,  as  we  have  already  faid,  that 
Cronos  was  guilty  of  human  facrifkes,  and  that 
the  fages  of  Ida  reprobated  the  impious  practice. 
Compelled  by  the  abhorrence  of  his  fubjecls  to  ab- 
dicate his  kingdom  in  favour  of  his  fon  Afterius, 
Cronos  is  faid  to  have  fled  into  Italy,  where  on 
account  of  the  many  improvements  he  brought 
with  him  from  Crete,  he  was  held  in  grateful  re- 
.  inembrance  for  ages  after,  under  the  name  of 
Saturn.  The  character  of  Saturn  in  the  pagan 
mythology  confirms  the  fufpicion,  that  Cronos 
had  adopted  the  barbarous  rue  of  human  vidlims. 

THE  reign  of  Afterius  was,  as  we  have  feen,  a 
reign  of  great  prciperity.  He  extended  civiliza- 
tion throughout  his  whole  empire,  and  according 
to  the  Cretan  records,  obtained  a  complete  victory 

over 
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over  the  Titans,  a  formidable  faction  in  the  inte-  BOOK 
refts  of  Cronos,  who  held  pofleflion  of  a  part  of  I. 
the  kingdom,  and  like  their  leader,  were  addided  Seel,  i. 
to  human  facrifices.  Thefe  important  benefits  not 
only  endeared  Afterius  to  his  people,  but  advanced 
him  after  death  to  divine  honours.  Fable  affigned 
to  him  the  throne  of  heaven,  with  the  awful  title 
of  Sovereign  Lord  of  gods  and  men.  His  brother, 
who  had  fuperintended  his  naval  operations,  was 
made  god  of  the  fea  by  the  name  of  Pofeidon,  the 
Neptune  of  Latium.  And  Pluto,  his  other  bro- 
ther (probably  becaufe  he  died  young)  had  the 
kingdom  of  Hades,  or  the  invifibie  world,  com- 
mitted to  him,  and  was  fuppofed  to  rei<;n  over 
the  regions  of  death.  Minos  himfelf  had  his  por- 
tion of  honour.  He  had  given  laws  to  men  on 
earth  :  fi£Hon  invefted  him  with  the  dignity  offu- 
preme  judge  of  departed  fpirits.  Neither  was 
Europa  forgotten  in  the  fyftem  of  adulation. 
Seated  on  the  heavenly  throne  along  with  Aflerius, 
fhe  had  her  wormippers  in  every  part  of  the  gentile 
world,  being  called  by  the  Greeks  HFA  or  the  La- 
dy, by  the  Latins,  Juno. 

THESE  wild  flights  of  imagination,  ftrange  a* 
they  may  appear,  are  eafily  accounted  for.  The 
deifying  of  dead  raen  had.,,  fome  ages  before,  "been 
introduced  by  the  Canaan  ittfli  emigrants  into  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Egypt,  from  which  country  the  Cu- 
retes  are  fuppofed  to  have  come.  To  thele  -men  oi 
Ida,  befides,  it  brought  at  once  a  gratification  cf 
pride  and  an  important  encreafe  of  influence,  to 
have  thofe  princes,  whom  they  were  known  to 
have  aliided  with  their  counfels,  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  gods.  At  the  fame  time,  the  grofs  igno- 
rance of  the  Cretan  people  encouraged  the  illufion. 
Prompted  by  nature  to  .acknowledge  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  incapable  from  their  uninrhutted  flare 
of  forming  proper  notions  concerning  Him,  they 

greedily 
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BOOK  greedily  took  in  every  monftrous  legend  that  im- 
L       pofture  offered  to   them.     The  policy  of  the  Cre- 

Sett.  i.  tan  princes  contributed  alfo  to  ratify  the  fraud. 
Minos  particularly,  the  fon  and  fucceffor  of  Afte- 
rius,  appears  to  have  thought  it  his  intereft  to  be 
reputed  the  offspring  of  a  god,  with  whom  he  had 
an  intercourfe,  and  who  directed  his  plan  of  go- 
vernment. 

How  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  Cretan  Afterius 
obtained  the  high  rank  he  holds  among  the  pagan 
divinities,  and  was  advanced  to  the  fupremacy  of 
heaven,  is  a  queftion  of  no  grear  difficulty.  To 
his  having  been  the  firft  of  the  Grecian  princes 
that  was  deified,  the  distinction  may  have  been 
due  ;  or  perhaps,  to  his  having  been  the  mod 
powerful  Grecian  prince  of  his  time,  fovereign  not 
only  of  Crete,  but  of  the  irtes  adjoining,  and  even 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  fouthern  continent  of 
Greece,  which  in  early  times  appears  to  have  been 
in  fubje6tion  to  the  Cretan  king :  the  fame  fubor- 
dination,  that  fubfifted  among  the  gods  of  paga- 
nifm  in  their  earthly  fortunes,  having  been  gene- 
rally preferred  in  their  deified  ftate.  The  like  ho- 
mage therefore,  as  had  been  paid  to  Afterius  whilft 
on  the  Cretan  throne,  Crete  required  her  fubject 
nations  to  pay  to  him,  when  me  had  placed  him 
in  her  temples  ;  and  the  fupreme  lord  of  the  Cre- 
tan empire  became  the  fupreme  god  of  the  Grecian 
\vorld 

IT  is  however  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  as 
foon  as  fable  had  feated  Afterius  on  the  throne  of 
heaven,  we  gradually  lofe  fight  of  his  mortal  cha- 
rafter :  he  is  thenceforth  considered  as  the  repre- 
fentative  of  the  divine  nature  and  fupreme  mind, 
and  all  the  exalted  attributes  of  power,  wifdom, 
and  goodnefs,  which  belong  to  the  Moft  High,  do 
\ve  find  him  inverted  with.  A  ftrong  proof,  that  the 
mind  of  man  is  naturally  led  to  afcribe  every  ex- 
cellence 
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cellence  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  all,  and  that  BOOK 
even  the  deceits  of  paganifm,  though  they  might       I. 
obfcure,  could  never  totally  obliterate  the  heaven-  Seel.  i. 
taught  leflon. 

WE  are  however  to  remember,  that  the  domef- 
tic  hiflory  of  the  Jupiter  of  Crete  does  not  in  any 
degree  apply  to  the  feveral  Jupiters  of  whom  the 
pagan  legends  make  mention.  Among  the  Gre- 
cian tribes  which  did  not  bow  to  the  power  of 
Crete,  the  practice  grew  common  in  procefs  of  time, 
to  have,  each  of  them,  a  Jupiter  of  their  own. 
And  both  in  the  European  and  Afiatic  Greece,  as 
defpotifm  gained  ground,  every  prince,  who  by 
his  martial  prowefs  or  the  beneficence  of  his  fway 
had  contributed  to  the  national  glory  or  happinefs, 
generally  received,  whether  from  adulation  or 
from  gratitude,  the  like  idolatrous  tribute,  and  be- 
came the  Jupiter  of  his  people, 

THE.  other  Grecian  ftates  were  yet  in  their  in- 
fancy. Various  caufes  had  contributed  to  impede 
their  progrefs.  Of  the  feverai  principalities  which 
had  arifen  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  the  greater 
number,  inconfiderable  in  extent,  and  ^thinly  pro- 
vided with  inhabitants,  were  neither  capable  of  & 
forming  enlarged  fchemes,  nor,  if  formed,  of  car-  •! 
rying  them  into  execution.  A  kingdom  in  thofe 
early  days  often  confifted  of  a  fmgle  town,  with 
the  narrow  {trip  of  territory  that  iurrounded  it  : 
and  fcarcely  was  there  a  plantation,  of  which  the 
chieftain  did  not  lay  claim  to  fovereignty.  Hence 
the  many  Grecian  kingdoms  mentioned  byantient 
writers,  which  in  fome  generations  after  are  no 
longer  to  be  found.  So  low  down  as  the  fiege  of 
Troy,  Theflaly  found  room  for  nine  kingdoms. 
And  in  Peloponnefus  alone  reigned  thirty  princes 
at  one  time.  Thefe  principalities,  however  fmall, 
were,  befides,  all  independent  principalities,  not 
ftrengthenedby  any  communication  with  eachother, 

VOL.  I.  I)  or 
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B  o  o  K  or  any  interchange  of  information  or  good  offices  ; 
I.       every  chieftain,  in  the  pride  of  royalty,  beholding 

Seel.  i.  the  feveral  chieftains  around  him  with  contempt  or 
with  jealoufy.  Had  they  even  been  difpofed  to 
adopt  a  more  liberal  policy,  Greece  in  thofe  days 
knew  not  what  a  road  was ;  the  line  of  intercourfe 
lay  acrofs  pathlefs  wilds,  and  formidable  were 
the  dangers  to  be  encountered  by  the  adventurous 
traveller :  the  exploits  recorded  of  Thefeus  and 
the  heroes  of  his  time  prove  it  abundantly.  Other 
cares  alfq  of  the  mod  urgent  nature  left  thefe  petty 
ilates  no  leifure  for  improvement.  They  had  not 
fuftenance  only,  but  felf-defence,  to  provide  for. 
Refcued  from  the  foreft,  their  little  territories 
were  encompafled  with  woodland,  which  Hill  oc- 
cupied a  large  portion  of  the  country,  the  haunt 
of  wild  beafts  and  unreclaimed  favages,  to  whom 
every  plantation  was  an  object  of  prey,  and  againft 
whom  every  fence  that  the  han4  of  induitry  could 
raife  was  a  precarious  protection. 

IN  addition  to  thofe  ills,  thefe  petty  kingdoms 
were  often  overfet  by  hoftile  irruption.  Several 
of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Deucalion,  who  had 
fat  down  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Greece,  dif- 
fatisfied  with  their  fituation,  moved  on  fouthward. 
.Atharms,  great  grandfon  to  Deucalion,  entered 
Bceotia,  \vhere  he  potfelled  himielf  of  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Orchonienos.  Endymion,  another  of 
his  defendants,  -paitrd  over  into  7£gialea,  known 
alrenvards  by  the  name  of  Peloponnefus,  and  hav- 
ing dethroned  Cly menus,  one  of  the  dilciples  of 
the  face's  of  mount  Lta,  reigneJ  in  Elis.  Endy- 
mion's  amorous  intercouries  with  the  Moon  have 
£iven  to  this  prince  a  diitinguimed  place  in  the 
poetic  annals.  Reduced  to  plain  hiitory,  the  fa- 
bie  only  fays,  that  thefe  early  coloniits  were  not 
unacquainted  with  jfh'onomicai  observations,  and 

that 
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that  to  this  valuable  branch  of  fcience  Endymion  BOOK 
often   dedicated   his   nightly   hours.     Salmoneus       I. 
likewife,    a   prince  of  the  fame  family,  quitting  Seft.i* 
Hellas,  founded  a  city  on  the  weft  coafl  of  .ZEgia- 
lea  near  the  Elean  borders.     The  mad  attempt  of 
this  impious  prince  to  imitate  the  thunder  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  the  punimment  of  his  prefumption  by  the 
real  bolt  of  the  incenfed   deity,  is    a   ftory   well 
known  to  the  claflic  reader.     Whatever  was  the 
particular  fate  of  Salmoneus,  the  example  of  thefe 
adventuring  leaders  was  followed  by  other  princefc 
of  the  race  of  Deucalion  ;  and  to  two  of  thefe  the 
kingdoms  of  Corinth  and  of  Pylus 'Neftor's  royal 
feat)  owe  their  beginning;  the  lafl founded  by  Ne- 
leus,  brother  to  Pelias  and   father  to  Neftor,  the 
other  by  Sifyphus,  fon  to  .ZEolus,  grandfon  of  Deu- 
calion. Meanwhile,  other  adventurers  from  abroad 
poured  in   alfo,  fome   from  the  countries  to  the 
north   of  Theflaly,  fome  from  Afia,  fome  from 
Egypt ;  whilft  the  numerous  rovers,  who  had  now 
begun  to  infult  the  Grecian  coafts,  made  inroads 
into  the  country,  fpreading  devaftation  wherever 
they  came.    In  this  manner  were  moft  of  the  early 
kingdoms,   particularly    thofe   in    the   fouth    of 
Greece,  overthrown,  or  transferred  to  new  poifef- 
fors.     And  thus  Orithya,  an  Athenian  princefs, 
was  carried  off  by  plunderers  from  Thrace  ;  and 
lo^.  daughter  to  the  king  of  Argos,  by   corfairs 
from  Egypt. 

ACCORDINGLY  the  records  of 'thefe  antient 
ftates,  of  which  Greece  made  her  boafl,  when 
they  are  brought  down  to  the  fcale  of  hiltory,  ex- 
hibit little  more  than  a  confufed  account  of  the  tu- 
multuary fkirmifhes,  predatory  incurfions,  and 
bold  foreft-atchievements,  which  occupied  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  feveral  Grecian  tribes  during  that 
dark  period.  Even  with  relation  to  the  nobler  ex- 
ploits of  thofe  early  worthies,  whom  the  poets  of 

1)  2  this 
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BOOK  this  country  have  fo  delighted  to  celebrate,  the  an- 
I.       nals  of  their  glory  will  be  found  to  confift  princi- 

Sech  i.  pally  in  clearing  the  woods  of  fome  wild  beaft,  or 
expelling  from  his  ftrong  hold  fome  ravager,  the 
terror  of  the  hamlets  around. 

To  the  pride  of  Greece  however  it  had  been  too 
mortifying,  had  her  hiftory  been  difgraced 
with  a  bare  recital  of  events,  which  fo  fully  atteft 
the  humility  of  her  early  fortunes.  Hence  the  aids 
of  ficlion  have  been  called  in  to  give  dignity  to  the 
feveral  occurrences  of  thofe  heroic  times,  and  the 
moft  trivial  adventure  Hands  honoured  with  the 
intervention  of  fome  deity.  If  Orithya  was  carried 
off,  it  was  the  god  of  the  northwind,  enamoured 
of  her  beauty,  that  bore  her  awav.  If  lo  fuffered 
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violence,  Jupiter  himfelf  was  the  raviftier.  Even 
the  fports  of  the  chace  were  rendered  important 
by  the  intereil  which  the  gods  took  in  them  :  and 
the  death  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  a  mere  rural  ex- 
ploit, if  diverted  of  the  ornaments  of  fable,  has  been 
made  to  hold  a  diflinguilhed  place  in  the  Grecian 
records. 

THIS  fragment  of  Calydonian  hiftory  may  not 
improperly  find  admiffion  here,  as  it  delineates 
ftrongly  the  manners  and  love  of  fable  of  thofe  re- 
more  ages,  and  is  befides  rendered  valuable,  inaf- 
much  as  we  have  a  confiderable  part  of  it  on  the 
authority  of  Homer  himfelf 

WESTWARD  of  the  bay  of  Corinth,  bordering 
on  the  Ionian  fea,  lay  ^Etolia,  a  diftridt  of  which 
formed  the  little  kingdom  of  Calydon.  CEneus, 
who  reigned  over  it,  had,  it  feems,  provoked  the 
anger  of  Diana  the  goddefs  of  the  forelts,  by  for- 
getting, at  the  annual  feaft  of  firft-fruits,  to  honour 
her  with  the  due  Sacrifices  ;  and  in  revenge,  the 
goddefs  had  fent  a  boar  of  uncommon  fize  and 
iiercenefs  to  fpread  terror  throughout  Calydon. 
At  the  earned  entreaties  of  the- Calydonian  king, 

the 
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the  princes  of  ./Etolia  and  other  countries  adjaceat  BOOR. 
affembled  to  clear  the  fields  of  this  mighty  ravager ;  I. 
when  after  a  difficult  and  dangerous  chace,  which 
proved  fatal  to  fome  of  the  gallant  huntfmen,  the 
monfler  was  at  length  brought  to  the  ground.  But 
the  vengeance  of  Diana  was  not  yet  appeafed.  The 
goddefs  excited  among  the  chiefs  a  contention,  to 
whom  the  honours  of  the  chace,  the  head  and  hide 
of  the  boar,  fhould  belong.  In  the  heat  of  this 
conteft,  Meleager,  fon  to  GEneus,  exerting  him- 
felf  in  favour  or  Atalanta,  a  beautiful  young  hua- 
trefs  of  princely  birth  who  had  been  the  firft  to 
wound  the  boar,  had  the  misfortune  to  flay  his  own 
uncle,  brother  to  his  mother  Althaea.  The  en- 
raged Althaea,  as  foon  as  ihe  heard  of  the  fatal 
deed,  pronounced  a  curfe  upon  her  fon. 

SHORTLY  after,  the  Calydonians  found  them- 
fclves  engaged  in  a  dangerous  war.  Certain  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes  (Curetes  Homer  calls 
them,  probably  a  Cretan  colony)  claimed  a  mare 
of  the  mighty  prize,  the  honours  of  the  late  chace, 
and  their  fuit  being  rejected,  laid  fiege  to  Calydon, 
which  was  foon  reduced  to  extremity,  becaufe 
Mel  eager,  on  whom  the  dependence  of  his  coun- 
trymen lay,  refufed,  through  anger  at  his  mo- 
ther's imprecations,  to  oppofe  the  enemy.  In 
vain  had  all  the  honourable  men  of  Calydon,  in 
vain  the  aged  CEneus,  in  vain  had  Althaea  herfelf 
employed  every  folicitation  to  win  his  aid  ;  when 
the  entreaties  of  his  wife  Cleopatra  effected  what 
no  one  elfe  could  bring  to  pals:  foftened  by  her 
diitrefs,  the  hero  fuppreffed  his  refentment,  rufn^J 
forth  to  the  field  of  war,  and  faved  Calydon. 

THUS  far  Homer.  The  fequel  of  Meieager's 
(lory  we  are  to  gather  from  otiier  fabuliits.  Not 
all  his  gallant  achievements,  nor  even  Althaea's 
repentance,  could  avert  the  dire  effect  of  the  ma- 
tcnial  imprecation  :  it  was  recorded  .in  the  realms 

below  j 
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BOOK  below  ;  and  the  unhappy  Meleager,  purfued  by 
I.  the  vindictive  furies,  periflied  miferably.  The 
Seft.i.  tale  is  embellifhed  by  other  writers  with  this  cir- 
cumftance  :  that  Althaea,  at  the  time  of  Melea- 
ger's  birth,  had  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
Deftinies  (three  fillers  who  prefide  over  human 
fortunes)  a  billet  which  they  told  her  mould  be 
coeval  with  her  fon  ;  as  long  as  that  remained  en- 
tire, he  was  to  live  :  in  her  paffion  of  anger,  Al- 
thaea caft  the  fatal  billet  into  the  flames,  which  be- 
ing confumed,  Meleager  expired.  Unable  to  fur- 
vive  him,  Althaea  and  Cleopatra  laid  violent  hands 
on  themfelves.  The  calamitous  end  of  CEneus 
himfelf  completed  the  punimment  of  his  offence : 
he  died  a  wretched  exile  at  Argos,  to  which  he 
had  fled  for  refuge  after  being  driven  from  the 
throne  of  Calydon.  Before  his  deceafe,  his  younger 
fon  Tydeus  fell  in  the  Theban  war ;  and  his  daugh- 
ter Deianira,  whom  Hercules  had  wedded,  in  a 
fit  of  jealoufy  wrought  the  deftru&ion  of  her  huf- 
band,  and  repenting  of  the  deed,  killed  herfelf. 

THE  obfcurity,  which  the  ornaments  of  fable 
have  fpread  over  this  portion  of  the  Calydonian 
annals,  will  be  found  to  affect,  more  or  lefs, 
whatever  accounts  are  to  be  had  of  the  antient  he- 
roes of  Greece.  The  hiftories  of  Perfeus  and 
Bellerophon,  two  of  the  moft  renowned  of  thefe, 
afford  flriking  inftances  of  it. 

PERSEUS  was  grandfon  to  Acrifius  king  of  Ar- 
gos. This  prince,  to  \vhom  the  oracle  had  an- 
nounced that  he  was  deflined  to  be  flam  by  the 
hand  of  his  grandfon,  fought  to  avert  his  fate  by 
fhutting  up  his  daughter  Danae  from  ail  inteV- 
courfe  with  mankind,  confined  in  a  tower,  whole 
walls  (fay  the  poets,  to  imprefs  us  with  an  idea  of 
their  impregnable  ftrength)  were  of  brafs.  The 
precaution,  however,  proved  fruitlefs.  Jupiter 
/til  in  love  with  the  young  princefs,  and  found 

means 
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means  to  obtain  accefs  to  her,  difguifed  under  the  B  o  o  K 
powerful  form  of  a  fhower  of  gold,  the  fruit  of      I. 
which   interview  was  Perfeus.     Acrifius,    under  Seft.i. 
the  double  impulfe  of  refentment  and  fear,  imme- 
diately on  the  delivery  of  his  daughter,  command- 
ed her  to  be  enclofed   in  a  cheft   with  her  infant 
fon,  and  caft  into  the   fea.     The  waves  however 
bore  them  fafe  to  the  mores  of  the  little  iflp.nd  Se- 
riphus  (^oneof  the  many  that  overipiedd  the  -ffige- 
an  fea)   the  king  of  which  ifiand  received  them 
both  into  his   protection,  and  kept  them  till  Per- 
feus was  of  years  to  attempt  perilous  adventures. 
That'period  being  arrived,  the  hero  let  off  from 
Seriphus,  furnifhed,  fays  the  fable,   with  armour 
given  him  by   the   gods   themfelves.     From   the 
dextrous  Mercury,  patron   of  athletic   fports,  he 
received  a  falchion,  whofe  edge  was   irrefiftible : 
Minerva,  the  goddefs  of  wife  counfels,  fupplied 
him  with  a  fhield  ;  and  the  monarch  of  the  regi- 
ons of  darknefs,  Pluto  preferred  him  with  a  hel- 
met, which  rendered  the  wearer  invifible.     Some 
of  the   poets  add,  that   the   nymphs   alfo  enabled 
him  to  make  his   way,  when  neceflary,  through 
the  air,  by  wings  affixed  to  the  young  champion's 
feet.     His   firft  enterprife  was    an  attack  on  the 
Gorgades,  iflands  on  the  African  coaft,  fubjecl:  to 
three  fitters  called  the  Gorgons,  the  iifue  of  a  fea- 
god,  famed  for  their  power,  treafures,  and  terrible 
appearance.     From  the  time  of  their  birth,  their 
faces  had  been  imprefied  with  the  furrows  of  age  ; 
their  teeth  equalled   in  length  the  tufks  of  a  wild 
t>oar  ;  they  had  hands  of  brafs,  wings  of  gold,  and 
one  eye  only  in  common  among  them.     The  mod 
hideous  of  the  three  was  Msdufa  :  makes  clothed 
her  head  inflead  of  hair ;  and  her  afped.1  was  fuch, 
that  whofoever  ventured  to  look  on  it  was  inftantly 
changed  into  ftone.     Perfeus  nevertheleis  was  vic- 
iorious.     He   fl^v/   Medufa,  and  placed  her  head 

in 
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B  o  o  K  in  his  fhield,  where  it  continued  to  haye  the  fame 
I.  effeft  on  the  beholders,  as  if  it  had  ftill  been  in- 
Sect  i.  formed  with  life.  Thence  he  paflfed  over  into  Mau- 
ritania, whofe  king  was  Atlas,  a  prince  of  gigantic 
fize  and  enormous  ftrength,  and, the  poffeflbr  of 
immenfe  wealth,  having  flocks  and  herds  without 
number,  and  in  his  garden  trees  that  bowed  down 
with  fruits  of  gold.  HerePerfeus  muft  have  been 
totally  overmatched,  if  he  had  not  made  a  feafon- 
able  ufe  of  Medufa's  head  :  by  the  help  of  this,  his 
enemies  fell  before  him,  and  Atlas  himfelf  was 
changed  into  a  (lone  which  bore  his  name  for  ages 
after,  yielding  his  boafted  treafures  a  prey  to  the 
conqueror. 

WE  find  Perfeus  next  on  the  coaft  of  Phoenicia. 
The  territories  of  Cepheus,  king  of  Joppa,  being 
infefted  by  a  fea-monfter,  an  oracle  had  required 
the  king  to  give  up  his  lovely  daughter  Andromeda 
to  be  devoured  by  its  jaws,  as  the  only  means  of 
relieving  the  country.  The  diftrefs  of  his  people 
had  at  length  prevailed  over  the  feelings  of  the  pa- 
rent; Andromeda  was  bound  to  a  rock,  and  already 
was  the  fell  deflroyer  in  view,  when  Perfeus  ap- 
peared in  the  air,  upborn  or,  his  wings.  The 
event  of  the  combat  may  be  eafiiy  conjeclured.  He 
darted  down  on  the  monfter,  flew  him,  and  received 
in  reward  the  hand  of  the  fair  princefs  whom  he 
had  delivered. 

AFTER  thefe  fucceffes  Ferfeus  returned  to 
Greece,  where  the  fortunes  of  Acrifius  had  under- 
gone a  great  revolution.  His  brother  Proetus,  who 
had  long  flnce  call  an  ambitious  eye  on  the  throne 
of  Argos,  being  affured  that  Acrifius  was  now 
childlefs.  had  put  his  def.gr-s  into  execution  by 
openly  invading  the  kingdom.  Perfeus  made  it 
Hsfirlt  care  to  humble  the  ufurper,  and  reinliate 
his  grandfather  on  the  throne.  The  oracle,  with 
which  Acrifius  .was  threatened,  vyas  ftill  however 
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to  have  its  completion.  Perfeus  was  exercifmg  in  B  o  o  K 
the  prefence  of  his  grandfather  at  quoits,  one  of  I. 
the  cuftomary  games  of  that  age,  when  his  quoit  Seft.  i. 
chancing  to  alight  on  the  foot  of  the  old  king  was 
the  caufeofhis  death.  The  unhappy  accident  ob- 
liged Perfeus  to  depart  from  Argos  :  for  among 
the  antLent  inhabitants  of  Greece,  fuch  was  the 
tendernefs  (hewn  to  the  life  of  man,  that  even  he 
who  had  killed  another  without  defign  was  obliged 
to  go  into  baniftiment,  not  to  return,  till  he  had 
obtained  expiation  at  the  court  of  fome  foreign 
prince.  Refigning  the  throne  therefore  to  the 
family  of  Prcetus,  Perfeus  retired  to  another  part 
of  the  country,  where  he  built  Mycenae,  after- 
wards the  rival  of  Argos,  and  fora  time  a  city  of  the 
greateft  eminence  in  thefouthern  parts  of  Greece. 

TWE  remainder  of  the  days  of  Perfeus  appears  to 
have  been  days  of  glory,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture  from  the  honourable  ftation  the  poets 
have  affigned  to  him  and  his  family.  He  and  his 
wife  Andromeda,  with  her  father  and  mother  Cc- 
pheus  and  Caffiopeia,  were  tranflated  into  heaven, 
and  became  conftellations.  Probably  Cepheus  and 
Perfeus  employed  themfelves  in  agronomical  ob- 
fervations,  and  the  ftars  which  have  their  names 
from  this  royal  family  were  fir  ft  obierved  by  them. 
This  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  Cicero. 

THE  hiftory  of  Bellerophon  is  not  lefs  ftronglj 
tinctured  with  this  romantic  colouring. 

NOT  the  lead  remarkable  of  thefeveral  principa- 
lities founded  in  Greece  by  the  defendants  of 
Deucalion  was  that  on  the  Ifthmus,  which  divides 
the  .ZEgean  fea  from  the  Ionian,  connecting  the 
northern  part  of  Greece  with  its  fouthern  penin- 
lula.  On  this  neck  of  land  Sifyphus,  ion  to  ^Eo- 
lus  whofe  grancUire  was  Deucalion,  built  a  city, 
called  at  the  beginning  Ephyre,  but  more  general- 
ly known  by  its  later  name  of  Corinth.  To  Sify- 
phus 
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BOOK  phus  fuccccded  his  fon  Glaucus,  who  was  the  fa- 
I.  thcr  of  Beilerophon.  By  ill  fortune  Bellerophon 

Sect,  r.  flew  his  brother  ;  in  confequence  of  which  defile- 
ment, though  heir  to  the  Corinthian  crown,  he 
found  it  necelfary  to  withdraw  to  the  court  of  Ar- 
gos,  where  Proetus,  then  on  the  Argive  throne, 
admitted  him  to  the  rites  of  expiation.  Proetus  was 
at  this  time  ftricken  in  years  ;  but  he  had  a  queen 
of  agje  much  inferior,  Sthenoboea,  or  Antceea,  as 

Yi^r^O  '  '  ' 

io*  Homer  calls  her,  who  faw  the  young  prince  with 
guilty  eyes,  and  foon  found  an  opportunity  of 
making  her  tender  wifhes  known  to  him.  Belle- 
rophon had  virtue,  and  rejected  her  fuit  :  an  in- 
dignity which  Sthenoboea  refented,  by  accufmg 
him  to  her  hufband  of  an  attempt  upon  her  honour. 
The  fond  king  lent  a  credulous  ear  to  the  accufa- 
tion  ;  but  fo  highly  in  thofe  primitive  times  were 
the  laws  of  hofpitality  revered,  that  he  durft  not 
embrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  man,  however 
criminal,  to  whom  he  had  given  refuge.  He  fent 
him  away  to  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia  and  father  to 
Sthenoboea,  with  fealed  tablets,  in  which  the 
charge  againft  Bellerophon  was  warmly  urged,  and 
Jobates  called  upon  to  revenge  the  infult  offered  to 
his  family, 

DURINO  nine  days  Jobates  leaded  the  noble 
flranger,  before  he  would  enquire  into  the  bufi- 
nefs  that  had  brought  him  to  the  Lycian  court. 
At.  length  on  the  tenth  day  the  deadly  difpatches 
were  opened,  and  Jobates  was  informed  of  the 
dreadful  fecret.  The  fituation  of  the  Lycian  king 
was  now  peculiarly  diftrefling.  The  honour  of  his 
daughter  was  dear  to  him  :  but  Bellerophon  was 
his  gueft  ;  and  a  principle  of  religion,  which  in 
the  age  othcroifm  men  knew  not  how  to  violate, 
forbad  him  to  execute  vengear.ee  on  a  perfon 
\vhom  he  had  admitted  to  his  table.  He  adopted 
a  middle  courfe,  and  as  if  he  meant  to  leave  the 

caufe 
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caufe  to  the  decifion  of  heaven,  refolved   to  fet  B  o  o  K 
Bellerophon  on  fome  perilous  enterprife,  in  which       I. 
he  might  have  an   opportunity   of  approving  his  Seft.i, 
magnanimity,  and  perhaps   his  innocence  ;  or  if 
guilty,  might  meet  the  punifhment  he  deferved. 

IN  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  city  where 
Jobates  had  his  refidence,  was  the  Chimsera,  the 
terror  of  Lycia,  which  had  defolated  for  a  confide- 
rabletime  the  whole  country  around.  This  mon- 
fter  had  the  upper  parts  of  a  lion,  its  middle  was 
that  of  a  goat,  its  tail  was  the  tail  of  a  dragon,  and 
out  of  its  mouth  iifued  flames  of  fire.  Bellerophon 
was  commanded  to  encounter  this  peft  :  he  obeyr 
ed,  and  was  fticcefsful.  Jobates  next  ordered  him, 
to  clear  the  country  of  the  Solymi,  a  tribe  of 
freebooters,  who  from  their  faftnefles  in  the  Lyci- 
an  mountains  made  frequent  incurfions  into  the 
plains  below.  He  fucceeded  in  this  fervice  alfo. 
He  was  then  required  to  employ  his  arms  againfl 
the  Amazons,  whom  he  defeated,  and  on  his  re- 
turn was  obliged  to  give  another  fpecimen  of  his 
prowefs  againft  a  band  of  chofen'  Lycians,  who 
were  ftationed  on  his  road  to  intercept  him  :  they 
all  fell  beneath  his  arm.  Thefe  repeated  deliver- 
ances wrought  an  impreffion  on  the  mindof  Jobates. 
He  began  to  fufpect  the  truth  of  an  accufation,  fo 
little  according  with  the  gallantry  of  this  chief,  and 
the  fignal  protection  with  which  heaven  had  diftin- 
guifhed  him.  Not  only  he  received  him  into  his 
favour ;  he  fhared  his  kingdom  with  him,  and 
gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  to  wife. 

BELLEROPHON'S  latter  fortunes  were  of  a  dark- 
er c  aft.  If  fome  of  the  writers  of  fable  were  to 
obtain  belief,  in  the  infolence  of  profperity  hs 
conceiv-ed  the  hope^  of  mounting  up  to  heaven  on 
the  back  of  a  winged  horfe  ;  but  Jupiter  punimed 
his  temerity  by  calling  him  down  again  to  this 
}ower  world,  there  to  wander  for  a  number  of 

ages, 
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BOOK  ages,  forlorn  and  comfortlefs.  This  fi&ion,  which 
I.  like  many  of  the  Grecian  tales  is  of  the  moral 
.  elafs,  and  feerns  to  have  had  in  view  the  infolence 
of  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the  fecrets  of  divine 
providence,  is  not  fupported  by  any  thing  that  ap- 
pears in  Bellerophon's  conduct.  The  account 
given  by  Homer,  though  fomewhat  involved  in  fa- 
ble, is  far  more  worthy  of  the  general  character 
which  this  prince  fuftains  in  antient  ftory.  His 
eldeit  fon  fell  by  the  hand  of  Mars  :  his  daughters, 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  were  flain  by 
the  arrows  of  Diana.  Calamities  fo  heavy  preyed 
an  the  fpirits  of  the  affectionate  father.  He  funk 
into  a  gloomy  melancholy,  and  fpent  his  laft  years 
in  a  lonely  retirement,  far  from  the  chearful  refort 
of  men. 

FROM  thefe  outlines  may  be  feen,  what  are  the 
historical  records  of  thofe  remote  ages.  An  air 
of  fidlion  prevails  through  the  beft  of  them.  And 
fuch  obfcurity  have  the  fabulous  mixtures  diffufed 
over  the  tranfaftions,  that  it  is  always  difficult, 
and  often  fcarcely  poiFible^  to  dcfcrv  the  truth. 
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SECTION     II. 


TH  E  infecure  ftate  of  mofl  of  the  principal!-  BOOK 
ties  of  Greece  in  their  early  days,  from  their  I. 
mutual  jealouftes,  from  the  fucceffive  hrvafions  of  Sect.  ». 
new  adventurers,  from  the  inroads  of  corfairs,  or 
the  incurfions  of  the  northern  borderers,  inter- 
rupted confiderably  during  a  length  of  time  the 
progrefs  of  civilization  throughout  this  country. 
The  firft  inftitution  that  feems  to  have  given  a 
check  to  barbarous  manners,  and  to  have  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  political  importance  of  Greece, 
xvas  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  To  whom  the 
original  plan  of  this  celebrated  eftablifhment  is  to 
be  afcribed — whether,  as  forne  pretend,  to  Acri- 
lius,  or  rather,  according  to  the  bed  efteemed 
writers,  to  Amphi&yon  a  fon  of  Deucalion,  is  a 
matter  involved  in  the  gloom  of  remote  antiquity, 
and  in  itfelf  of  little  moment.  In  what  view  the 
Council  was  inftitmed,  what  was  its  form,  and 

•what 
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BOOK  what  the  manner  in  which  it  operated,  are  points 
I.       more  worthy  of  hiflorical  enquiry. 

Seft.  2.       THE  feveral  petty  kingdoms  founded  in  Theffa- 
ly  by  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Deucalion  appear 
to  have  formed  the  north-eaft  boundary  of  what 
was   antiently  called  Greece.     Beyond  this  line 
dwelt  in  old  time  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithas,  peo- 
ple of  whofe  fiercenefs  the  Grecian  records  fpeak 
in  the  moft  exaggerated  ftyle  ;  and  farther  on,  va- 
rious hordes  of   the  Scythian   race  occupied  the 
country  fmce  known  by  the  name  of  Macedon, 
together  with  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Thrace. 
Againft  ihe  infults  of  thefe  rapacious  neighbours  it 
feemed  as  if  nature  had  provided  Greece  with  an 
effectual  rampart.     The  foot  of  mount  CEta  pro- 
jected within  a  mort  way  of  the  Maliac  bay,  a  deep 
and  dangerous  morafs,  leaving  only  a  very  narrow 
pafs,  which  in  thofe  days  was  believed  to  be  the 
(ingle  entrance  from  the  north  into  Greece,  and 
obtained  from  that  circumflance  the  name  of  Py- 
\x,  the  gates,  or  on  account  of  certain  hot  fprings  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Thermopylae,  the  gates  of  the 
hot  fprings.      Many  circumftances  contributed  to 
render  this   pafs   formidable.     On   one  fide,  the 
fteepy  afcent  of  CEta,  even  to  the  clouds,  appeared 
to  defy  the  foot  of  man ;  on    the  other,  the  Ma- 
liac fens  preiented  an  abyfs  which  none  had  yet 
dared  to  fathom  :  and  between  thefe  lay  an  open- 
ing dark  and  rugged,  of  twenty  yards  breadth  at 
the  moft,  where  a  fmall  refolute  band  might  with 
eafe  have  withftoodthoufands.   And  yet,  more  than 
once   had  the  barrier  been  found  an  inefficient 
prote£tion.     The   northern   borderers,    fweeping 
away  the  feeble  oppofition  of  the  adjacent  inhabi- 
tants, had  often  poured  in ;  and  to  Bceotia,  and 
even  to  Attica,  had  their  depredations  been  known 
to  extend.     In  addition  alfo  to  foreign  danger,  the 
petty  ftates  into   which  Greece  was  then  divided 

had 
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had  but  too  frequently  the  claims  of  an  ambitious  BOOK 
neighbour  to  guard  againft  ;  and  with  whomfoever       I. 
was  the  right,  fuccefs  was   fsldom  with  the  weak-  Sed-.  2. 
eft. 

It  was  therefore  deemed  expedient,  that  a  con- 
federacy ihould  be  formed  of  fuch  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communities  as  by  their  fituation  or  their 
weaknefs  lay  moft  expofed  to  danger,  who  mould 
watch  over  the  general  weal,  and  pledge  themfelvs 
to  each  other,  according  as  the  emergency  might 
require,  either  to  repel  the  infult  of  foreign  ene- 
mies, or  controul  the  violence  of  internal  oppref- 
fors.     For  thefe  laudable  purpofes  twelve  of  the 
Grecian   ftates  entered  into  a   league,  of  whom 
nine  were  of  Theflaly,  or  bordering  on  it ;  a  plain 
indication,  on  which  fide  danger  was  moft  appre- 
hended :  the  other  aflbciates  were  the  Ionians(the 
antient  name  of  the  people  of  Attica)  the  Boeoti- 
ans, and  the  Phocians.     And  that  there  might  be 
a  permanent  tribunal,  where  the  aggrieved  mould 
always  find  redrefs,  and  every  matter  of  ilrife  be- 
tween ftate  and  ftate  be  brought  to  a  fpeedy  deci- 
fion,  a  council   was   eftablifhed,  compofed  of  de- 
puties from  thefe  feveral  ftates,  who  were  empow- 
ered to  hear  and    determine.     Twice    a  year  this 
council  was  to  hold  its  feffions,  in  fpring,  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  in  autumn,  in  that  of 
Ceres  on  the  banks  of  the  Afopus,  near  Thermo- 
pylae ;  and  it  might  be  convened  oftener,  on  any 
extraordinary  emergency.     To  add  luftre  to  a  tri- 
bunal of  fo  much  confequen-ce,  its  members  were 
inverted  with  the  facred  character  of  miniiters  of 
religion  ;  to  them  it  belonged,  befides  their  other 
offices,  to  fuperintend  the  worfhip  and  feftivals  of 
the  gods  (of  the  Delphic  deities  efpecially)  and  to 
take  care  that  violation  ihould  not  be  offered  to 
their  facred  edifices,  or  to  any   of  the  poffeffions 
which  had  been  dedicated  to  them.     In  puriiming 
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BOOK  delinquents,  they  commonly  proceeded  by  way  of 
I.       fine  :  fentence  given,  the  party  condemned  was  to 
Sedt.  2.  yield  obedience  immediately,  on  pain  of  being  pro- 
nounced accurfed  ;  and   if  it  was  found  neceffary 
to  employ  force,  the   other   Amphiclyonic   dates 
were  to  arm,  and  compel  the  refractory.     Several 
inftances  of  wars  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  Grecian 
annals. 

THIS  aflbciation,  though  confined  at  firft  to  the 
cantons  that  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Corinthian 
Ifthmus,  by  degrees,  as  the  original  members  be- 
gan to  emigrate  fouth\vard,  extended  itfelf  to  the 
greater  part  of  Greece,  prefer ving  its  ufe  and  dig- 
nity to  the  latter  days  of  the  Grecian  common- 
wealths. As  Greece  loft  her  liberties,  the  Am- 
phiclyonic dates  faw  their  power  depart  from 
them. 

WE  have  mentioned  the  Delphic  temple.  The 
diftinguimed  place,  which  this  houfe  of  idolatry 
holds  in  the  religious  hiftory  of  the  Grecian  people, 
renders  it  an  object  delerving  of  particular  atten- 
tion. 

THE  oracular  elablimment  at  Delphi  had  its  bi- 
•  ginning  in  the  darkeit  ages  of  Greece.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  work  of  certain  Egyptian 
colonifts,  who  pafled  over  thither,  according  to 
tome  hiftorians,  from  Crete,  according  to  others, 
from  the  Hyperborean  land.  What  were  the  arts 
employed  in  the  erection  of  this  fabric  of  import  ure, 
we  have  only  vague  conjecture  to  inform  us.  The 
firft  oracles,  fays  Grecian  fable,  were  delivered  by 
the  Earth.  Probably  from  fome  concealment  un- 
der ground  was  the  oracular  voice  made  to  iflue. 
No  temple  was  known  at  Delphi  in  thofe  days  of 
fimplicity.  The  abode  of  the  deity  was  formed, 
Paufanias  tells  us,  by  a  texture  of  laurel  boughs 
•  wrought  into  a  bower.  After  a  time,  the  induftry 
of  the  bee  tribe  erected  a  kind  of 'temple  walls  of 

wax, 
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wax,  adorned  with  the  wings    of  the  little  archi-  BOOK 
tects,  compofed   the  oracular    dwelling.     To  the       I. 
Earth  fucceeded  Themis,  the  goddefs  of  juftice.  Seel:.  2. 
It  fhould  feem  from  this  tradition,  that  the  oracu- 
lar miniliers  had  now  afiumed  to  themfelves  fome 
kind  of  judicial  authority.     Finally,  Apollo  or  the 
Sun,  a  deity    confeffedly   of  Egyptian  origin,  to 
whom  according  to  the  pagan  ritual  prophetic  in- 
fpiration  peculiarly  belongec^  had  the  oracle  com- 
mitted to  his  care. 

BUT  in  whatfoever  obfcurity  the  origin  of  this 
eftablifliment  may  be  enveloped,  there  is  little  dif- 
ficulty in  accounting  for  the  views  of  the  eitablifii- 
ers.  Doubtlefs  their  purpofe  was,  to  obtain  a 
dominion  over  the  favage  tribes  of  the  country  by 
poffefiing  them  with  the  belief,  that  they  were  the 
intrepreters  of  heaven,  and  that  the  fecret  of  hu- 
man deftinies  was  in  their  hands.  And  certainly, 
in  thofe  infant  days  of  the  Grecian  people,  many 
things  concurred  in  favour  of  fuch  an  attempt — 
the  delire  natural  to  the  human  mind  of  looking 
into  futurity  ;  the  difpofnion  to  the  love  of  the 
marvellous,  always  firongeft  in  the  barbarous  and 
uninftructed  ;  above  all,  thi  continual  fucceffioii 
of  new  invaders,  of  wars,  of  revolutions,  with 
which  Greece  about  this  period  began  tro  be,  and 
was  for  feveral  ages  after,  afflicted  heavily  ;  cala- 
mities which  run  ft  o.ten  have  brought  the  anxious 
enquirer  to  a  ianctuary,  where  he  was  taught  to 
expect  at  once  relief  from  his  prefent  diflrefs,  and 
the  knowledge  of  his  future  fortunes* 

THERE  was,  befides,  fdmewhat  in  the  Grecian 
character,  that  appears  to  have  encouraged  thele 
deceptions.  No  people  ever  aliened  with  a  fonder 
credulity  to  the  illufory  arts,  fuppoied  to  be.inftru- 
mental  to  prognostication.  A  dream,  a  monitrou's 
birth,  a  novel  fiu,ht,  a  fudd^n  voice,  the  flight  of 
a  bird,  rhe  crackling  of  a  leaf,  the  burning  of  a 

Vo  .  I.  E  ilraw. 
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were  religioufly  interpreted,  even  in  the 
I.  better  ages  of  Greece,  as  monitions  fent  by  the 
Se£t.  2.  gods.  And  fcarccly  was  there  in  that  entire 
country  an  antient  temple  or  monument,  grove  or 
hallowed  fpring,  where  at  fome  period  of  time  ora- 
cular refponfes  had  not  been  fought.  At  Dodona 
in  Epirus,  a  city  which  boafted  that  her's  was  the 
firft  temple  known  in  Greece,  it  was  the  national 
creed,  not  only  that  a  dove  had  been  originally 
the  prophetic  minifteiV  but  that  even  the  trees  of 
the  Dodonsean  foreft,  and  the  brazen  veflels  em- 
ployed in  the  fervice  of  the  preliding  deity,  had 
delivered  oracles. 

BUT  of  all   the  oracular  temples  recorded  in 
Grecian  ftory,  the  mod  highly  revered  by  the  pa- 
gan world  v:as  the  temple  of  the  Delphic  god.     It 
had  the  advantage  of  being  feated  in  the  midft  of 
Greece,  in  Phocis,  a  part  of  the  Grecian  land  re- 
nowned for  its  many  romantic   fituations,  mod  of 
which  are   celebrated    by  the  fabulifts  of  antient 
days  as  the  chofen  abode  of  the  feveral  rural  divi- 
nities.    And  at  every  fountain,  and  on  every  hill 
around,  had  the  nymphs  and  fauns,  faid  the  Greci- 
an vifionary,  been   frequently  feen  to  lead  their 
niazy  dances.     The  mountain  ParnafFus,  on  which 
the  Delphip  temple  was,  fhot  up  into  two  fummits, 
held  facred,  the   one  to    Bacchus,  the   other    to 
Apollo.     On  the  declivity  of  the   mountain    was 
the  Ca'lalian    fount,  whole  xvaters  had  the  virtue 
of  poetic  infpiration  :  to  the  margin  of  this  favou- 
rite fpring,  Greece  aiiJrmed,  it  was  the  delight  of 
the  Mules  to  refort  ;  and   here   had    the  heavenly 
voices  of  thofe  gotidefies  of  harmony  been  frequent- 
ly   heard.     On  the    fide   of  Parnadus,  near  the 
mountain's  brow  which  hung  boldly  over,  rofe  the 
oracular  temple  arnidft  rocks  and  precipices.   Two 
narrow  paths  led  to  it  :  every    other  way  nature 
had  made  inacceulble.     The  fyot  where  flood  the 
2  place 
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place  of  enquiry  was  adorned  with  laurel  groves  BOOK 
ever  blooming,  the  beauty  of  which  was  highly  I. 
relieved  by  the  rugged  and  barren  afpect  of  the  Seel.  2. 
neighbouring  parts  :  and  from  thence  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  the  rocks  lowered  regularly  with 
much  appearance  of  clefign,  exhibiting  at  fome 
diftance  the  image  of  a  great  and  awful  amphithea- 
tre. But  what  chiefly  contributed  to  the  majefly 
and  facred  horror,  which  are  faid  to  have  dwelt 
around  this  oracular  feat,  was  the  variety  of  echoes 
from  the  cavities  and  inflexions  of  the  mountain. 
Every  voice,  and  efpeciaily  every  found  of  horn  or 
trumpet,  was  repeated  a  number  of  times,  and  with 
a  wonderful  encreafe  of  flrength  :  fo  that  by  the 
artful  difpofing  of  fome  few  perfons  in  certain  parts 
of  it,  a  firm  perfuafion  has  been  inculcated  that 
beings  more  than  human  inhabited  the  place,  and 
the  whole  Parnaffus  at  times  has  feemed  to  {hake 
and  become  vocal. 

IN  their  management  of  the  Delphic  prieftefsf  for 
by  a  woman  were  the  oracles  delivered)  much  con- 
trivance is  likewife  difcernible.  Pagan  writers  tell 
us  ftrange  things  of  her  frantic  diitortions  of  fea- 
ture and  attitude,  at  the  time  that  the  god,  as  they 
called  it,  pofflffed  her*  Her  hair  (lood  on  end,  her 
eyes  rolled,  her  bread  wrought  with  tumultuous 
heavings,  her  voice  grew  furious,  (lie  howled,  and 
writhed  her  convulfed  body,  fo  that  fcarcely  coul'd 
theafiitting  prie'ls  retain  her  on  the  facred  tripod, 
the  feat  -where  me  was  placed  during  her  fuppofcd 
communication  with  the  demon.  Whid  fne  was 
thus,  minifters  appointed  for  the  purpofe  collecl- 
cd  the  broken  accents  that  burfi  from  her,  and 
moulded  them  into  verfe. 

THESE  extraordinary  emotions  fome  have   af- 
cribed  to  the   actual  influence   of  a   demon,  and 
fome  to  an  inebriating  vapour  arifing  from  the  ora- 
cular part  of   the   mountain,  of  which  the  priefts 
E  2  knev,- 
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BOOK  knew  the  fecret,  and  with  which  they  contrived  to 
I.         havvf  their  prophetefs  inflated.     With  more  proba- 

Sect.  2.  bility  they  may  be  accounted  for  in  a  different 
rr,anner.  It  appears  from  hiftory,  that  one  of  the 
principal  circumftances  by  which  the  guardians  of 
the  oracle  were  direcled  in  the  choice  of  a  prieftefs 
was  her  gloomy  cafl  of  mind;  and  that  for  three 
days  before  me  afcended  the  tripod,  no  fuftenance 
uas  allowed  her  but  fome  intoxicating  medica- 
ments, the  force  of  which  was  encreafed  by  her 
chewing  of  laurel  leaves,  and  undergoing  ftrong 
aromatic  fumigat'ons,  juil  before  me  was  placed 
on  the  prophetic  flool,  Thefe,  together  with  the 
impreflions  of  terror  which  the  fraudful  priefts 
were  in  readinefs  to  make  on  the  enthufiaftic  mind 
of  a  fufceptible  weak  female,  will  bed  tell  the  rea- 
fon  of  thofe  convulfive  agitations. 

To  the  general  caufes  already  afligned  for  the 
eftimation  in  which  the  oracle  of  Delphos  was  held 
by  antiquity,  we  mud  add  the  captivating  fplendor 
of  the  Pythian  games,  folemnized  here  every  fourth 
year  with  the  greateft  concourfe  both  of  the  feve- 
ral  Grecian  tribes  and  of  the  nations  adjoining, 
and  exprefsly  inftituted  by  the  Amphictyonic 
council  to  celebrate  the  Pythian  gcd.  As  in  thefe 
games  was  difpljayed  not  only  all  the  magnificence 
rf  pagan  fupciilition,  but  aiib  all^that  enchanting 
melody  to  be  had  from  the  pathetic  mufic  of  antient 
days,  it  will  not  appear  furprlflng  that  they  mould 
conciliate  an  uncommon  veneration  to 

The  great  leader  of  the  heavenly  choir, 

— ~  Whcm  Lycia's  plain , 

ly'hom  Deles  and  Ctiftalia's  jprings  obey. 

A  furr.ptuous  temple  was  raifed  in  honour  of  his 
orade,aTfd  when  ccnfumed  by  fire,  was  fuccceded 
by  another  ft  ill  more  iumptuous.  Numberlefs 

fuppliants 
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fuppliants  reforted  to   it  from   all  parts.     Princes  BOOK 
themfelves  fent  hither  to    enquire  .of  the  ilfue  of       I. 
battles  and  the  fate  of  empires.     And  fuch  a  pro-  Sed.  2. 
fufion  of  rich  offerings  did  the  piety  of  Europe  and 
Ada  hoard  up  together  here,  that  even  fo  early  as 
Homer,  had  the  treafures  of  the  Pythian  temple 
become  proverbial :  when  the  glory  of  that  edifice 
was  at   the    height,  they   are    fuppofed  to    have 
equalled  the  treafures  of  the  wealthieft  fovereigns 
of  thofe  days. 

HOWEVER,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  oracle  began 
to  lofe  much  of  its  influence.  As  the  people  he- 
came  more  knowing,  the  priefts  were  found  to  be 
lefs  fhrewd  ;  the  temple  was  repeatedly  profaned 
with  impunity  by  the  hand  of  the  fpoiler,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  boafted  majefty  of  the  tutelary  god  ; 
and  thofe  wonders,  which  had  excited  the  venera- 
tion of  a  rude  age,  were  beheld  with  indifference 
by  a  people  better  inftrufted.  Then,  difcoveries 
were  made  not  much  to  the  honour  of  the  Delphic 
minifters  ;  and  experience  proved,  that  oracles 
could  be  purchafed  for  a  price.  Until,  in  the  end, 
the  Pythian  mrine  fell  into  utter  difefteem,  and 
together  with  the  rell  of  the  Pagan  oracles  (ail 
certainly  the  offspring  of  artifice  and  ignorance) 
was  treated  with  contempt  by  the  pagans  them- 
felves. 

PROTECTED  by  the  Amphictyonic  confederati- 
on, thofe  provinces  of  Greece  which  lay  north- 
ward of  the  Corinthian  iflhmus  foon  began  to  en- 
joy fome  intervals  of  tranquillity.  Not  fo  the 
fouthern  provinces.  Expofed  on  every  fide,  they 
had  continually  to  dread,  now  the  cupidity  of  a 
reftlefs  neighbour,  and  now  the  depredations  of 
fome  new  ravager.  Scarcely  had  peace  been  re- 
ftored  to  thofe  iettlements  through  which  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Deucalion 
haJ  lately  fpuad  confusion,  when  the  landing  of 

Danuus 
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BOOK  Danaus  from  Egypt,    and  the  arrival  of  Pelops 
I.        from  Afra,  brought  on  far  more  confiderable  re- 
Seft.  2.   volutions.     The  large  mare,  which  thefe  two  lead- 
ers appear   to   have  had    in    the  affairs  of  early 
Greece,  has  made  their  names  memorable. 

THE  hiftory  of  Danaus,  like  that  of  the  other 
chiefs  of  thofe  diftant  ages,  has  come  down  to  us 
much  difguifed  with  romantic  embellimment.     His 
brother,  fay   the   antient    legends,   was    king   of 
Egypt.     Danaus   confpired  againft  him,  failed  of 
his  treafonable  purpofc,  and  was  forced  to  flee  into 
Greece.     He  had   fifty   daughters,  the  Egyptian 
king  as  many  fons,  who. deeply  enamoured  of  the 
young  princefTes,  followed  Danaus  to  the  Grecian 
Ihore,  and  befought  him  to  beftow  his  daughters 
on  them  in  marriage.  The  opportunity  of  mifchief 
was  not  neglecled  by  the   vindictive  Danaus.     He 
appointed,  that  the  nuptials  of  the  fifty  mould  be 
all  folemnized  together  ;  but  gave  orders  to   his 
daughters,  that  on  the   nuptial   night,  at  the  un- 
fufpefting  hour  of  repofe,  each  bride  mould  mur- 
der the  prince  me  had  efpoufed,  or  incur  death  as 
the  penalty  of  her  difobedience.    The  horrid  man- 
date was  but  too  faithfully  executed.     One  only 
of  the  princelfes  refufed  compliance,  an.!  fuvcd  her 
hufoand  at  the  price  of  her  own  life.     The  fancy 
of  the  poets  has  followed  the  traces  of  thefe  merci- 
leis  wives  even  beyond  the  grave.     A  guilt  io  un- 
exampled was  pronounced  bv  rhe  judges  of  the  in- 
fernal world  to  def^rve    unexampled  pr.niifiment  : 
they  are  doomed  in  rhe  realms  below  to  be  for  ever 
drawing   water  into   a  velTcl  ir.c.ipable   of   being 
filled. 

''•'HAT  p^rt  of  the  adventr.rrs  of  Danaus  gave 
rife  to  this  dark  fable,  or  how  far  the  hiitory  of 
his  fortunes  whilft  in  E<;vpt  may  be  concealed  be- 
neath ir,  it  were  of  little  ufe  to  enquire.  In 
Greece  he  feernsto  have  fupportcd  a  different  cha- 
racter. 
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rafter.    He  had  laiided  on  the  Argive  coaft,  where  BOOK 
reigned  at  this  time  an  inaitive,  timorous  prince,        I. 
by  name  Gelanor.     The  Argives  beheld   with  ad-  Seft.  2. 
miration  the  gallant  exertions  of  the  Egyptian  ad- 
venturer, fo  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  their  own 
king,  that  encouraged  by  an  omen  (a  rule  of  con- 
duel  much  attended   to  at    that  period)  they   de- 
pofed  Gelanor,  to  make  way  for  Danaus.     Their 
choice  of  him  was  in  a  manner  juflified  by  the  wif- 
dom  of  his  government.     The  territory  of  Argos 
was  remarkably  (leril  :  he  taught  them  to  fertilize 
the  barren  foil  ;  he  approved  himfelf  the  father  of 
his  new   fubjects,  by   introducing  among  them  a 
degree  of  civilization  and  culture,  to  which  they 
had  hitherto  been   ftrangers.     And    fo    dear  did 
they  hold  his  memory,  that  in  honour  of  him  they 
took   the  name  of  Danai,    an  appellation  which 
they  retained  ever  after,  and  which  was  extended 
likewifein  the  following  ages  to  the  other  Grecian 
communities.     His  daughters  alfo  are  recorded  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  inftructed  the  Argive  peo- 
ple to  celebrate  the  ft- aft  of  the  goddefs  of  harvefts 
after  the  manner  of  Egypt,  that  is,  with  typical  re- 
prefentations   and    allegoric  perfonages  ;  a    plain 
indication,  that  from  the  improvements,  of  which 
this  Egyptian  family   introduced  the   example,  a 
more  complete  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  the 
arts  connected  with  it  was  introduced  into  Greece. 
Grecian  tradition  tells  us,    that   feveral  of  thefe 
Egyptian  princerks  were  afterwards  matched  into 
fome  cf  the  molt  illufh  ious  families  of  the  country. 
-One  of  them,  Amymone,  is   faid  to  have  wedded 
a  powerful  prince  whoreigried  in  one  of  the  adja- 
cent iflands,  and  who  accordingly  Itands  honoured 
in  poetic   hiitory   with   the  title  of  Neptune,    or 
monarch    of  the  deep,   in  the  ilyle  of  adulation 
ufual  in  thole   days   of   ticlioii.     The  famed  Pala- 
medes,  to  whcfe  literary  abilities  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet 
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BOOK  bet  is  much  indebted,  a  leader  of  the  Greeks  at 
I.  Troy  who  fell  by  the  unjuft  accufation  of  the  wily 
Seel.  2.  UlyfTes,  was  grandfon  to  this  princefs. 

THUS  far  of  Danaus.  Pelops  makes  ilill  a  more 
conspicuous  figure  in  Grecian  ftory. 

OVER  that  part  of  the  greater  Phrygia  which  is 
adjacent  to  mount  Sipylus  reigned  Tantalus  father 
to  Pelops,  one  of  the  moft  potent  and  wealthy 
princes  of  his  time,  but  held  in  deteftation  by  his 
neighbours  on  account  of  his  impiety  and  vio- 
lences. Of  the  magnificence  in  which  he  lived 
fome  icica  may  be  formed  from  the  tradition,  that 
the  whole  aflembly  of  the  gods  honoured  his  ban- 
quet with  their  prefence.  But  the  fame  tradition 
intimates,  how  daring  was  the  guilt  of  this  impi- 
ous prince :  in  order  to  make  trial  whether 
his  heavenly  guefts  were  to  be  deceived,  he 
ferved  up  to  them  his  fon  Pelops,  {lain  by  him  for 
that  purpofe,  but  whom  the  gods  were  pleafed  to 
reflore  again  to  life.  From  this  uncouth  ficlicn  it 
feems  as  if  the  horrid  rite  of  human  facrifices  had 
been  part  of  the  guilt  of  this  Phrygian  tyrant,  and 
that  even  the  offering  up  of  his  own  fon  had  been 
attempted  by  him. 

PROVOKED  by  an  infult  of  the  mcft  flagitious 
nature,  the  royal  family  cf  Troy  at  length  en- 
gaged in  a  war  against  him.j  which  they  never 
ceafed  to  purfue  until  they  had  driven  the  guilty 
race  out  of  Afia.  Together  with  his  empire  Tan- 
talus loil  his  life  ;  and  his  fon  Pelops,  hopelefs  of 
recovering  the  throne  of  his  anceflors,  fled  to 
Greece  v.'irh  what  treafurehe  could  lave,  and  with 
a  number  cf  Afiatics  tiic  companions  of  his  for- 
tune. At  tl,is  time,  the  court  cf  Elis  employed 
the  attention  of  the  fcuthern  parts  of  Greece. 
CEnomaus,  the  J.lean  king,  was  accounted  the 
mod  expert  charioteer  of  thofedays.  In  the  info- 
lence  of  pride,  cr  perhaps  induced  to  it  by  fome 

oracle, 
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oracle,  he  had  challenged  the  prime  of  all  Greece  BOOK 
to  enter  the  lifls  againft  him  ;  his  daughter,  his  I. 
only  child,  with  the  throne  of  Elis,  to  be  the  re-  Sect,  3. 
ward  of  the  fortunate  champion  who  mould  obtain 
the  victory  over  him ;  the  vanquifhed  to  fuffer 
death,  as  the  price  of  his  prefumption.  Already 
had  twenty  noble  youths  attempted  the  hazardous 
conteft,  and  had  fallen  in  the  attempt.  Their 
mifcarriage  difcouraged  not  the  Phrygian  adven- 
turer from  offering  himfelf  a  claimant  ;  but  more 
provident  than  his  predecefibrs,  he  contrived  to 
fecure  an  intereft  in  Myrtilus,  the  confidential  fer- 
vant  of  the  king  of  Elis,  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
royal  chariot  was  always  entrusted.  Accordingly, 
the  two  contending  chariots  having  entered  the 
courfe,  when  CEnomaus  was  now  in  full  career, 
and  feemingly,  as  ufual,  ftretching  away  to  victo- 
ry, his  chariot  flew  afunder  :  the  king  fell,  and 
was  flain,  leaving  his  daughter  and  his  throne  to 
be  poflefled  by  the  victorious  Pelops. 

To  a  prince  accuftomed  to  the  fplendor  and 
martial  exploits  of  the  Afiatic  defpots,  the  Elean 
kingdom,  confined  within  fuch  narrow  limits  as 
generally  bounded  the  Grecian  kingdoms  of  thofe 
days,  appeared  but  an  humble  acquisition ;  more 
extenfive  objects  foon  courted  his  ambition.  Of 
Myrtilus,  to  whom  he  had  promifed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  in  requital  of  his  treachery,  he  foon  got 
rid,  by  inventing  a  charge  againft  him,  for  which 
he  put  him  to  death.  The  city  of  Olympia  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Elis  was  a  diftinct  principality, 
that  feemed  to  prefs  on  the  Elean  borders :  on 
fome  pretence  or  another  he  ejected  the  prince  who 
reigned  the:  e,  and  united  it  to  the  crown  of  Elis. 
In  like  manner  he  went  on,  enlarging  his  bounda- 
ries at  the  expence  of  the  feveral  petty  fovereign- 
ties  around  him  ;  and  where  he  could  not  hope  to 
fubjugate,  he  created  to  himfelf  an  influence,  in 

fome 
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B  &  o  K  iome  neighbouring  ftates  by  the  force  of  money, 
I,       in  others  by  intrigue  and  artful  fervices.     His  ions 
2.  and  grandibns  ailo,  as  they  grew  up,  he  made  the 
instruments  of  his  ambition,  contriving  for  them 
Aich  marriages  as  promised  aggrandifement  to  his 
family,    and  ftrengthening  himfelf    by    alliances 
with  the  mod  potent  of  thefe  fouthem  kingdoms. 

THIS  policy  foon  effected  what  he  had  in  view. 
In  fome  few  years  he  faw  himfeif  the  mod  refpecled 
of  the  Grecian  chieftains:  moft  of  the  fouthern 
princes  were  either  his  confederates  or  dependents  j 
and  the  entire  peninfula  to  the  fouthward  of  the 
Corinthian  ifthmus,  quitting  the  name  of  JEgialea 
or  Apia,  by  which  it  was  known  in  early  days, 
carried  down  to  the  fucceeding  generations  the  me- 
mory of  this  prince  by  receiving  the  appellation  of 
Tekps*  ijland)  Peloponnefus. 

WHAT  makes  the  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Pelopian 
family  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  is  the  cha- 
racter which  his  fons,  Atreus  and  Thyeftes,  bear 
m  antient  ftory.  The  younger,  Thyeftes,  jealous 
lhat  Atreus  was  more  richly  portioned,  had  been 
guilty  of  violating  his  brother's  bed,  and  by  his 
influence  with  the  adultrefs,  of  plundering  his 
treafures.  Atreus  difcovered  the  injury  that  had 
been  done  him,  but  with  great  art  fupprefled  his 
indignation,  till  he  found  an  opportunity  of  pri- 
varely  killing  two  of  Thyeftes'  children,  whofe 
fielh  he  caufed  to  be  dreffed,  and  ferved  up  at  their 
father's  table.  The  fun,  fays  the  Grecian  legend, 
turned  back  at  this  fight  of  horrors ;  and  an  irre- 
concilable enmity,  which  difplayed  itfelf  in  aferies 
of  bloody  deeds,  grew  up  between  the  brothers 
and  their  pofterity. 

NEVERTHELESS,  in  the  midft  of  the  difaftrous 
fcenes  which  thefe  domeflic  crimes  exhibited,  the 
public  fortunes  of  the  family  of  Pelops  continued 
iiill  to  £ouriih.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 

that 
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that  is,  about  fifty  years  after  the  arrival  ofPelopsin  BOOK 
Greece,  wefindthegrandfonsofthis  Afiaticftranger       I. 
pofleffedof  the  principal  maritime  provinces  on  the  Seel.  2. 
eaftern,  northern,  and  fouthern  coafts  ofPelopon- 
nefus :  they  were  feated  on  the  thrones  of  Mycenae 
and  Sparta ;  Corinth  with  its  depending  territories 
was  their's  ;  and  the  feveral  MefTenian  cities  con- 
fefied  their  fway.     And   even  of  the  inland  pro- 
vinces it  appears  that  fome  of  the  moft  confidera- 
ble  derived   their  importance  chiefly   from   their 
friendfhip,  and  looked  up  to  them  for  protection. 
In   naval  force   likewife  there  was  not  a  Grecian 
power,  not  even  Crete,  that  could   contend  with 
them  ;  and  over  molt  of  the  Grecian  iflands  they 
had  eftablimed  their  dominion. 

BUT  no  more  of  them  at  prefent.  This  part  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  Pelopidas  belongs  to  another 
period  :  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  of  them 
again. 

THE  continual  influx  of  new  adventurers  into 
Greece,  how  fatal  foever  we  may  conceive  it  to 
have  often  been  to  the  early  fettlements  in  this 
country,  was  far  from  being  detrimental  to  the 
general  profperity.  Independently  of  the  encreafe 
of  population  derived  from  it,  the  frequent  re- 
moves of  the  planters  from  their  firfl  feats  to  places 
of  greater  fecurity  occafioned  a  more  equal  diftri- 
bution  of  inhabitants  over  the  face  of  the  country, 
and  gave  cultivation  to  thofe  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous parts,  which,  but  for  this  prefiure  from 
abroad,  had  probably  during  a  length  of  years  re- 
mained defolate  and  ufelefs.  Thefe  ftrangers  be- 
fides,  together  with  augmented  numbers,  brought 
into  Greece  their  wealth,  their  improvements,  their 
induftry.  The  deep  wifdom  and  political  infliiu- 
tions  of  Egypt,  the  arts  commercial  and  manual 
of  Sidon,  the  literary  attainments  of  the  borderers 
on  the  fea  of  Edom,  the  fplendor  and  elegance  of 

tafte 
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BOOK  tafte  that  in  all  ages  have  diftinguifhed  the  Afiatics, 
I.  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  foldier  of  fortune,  the 
z,  habit  of  enterprife  of  the  bold  corfair,  all,  as  it 
were,  confpired  to  fafhion  the  Grecian  character. 
Fortunately  too  for  Greece,  thefe  bands  of  colo- 
nifts  foon  loft  the  memory  of  every  foreign  attach- 
ment :  cut  off,  mod  of  them,  by  circumftance  from 
all  hopes  of  feeing  again  the  country  whence  they 
came,  they  accuftomed  themfelvcs  to  look  upon 
Greece  as  their  native  foil,  and  to  confult  her  wel- 
fare with  a  filial  folicitude.  It  certainly  required 
fome  time,  before  the  tempers  and  habits  of  thefe 
tlifcoriiant  portions  of  mankind  could  be  melted 
dxrwn  and  blended  into  one.  When  this  was  com- 
pleted, then  did  the  genius  of  Greece  avow  itfelf. 
And  very  poffiuly  to  this  commixture  of  nations  is 
the  real  caufe  to  be  traced,  why  (he  ever  attained 
to  fuch  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  arts  and 
fcience,  and  why  at  this  day  we  have  to  admire 
that  invention,  that  acutenefs,  that  verfatility  and 
elevation  of  thought,  in  which  {he  feems  to  ftand 
foremort  among  the  nations, 

HITHERTO  the  Grecian  annals  have  exhibited 
to  us  little  elfe  than  the  infant  exertions  of  a  peo- 
ple rifing  flowly  into  civil  life,  and  in  the  courfe 
of  their  progreis  having  to  contend  with  all  thofe 
obftrucHons,  which  the  jarring  intereft  of  a  num- 
ber of  petty  tribes  independent  of  each  other,  and 
the  inceflant  incurfions  of  new  adventurers,  mud 
naturally  have  produced.  At  length  Greece  began 
to  exert  her  ftrength,  to  fee  the  mifchiefs  to  which 
Tier  disjointed  ftate  had  repeatedly  expofedher,  and 
in  the  union  of  her  Ions  to  feek  protection.  The  fir  ft 
atchievement  of  this  kind,  of  which  the  Grecian  re- 
cords have  preferved  the  remembrance,  is  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  And  yet  fuch  a  deep  obfcu- 
rity  have  the  embellishments  of  fable  call  over  mod. 
parts  of  tfrs  tranfaftion,  that  hiftory  has  been 
ibmetimes  diffident  of  adopting  it.  \Vc  fhall  en- 
deavour 
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deavour  to  trace  the  principal  outlines  of  what  this  B  Q  o  ac 
antient  event  appears  truly  to  have  been.  I. 

IN  the  early  days  of  the  Grecian  people,  the  Seel. 2, 
employment  of  the  corfair  was  honourable.  To 
range  the  feas,  in  order  to  make  a  defcent  wliere 
any  prize  was  to  be  havl,  and  to  plunder  and  cairy 
off  the  inhabitants,  was  numbered  among  the  nobleit 
martial  exploits  of  that  age  ;  and  the  mofl  civilized 
of  the  nations  that  dwelt  on  the  fhore  of  the  Me- 
diterranean did  not  difdain  to  emp'oy  tliemfelves  in 
thefe  predatory  expeditions.  Greece  had  often  fuf- 
fered  from  this  fpecies  cf  hofliiity  :  her  plantations 
had  been  laid  wafte  ;  her  villagers,  and  even  the 
daughters  of  her  princes,  had  been  carried  into 
captivity.  It  was  therefore  now  one  of  her  firrt 
cares  to  make  her  neighbours  know,  that  her 
coafls  fhould  no  longer  be  intuited  with  impu- 
nity. 

WHAT  Greece  had  never  yet  attempted,  a 
ftrong  naval  force  was  refolved  on,  to  fcour 
the  adjacent  feas,  and  imprefs  on  the  nations 
around  the  terror  of  the  Grecian  name.  The  fe~ 
veral  princes  throughout  the  Grecian  land  were  in- 
vited to  affift  in  the  generous  project,  and  one  fpi- 
rit  appeared  on  this  occafion  to  animate  the  whole 
people.  The  conducl  of  the  enterprise,  with  the 
iupeiintendence  of  the  naval  preparations,  was 
given  to  Jafon,  a  young  Tbeflfalian,  nephew  to  Pe- 
lias  king  of  lolchos.  To  his  banners  muhkudes 
crowded  from  every  part  of  Greece  :  and  in  the 
fpaceof  a  few  months  did  the  exulting  Greeks  be- 
hold a  fleet  of  their  own,  'home- bulk,  home-man- 
ned, riding  in  gallant  array  on  the  coaii  of  Thei- 
ialv. 

OF  what  number  of  vtiTels  this  fleet  confiBed, 
the  imperfecl  annals  ofthofedays  have  not  to  Li 
us.  Grecian  pride  has  taken  care  to  t  rani  mil  to 
us  the  name  only  of  the  Admiral-galley;  ih-- 
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B  o  OK  called  the  Argo,  according   to    fome,  in   compli- 

I.        ment  to  Argos  the  builder,  according  to  others, 

Se6l.2.  from  a  word  in  the  Phoenician  language  denoting 

an  armed  galley.     Whatever  was  its  fignification, 

the  word  has  fixed  in  thehiftoric  page  on  the  feve- 

ral  chiefs  who  engaged  in  this  expedition  the  title 

of  Argonauts,  the  Argo-mariners. 

TI-IKY  began  their   courfe   by  bearing  away  to 
the  ifland  of  Lemnos,  that  lies   off  Thrace.     This 
iiland.  fays  antient  ftcry,  was  the  firfl  place  of  the 
European  world  into  which  the  Egyptian  fages  in- 
troduced the  art  of  making  iron,  and  is  therefore 
celebrated  by  the   Grecian  fabulifts  as   the  facred 
refidence  cf  Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire,  and  patron 
of  fmithcraft.     It  does  not    however  appear,  that 
religion  had  any  fhare  in  conducting  the  Grecian 
adventurers  thither.     From  Lemnos  they   vifited 
divers  places  on  the  Thracian  coafl,  and  among 
the  reft,  SalmydeiTus,  the  royal  feat  of  Phineus, 
efteemed  fo   highly  in  thofe  days  for  his  wifdom, 
that  he  had  the  reputation  of  having  received  the 
gift  of  prophecy  from  the  gods.     Phineus  was  now 
far  advanced  in  years,  and  even  blind  through  ex- 
cefs  of  age  ;  of  which  infirm  condition  certain  of 
his  concubines  (fable  calls   them  Harpyei]  had  fo 
far  availed  thqmfelves,  as  to  ufurp   the  fupreme 
authority,  and  to  treat  the  old  king   with  the  ut- 
moll  contumely.     By  the   aid    of  the  Argonauts 
Phineus  was  enabled  to  recover  his  dignity,  and  to 
banifii  the  encroaching  females  from  Salmydeffus. 
He  tellified  his  gratitude  by  Tumiming  his  deliver- 
ers with  ample  information  of  :he  perils  they  were 
to  guard  againft  in  the  feas  which  they  were  to  ex- 
plore ;   and  to  his  iniTructions,  principally,   were 
they  indebted  for  the  fortunate  iifue  of  thdr  voy- 
age. 

AFTER   difplaying    their    prowefs    among    the 
Thracian  tribs*j  thefe   champions  crofled  over  to 

Afia, 
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Afia,  and  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy,  BOOK 
whofe  king  at  that  time  was  Laomedan.  Him 
they  found  much  exhaufted  by  an  unfuccefsful  Se&..  s~ 
war  againft  a  powerful  neighbour,  who  in  the  in- 
folence  of  victory  was  fpreading  devaflation  through 
the  territories  of  Troy,  and  had  refufed  to  grant 
peace  to  her  king  except  on  conditions  the  moil 
humiliating.  At  the  earnefl  defire  of  Laojnedon, 
who  promifed  to  recompenie  their  fervices  in  the 
moft  ample  manner,  they  efpoufed  his  caufe, 
and  relieved  him  from  his  formidable  adverfary. 

AN  exploit  of  a  more  arduous  kind   next   pre- 
fented  itielf.     On  the  northern  more  of  the  Eux- 
ine  or  Black   fea,  known,  to   the  antient  Grec 
from  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  laid  to  atsouiKL 
by  the  name  of  the  inbof pliable,  was  the  kingdom  of 
Colchis,  where  lived  a  prince  and  a  people,  of  whofe 
ferocious  manners  report   told    many  a  terrifying 
tale.     jEetes,  tyrant   of  Colchis,  in  the  pride  of 
power  laid  claim  to  a  divine  original,  giving  him- 
felf  out  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  Sun.     His  im- 
menfe  treafures,  which  fame  declared  him    perpe- 
tually encreafmg  by  every  kind   of  oppreflion,  he 
\vas  laid  to  gflard  with  the   moft  fufpicious  jealou- 
fy.     His  avarice  had    even  prompted  hirn   to  im- 
brue his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Fhryxus,  a  young 
Grecian  prince  who  had  taken  refuge   in  his  do- 
minions.    On  the  royal  Granger's  arrival  at  court, 
JEetes  had  the  art  to   win  his   confidence  by  the 
moft  liberal  oilers,  and  as  a.  pledge  of  his  regard^ 
gave  him  his  daughter  Chalciope  to  wile.     Hut  ia 
the  courfe  of  a  few  ye'ars  the  fortunes  of  the  youn^ 
prince  became  fo   profperous,  his    flocks,  fay  the 
iabulids,  being  clothed  with  fleeces  of  gold,  thar. 
the  Colchian  king  caft  a  covetous   eye   on  his  pof- 
feiiions,   defpoiled    hirn   of  all,  and    put   him  to 
death.    Tidings  of  the  murder  had  reached  Greece 
fame  time  before   the   Argo   failed  j.. and   it    v 

among 
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BOOK  among  the  principal  obje&s  of  the  expedition,  to 
I.        execute  vengeance  on  the  fanguinary  tyrant  for  fo 

Sett.  2.  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  hofpitality. 

How  to  perform  this  part  of  their  errand,  was 
now  the  difficulty.  In  addition  to  the  dangers  to 
be  apprchendeded  from  the  length  of  fea  between 
the  Trojan  more  and  that  of  Colchos,  the  entrance 
of  the  Euxine  was  guarded  by  two  rocks,  reported 
to  be  ever  darning  one  againft  the  other  with  a 
coilifion  fo  violent,  as  to  fhiver  to  pieces  whatever 
veiTel  was  intercepted  by  them,  and  fo  rapid,  that 
fcarcely  could  a  bird  of  the  fvvifteft  wing  take  his 
flight  between  them.  If  by  the  help  of  thofe  in- 
i^ruftions  they  had  received  from  thefagePhineus 
the  danger  mould  be  happily  furmounted,  an 
equal  peril  awaited  them  immediately  on  their  ar- 
rival at  Colchos.  The  jealous  JEetes,  intent  on 
the  prefervation  of  hig  treafures,  had  his  palace 
guarded  by  monfters  of  irrefiftible  ftrength  and 
fiercenefs,  a  dragon  that  never  flept,  whofe  breath 
was  inilant  deftruction  to  all  that  approached  him, 
and  two  brazen-footed  bulls,  emitting  volumes  of 
flame  from  their  noftrils.  Thefe  amplifications, 
the  ufual  language  of  terror,  fufficiently  declare, 
that  the  tyrant  had  left  no  menace  of  death  omit- 
ted to  defend  the  place  where  his  treafures  were 
depofited. 

THE  undaunted  Argonauts  neverthelefs  prefled 
onward,  in  the  face  of  every  difficulty  and  every 
oppofition  :  and  their  fuccefs  was  equal  to  their  in- 
trepidity. Beaten  out  of  all  his  other  refources, 
uEetes  at  lad  fent  againft  them  a  powerful  body  of 
troops,  under  the  command  of  his  fon  Abfyrtus. 
The  prince  fell  in  the  battle  ;  his  army  was  routed 
and  difperfed  ;  and  thefe  boafted  treafures,  the 
golden  fleece  of  the  Grecian  poets,  which  had  coft 
the  ruthlefs  king  fo  many  crimes,  became  the 
prize  of  the  gallant  company  of  the  Argonauts. 

ACCORDING 
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ACCORDING  to  fome  hiftorlans,  to  Medea  prin-  BOOK. 
cefs  of  Colchis  much  of  this  fuccefs  is  to  be  af-  I. 
cribed.  To  all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  Seel.  2. 
Medea  joined  the  mod  extenfive  mental  accom- 
plifhments  attainable  by  a  perfon  of  her  fituation, 
and  in  the  age  in  which  me  lived  ;  me  pofleffed  an 
uncommon  ftrength  of  foul ;  and  what  gave  the 
higheft  luftre  to  her  character,  her  heart  was  alive 
to  every  tender  fentiment  of  humanity.  Thus  en- 
dowed, the  Colchian  princefs  feemed  deligned  to 
be  the  moft  brilliant  ornament  of  her  father's  court.  \ 
^Eetes  accounted  her  the  reproach  of  it.  She  had 
long  lamented,  and  often  counteracted,  his  bloody 
purpofes.  It  was  his  cuftom  to  offer  in  facrifice  to 
his  gods  whatever  ftrangers  accident,  or  even  the 
force  of  tempefts,  caft  upon  the  coafts  of  his  king- 
dom :  the  favourite  employment  of  his  daughter 
was  to  attempt  the  preservation  of  thefe  innocent 
victims.  And  lately,  when  the  fortunes  of  Phryxus, 
in  which  were  involved  thofe  of  her  unhappy  fitter 
Chalciope,  were  on  the  point  of  being  overfet  by 
her  cruel  father,  (he  interpofed,  me  entreated,  me 
expoftulated,  arid  fo  inflamed  the  wrath  of  the  fu- 
rious oppreffor  by  her  oppofition,  that  he  ordered 
her  from  his  prelence,  and  even  committed  her  to 
prifon  under  the  cuftody  of  his  miniilers  of  ven- 
geance. In  this  diltrefsful  fituation  'was  the  prin- 
cefs, when  the  Argonauts  arrived  at  Colchis.  Im- 
pelled by  refentment  not  lefs  than  by  her  fears,  fhe 
made  her  efcape  to  them,  and  implored  their  pro- 
tection. By  her  inftructions  our  adventurers  made 
their  way  through  obftacles,  which  without  that 
feafonable  ailiitance  had  molt  probably  been  too 
mighty  for  them. 

THE  fequel  of  the  hlftory  of  the  fair  Colchian  is 
too  interefting,  not  to  delerve  a  place  here. 

ON  leaving  Co'chis,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Argonauts  adjudged   Medea  to  Jafon,  as  the  no- 

VOL.  I.  F  bled 
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BcfoK  bteft  prefent   they  could  offer  to  their  illuftrious 
I.       leader :  and   (he   became  his  wife.     But  Medea 

Seel:.  2. was  deftined  to  misfortune.  Her  family  had  a 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Corinth.  This  city  there- 
fore Jafon  and  his  wife,  on  the  return  of  the  Argo 
to  Greece,  made  their  place  of  refidence,  where 
they  lived  for  fome  years  in  a  fplendor  fuitable  to 
their  birth,  and  in  the  ftrictefl  union.  Time 
however,  by  diminiming  the  charms  of  Medea, 
wrought  a  change  in  the  affections  of  her  ungrate- 
ful confort.  A  new  object  had  found  the  way  to 
his  heart,  Glauce  the  daughter  of  Creon,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  blood  who  fhared  with  Jafon  the  ho- 
nours of  fovereignty  ;  and  to  make  room  for  this 
rival,  Medea,  though  me  had  borne  two  fons  to 
Jafon,  found  herfelf  on  the  point  of  being  divorced 
from  his  bed,  and  fent  away  into  banifhment. 
Stimulated  by  her  wrongs,  me  made  her  appeal 
to  the  Corinthian  people.  A  party  was  foon  found, 
who  either  from  pity  of  her  condition,  or  diflike 
of  the  haughty  manners  of  Creon,  vigoroufly  af- 
ferted  her  caufe ;  nor  were  numbers  wanting  on 
the  other  fide  to  combat  with  equal  warmth  for 
Creon.  Civil  factions  feldom  know  moderate 
counfels.  The  fvvord  of  war  was  unfheathed,  for- 
tune took  part  with  injuftice,  and  the  ill-fated 
Medea  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  taking  re- 
fuge with  her  children  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
where  not  even  the  reverence  of  the  fanctuary  was 
fufficient  to  check  the  hand  of  the  aflaffin,  the  two 
young  princes  being  favagely  maffacred  at  the  very 
altar  of  the  goddefs.  What  became  of  Medea,  is 
uncertain.  Moft  probably,  if  me  furvived  this 
final  overthrow  of  her  houfs,  me  dragged  her 
wretched  remains  of  life  in  obfcurity, 

AprivRthe  death  of  this  princefs,  the  fame  fe- 
vere  fate  feems  to  have  purfued  her  memory. 
From  the  proficiency  Medea  had  made  in  feveral 

important 
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important  branches  of  fcience,  particularly  in  the  B  o  o  K 
ftudy  of  nature  and  of  the  virtues  of  fnnples,  flie       I. 
was  confidered  by  the   age  in  which  me  lived  as  Seft.  2. 
deeply  ikilled  in  magical  arts ;  an  accufation,  to 
which,  in  the  gloomy  days  of  ignorance,  fuperior 
knowledge  has  been  often  expofed.     Thefe  magi- 
cal arts  me  is  charged  with  having  employed  for 
purpofes  the  mod  criminal :  the  guilt  of  the  Corin- 
thians became  the  guilt  of  Medea :  and  even  the 
murdering  of  her  children  was  this  unhappy  mo- 
ther faid  to  have  perpetrated  with  her  own  hands. 
THE  flory  does  little  honour  to  antiquity.     It 
appears,  that  in  fome  generations  after  the  melan- 
choly clofe  of  Medea's  fortunes,  the  people  of  Co- 
rinth,   wifhing  to  remove   from  the  Corinthian 
name  the  reproach  of  this  deed  of  blood,  prevailed 
on   Euripides,  one   of    the    dramatic  writers   of 
Athens,  by  the  offer  of  a  large  fum,  to  employ  his 
talents  in  favour  of  Corinth,  and  to  cad  the  whole 
guilt  of  this  horrid  tranfa&ion  on  Medea.     The 
poet  but  too  induftrioufly  performed  the  part  af- 
figned  to  him.     He  introduces  her  in  his  drama  a 
violent,  treacherous,    mercilefs   woman,  reeking 
with  the  blood  of  her  children,  and  by  means  of 
her  magical    powers  executing  a   dreadful  ven- 
geance on  Creon  and  his   family.     The  poet's  art 
has  given  probability  to  thefe  dark  falfhoods  ;  and 
not  only  did  Medea  live  an  injured  life,  her  me- 
mory alfo  has  become  the   fport  of  calumny,  and 
bears  the  infamy  of  thofe  very  crimes  to  which  fhe 
herfelf  fell  a  vic\im. 

BUT  we  are  lofing  fight  of  the  Argonauts.  From 
Colchis  they  failed  back  to  the  Trojan  more,  in 
order  to  receive  the  rich  prefents  with  which  Lao- 
medon  had  flipulated  to  recompenfe  their  late  Ser- 
vices. The  faithlefs  Laomedon  anfwered  the  re- 
quifition  with  mockery,  appearing  to  have  loft  all 
memory  of  fuccours  which  he  no  longer  wanted. 

F  i  Irritated 
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Boo  K  Irritated  by  this  ungenerous  return,  the  Argonauts 

I.       had  recourfe  to  arms  :  they  ftormed  and  plundered 

Sect.  2.  hi8  royal  city,  and  among  other  prifoners  tooK.  the 

king's  eldeft  ion  and  his   daughter  Hefione.     The 

king's   fon,  known    afterwards  by   the   name  of 

Priam,  they   permitted  to  be  ranfomed      Hefione 

they  bellowed,  according  to  the  manner  of  thofe 

days,  on  Telamon    prince  of  .ZEgina,  one  of  the 

Argonauts,  to  whom  (he  bore  the  famed  Ajax. 

RICH  in  fpoil,  and  full  of  glory,  our  Grecian 
adventurers  now  fhaped  their  courfe  towards  Thef- 
faly.  Pelias  king  of  lolchos,  uncle  to  Jafon,  had 
died  feme  time  before  they  reached  Greece  :  they 
celebrated  his  obfequies  with  great  magnificence, 
their  laft  public  ac\ ;  after  which  they  haftened 
away  to  their  feveral  homes,  each  man  to  difplay 
to  his  people  the  fplendid  rewards  which  his  prow- 
els  had  won.  According  to  Apollodorus,  this 
whole  expedition  took  up  four  months  only. 

To  the  fimplicity  and  rude  ftate  of  the  antient 
inhabitants  of  Greece  may  we  impute  many  of  thofe 
legendary   tales  which   disfigure  her  early  hiftory 
i  The  various  juncouth  fictions,  which  the   Greeks 

have  introduced  into,  this  Argonautic  llory,  are  of 
a  different  clafs.  They  are  evidently  the  language 
of  national  pride  ;  the  offspring  of  the  vanity  of 
the  Grecian  people.  Ambitious  to  have  this  firft 
naval  attempt  of  theirs  enrolled  an>ong  the  boldeft 
feats  that  any  of  the  maritime  nations  had  ever 
pert'  rmecl,  they  readily  adopted  every  fable,  that 
A  feemcd  ro  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  enterpriie,  or 
advance  the  glory  of  the  champions  who  had  ea- 
git^ed  in  ir. 

This  whole  expedition  therefore,  from  its  com- 
mencement !o  its  period,  was  faid  to  have  been 
honoured  with  the  immediate  fjperintendency  of 
the  ieveral  deities  ofihepa^an  world.  It  had  the 
-fanctiou  Oi  ..raclcs  and  the  molt  propitious  omens  : 

and 
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and  not  only  had  heaven  promifed  its  protection  BOOK 
to  thefe  illuftrious  chieftains  ;  the  gods  themfelves        I. 
perfonally  mixed  among  them,  direfting  and  affift-  Se£t.  2. 
ing  their  operations.     Jafon,  on    his  v/ay  to    the 
court  of   lolchos   to  prepare  matters  for  his  naval 
expediiion,  found  himfelf  ftopt  by  a  river  which 
had  been  fwelled  by    mountain  floods  :  the  queen 
of  heaven,  fay  the  fabuiifls,  appearing  to  him  un- 
der the  difguifeof  an  old  woman,  received  him  on 
her  back,  and  ferried  him  over.     At  the  pafs  of 
the  Cyanean  iflands,  the  Argo  had  inevitably  been 
intercepted  in  the   conflict  of  thofe  tremendous 
rocks,  had  not  the   fame  divine  perfonage  pufhed 
the  veflel  through,  with  a  velocity  fuch  as  the  ut- 
moft  exertion   of  human  flrength  could  not  have 
imprefled  on   it.     In  one  part  of  their  voyage,  a 
-devouring  whirlpool  intervened.     Thetis  with  her 
fea-nymphs  bore  up  the  favourite  galley,  and  trans- 
mitted it   fafe.     In  another  part,  the  Argonauts 
being  at  a  lofs  what  courfe  to  take,  the  Argo,  who 
from  her  divine  conftrudtrefs  Mir>erva  had  received 
the  gift  of  fpeech  and  even  the  fpirit  of  prophecy, 
addreffed  a  feafonable  monition   to  the  noble  ad- 
venturers, by   which  they   were   delivered  from 
their  doubt. 

THE  Argonautic  expedition,  if  recorded  by  the 
pen  of  fober  hiftory,  had  been  merely  the  coailing 
voyage  of  certain  corfairs,  fuch  as  were  ufual  in 
thole  days,  from  the  mores  of  Theffaly  to  Colchis  : 
and  all  the  exploits  fuch  a  voyage  could  have  ex- 
hibited had  amounted  to  little  more,  than  the  tak- 
ing poffeffion  of  lome  half  peopled  iiiand,  the 
plundering  of  an  ill-guarded  tovvn,  or  a  tumultuary 
invafion  on  fome  unwarlike  planters.  Grecian  va- 
nity demanded  a  more  pompous  narrative. 

ACCORDINGLY,  hardly  was  there  a  part  of  the 
African,  Afiatic,  or  European  feas,  whereof  the 
Creeks  had  ever  heard,  in  which  thcfe  Argonau- 

tiq 
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BOOK  tic  navigators  were   not  faid  to  have  made  their 
f .       names   memorable  ;  nor  a  pc/il  to   be  contended 
Se&.2.  with  in  any  diftant  land,  which  they  had  not  had 
the  bolinefs  to  encounter.    The  ftreights  between 
the  two  rocks,  Calpe  and  Abyla,  which  form  the 
entrance  of  the  Mediterranean,  were.,  in  that  in- 
fancy of  their  art,  the  feamen's  terror  :  the  Argo 
had  failed  through  them.     Lybia  had  her  quick- 
fonds,  never  known  to  be  approached  but  at  the 
£xpence  of  life :  the  Argonauts  had  been  there, 
and  had  efcaped.     On  the  Italic  coaft  dwelt  the 
celebrated  Syrens,  female  enchanters,  whofe  em- 
ployment it  was  to  entice  afhore  by  the  fweetnefs 
of  their   fmging  whatever  mariners  happened  to 
fail  near  them.     To  yield   to  the  enticement  was 
certain  destruction :  yet  fuch   was  the  captivating 
power  of  their  melody,  that  of  all  who  had  heard 
them  there  was  not  one  that  had  not  yielded.    The 
Argonauts  neverthelefs  failed  clofe  by  this  place 
of  danger,  and  though  attempted  by  all  the  allure- 
ments which  thefe  daughters  of  harmony  had  to 
difplay,  withftood  the  charm.     The  narrow  frith 
dividing  Sicily  from  Italy  was,  in  thofe  days  of  fa- 
ble, fraught  with  death  :  the   Scylla  oa    the  one 
fide,  on  the  oppofite  the  Charybdis,  two   hideous 
monfters,  opened  the  jaws  of  deftruction,  either  of 
them,  to  as  many    as  drove   to  avoid   the  other. 
Our  undaunted  featnen  approached    the  paflage, 
and  (hot  through  without  receiving  any  mifchief. 
Even  oil  the  moll  trivial  incident  fiction  beftowed 
fuch  a  drefs,  as  made  it  bear  the  appearance  of  a 
miracle.     Every  molehill  of  difficulty  grew  into  a 
mountain :    every    foe    was  a  giant,  a   forcerer, 
fome  creature  of  form  ftrange  and  dreadful.    The 
enemies  from  whole  infults   they   refcued  the  old 
phineus   were  winged,  with  the  faces  indeed  of 
virgins,  but  armed  with  the  claws  of  birds  of  prey. 
'Jhe  peft  againft  whom  they  difplayed  fo  much  in- 
trepidity 
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trepidity  in  the  caufeof  Laomedon  was  a  fsa  mon-  BOOK 
iter,  fome   potentate    probably  in  pofieffion  of  a        I. 
naval  force.     To  enhance  the  glory   of  thefe  at-  Seft.  2, 
chievements,    the  Argo  alone  was  employed  in 
them,  no  other  vefiel  maring  the  labour  with  her: 
and  yet  her  whole  complement  of  men  amounted 
only  to  fifty-four  ;  but  all  of  high  birth  and  prince- 
ly accomplishments,  many  of  them   the   fons  of 
gods,  from  whofe  exertions  therefore  every,  thing 
great  and  noble  was  to  be  expefted. 

EVEN  the  consigning  to  future  ages  the  fame  of 
the  illuftrious  gallev,  J. v  the  help  of  which  all 
thefe  wonders  had  been  "ffefted,  was  deemed  an 
employment  of  too  mucr  confequence  to  be  en- 
trufted  to  a  mortal.  The  gods  themfelves  made 
the  immortalizing  of  the  memory  of  the  Argo 
their  own  work,  by  giving  her  a  place  among  the 
conftellations. 

FROM  the  multiplicity  of  fables  therefore,  in- 
troduced by  Grecian  vanity  into,  the  hiftory  of  this 
one  expedition,  a  judgment  may  be  formed,  with 
what  degree  of  caution  we  mould  perufe  the  Gre- 
cian records  of  thofe  remote  ages.  Some  valuable 
information,  however,  we  may  ex t raft  with  cer- 
tainty from  this  very  tranfaftion.  It-appears,  that 
the  Ions  of  feveral  of  thefe  Argonautic  chieftains, 
and  even  fome  of  the  Argonauts  themfelves,  ferved 
in  the  celebrated  war  of  Troy  of  which  Helen  was 
the  caufe,  and  that  Priam,  who  had  been  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Argonauts,  reigned  afterwards  in 
Troy,  and  was  living  at  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  Trojan  empire  by  the  allied  army  of  Greece. 
So  that  the  Argonautic  expedition  could  not  have 
preceded  this  laft  Trojan  war  by  much  more  than 
thirty  years.  By  fixing  therefore  the  .ZEra  of  this 
fecond  taking  of  Troy,  which  may  be  done  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  probability,  the  times  of' thefe • 
Argonautic  adventurers,  and  of  the  events  connect- 
ed 
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B  o  o  K  ed  with  their  hiftory,  may  be  obtained,  and   a 

I.       good  portion  of  that   obfcurity  be  removed,  with 

Seel.  2.  which  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks  is  clouded  over. 

SHORTLY  after  the  return  of  the  Argonauts 
was  the  Calydonian  chace,  of  which  we  have  alrea- 
dy made  mention, 

ABOUT  ten  years  had  now  elapfed  fince  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  when  the  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  (Edipus  involved  a  confidcrable  part  of  Greece 
in  a  bloody  domeftic  war.  CEdipus  was  dead.  To 
the  misfortunes  of  that  unhappy  prince  tragedy  is 
indebted  for  fome  of  the  decpeft  fcenes  fhe  ever  ex- 
hibited. There  is  however  reafon  to  fufpecl,  that 
*  fiction  has  bedewed  on  his  (tory  a  much  darker 
colouring  than  belongs  to  it.  From  the  molt  re- 
fpeclable  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  it  is  evident, 
that  his  marriage  with  Jocalta  (or  Epicaite,  as 
Homer  calls  her)  and  the  incefluous  progeny  faid 
to  be  born  of  that  horrid  union,  aye  the  inventi- 
ons of  fome  fabulifl,  of  which  the  tragedian  has 
availed  himfelf.  The  only  children  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  were  two  fons,  Eteocles  and  Po- 
lynices,  and  two  daughters,  Antigone  and  li- 
mene,  all  born  to  him  of  his  queen  Eurygenea, 
the  daughter  of  Hyperphras,  with  whom  he  reign 
ed  over  the  Theban  people  for  many  years  in  great 
profperity. 

UPON  the  dea'.h  of  CEdipus,  both  his  fons  laid 
claim  to  the  kingdom,  and  each  of  them  prepared 
to  .arm  in  fupport  of  his  pretenfions.  A  compro- 
rniie  at  length  took  place  under  covenant  that  the 
two  princes  ihould  reign  year  by  year  alternately. 
Accordingly  Lteocles  was  feated  on  the  Iheban 
throne.  But  a  year's  trial  of  the  fweets  of  royalty 
Ib  deafened  the  young  prince  to  the  demands  of 
juftice,  that  when  his  term  was  expired,  he  re- 
fufed  to  quit  pofieilion,  thus  compelling  his  bro- 
ther to  vindicate  his  right  by  arms,  in  which  he 

was 
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was  affifted,  befides  other  powerful  allies,  by  B  o  o  it 
Adraftus  king  of  Argos,  whole  daughter  he  had  I. 
married.  The  war  was  carried  on  with  all  that  Sect,  -i* 
fury,  with  which  intefline  wars  are  generally  dil- 
graced.  The  two  brothers  met  in  fmgle  combat, 
and  fell,  both  of  them  together,  by  the  hands  of 
each  other.  Of  thofe  chiefs  who  fought  on  the 
fide  of  Polynices,  all,  Adraftus  only  excepted, 
fell  alfo  ;  and  together  with  them,  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  Argive  army.  Revenge  gave  continu- 
ance to  hoftilities,  which  ought  naturally  to  have 
ended  with  ths  hves  of  the  two  contending  princes : 
and  fuch  a  virulent  hatred  againft  the  friends  of 
Polynicfs  did  Creon  entertain,  who  now  held  the 
reins  of  government  as  tutor  to  Leodamas  the  fon 
of  Eteocles,  that  he  refufed  the  rites  of  burial  to 
the  Argives,  and  even  pufhed  his  inhumanity  to 
fuch  a  length,  as  to  caufe  Antigone,  the  laft  fur- 
viving  child  of  GEdipus,  to  be  interred  alive,  be- 
caufe  me  had  privately  paid  the  laft  duties  to  the 
corfe  of  Polynices  her  brother. 

AMONG  the  Greeks  the  rites  of  burial  were  held 
in  the  higheft  reverence :  to  have  neglected  the 
performing  of  this  office  to  the  brave  men  who 
had  fallen  in  the  field  of  war,  had  been  accounted 
impious.  Adraftus  therefore,  who  in  the  prefent 
weak  ft  ate  of  his  army  had  not  the  means  of  con- 
tending with  the  implacable  Theban,  was  obliged 
to  implore  the  interpofition  of  the  Athenians  in 
behalf  of  his  countrymen.  He  fled  to  the  altar  of 
mercy  at  Athens.  For,  to  the  immortal  honour 
of  the  Athenian  people,  they  alone  of  all  the  Gre- 
cians enrolled  the  genius  of  mercy  among  their 
gods.  The  Athenians  inftantly  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  the  fuppliant  Argives,  and  (word  in  hand  com- 
pelled Creon  to  grant  to  the  {lain  a  place  of  inter- 
ment under  Cadmea,  the  Theban  citadel. 

THS 
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BOOK     THE  fevere  lofles,  which  Thebes  as  well  as  Ar- 
I.       go>  had  fuftained  in  the  late  bloody  actions,  occa- 

Sect.  2.  fioned  an  intermiilion  of  the  war,  but  without 
putting  a  final  conclufion  to  it.  The  fame  fpirit  of 
vengeance  continued  to  animate  both  nations.  As 
foon  therefore  as  the  fons  of  thofe  leaders  who  had 
fallen  before  Thebes  were  of  age  to  bear  arms, 
another  force  more  powerful  than  the  former  was 
fet  on  foot,  and  the  war  commenced  again,  called 
from  this  circumftance  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  or 
Succeflbrs.  Between  this  and  the  former  war  tea 
years  are  fuppofed  to  have  elapfed.  And  what  ia 
remarkable,  as  in  the  firft  war  of  Thebes  of  all  the 
confederate  princes  Adraflus  alone  efcaped  with 
life,  fo  in  the  other  the  only  allied  prince  that  was 
flain  was  JEgialeus  the  fon  of  Adraftus. 

THE  iflue  of  this  war  was  peculiarly  diftrefsfui 
to  the  Thebans.  Creon  was  no  more.  Leodamaa, 
the  laft  prince  of  the  line  of  Eteocles,  fell  in  bat- 
tle, and  with  him  the  ehoicefl  of  their  warriors. 
Exhaufted  by  difcomfiture  and  repeated  calamities, 
the  remains  of  this  afflicted  people  embraced  the 
refolution  of  efcaping  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren from  the  place  of  their  nativity  into  Theifaly. 
Thebes  thus  deierted  was  peopled  again  by  the  ex- 
iles who  had  engaged  in  thecaufe  of  Polynices,  at 
whofe  head  was  placed  Therfander  the  fon  of  Po- 
lynices.  This  is  the  prince  who,  leading  his  The- 
bans to  the  celebrated  war  of  Troy,  was  flain  in 
Myfia  by  Tdephus,  before  he  had  reached  the 
Trojan  territories.  His  immediate  fucceflor  Pe- 
neleus  fell  by  the  hand  of  Eurypylus  the  fon  of 
Telephus.  Tifamenes,  fon  of  Therfander,  fuc- 
ceeded,  and  after  a  mort  reign  left  the  royal  feat 
Jo  Antefion  his  fan.  But  haunted  by  the  venge- 
ful furies,  who,  lay  the  Grecian  writers,  Itill 
continued  to  purfue  the  ill-fated  race  of  CEdi- 
Antefion  by  the  counfel  of  an  oracle  refigned 

his 
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his  crown  and  country,  to  end  his  days  in  the  ter-  BOOK 
ritory  of  the  Dorians.     The   real  truth  feems  to       I. 
have  been,   that    the    Thebans  grown  weary  ofSed.  2. 
kingly  government,    which  they  faw  univerfally 
quitted  by  their  neighbours,  and  defirous  of  adopt- 
ing the   republican  form,  were  glad  to  find  an 
excufe  for  the  change  in  the  miferies  this  unfortu- 
nate line  of  kings  were  fuppofed  to  have  brought 
en  them. 


BOOK 
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BOOK          II. 


SECTION      I. 


BOOK  f^\  ^  a^  ^e  ant*ent  chieftains,  \vhofe  exploits, 
,T       \^/  real  or  fabled,  adorn  pagan  ftory,  there  is 

c  ^  not  one,  whom  Greece  hath  honoured  more 
highly  than  her  boafted  Hercules,  or  on  whom,  if 
in  her  own  records  truth  is  to  be  found,  thofe  ho- 
nours have  been  beflowed  more  improperly.  The 
hiftory  of  this  extraordinary  perfonage  demands 
attention. 

GRECIAN  mythology  tells  us,  that  Hercules  was 
the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  Alcmena,  whom  the  god  de- 
ceived by  afiuming  the  form  of  her  hufband  Am- 
phitryon. The  intrigues  of  this  truant  deity  had 
often  provoked  the  wrath  of  the  queen  of  heaven. 
But  never  had  me  been  more  exafperated  than  me 
now  was.  Even  before  Hercules  was  born,  he 
was  the  object  of  the  jealous  Juno's  implacable  ha- 
tred: 
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tred  :    fhe  would  have  ftifled  him  in  the  birth  ;  B  o  o  K 
and  when  born,  he  had  inevitably  been  deftroyed       II. 
by  two  huge  ferpents  which  the  goddefs  fent  againlt  Sect.  i. 
him,  had  not  the  natural  vigour  of  this  wonderful 
infant  enabled  him  to  feize  the   monfters  in  his 
grafp,  *and  to  ftrangle  them.     As  he  grew  up,  his 
ftrength   and  courage  encreafed   with   his   years. 
The  vengeance  of  the  goddefs  however  ceafed  not 
to  purfue  him,  by  which  he  was  compelled  to  fub- 
init  to  a  number  of  fevere   injunclions,  intended 
by  her  to   work   his  deftruclion,  but   which  his 
dauntlefs  fpirit  converted  into  fo  many  inflruments 
of  his  glory. 

GREECE  at  this  time  was  fruitful  of  monfters. 
In  the  Nemean  foreft,  on  the  way  to  Cleone  from 
Argos,  reigned  a  lion  of  enormous  fizeand  fierce- 
nefs,  whofe  hide  was  not  penetrable  by  any  wea- 
pon. The  lake  Stymphalis  in  Arcadia  was  infefted 
with  a  multitude  of  birds,  of  a  ftrange  form  and 
rapacious  kind,  the  terror  of  all  the  neighbouring 
villagers.  In  another  part  of  Arcadia,  on  mount 
Erymanthus,  was  a  furious  boar,  the  ravager  of 
the  country  around,  whom  the  boldeft  huntfman 
durft  not  approach.  The  fens  of  Lerna  near  My- 
cenae were  the  refidence  of  a  many-headed  ier- 
pent,  from  every  one  of  whofe  mouths  a  deadly 
poifon  iflued,  and  wherever  one  of  its  heads  was 
cut  off,  two  new  ones  fprang  up  in  the  place  of  it. 
Thefe  feveral  prodigies  Hercules  was  required  to 
encounter :  he  obeyed,  and  was  victorious.  Other 
enterprifes  equally  hazardous  followed  :  he  was 
victorious  ft  ill.  No  adventure  fo  arduous,  wnich 
he  was  not  ready  to  attempt,  even  though  not 
called  to  it  by  divine  command.  No  labour  fo  dif- 
ficult, which  he  was  not  able  to  furmount.  When 
the  Argonauts  failed,  he  failed  wirh  them.  When 
the  Grecian  worthies  fa'lied  forth  to  the  Calydo- 
nian  chace,  he  \v^s  muong  the  foreinc-ft. 

NOR 
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BOOK      NOR  were  his  mighty  achievements  confined  to 
II.       Greece,  or  to  thofe  expeditions  in  which  Greece 

Seel:,  i.  had  concern.  From  one  extremity  of  the  habita- 
ble world  to  the  other  his  prowefs  was  exerted. 
Wherever  he  heard  of  a  danger,  thither  he  haften- 
cd.  In  whatever  land  any  of  the  fons  of  violence 
were  faid  to  be,  he  marched  againft  them.  In  Li- 
bya was  the  giant  Antaeus,  who  compelled  all  that 
paffed  by  his  place  of  abode  to  wreflle  with  him, 
to  their  certain  deftmclion:  the  Earth  was  his  mo- 
ther, and  as  long  as  he  touched  his  parent  earth, 
his  vigour  was  inexhauftible — Hercules  engaged 
in  combat  with  him,  raifed  him  off  the  earth,  and 
flew  him.  Diomed,  king  of  Thrace,  was  wont  to 
nourifh  his  horfes  with  human  flefh — Hercules 
gave  the  barbarian  to  be  destroyed  as  he  had  de- 
ftroyed  others.  Bufiris  reigned  in  Egypt  :  he  fa- 
crificed  to  his  gods  whatever  flrangers  prefumed  to 
enter  his  dominions — Hercules  bid  him  defiance, 
feized  the  tyrant  in  the  midft  of  his  court,  and  of- 
fered him  as  a  viclim  on  his  own  impious  altars. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  Hefperides,  or  princefles  of 
the  weftern  world,  the  trees  were  laden  with  fruits 
of  gold  ;  and  to  watch  this  treafure  was  the  talk  of 
an  invulnerable  dragon  whh  an  hundred  heads — 
Hercules  neverthelefs  found  means  to  elude  the  vi- 
gilance of  this  formidable  adverfary,  and  carried 
off  the  golden  fpoil.  Such  was  the  gigantic  ftature 
of  Atlas  king  of  Mauritania,  that  the  gods  caufed 
the  heavens  to  reft  on  his  moulders — Hercules  re- 
lieved him  from  his  laborious  charge,  and  during 
a  whole  day  bore  up  the  celeftial  vault  in  his  ftead. 
What  Cadiz  now  is,  was  the  ifland  Erytheia  in 
antient  days.  In  that  ifland  reigned  a  wealthy  and 
potent  prince,  the  three-bodied  Geryon :  his  herds 
efpecially  were  of  immenfe  value;  they  were 
cloathed  with  hair  of  a  rich  purple  tint,  and  a 
tremendous  two-headed  maftiff,  the  offspring  of 

the 
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the  monfter  Typhon,  was  employed  to  guard  BOOK 
them — Hercules  triumphed  over  every  oppofition,  U. 
flew  this  triple  king,  and  drove  off  his  captive  Sed. -i. 
herds.  And  that  a  lading  monument  of  his  ex- 
ploits in  this  remote  region  of  the  earth  might  re- 
main to  generations  to  come,  he  creeled  the  two 
mafly  rocks  now  to  be  feen  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mediterranean,  thence  called  by  the  pagan  nations 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  On  his  return  homeward, 
he  took  his  way  through  that  part  of  Italy  where 
Vefuvius  ftands,  named  in  Grecian  ftory  the  Phle- 
graean  fields,  or  fields  of  fire,  from  that  antient 
Volcano  doubtlefs :  there  in  thofe  days  a  fierce  na- 
tion of  giants  dwelt,  whofe  delight  was  blood- 
fhed — the  intrepid  Hercules  advanced  againft 
them,  flew  rr.oft  of  them,  and  compelled  the  re- 
mainder to  confult  their  fafety  by  flight. 

FROM  all  thefe  magnificent  actions,  together 
with  many  others,  equally  fplendid,  with  which 
the  Grecian  writers  have  emblazoned  the  hiflory 
of  their  favourite  hero,  we  fhould  be  apt  to  con- 
ceive, that  theilluftrious  perfonage  who  atchieved 
them  rnuft  have  been  animated  with  every  nobleft 
fentiment,  and  have  exhibited  to  Greece  a  pattern 
of  the  moft  exalted  virtue.  The  records  of  anti- 
quity with  united  voice  attefl  the  contrary.  The 
domeftic  life  of  the  mighty  Hercules  appears  to 
have  been  marked  with  every  crime  that  denomi- 
nates the  ruffian  One  of  his  firft  exploits  was  to 
vitiate  the  daughters  of  ThefHus  prince  of  Thefpis, 
under  whofe  protecting  roof  he  had  been  received. 
Theftius  had  fifty  daughters  :  Hercules  debauched 
them  all — and  in  one  night,  the  legend  adds,  to 
enhance  the  wonder.  Shortly  after,  Creon  king 
of  Thebes  beftov/ed  on  him  his  daughter  Megara 
in  marriage,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  fervices 
againft  the  Minyeans,  a  people  of  Theffaly  who 
had  invaded  the  Theban  territories.  Megara  bore 

him 
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BOOK  him  three   fons :  diftempered  with  paffion,  or  as 
II.       fome  pretend,  in  a  fit  of  frenfy,  Hercules  flew  all 

Sect.  i.  the  three.  His  friend  Iphiclus  would  have  inter- 
pofed  :  he  flew  his  two  fons  alfo.  He  would  then 
have  married  lole,  daughter  to  Eurytus  prince  of 
G^chalia  ;  but  the  father  abhorring  his  violent 
excefles,  refufed  him  :  in  revenge  Hercules  per- 
fidioufiy,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  of 
hofpitality,  flew  Iphkus  lole's  brother.  Murder, 
fuch  as  this,  was  even  in  thofe  barbarous  ages 
confidered  by  the  Grecian  tribes  as  a  crime  ex- 
ceedingly heinous  ;  and  the  bloody  offender  was 
to  undergo  certain  expiations,  before  he  could  be 
reftored  to  the  privileges  of  fociety,  or  admitted  to 
the  facrifices  of  the  gods.  Hercules  accordingly 
applied  to  Neleus  king  of  Pylos,  by  whom  he  was 
denied  the  expiatory  rites,  his  guik  appearing  too 
great  for  expiation.  Neleus  and  eleven  of  his 
fons  perifhed  under  the  hands  of  the  exafperated 
Hercules,  Neftor  only,  the  youngeft  fon,  efcaping 
by  the  good  fortune  of  having  been  at  Geranium 
at  fome  ditlance  from  the  Pylian  court,  at  the  time 
of  this  maffacre  of  the  Nelean  family. 

THE  expiation  of  Hercules  was  now  more  diffi- 
cult than  ever.  The  outcaft  of  men,  and  haunted 
by  the  reproaches  of  his  own  guilty  breaft,  at 
length  he  had  recourfe  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo. 
The  god  anfwered,  '  that  he  mould  be  fold  as  a 
6  ilave  for  the  fpace  of  three  years,  and  the  money 
*  arifing  from  the  fale  fhould  be  given,  as  the  price 
'  of  blood,  to  the  kindred  of  thofe  whom  he  had 
4  flaughtered.'  In  obedience  to  the  oracle,  Her- 
cules was  fold  to  O.mphale  queen  of  Lydia.  The 
Lydians  at  this  time  were  a  people  exceedingly 
dinTolute  ;  and  the  palace  of  the  Lydian  queen  was 
the  abode  of  the  pleafures.  The  example  was  not 
loft  on  Hercules  :  the  roughnefs  of  the  champion 
gradually  difappeared,  and  tfrfc  conqueror  of  Ne- 

2  mea 
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mea  was  foon  foftened  into  the  luxurious  Afiatic.  BOOK 
He  even  became  the  minion  of  Omphale,  who,  if      II. 
Lydian  chronicles  deferve  belief,  had  a  ion  by  him.  Sect,  i. 
And  fuch  was  his  compliance  with  the  manners  of 
that  effeminate   court,  that   he  difdained   not    to 
wear  female  apparel,    and    with  a   diftaff  in  his 
hand  to  take  his  feat  among  the  damfels  of  his 
imperious  miftrefs. 

WHL:N  the  years  appointed  to  him  by  the  oracle 
were  expired,  he   returned  to  Greece,  and  took 
up  his  refidence  at  Calydon,  whofe  inhabitants  he 
improved  in  the  arts  of  cultivation,  till  that  time 
but  imperfectly  known  among  them.     In  particu- 
lar he  taught  them  to  drain  their  marihy  grounds, 
and  to  confine  the  Achelous  within  its  channel, 
which  before  was  wont  to  overflow  the  country. 
An  extraordinary  fertility  was  the  fruit  of  thefe 
ufcful  labours,  which  recommended  him   to  the 
notice  of  GEneus  the  Calydonian  king,  who  re- 
quited him  with  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Deiani- 
ra*.    This  connection  however  did  not  put  an  end 
to  the  intrigues  of  Hercules.       Soon    afrer,    he 
would   likewife  have    taken  to   wife   Aftydamia, 
daughter  to  Amyntas  prince  of  Orchomenus,  and 
'  afked  her  of  her  father.     His    fuit  being  rejected, 
he  carried  away    the    daughter  by  violence,  and 
flew  the  father  attempting  to  refcue  her.     Auge 
was  the  daughter  of  Alseus  an  Arcadian   prince, 
between  whom    and  Hercules    a  ftricl:  friendthip 
fubfifled  :  Hercules  neverthelefs,  having  met  Augc 
in  the  fields,  defpoiled  her  by  force  of  her  chaflity. 
The  extraordinary  beauty  of  Aftyoclie,  daughter 

*  '"Thence  the  fable,  that  Hercules  fought  for  the  princef-  of  O.- 
Ivdon  with  the  god  of  the  rivi-r,  who  in  toe  combar  n  rr.sfi'niie.i 
liimfelf  into  a  b'.;l!  :  but  Hercules  tors  off  one  of  'his  hums,  which 
after.vards  became  t!:e  horn  of  plenty . 
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B  o  o  K  to  Phyleus  prince  of  Ephyra,  proved  fatal  to  her 
II.      royal  houfe :  Hercules  (termed  Ephyra,  deftroyed 

Seel,  r.its  prince,  and  forced  the  unhappy  maid  to  fub- 
init  to  the  embraces  of  her  father's  murderer. 
Amidft  all  thefe  deeds  of  outrage,  our  famed  ad- 
venturer had  not  forgotten  lolc.  He  chanced  to 
fee  her  again  ;  his  paflion  revived  ;  and  the  princes 
of  her  houfe  warmly  oppofmg  his  pretenfions,  he 
put  her  three  brothers  to  the  fword  after  {terming 
their  city,  took  the  princefs  away  with  him,  and 
as  if  to  make  her  amends,  publicly  avowed  his 
purpofe  of  marrying  her. 

Tnii  forfaken  Deianira  would  bear  her  injuries 
no  longer.  Stung  with  jealoufy,  fhe  had  long 
meditated  revenge,  and  under  the  femblance  of 
preparing  for  her  lord  a  royal  veft  curioufly 
wrought,  me  had  infmuated  into  the  robe  a  fubtit 
and  deadly  poifon.  Some  remains  of  love  had 
delayed  her  purpofe  ;  but  the  tidings  of  his  mar- 
riage with  lolc  determined  her  to  fend  off  the  fatal 
preknt.  Hercules  received  it,  when  he  was  on 
the  point  of  celebrating  a  folemn  facrifice  previous 
to  his  nuptials  :  glad  of  the  opportunity,  therefore, 
of  difplaying  his  magnificence  on  that  day  of  joy, 
lie  put  on  the  robe,  whofe  effect  was  dreadful. 
The  poifon  mot  with  rapid  violence  through  his 
whole  frame.  He  fufpefted  the  caufe,  and  would 
have  torn  the  garment  from  him  ;  but  he  ftrove 
in  vain.  It  had  fattened  on  his  flefh,  and  every 
effort  to  difengage  him  from  it  added  to  his  agony. 
At  laft,  in  the  frenfy  of  fuffering,  he  ordered  a 
pile  of  wood  to  be  raifed  and  let  on  lire,  and 
throwing  himfelf  into  the  mid  ft  of  it,  put  apeiiod 
at  once  to  his  mifery  and  life. 

How  to  reconcile  thefe  contradictory  accounts 
of  the  glory  and  the  fhame,  the  weaknefs  and  the 
prowefs  of  this  extraordinary  perfonage,  whofe 
feveral  achievements,  even  the  moft  exceptionable 

of 
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of  them,  are  fully  attefled  by  all  the  authentic  re-  B  o  o  K 
cords  we  have  of  thole  diftant  times,  is  certainly  a  II. 
point  of  much  difficulty.  And  when  it  is  further  Seft.i. 
confidered,  that  this  very  perfonage,  in  two  or 
three  generations  after  he  h.id  clofed  his  courfe  of 
violences  by  a  death  fo  horrid,  was  inrolled  among 
the  gods  of  Greece,  honoured  with  temples  and 
facrihces  ;  that  pompous  fellivals  were  inflituted 
to  preferve  the  memory  of  the  wonders  he  had 
wrought ;  and  that  it  was  the  pride  of  the  feveral 
Grecian  tribes,  in  their  days  of  highefl  renown 
both  for  arts  and  arms,  to  point  out  with  fond 
credulity  the  places  where  any  of  his  exploits  were 
faid  to  have  been  atchieved — the  abfurdity  be- 
comes flill  the  more  finking  :  pagans  themfelves 
have  acknowledged  it. 

To  what  caufes  are  to  be  afcribed  the  incon- 
fiftencies  in  the  hiftory  of  this  antient  chieftain,  is 
therefore  a  matter  well  worthy  of  hiftorical  re- 
fearch.  Thefe  being  once  laid  down,  the  difficulty 
will  levTen  confiderably. 

I.  FROM  the  enquiries  of  men  of  deep  erudition 
it  appears,  that  the  name  of  Hercules,  by  which 
our  champion  is  known  in  Grecian  ftory,  in  its 
primary  application  did  not  belong  to  any  indivi- 
dual, but  was  rather  a  title  of  honour.  Origi- 
nally it  feems  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  extraction, 
and  to  have  fignified  Mighty  Lord,  Prince  of 
ftrength  ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  name 
given  by  the  priefts  of  Egypt  to  one  of  thofe  em- 
blematical perfonages,  whom  they  exhibited  in 
their  religious  proceffions.  Macrobius  contends, 
that  Hercules  was  the  Sun.  Very  pefiibly  the 
fymbolical  reprefentation  of  that  heavenly  lumi- 
nary, from  whole  revolutions  light,  warmth,  and 
health  are  difpenfed  to  this  lower  >orld,  might 
have  been  the  prims  Hercules  of  Egypt.  Later 
adulation  mav  hav~  pvoceecjed  to  alcribe  to  the 
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BOOK  princes  of  the  earth  the  like  wide-reaching  bene- 
II.      fkence,  and  honoured  them  with  the  fame  title  : 

Seel.  i.  and  fo  what  was  originally  meant  to  be  the  Sun, 
may  have  become  the  appellation  of  fome  illuftri- 
ous  Ruler,  who  had  been  inftrumental  in  ad- 
vancing the  public  uappinefs.  Accordingly,  Se- 
ibflris  has  bee_  tfcougbi  by  many  to  be  the  fame 
wich  the  Egyptian  Hercules  :  his  character  entitled 
him  to  that  honour  among  a  grateful  people. 
What  was  the  manner  of  Egypt,  fhortly  became 
the  manner  of  other  nations.  The  Phenicians, 
and  the  feveral  tribes  bordering  on  the-fea  of 
Edom,  learned  it  from  her,  and  in  their  feveral 
commercial  excurfions  diffufed  it  widely,  bringing 
\v,uh  them,  wherever  they  fettled,  the  fame  allego- 
rical reprefentations  to  which  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  in  their  own  country.  Of  this  fa6l  th«  early 
times  of  Greece  afford  numberlefs  memorials.  So 
that  probably  after  fome  ages  every  pagan  people 
had  a  Hercules  of  its  own,  or  at  leaft  fome  deity, 
though  under  a  different  appellation,  analogous  to 
the  Hercules  of  Egypt.  Cicero  numbers  fix  dif- 
ferent Hercules.  It  is  likely  there  were  many 
more.  Of  the  fix  whom  Cicero  mentions,  certainly 
far  inferior  to  the  other  five,  in  point  of  antiquity 
atjeair.,  whatever  Grecian  vanity  may  have  feign- 
ed, was  the  Grecian  Hercules,  on  whofe  adven- 
tures fable  has  been  fo  lavifh  of  its  ornaments. 
His  real  hiuory  comes  within  a  (hort  compafs. 

PERSEUS,  though  enthroned  by  the  fabulifls 
among  the  coniielkuions,  ended  his  days  in  mor- 
tal giiifeinhis  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  and  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Eleclryon.  Perfeus  had  four 
other  fons,  Alcsnis,  Sthenelus,  Helias,  and  Mef- 
tor.  Alca2us  was  father  to  Amphitryon,  on  whom 
Eledryon,  leaving  no  fon,  intended  to  beflow 
the  Mycencau  throne  together  with  Alcmena  his 
daughter.  But  Amphitryon  had  the  misfortune 

to 
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to  kill  the  king  accidentally  ;  in  confequence  of  B  o  o  K 
which  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Mycenae,  and  to  II. 
take  refuge  at  the  Theban  court.  Sthenelus,  theSecl.  3. 
late  king's  brother,  fucceeded,  and  left  his  crown- 
to  his  fon  Euryftheus.  Amphitryon's  eldeft  fort 
by  Alcmena  was  Alcides,  known  afterwards  for 
his  illuftricus  exploits  by  the  name  of  Hercules, 
a  title  firft  beftowed  on  him,  it  is  faid,  by  the  ora- 
cular prieftefs  of  Delphi.  From  his  early  youth 
Alcides  was  diftinguiihed  for  great  ftrength  of  bo- 
dy and  a  fortitude  not  to  be  appalled  by  any  dan- 
ger. Tillage  in  thofe  days  being  little  known  in 
Greece,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  country  was 
ftill  a  woodland,  the  haunt  of  various  beafts  of 
prey,  the  exterminating  of  which  was  accounted 
one  of  the  boldeft  feats  in  which  human  valour 
could  be  exercifed.  The  young  Alcides  foon  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  in  thofe  perilous  fports  :  the 
fierceft  inmates  of  the  foreft  funk  under  his 
might ;  and  there  was  not  an  enterprife,  however 
formidable,  to  which  fame  did  not  pronounce  him 
equal.  Euryftheus  was  alarmed.  Alcides  had  a 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Mycenas ;  and  from  a  com- 
petitor of  fuch  ability  r.nd  fpirit  the  king  thought 
he  had  every  thing  to  fear.  The  moft  effectual 
method  Euryftheus  could  devife  was  to  draw  the 
young  prince  to  his  court,  and  make  him  depend 
on  his  protection.  The  priefts  were  fet  to  work. 
An  oracle  was  obtained,  by  which  Juno  required 
Alcides  to  obferve  his  royal  uncle  (fo  that  degree 
of  kindred  is  denominated  by  hlfloii^ns)  r.nd  obey 
his  injunctions  ;  with  a  promife  from  the  god  dels, 
that  lading  glory  fhould  be  the  reward  of  his  obe-  .  . 
dience.  In  thofe  dark  ages,  the  voice  Oi  -an  ora- 
cle was  a  command  from  heaven.  Alckies  iub- 
mitred  accordingly,  and  during  a  courfe  of  years 
went  forth  to  whatever  dangers  Furyilheus  order- 
ed him  to'encounter. 

THE 
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BOOK      THE  rnoft   zealous  admirer  of  antiquity  muft 
II.       however  confefs,  that  the  ftate  of  manners  then 

Sectr.  prevailing  throughout  Greece  does  little  honour 
to  the  heroic  ages.  While  the  champion  of  My- 
cenae was  thus  profeffedly  employed  in  deftroying 
every  fierce  ravager,  he  himielf  fcrupled  not  to 
commit  the  mod  flagrant  acts  of  cruelty  and  op- 
preflion.  He  fpared  neither  man  in  his  anger, 
nor  woman  in  his  luft.  At  laft,  the  fate  he  had 
long  deferved,  overtook  him.  Jealoufy  had  armed 
his  wife  againft  him — (he  poifoned  him— and  furi- 
ous from  the  tortures  the  poifon  made  him  feel,  he 
put  an  end  to  himfelf.  In  fpite  however  of  a  life 
and  death  thus  reproachful,  his  deeds  of  valour 
in  the  eftimation  of  his  countrymen  atoned  for 
all.  As  if  courage  was  to  fanclify  violence,  it 
was  forgotten  he  was  guilty,  becaule  he  had  been 
brave.  He  was  even  advanced  to  divine  honours  : 
and  Greece  did  not  refufe  to  place  among  her  gods 
him,  whom  fhe  ought  to  have  been  afhamed  to 
number  among  her  princes. 

Euryftheus  appears  to  have  judged  of  his  kinf- 
man  more  wifely.  After  fome  years  trial,  either 
provoked  by  the  lawlefs  deeds  of  Alcides,  or 
doubtful  of  his  purpofes,  he  banifhed  him,  toge- 
ther with  his  mother  Alcmena  and  all  his  follow- 
ers, out  of  the  Mycenean  territories.  And  that 
this  branch  of  the  Perfeus-family  might  for  ever 
be  excluded  from  the  throne  of  iVycence,  he  gave 
his  daughter  JErope  in  marriage  to  the  powerful 
and  wealthy  Atreus  the  fon  of  Pelops,  and  fettled 
the  fucceffioo  on  him  and  his  defcendants. 

IN  this  fituation  were  the  Mycenean  affairs  for 
a  confiderable  time  before  the  death  of  Alcides  : 
Euryftheus  fufpicious  of  the  views  of  that  daring 
chieftain,  and  avowed  in  his  enmity  to  him  ;  Al- 
cides loud  in  his  complaints  againil  the  king  of 

Mycenae, 
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Mycenae,  and  withheld  only  by  Juno's  dread  com-  BOOK 
mands  from  executing  vengeance  on  him.  II. 

ALCIDFS,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  a  pow- Seel,  i. 
erful  party  among  the   Grecian  dates.     The  vain- 
glorious Greeks  would   have  it  believed,  that  in 
the  atchieving  of  his  feveral  exploits  he  was  fmgle. 
Hidoric  truth  fpeaks  a  different   language.     It  ap- 
pears that  the  Dorians  from   mount   CEra,  with  a 
mixed    multitude   of  adventurers  from   Arcadia, 
from    Bceotia,  from  Attica,    and  other  parts  of 
Greece,  had  enlided    under  the  banners  of  this 
fpirited  leader,  had  fiiared  in  his  dangers,  and,  in 
his  quarrel  with  the  royal   houfe  of  Mycenas,  had 
adopted  his  refentments.  Their  zeal  for  the  interefts 
of  his    family  was  not  extinguifhed   by  his  death. 
Hyllus,  his  elded  fon  by  the  princefs  of  Calydon, 
was  encouraged  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  a  king- 
dom, from  which  nothing  but  the  religion  of  the 
times  had  excluded  his  father  ;  and  he  foon  found 
himfelf  flrong  enough  to  take  the  field  againft  Eu- 
rydheus.     The   iflue   was  fatal  to   the  latter  :  he 
fell;  and  Hyllus  had  now  been  feated  on  the  throne 
of  Myccns,   had    not    fuperdition,   the    faithful 
ally  of  the  houfe  of  Eurydheus,  interpofed  again. 
A  contagious  dideraper  had  broken  out  in  the  ar- 
my of  Hyllus.      The  prieds  declared,    that  the 
gods  difapproved  of  this  bold   invaflon,  and  that 
unlefs  Hyllus  and  his  affbciates  waited  for  the  third 
fruits,  they  mud  not  expecl  to   recover  the  king- 
dom they  were  claiming.  The  divine  mandate  was 
not  to  be  difobeyed.    Hyllus  retired.   And  Atreus 
in  right  of  his   wife,  the  daughter  of  Kurydheus, 
remained  in  peaceable  porTeffioa  of  the  regal  prize. 
The  third  fruits  feemed   to   fjgnify  the  third  year. 
On  the   third    year    therefore,   in   full  confidence 
that  he  had  now  fulfilled  the  will  of  heaven,  Hyl- 
lus   returned.     But    by     this    time    Atreus  had 
(trengthened  himfelf  j  and   Hvllus,  who  fore  law 

that 
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BOOK  that  the  conteft  muft  be  bloody,  propofed  to  leave 
II.       the  decifion  of  it  to  felect  combat,  offering  himfelf 

Seel.  i.  as  one  of  the  champions.  The  event  however 
was  not  favourable  to  thisgenerous  prince.  Hyllus 
was  ilain. 

THE  evafive  arts  of  the  pagan  oracles  are  weU 
known.  The  death  of  Hyllus  feemed  to  upbraid 
the  oracular  god.  The  priefls  had  an  anfwer  at 
hand—'  thefenie  of  the  oracle  had  been  miftaken  : 
6  by  ihe  third  fruits  was  to  be  underftood,  not 
*  the  third  year,  but  the  third  generation.'  Three 
generations,  according  to  the  computation  of  thofe 
days,  made  an  hundred  years.  If  therefore  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  Alcides  were  content  to 
wait  the  appointed  time  of  an  hundred  years,  the 
gods,  they  might  reft  affured,  had  deftined  them 
the  victory. 

THE  anfwer  was  difcouraging.  The  friends  of 
the  children  of  Alcides  were  not  to  bedifcouraged. 
Hitherto  the  religion  of  the  times  had  been  againfl 
them :  they  were  refolved  it  fliould  not  be  againft. 
them  any  longer.  Their  iirfi  care  was  ta  confe- , 
crate  the  memory  of  the  illuftricus  pcrfonujc,  the 
claims  ofwhofe  family  they  were  labouring  to  efta- 
blifh,  and  to  render  it  the  object  of  general  vene- 
-  ration.  His  public  fervices  were  magnified  ;  his 
achievements  fet  off  with  every  circumfcance  the 
moft  likely  to  excite  the  wonder,  and  command 
the  reverence,  of  an  ignorant  multitude.  To 
make' the  impreflicn  the  more  effectual,  the  aid  of 
:  the  holy  fictions  of  which  that  age  admit- 
ted was  called  in.  Jupiter  was  his  father:  the 
god  had  acknowledged  liim,  and  often  had  his 
ipecial  protection  been  vifibly  exerted  hi  his  be- 
half. 'Ihe  vengeance  of  the  jealous  Juno  had  ri- 
deed  purfued  him  :  but,  in  ccimpenfation  for  that, 
other  deities  had  made  him  their  favourite  care. 
His  drefs  and  part  of  his  armour  were  ihe  gifts  of 
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Minerva ;  Vulcan  had  prefentcd  him  with  abreaft-  BOOK 
plate,    Mercury   with    a  fword,  Apollo  with   ar-       II. 
rows.     Raifed  by  all  thefe  ideal  decorations  above  Seel:,  r. 
mortal  rank,  he  was  no  longer  the  ion  of  Amphi- 
tryon, but  a  being  of  divine  origin,  and  therefore 
not   unworthy    of    divine  honours.      His  human 
name  of   Alcides  had  already    been  changed,  by 
the  ,  I  of  the  Delphic  prieftefs,  into  the 

auguft  appp MM! ion  of  Hercules.  The  Hercules  of 
other  nations  had  his  place  among  the  immortals  : 
and  why  not  the  Hercules  of  Greece?  It  was  true, 
his  intrigues  and  violences  cad  fome  blemifh  on 
his  divinity.  But  as  he  had  done,  had  not  Jupi- 
ter, had  not  Apollo,  had  not  Mercury,  done 
alfo  ? 

WHAT  was  partly  thefuggeftion  of  national  va- 
nity, found  a  powerful  fupport  from  fuperftition. 
Vifions  appeared,  and  oracles  were  uttered,  which 
announced  him  a  god.  The  numerous  progeny  of 
the  mortal  Alcides  encouraged  an  opinion,  which, 
according  to  the  notions  then  prevalent,  exalted 
them  to  the  mofl  honourable  diilinclion.  And 
thofe  who  had  engaged  in  their  caufe  gladly  af- 
fiited  in  ftrengthening  a  belief,  with  which  their 
interefts  were  fo  nearly  connected. 

II.  NATIONAL  pride,  and  the  ignorance  ofafu- 
perftitious  age,  had  co-operated  with  the  ambition 
of  Alcmena's  family  in  transforming  the  Theban 
Alcides  into  the  Hercules  of  Greece.  An  im- 
portant revolution  which  happened  in  fome  few 
years  after,  and  which  overthrew  moft  of  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  thrones,  feems  to  have  given  to  this 
new  divinity  the  diftinguifhed  place  he  foon  held 
among  the  Grecian  gods. 

ABOUT  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
tribe  of  the  Dores,  iteady  in  their  attachment  to 
the  Herculean  family,  revived  in  their  behalf  the 
claim  formerly  preferred   by  Hyllus   to  the  king- 
dom 
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B  o  OK  dom  of  Mycenae,  and  entered  Peloponnefus  in 
II.  arms.  Four  princes  of  the  Herculean  line,  de- 
Se£t«  i.  fcendants  of  Hyllus,  led  them  on.  Every  circuni- 
ftance  favoured  the  preferit  attempt.  The  inter- 
vention of  three  generations-  the  tales  of  fiction, 
which  in  the  era  of  credulity  always  enlarge  in 
their  progrefs — the  artifices  of  party — all  confpired 
to  give  uncommon  dignity  to  men  who  boafled 
their  defcent  from  the  deified  Hercules.  The 
hundred  years  of  the  oracle  were  elapfed.  The 
Bores  were  become  more  powerful  than  ever.  And 
together  with  them  were  joined,  not  only  other 
Grecian  tribes,  antiently  friends  to  the  Herculean 
interefts,  but  alfo  a  mingled  company,  who  from 
hopes  of  better  fortune  boldly  took  a  (hare  in  the 
adventurous  enterprife. 

AT  the  fame  time,  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of 
Pelops,  who  inherited  the  dominions  Euryftheus 
had  held,  had  loft  much  of  their  priftine  fplendor. 
They  extended  their  fway  indeed  over  a  confidera- 
ble  length,  being  mafters  of  Sparta  and  the  fouth- 
ern  provinces  of  Peloponnefus,  in  addition  to  the 
kingdom  of  Mycenae.  But  wafted  by  wars,  and 
{till  more  by  inteftine  divifions  and  treafon,  they 
now  maintained  a  languishing  and  diminifhed  fove- 
reignty. 

THE  confequence  was  a  rapid  and  total  revolu- 
tion throughout  Peloponnefus.  The  conquerors 
poileffed  thernfelves  with  little  oppofition  of  the 
leveral  kingdoms  which  had  obeyed  the  houfe  of 
Pelops ;  and  not  content  with  the  fubmiffion  of 
the  eld  inhabitants,  they  call  them  out  entirely, 
Jeizing  with  unfparing  hand  on  their  cities,  villages, 
plantations,  and  whatever  they  had  been  pofie  fifed 
of.  The  Dorians  efpecially,  who  from  their  fupe- 
rior  numbers  obtained  the  afcendant  every  where, 
introduced  a  total  change  in  the  very  manners 
and  language'  of  this  part  of  Greece.  The  JEolic 

dialect 
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dialed  had  hitherto  prevailed  among  the  Pelopon-  BOOK 
nefian  dates  :  it  was  fupplanted  by  the  Doric.  The        I!. 
Dorians   were  a  plain,  and  rather  a  rough  people.  Seel:,  r. 
This   plainnefs  became  now  the   charaderiitic  of 
mod    of  the   Peioponnefian  tribes  ;    their    drefs, 
their    architecture,  and    even  their  mufic,  ailum- 
ingfVom  this  time  much  of  the  Doric  fimplicity. 

THIS  irruption  of  the  Dores  into  Peloponnefus 
forms  a  memorable  era  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
and  is  known  in  hidory  by  the  name  of  the  Return 
of  the  Heraclida. 

UNDER  a  fucceffion  therefore  of  princes  who 
during  a  length  of  ages  filled  the  Peioponnefian 
thrones,  many  of  them  with  a  ludre  equal  to  that 
of  the  foremofl  names  on  the  lilts  of  time,  and 
whofe  pride  it  was  to  look  up  to  Hercules  as  the 
founder  of  their  race — under  a  people  prepoflefled 
in  favour  of  a  hero,  the  leader  of  their  anceflors  in 
the  paths  of  glory — it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  how  cre- 
duioufly  every  fable  that  did  honour  to  their  deified 
worthy  mud  have  been  liftened  to,  and  how  am- 
bitioufly  fupported.  The  orator,  the  poet,  found 
an  intered  in  celebrating  exploits,  which  (bed  a. 
brightnefs  on  the  princes  of  their  own  time.  Every 
vague  tradition  was  improved  into  real  hidory ; 
and  whatever  great  and  glorious  deeds  were  af- 
cribed  to  the  Hercules  of  any  other  people,  the 
national  partiality  of  Grecian  writers  made  the 
exclufive  property  of  their  own  Hercules. 

THE  death  of  the  Theban  Hercules  happened 
about  twenty  years  before  the  lad  war  of  Troy,  3. 
fhort  time  before  the  fird  Theban  war. 

We  have  anticipated  events,  in  order  to  clofe 
the  account  of  this  extraordinary  perfonage.  We 
{haUnowrefume  the  thread  of  our  hidory. 
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BOOK  TPNURING  the  period  of  which  we  have  been 
II.  L>/  fpeaking,  important  changes  had  taken  place 

Sect.  2.  in  the  Athenian  fortune.  Under  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  fage  Eredheus,  civility  and  the  arts  of 
peace  had,  as  we  have  feen,  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  among  the  tribes  of  Attica.  His  fons 
were  not  inftrufted  by  his  example  t  inteftine 
•  feuds  and  the  contefls  of  ambition  difgraced  the 
reigns  that  followed.  On  the  death  of  Ereflheus, 
CecropSj  his  firfl-born,  whom  he  had  appointed 
to  reign  after  him,  was  driven  from  the  throne  by 
his  brother  Metion,  and  died  in  exile  at  Nifa,  a 
city  on  the  Attic  borders,  fince  known  by  the 
name  of  Megara.  Pandion,  the  fon  of  Cecrops, 

after 
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after  a  fruitlefs  attempt  to  ejeft  the  ufurper,  ended  BOOK 
his  days  likewife   in   banifhment.     His  fon,  who       II, 
alfo  was  called  Pandion,  had  better  fuccefs  :  not-  Se&.  2* 
withfianding  a  fharp  oppofition  from  the  Metio- 
nidce,  he  recovered  the  kingdom,  and  divided  it 
at  his  death  among  his  four  fons,   bequeathing 
Athens  to  his   elded  jEgeus,  whilft  to  the  other 
three,    Nifus,    Pallas,    and   Lycus,    he  affigned 
fmall,  but  independent  principalities.     The  con- 
fequences  of  this  ill-judged  policy  were  foon  felt. 
Pallas  was  ambitious ;  he  had  a   numerous  iflue, 
and  his  brother  /Egeus  was  childlefs.    Proud  there' 
fore  of  his  domeftic  ftrength,  the  younger  brother 
treated  .ZEgeus  with  an  infolence,  which  too  plainly 
fpoke  his   purpofe  of  arrogating    to  himfelf  the 
throne  of  Athens. 

SUCH  was  the  poflure   of  affairs  in  this  ftate, 
when  Androgeos,  fon  to  Minos  of  Crete,  vifited 
Athens.     The  Cretan  monarch  we  have   already 
mentioned.     The  extenfive  empire  be  held  over 
the  infular  part  of  Greece,  the   reputation  of  his 
laws,  the  influence  he  had  in  feveral  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities,  the   vicinity  of  Crete  to  the   Grecian 
continent,  all  confpired  to   make  him  a  powerful 
friend,  or  a   formidable  enemy.     Pallas  and  his 
faction  were   not   wanting    to   themfelves  on  this 
opportunity    of  forming    a    connection   \vith  the 
royal  houie  of  Crete.     An   intercourse  of  attenti- 
tions  took   place  between  them   and    the    young 
prince,  of  fo  decided  a  nature,  that  the  Athenian 
king  took  the  alarm  at  ft.     He  had  long  fufpected 
Pallas  of  trea'bnable  views.      What  had  been  fuf- 
picion  was   now  certainty:    and  juftilied,    as  he 
weakly  thought,  by   his   jealous   fears,  JEgcus  in 
violation  of  all  law'cmifed  Androgeos  to  be  aflafli- 
inted.     This  deed  of  violence  involved  Athens  in 
a  ruinous  war. 

THE 
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BOOK  THE  Cretan  monarch,  the  inftant  he  heard  of 
II.  his  fon's  death  and  the  perfidious  manner  of  it, 
Sect.  2.  haftened  to  attack  the  Athenians  with  all  his 
force?,  and  notwithflanding  a  vigorous  oppofition 
made  hi;nfelf  mailer  of  Nifa,  the  royal  feat  of  Ni- 
fus  brother  to  vEgeus,  whence  he  advanced  di- 
rectly to  Athens.  Difmay  and  diflrafted  councils 
feemed  to  prepare  him  an  eafy  victory.  The  fea- 
fons  had  proved  remarkably  inclement  and  fickly  ; 
fo  that,  in  addition  to  the  horrors  of  war,  the 
Athenians  had  the  vifitations  of  famine  and  pefti- 
lence  to  contend  with.  Thefe  fevere  calamities 
obliged  ./Egeus  to  feek  relief  by  enquiring  of  the 
oracle,  the  ufual  refource  of  thofe  days,  whofe  an- 
fwer  was,  '  that  he  muft  appeafe  Minos.'  Peace 
at  length  was  granted  to  him,  on  the  interceffion 
of  ^Eacus  king  of  jSgina,  but  on  the  rigorous 
condition,  that  the  Athenians  mould  deliver  up  to 
the  Cretan  king  feven  of  their  young  men  and 
feven  of  tieir  maidens,  and  every  ninth  year  pay 
him  the  like  tribute. 

THE  remainder  of  the  hiftory  of  Minos,  and  of 
this  portion  of  the  Athenian  annals,  has  been  fo 
J'.rangely  disfigured  by  the  various  fables,  which 
Athenian  pride  or  refentment,  together  with  the 
loveof  the  marvellous  inherent  in  the  Grecian  peo- 
ple, have  thrown  in,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  fc- 
parate  the  authentic  record  from  the  tale  of  fiction. 
SOME  time  before  the  Cretan  war,  ^Egeus  had 
privately  wedded  JEthra  the  daughter  ofPittheus 
prince  of  Trcezen,  a  fmall  principality  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  Peloponnefus.  Dread  of  the  Pal- 
lantidas  had  induced  the  king  to  conceal  a  mar- 
riage, \vhich  by  defeating  their  hopes  might  have 
provoked  fome  outrage.  He  foon  left  Trcezen  ; 
bu«:  gave  it  in  charge  to  ./Ethra,  that  if  the  child 
with  v;hich  me  was  pregnant  mould  prove  a  fon, 
me  would  educate  him  in  the  utnioft  privacv  till 

'    he 
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he  was  of  years  and  ftrength  fufficient  to  attempt  BOOK 
hardy  enterprife,  when  (he  was  to  fend  him  to  II. 
Athens  to  be  acknowledged  by  his  father.  For  a  Sects, 
proof  of  the  boy's  vigour,  7Egeus  depofited  his 
fword  and  his  fandals  under  a  great  rock,  which 
the  fon  was  to  remove  with  his  own  hand,  and  to 
bring  his  father  the  things  he  had  concealed  under 
it.  JEthra  was  faithful  to  the  inflruftions  (he  hud 
received.  The  child,  whom  (lie  named  Thefeus, 
me  brought  up,  without  fuffering  it  to  be  known 
whofe  fon  he  was  :  but  the  fuperftition  of  the  age 
eafily  found  him  a  father.  Trcezen  lying  on  the 
fea  more,  its  princefs  well  deferved  to  have  the  mo- 
narch of  the  deep  for  her  gallant.  Accordingly^ 
from  the  god  Neptune,  faid  popular  opinion, 
Thefeus  had  the  honour  of  deriving  his  parent- 
age. 

WHEN  of  years  to  execute  what  yEgeus  expefted 
of  his  fon,  yEthra  entrufted  Thefeus  with  the  fe- 
cret  of  his  birth,  and  the  young  prince  fet  off  for 
Athens.  His  journey  thither  was  a  courfe  of  ad- 
ventures. This  part  of  Greece  being  flill  in  an 
uncivilized  (late,  the  road  to  Attica  was  infefled 
with  men  of  violence,  living  by  fpoil,  who  $fteu 
way-laid  the  unwary  traveller.  Thefeus  had  heard 
what  feats  his  kinftnan,  the  fon  of  Alcmena,  had 
performed;  emulous  of  whofe  glory,  he  refolveci 
to  try  his  prowefs  againft  thefe  pefis  of  fcciety.  At 
Epidaurus,  through  which  he  mud  pafs  on  his 
journey  towards  Attica,  dwelt  the  terrible  giant 
Periphetes.  Vulcan  was  his  father  :  accordingly 
it  was  his  pride  to  wield  a  ponderous  iron  niace, 
every  blow  of  which  was  .certain  death.  Thefeus 
wrenched  this  weapon  of  detraction  out  of  his 
hands,  and  flew  him.  On  the  narrow  IfLhmus, 
leading  from  fouthern  into  northern  Greece,  the 
robber  Sinis  had  fixed  his  abode.  Such  was  his 
ftrength,  that  he  could  bend  do\yn,  till  they  met 

together, 
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BOOK  together,  the  toughed  branches  of  the  moft  ftub- 
II.       born  pines,  to  which  it  was  his  fport  to  attach  the 

Seel.  2.  legs  and  arms  of  fuch  as  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  his  power,  and  then  to  tear  the  wretches 
afunderby  giving  liberty  to  the  branches  to  recoil, 
As  he  h'id  clone  to  others,  Thefeus  did  to  him. 

Pr«™ttcd  ^e  cruel  Datnafles,  of  the  race  of  the  giants, 
"'  was  the  terror  of  Eleufis.  The  inftrument  of  tor- 
ture which  he  employed  was  called  his  bed :  on 
this  he  bound  his  captives  ;  if  they  were  longer 
than  the  bed,  he  lopped  their  limbs  ;  if  fhorter,  he 
ftrerched  them  by  a  rack,  till  they  were  of  equal 
length  with  it.  It  is  almoft  fuperfluous  to  add, 
that  this  bed  was  made  his  death-bed. 

AFTER  a  multitude  of  exploits  of  this  kind,  he 
reached  Athens,  produced  the  pledges  of  his 
birth,  and  was  received  by  JEgeus  as  his  fon.  The 
Pallanudae  would  have  had  recourfe  to  arms  :  but 
fupported  by  the  gallant  Thefeus,  the  fame  of 
\vhofe  achievements  had  gone  before  him,  the 
king  had  effectually  overawed  the  infurgents, 

Ir  was  now  the  year  of  tribute  ;  and  for  the 
third  time  every  parent  in  Athens  awaited  in 
dreadful  fufpeofe  the  decifion  of  the  fatal  lot, 
•which  might  deliver  up  his  darling  child  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Cretan  monarch.  In  this  feafon 
of  diflrefs,  the  public  voice  was  loud  againll  .ZEge- 
u> :  '  his  had  been  the  guilt,  and  yet  he  alone  was 
'  exempted  from  the  punifhment.'  Thefeus  heard 
the  complaint,  and  generoufly  refolved  to  remove 
.  it.  Of  his  own  accord  he  offered,  without  any 
lot,  to  go  on  this  perilous  errand,  pledging  him- 
felf  that  he  would  relieve  the  country  from  the 
ignominious  exaction,  cr  perifn  in  the  attempt. 

IN  what  manner  the  Cretan  had  difpofed  of  the 
feveral  Iraplefs  tributaries  who  had  been  hitherto 
lent  to  meet  his  wnr.h,  it  is  no  eafy  matter  at  this 
clay  to  pronounce.  \Vere  the  teftimohy  of  Gre- 

1      cian 
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clan   fable  to  be  admitted,  their  doom  had  been  BOOK 
rigorous  indeed.     The  implacable  Minos,  imme-       II. 
diately  on  their  arrival  in    Crete,  had  cpnfined  Se£t.  2. 
them  in  his  Labyrinth,    a  building  confifting  of 
mazy  windings  of  fo  artful  a  contrivance,  that 
whofoever  once  paiTed  within  its  enclofure,  could 
never  find  his  way  out  of  it  again,  unlefs  guided 
by  fome  perfon  well  acquainted  with  its  intrica- 
cies.    In  this  place  of  horrors  was  the  Minotaur, 
a  fierce  and  hideous  monfter,  half-man,  half-bull, 
whofe  favourite  prey  was  human   flefh :  and  to 
him  the  mercilefs  tyrant  abandoned  the  Athenian 
hoftages  to  be  devoured. 

A  TALE  fo  improbable,  and  fo  little  confident 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  character  and  condudt 
of  Minos,  fixes  reproach  rather  on  the  relarers 
than  on  the  king.  To  fwell  the  meafure  of  difho- 
nour  to  a  prince  who  had  humbled  Athens,  the 
hiftorians  of  that  country  even  feigned,  that  the 
Minotaur  was  born  of  the  Cretan's  own  confort 
Pafiphae,  the  moft  abandoned  of  women,  fay  the 
fabulifts,  of  whofe  lultful  excefies  the  gods  de- 
clared their  abhorrence  by  caufing  her  to  bring 
forth  this  unnatural  progeny. 

SEVERAL  antient  writers  have  however  given  a 
much  more  temperate  account  of  the  fate  of  the 
Athenian  captives.  By  the  teftimony  of  Ariftotle, 
Minos  refpe&ed  their  lives,  contenting  himfelf 
with  dooming  them  to  bondage,  as  the  manner 
then  was  of  treating  prifoners4*iken  in  war.  Phi- 
locorus,  an  old  writer  quoted  by  Plutarch,  is  au- 
thority for  affirming,  tJiat  games  were  inftituted 
by  the  king  of  Crete  to  the  memory  of  his  fon 
Androgeos,  at  which  the  victors  had  thefe  captives 
distributed  among  them.  A  vague  tradition  is 
preferred  by  the  fame  Philocorus,  that  at  thefe 
games  the  Athenian  youths  were  admitted  to  mare 
in  the  Agoniftic  fports,  and  if  victorious,  were 

VOL.  I.  H  rewarded 
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BOOK  rewarded  with  liberty  :  but  this  can  hardly  find 

II.      belief.     Very  probably,  flavery  was  their  portion. 

Seft.  2.  And  from  the  exceeding  wretchednefs  to  which  a 

life  of-  lervitude,  under  an  inhuman  mafter  efpe- 

cially,  mud  be  fubjeft,  and   to  which  the   free 

and  lofty   Athenian  fpirit  could  not  fail  to   give 

the  deeped  colouring,  we  may  eafily  account  for 

thofe  exaggerated  dories  of  Cretan  guilt  which 

angry  Athens  has  fent  abroad. 

BUT  whatever  were  the  difficulties  that  Thefeus 
had  to  encounter,  this  part  of  his  ftory  is  not 
much  to  the  honour  of  his  p  owefs.  To  a  love 
intrigue  he  was  indebted  for  his  prefervation. 
Ariadne  the  daughter  of  Minos  had  feen  the  Athe- 
nian prince,  and  conceived  a  paffion  for  him. 
Indrufted  by  her,  or  (in  the  language  of  fable} 
having  received  from  her  hands  a  clue  by  which 
he  was  guided  through  all  the  mazes  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, he  efcaped  from  his  prifon,  and  afterwards, 
with  the  help  of  Daedalus,  carried  away  Ariadne 
out  of  Crete. 

DJEDALUS  was  an  artift,  whofe  improvements 
in  architecture  and  ftatuary  are  much  celebrated 
in  Grecian  ftory.  The  Cretan  Labyrinth,  and 
mod  of  the  noble  ftrnftures  which  adorned  early 
Crete,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  his  works.  He 
was  alfo  the  fird  among  the  Greeks,  who  added 
feet  to  his  datues,  and  gave  them  the  finimed  hu- 
man form  :  whence,  according  to  the  language  of 
wonder  natural  to  a  rude  people,  his  datues  were 
faid  to  be  endowed  with  the  power  of  felf-motion. 
Originally  an  Athenian,  of  the  royal  line  of  Erec- 
theus,  a  flagrant  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  had  obliged  him  to  leave  Athens.  Talus, 
his  filter's  fon,  a  youth  of  the  mod  promifing  ge- 
nius, had  raifed  himfelf  to  the  public  notice  by 
the  invention  of  thofe  ufeful  inftruments,  thefavr 
and  the  compares.  A  mean  jealoufy  of  his  rifmg 

fame 
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fame   inftigated   Dsedalus  to  contrive    his  death,  BOOK 
who  thereupon    dreading  the  punimment   due  to        II. 
fuch  a  deed  of  violence,  took  refuge  at  the  Cretan  Seel:.  2. 
court.     Minos   loved  the  arts,  and  was  happy  to 
honour  with  every  kind  of  encouragement  a  man, 
whofe  labours  gave  fplendor  to  his  kingdom.    But 
amidtt  all  this   royal  favour,  Daedalus    {till   che- 
rimed  an  attachment  to  his  native  foil.     Thefeus 
alfo   was    his  kinfman :    and   compaffion   to   the 
young  prince,  together  with  the  folicitations  of 
the  fond  Ariadne,  made  the  Athenian  artift  forget 
what  he  owed  to  his  benefactor. 

BY  the  help  of  a  pair  of  artificial  wings,  fays 
the  fable,  which  he  had  found  out  the  lecre.t  of 
framing  and  fitting  to  his  moulders,  Dsedalus 
efcaped  out  of  Crete  into  the  ifland  of  Sicily. 
The  truth  was,  he  had  prepared  a  light  frigate 
furnifhed  with  fails,  an  invention  not  yet  familiar 
to  the  Greeks,  which  enabled  him  to  outftrip  the 
Cretan  fleet  drawn  out  to  purfue  him.  Refent- 
ment  however  urged  on  Minos  to  follow  him  to 
the  Sicilian  fliore.  But  the  Sicilians,  unwilling 
to  part  with  Dssdalus,  amufed  the  Cretan  king 
with  the  offer  of  an  amicable  conference,  and  (if 
dependance  may  be  had  on  the  uncertain  records 
of  thofe  remote  times)  having  prevailed  on  Minos 
to  land,  they  treacheroufly  deftroyed  him.  Thefe 
latter  fortunes  of  this  prince,  fo  different  from 
what  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to  attend 
the  illuftrious  lawgiver  of  the  Cretan  people,  to- 
gether with  the  infamy  which  vindictive  Athens 
has  affixed  on  him  and  his  royal  houfe,  have  in- 
duced writtrs  to  fuppofe,  that  the  legiflator  of 
Crete  and  the  father  of  Androgeos  could  not  be 
the  fame  perfon,  but  that  the  one  Minos  was  grand- 
foil  of  the  other.  Plato  thought  otherwife:-  And 
in  this  walk  of  hiftory  we  can  hardly  follow  a 
guide  more  refpeclable.  To  the  inveclives  of  his 
H  2  '  countrymen 
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BOOK  countrymen  that  impartial  fage  makes  no  fcruple 
II.       ofafcribmg  the  obloquy  under  which  this  prince's 

"Seel.  2-  memory  has  laboured.  Such  is  the  virulence  of 
fatire  !  This  monarch,  \vho,  if  he  had  not  offended 
Athens,  had  certainly  been  recorded  among  the 
xvifeft  and  beft  princes  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  is 
transformed  into  a  gloomy  fanguinary  tyrant,  and 
the  name  of  his  royal  confort  is  with  like  malig- 
nity configned  to  lafting  infamy. 

MEAN  while  Thefeus  had  reached  Athens,  af- 
ter fome  adventures  on  which  pagan  fiction  has 
not  failed  to  bellow  its  ufual  embellifhments.  In 
his  courfe  from  Crete  he  loft  his  confort  Ariadne, 
who  died  a  natural  death  on  the  ifland  Dia,  fince 
'  called  Naxos,  in  thej^Egean  fea.  This  incident, 
feemingly  of  little  importance  to  the  hiftoric  page, 
has  proved  a  fruitful  theme  in  the  hands  of  the  fa- 
bulifts.  According  to  them,  Ariadne  was  for- 
faken  here  by  the  falfe  Thefeus,  and  had  perifhed 
inevitably,  had  not  Bacchus,  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  ifland,  haftened  to  the  relief  of  the  deferted 
fair.  She  became  the  favourite  miftrefs  of  the 
god  of  vintage,  who  in  teftimony  of  his  fondnefs 
prefented  her  with  a  crown  enriched  with  gems  of 
higheit  price,  tranilated  in  after  times  by  the  fame 
pailionate  lover  to  the  heavens,  where  the  Grecian 
aftronomer  was  wont  to  mew  to  the  gazing  mul- 
titude a  clufter  of  ftars,  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
the  crown  of  Ariadne. 

FROM  Naxos,  in  confequence  of  a  vow  he  had 
made  before  he  left  Athens,  Thefeus  failed  to  De- 
,  los,  to   pay  his  offerings    of   thankfgiving  at  the 
Delian  altars.     This  ad  of  piety  gave  birth  to  one 
of  the  molt  revered  celebrations  of  the  Athenian 
people,  continued  by  them  annually   to    the  laft 
days  of  their   commonwealth,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  deliverance  Athens  had  obtained  from  the  Cre- 
tan fervitude.     It  was  cuftoraary  to  lend  the  offer- 
ings 
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ings  on  this  occafion  in  the  fame  galley  which  had  BOOK 
conveyed  Thefeus  to    and   from    Crete;  and   in      II. 
fuch  veneration  was  this  facred  veiTel  held  by  the  Sect.  2. 
people,  and  preferved   by  continual  repairs,  that 
near  eight  hundred  years  after,  in  the  days  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  the  very  individual  galley  in 
which  Thefeus  failed  was  ftill  employed  in  the  an- 
nual vifit  to  Delos.     The  whole  city  was  fuppofed 
to  participate  in  the  holy  folemnity,  and  to  be  un- 
der  a  kind    of   confecration  ;  fo   that,  from  the 
time  theprieft  crowned  the  Delian  veffel  on  its  de- 
parture to  the'  time  of  its  return,  it  was  even  ac- 
counted impiety  to  put  a  criminal  to  death.     The 
hiftory  of  Socrates  furnimes  a  memorable  inftance 
of  it. 

THESEUS  now  entered  Athens  :  but  his  return 
was  fatal  to  the  aged  king.  In  the  perturbation  of 
mind  natural  to  a  perfbn  who  beheld  again  his 
native  mores  after  fo  many  difficulties  and  trou- 
bles, the  prince  forgot  a  promife  his  father  had 
folemnly  exacted  from  him,  that  if  he  returned 
with  fafety,  he  would  order  white  fails  to  be  ap- 
pended to  his  veffel,  inftead  of  the  black  colours 
which  me  ufed  to  hang  out  on  her  departure.  The 
omiflion  coll  yEgeus  his  life.  On  the  firft  tidings 
that  the  long  expected  veffel  was  in  fight,  the  old 
king  haftened  to  the  fummit  of  a  promontory, 
from  which  obferving  no  change  in  the  accuftom- 
ed  gloomy  enfigns  of  death,  he  funk  into  the  fea 
below,  and  periihed. 

THE  undifputed  fucceiTion  of  Thefeus  was  how- 
ever the  confequence  of  this  fudden  vacancy  of  the 
throne  of  Athens.  The  hoftile  faftion  of  the 
Pallantidas,  taken  by  furprife,  had  not  leifure  to 
refume  their  ambitious  projects,  but  faw  them- 
felves  obliged  to  give  way  to  a  prince,  in  whom  a 
whole  people  beheld  their  deliverer  from  an  igno- 
minious yoke,  and  who  was  received  ;with  tranf- 

ports 
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BOOK   ports  of  gratitude  and  joy  by  the  parents  of  thofc 
jl.      latelv  recovered  children   whom  they  had  fo  long 

Sett.  2    bewailed  as  loft. 

TH^  fir  It  care  of  Thefeus,  on  alfuming  the 
reins  of  power,  was  to  reform  the  conftitution  of 
the  Athenian  ftate.  Cecrops,  as  we  have  feen, 
with  the  view  of  extending  the  advantages  of  good 
government  through  his  infant  kingdom,  had  in- 
ve'ted  certain  of  the  towns  of  Attica  with  particu- 
cular  privileges,  aifigning  to  each  its  peculiar 
maglftrates  and  laws.  By  an  abufe  natural  to 
delegated  authority,  thefe  municipal  lords  had 
grown  up  into  oppreflbrs  of  the  people,  and  even 
controulers  of  their  kings.  To  reduce  the  power 
of  thefe  turbulent  chiefs,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
improve  the  public  ftrength  by  forming  one  com- 
munity of  the  now  divided  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
Thefeus,  fuppr effing  the  feveral  rural  judicatures, 
ordained,  that  the  Prytaneum,  or  great  judicatory 
of  Athens,  mould  be  the  general  court  to  which  all 
his  iiibjefts  mould  have  recourfe.  The  people  had 
not  hitherto  enjoyed  any  mare  in  the  legiflature. 
By  his  appointment,  every  freeborn  Athenian  of 
adult  age  was  now  admitted  into  the  national 
councils.  But  that  a  due  fubordination  might  be 
preferred,  he  divided  the  members  of  the  com- 
monwealth into  three  clafles,  the  nobles,  the  huf 
bandmen,  and  the  artifans.  To  the  nobles  all  the 
honours  of  flation  and  more  important  operations 
of  government  were  affigned,  the  care  of  religion, 
the  offices  of  magillracy,  the  protecting  of  the 
laws.  The  hufbandmen  had  the  advantage  of^ 
wealth,  the  artifans  that  of  numbers.  So  that  a 
balance  of  power  was  eftablifhed,  and  in  the  deter- 
mination of  all  queftions  the  confent  of  the  three 
orders  was  neceffary.  To  conciliate  the  minds  of 
the  nobles  to  thefe  humbling  innovations,  Ihefeus 
generoufly  gave  up  a  confiderable  portion  of  that 
prerogative  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  his  royal 

predeceflbr* ; 
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predecefibrs  :  in  war  only,  he  faid,  he  would  re-  B  o  o  K 
quire  an  abfolute  fubmiflion  to  his  orders  ;  but  in     II. 
time  of  peace  they  mould  find  him  as  obedient  toSe&.  2. 
the  ordinances  of  his  country,  as  the  lowed  of  his 
fellow-citizens. 

As  in  Greece  the  great  fandion  of  every  politi- 
cal inftitution  was  fame  religious  feftive  folemnity, 
which  both  flattered  the  fuperftition  and  indulged 
the  tade  of  that  people  for  public  fpectacles,  The- 
feus  neglecled  not  fo  important  an  indrument 
for  endearing  to  his  fubjecls  his  novel  edabliih- 
ments  The  Panathensea,  or  fead  of  the  united 
dates  of  Attica,  was  appointed  to  be  obferved  an- 
nually with  a  profufion  of  coftly  viclims,  and  with 
that  captivating  accompaniment  of  mufic,  dance 
and  fong,  and  agonidic  conteds,  cudomary  to 
Greece  in  her  public  fedivities.  Every  fifth  year 
it  was  celebrated,  by  order  of  the  founder,  with 
a  vad  encreafe  of  magnificence,  which  in  time  be- 
came fuch,  as  to  draw  fpeclarors  from  all  parts  of 
Greece  to  the  pompous  mew,  and  to  give  to  this 
celebration  a  place  among  the  mod  fplendid  of 
Grecian  folemnities. 

THE  internal  peace  of  his  kingdom  being  fe- 
cured  by  thefe  fage  regulations,  Thefeus  had  the 
pleafure  of  obferving  fo  confiderable  a  rife  in  the 
value  of  land  in  Attica,  as  to  make  it  neceflary 
for  him  to  afcertain  its  boundaries  with  a  precifion 
unknown  to  the  ruder  ages.  Accordingly,  on  that 
fide  of  Attica,  adjoining  Peloponneius,  where 
from  the  encreafmg  power  and  enterprifmg  fpirit 
of  the  Peloponnefian  dates  encroachments  were 
mod  to  be  apprehended,  he  erected  a  pillar,  a 
kind  of  memorial  familiar  to  antient  times,  on  the 
eaftern  fide  of  which  he  infcribed,  THIS  IS 
IONIA,  NOT  PELOPONNESUS,  and  on  the 
wedern,  THIS  IS  PELOPONNESUS,  NOT 
IONIA.  This  venerable  monument  fubfided 

above 
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BOOK  above  a  thoufand  years  after,  to  the  days  of  Plu- 
II.      tarch. 

Sect.  2.  THE  remainder  of  the  hiftory  of  this  Athenian 
prince,  like  the  hiftory  of  moft  of  the  Grecian 
leaders  of  early  times,  is  a  ftrange  exhibition  ei- 
ther wholly,  or  in  a  great  meafure,  fabulous.  In 
the  romantic  adventures  of  the  Argonauts,  the 
Calydonfan  chafe,  the  wars  of  the  Centaurs,  if 
Greece  may  be  credited,  he  was  among  the  boldeft 
of  her  champions.  But  of  all  his  deeds  of  renown, 
the  moft  celebrated  was  his  victory  over  the  Ama- 
zons. This  was  a  nation  of  women,  of  Scythian 
race,  whofe  fole  occupation  was  war,  by  their 
ability  in  which  ftrange  profeffion,  unaided  by 
man,  they  had  creeled  a  formidable  ftate  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thermodon,  near  the  eaftern  coaft 
of  the  Euxine  fea,  where  they  had  long  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  moft  powerful  princes  of  Afia.  Whe- 
ther fuch  an  empire  ever  exifted,  is  matter  of 
queftion  :  the  judicious  Strabo  doubts  it.  Women 
there  certainly  have  been,  efpecially  in  the  infancy 
of  civilization,  who,  called  forth  by  public  dif- 
trefs,  and  in  defence  of  their  deareft  connections, 
have  adventured  into  the  field  of  war,  and  borne 
an  active  part  in  the  moft  gallant  atchievements  of 
their  tribe.  An4  perhaps,  from  the  exaggerati- 
ons of  ignorance,  thefe  occafional  bands  of  female 
combatants  may  have  been  magnified  into  a  poli- 
tical eftablifhment  of  warrior-women.  More  than 
this  fober  hiftory  will  not  venture  to  warrant. 

THE  fable  of  the  Amazonian  war  has  however 
given  rife  to  a  train  of  fictions,  of  which  the  tragic 
mufe  hath  availed  herfelf  with  great  fuccefs.  An- 
tiope,  one  of  the  Amazons,  made  prifoner  by 
Thefeus,  captivated  her  conqueror,  and  .at  Athens 
bore  him  a  Ion,  called  Hippolytus.  Elegance  of 
form  in  this  young  prince  was  matched  with  the 
flricteft  purity  of  mind  ;  from  his  early  years  he 

devoted 
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devoted  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  chafte  god-  BOOK 
dels  of  the  forefts,  and  like  her  knew  no  plealures        1[. 
but  thofe  of  the  chafe.     Mean  while  Theieus  had  Sect.  2. 
wedded  Phaedra,  daughter   to  the  Cretan  Minos, 
who  forgetful  of  the  wrongs  of  the  deferted  Ari- 
adne, difdained  not  to  (hare  the  bed  of  the  Athe- 
nian king.     Phrcdra  faw  Hippoiy tus  with  the  eyes 
of  unlawful  pafiion,  folicited  and  was  rejected  by 
him  with   horror,  in  revenge  transferred  her  own 
guilt  to  the  prince,  and  accufed  him  to  his  father 
of  an  attempt  upon  her    honour.     Thefeus,  in  the 
violence  of  fudden.  refentment,  claimed  a  promife 
he  had  obtained  from  the  god  of  the  fea,  in  whom 
he  had  ever  repofed  the  greateft  confidence,  that 
he  would  grant  him  whatever  boon  he  fhould  de-  ^ 

fire  ;  and  he  befought  Neptune  to  pimilh  his  fon. 
The  reluctant  deity,  faithful  to  his  promife,  caufed 
a  hideous  moniter  to  iflue  from  the  deep,  as  the 
young  hero  was  riding  in  his  chariot  along  the  fea 
fhore,  at  fight  of  >  hich  his  courfers  were  fo  terri- 
fied, that  fpringing  over  the  adjacent  rock,  they 
fhivered  die  chariot,  and  tore  to  pieces  the  unhap- 
py Hippolytus.  Phaedra,  flung  with  remorle, 
laid  violent  hands  on  herfelf.  It  is  evident,  that 
the  greater  part  of  this  ftory,  if  not  the  whole  of  it, 
is  to  bealcribed  to  the  inventive  genius  of  Athens. 
That  Phaedra  had  Minos  for  her  father,  was  per- 
haps the  only  guilt  of  this  Cretan  princefs. 

IT  was  the  delight  of  the  vain  glorious  Greeks 
to  beftow  the  brighter!  colouring  on  every  the  moft 
trivial  exploit  of  the  founders  or  improvers  of  their 
feveral  ftates,  exalting  by  the  help  of  fplendid  fic- 
tions thofe  favourite  perfonages  into  fomewhat 
above  mortal  condition.  To  Thefeus  fable  has 
been  more  fparing  of  her  favours.  Many  of  his 
adventures  have  a  reproachful  caft,  and  his  lad 
clofe  of  fortune  efpecially  was  inglorious.  We 
(hall  give  it,  as  recorded  by  the  antient  annaliiis, 

and 
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BOOK  and  at  the  fame  time  (hall  try  to  account  for  the  fe- 
ll,     verity  with  which  they  have  treated  this  founder 
Sect.  2.  of  the  Athenian  liberties. 

THESEUS  had  now  reached  his  fiftieth  year, 
without  attaining  to  the  wifdom  which  his  advance 
in  life,  together  with  the  multiplied  difafters  of 
his  amorous  days,  ougnt  to  have  taught  him.  At 
Sparta  he  faw  Helen  the  daughter  of  Tindarus, 
king  of  that  country,  as  fhe  was  dancing  in  the 
temple  of  Diana,  during  one  of  thefolemn  feftivals 
of  the  goddefs  ;  and  though  ihe  was  then  but  ten 
years  old,  his  heart  was  not  proof  againft  the  in- 
fluence of  thofe  charms,  deflined  in  after  time  to 
be  fo  ruinous  both  to  Greece  and  Troy.  Refolved 
to  attempt  the  pofleffion  of  her  at  any  price,  The- 
feus  befought  the  aid  of  his  companion  Pirithous, 
of  whofe  fidelity  and  daring  fpirit  he  had  often  be- 
fore made  trial,  and  with  his  help  he  carried  off 
the  Spartan  princefs  to  Aphio'nEe,  an  obfcure 
town  of  Attica,  where  he  configned  her  to  the 
care  of  his  mother  JEthra. 

INDEPENDENTLY  of  her  furerior  beauty,  He- 
len was  a  prize  rendered  by  her  birth  an  object  of 
the  higheft  ambition  ;  popular  credulity  pronounc- 
ed her  the  daughter  of  Jupiter.  In  return  for  his 
Jate  fervjce,  Pirithous  called  upon  his  friend  The- 
feus  to  affift  him  in  obtaining  a  wife  of  the  like  il«' 
lufrrious  parentage.  In  the  weftern  region  of 
Greece,  called  in  thofe  days  of  ignorance,  from 
its  fituation,  the  kingdom  of  darknefs,  reigned  a 
prince,  the  fuppofed  ruler  over  departed  ipirits. 
His  queen,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Helen,  had  the 
honour  of  claiming  Jupiter  for  her  father.  Tocarry 
her  off  from  her  imperial  confort  was  the  worthy 
enterprife  of  Pirithous,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  :  but  the  luccefs  of  the  attempt  was  an- 
fwerable  to  its  folly.  Pirithous  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  a  three-headed  monfter,  flattened  to  guard 

the 
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the  infernal  gate.     Thefeus  remained  a  prifoner,  BOOK 
and  was  cad  into  a  dungeon  for  life.  II. 

Mean  while  the  king  of  Sparta  had  received  in-  Seft.  2. 
telligence  of  the  difpofal  of  his  daughter,  and  had 
entered  Attica  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
Innocent  of  the  guilt  which  had  provoked  the 
war,  the  Athenians  offered  every  reparation  in, 
their  power  to  the  incenfed  monarch,  conducted 
him  to  Aphidnae,  and  delivered  Helen  into  his 
hands,  together  with  ^Ethra,  and  all  the  attend- 
ants, to  whofe  care  Thefeus  had  intruded  the 
royal  maid. 

At  length  Thefeus  was  releafed.  The  intercef- 
fion  of  Hercules,  who  in  the  courfe  of  his  ro- 
mantic adventures  had  paid  a  vifit  to  the 
prince  of  the  gloomy  regions,  had  obtained  him 
his  liberty  ;  and  he  returned  to  Athens.  But  the 
public  indignation  now  refufed  him  a  throne,  of 
which  his  violences  had  rendered  him  unworthy. 
Meneftheus,  a  prince  of  the  royal  line  of  Ere&heus, 
had  availed  himfelf  of  the  opportunity  fupplied  by 
the  imprudent  condud  of  the  Athenian  king,  and 
was  in  pofTeflion  of  the  kingdom  Abandoned  by 
his  friends,  Thefeus  was  obliged  to  retire  in  exile 
to  Scyros,  an  ifland  of  the  .ZSgean  fea,  on  the 
coaft  of  Eubcea,  where  fhortly  after  he  was  killed 
by  an  accidental  fall,  or  rather,  as  others  report, 
he  was  treacherouily  put  to  death  by  Lycomedes 
king  of  the  ifland,  who  fufpefted  danger  from  the 
turbulent  fpirit  of  this  chieftain. 

JROM  fome  fragments  of  antient  bidory,  pre- 
ferved  by  Plutarch,  a  more  confident  and  proba-' 
ble  account  may  be  collected  of  the  latter  days  of 
Thefeus.  The  difcontent  of  the  Athenian  nobles, 
dript  by  this  prince  of  the  privileges  with  which 
the  Cecropian  magittracies  had  inveded  them  ; 
the  difappointed  hopes  of  the  branches  of  the 
JCre&hean  family,  who  in  Thefeus  faw  an  intruder 

into 
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B  oo  K  into  a  throne   which  they  had  confidered  as  va- 
II.      cant  ;  the  malice  of  popular   leaders,  traducing 

Sect.  2.  Thefeus,  as  having  fuppreffed  the  municipal  tribu- 
nals only  to  enlarge  his  own  power,  as  having  re- 
moved the  villagers  of  Attica  from  the  freedom  of 
rural  life  to  be  enclofed  and  more  effectually  en- 
flaved  within  the  barriers  of  a  city  ;  all  thefe  caufes 
confpired  to  nourifh  a  refentment  again(t  him  at 
home,  which  at  length  produced  an  open  infur- 
rection.  The  enemies  of  Thefeus  found  an  ally 
in  the  Spartan  king,  who,  it  is  likely,  beheld 
with  impatience  the  boundary  which  the  Athenian 
had  ereded,  as  prefcribing  limits  to  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  ftates.  Thefeus  faw  his  danger,  and  pre- 
pared to  meet  it.  His  firil  exertion  was  againil 
Sparta,  in  .providing  for  the  fecurity  of  his  own 
frontier,  or  in  making  incurfions  into  Sparta : 
and  in  one  of  thefe,  the  Spartan  princefs  was, 
among  other  prifoners,  carried  oft,  and  conveyed 
to  Aphidnae.  The  ifiue  of  the  war  proved,  how- 
ever, unfortunate  to  Thefeus.  Unable  to  cope 
with  the  union  of  domeftic  and  foreign  enemies, 
he  retired  from  a  country  where  his  many  fervices 
had  been  fo  ungratefully  requited,  and  removed 
his  family  to  Eubcea.  His  death  followed  mortly 
after,  not  without  a  fufpicion  that  Meneftheus 
and  his  party  had  fliared  with  Lycomedes  in  the 
guilt  of  it. 

AN  account  fo  difhonouring  to  Athens  her  va- 
nity would  not  permit  her  to  adopt.  The  aid  of 
fable  was  therefore  employed.  And  to  remove 
the  imputation  of  ingratitucie  from  the  Athenian 
people,  Thefeus  was  pronounced  to  be  criminal. 

AT  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  Meneftheus 
was  feated  on  the  throne,  and  commanded  the 
Athenians  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  But  he  did  not 
Jive  to  return  to  Greece.  After  his  death,  De- 

mophoon 
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mophoon  the  fon  of  Thefeus    obtained  the  king-  BOOK 
dom.  II. 

IT  is  remarkable,  that  as  Thefeus  had  his  con-  Se£t.  2. 
eluding  fortunes   overfet  by  domeiHc  fadion,  fo 
after  the  lapfe  of  near  five  centuries,  by  domeftic 
faction  was  his   memory  icftored  to  honour.     Ci- 
mon  the  fon  of  Miltiades,  eminent  as  he  was  by  his 
birth,  and  ftill  more  by  the  important  fervices  he 
had  rendered  to  his  country,  iuffered  the  luftre  of 
his  virtues  to    be    tarnifhed   by  a  mean  jealoufy 
againfl  Themiftocles,  and  wifhed  to  fupplant  the 
hero  of  Salamis  in  the  favour  of  the  people.     An 
opportunity  for  this  purpofe  feemed  to  otfer  itfelf, 
when    Cimon  was    commiffioned    to  exterminate 
certain   Dolopian  pirates,  who   had  formed  a  fet- 
tlement  on  the  ifland  of  Scyros.     He  remembered 
the  antient  tradition,  that  in  this  iiland  Thefeus 
had  ended  his  days,  and  was  buried.     Search  was 
therefore  made  by  his  order,  and  the  bones  of  the 
Athenian    hero  being   found,  or  fuppofed  to    be 
found,  were   removed  with  all   imaginable  pomp 
to  Athens.     Here  the  venerable  remains  were  de- 
pofited  in  a  fumptuous  monument  erected  for  their 
reception.     Thefeus  was  even  announced  a  god. 
A  magnificent   temple  was  raifed,  priefts  and  fa- 
crifices  were  appointed  to  the  new  divinity  ;  and 
agreeably  to  the  charader  which  this  patron  of  li- 
berty   had  fuftained  in    life,  his    temple   was  de- 
clared to  be  a  lancluary,  where  the  unfriended 
flave  and  meaneft  outcail    mould  for  ever  find  a 
refuge  from  injury  and  oppreffion.     To   give  the 
greater   dignity    to   the  eltablilhment,  the  feveral 
feftive  fports,  which  were  the  ufual  ornaments  of 
the   Grecian  folemnities,  were   produced  on  the 
facred  occufion,  together  with  the  moft  fplendid 
dramatic   entertainments   that  Athens  had    ever 
feen. 

THE 
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BOOK  THE  effect  of  this  ftroke  of  policy  correfponded 
II.  fully  with  the  illiberal  views  of  the  contriver.  It 
.  gave  him  a  decided  advantage  over  his  rival,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  people,  fond  of  public  fhew,  but  ftill 
more  delighted  with  the  compliment  paid  to  their 
own  vanity  in  the  honours  thus  beftowed  on  the 
founder  of  the  Athenian  democracy  ;  and  all  thofe 
effufions  of  gratitude,  which  republican  ftates  in 
the  higheft  intoxication  of  liberty  have  been 
prompted  to  lavim  on  their  cafual  favourites, 
Cimon  at  (his  time  enjoyed.  Such  as  had  been 
the  fate  of  Thefeus,  was  allb  the  fate  of  ihemifto- 
cles.  The  victim  of  rival  ambition,  he  whofe 
counfels  and  valour  had  faved  Athens,  was  obliged 
to  fave  himfelf  by  retiring  to  a  foreign  land  ;  and, 
as  if  to  render  the  refemblance  between  him  and 
the  Athenian  fovereign  more  ftriking,  like  The- 
feus he  was  lamented  and  honoured  by  his  coun- 
trymen, when  neither  their  lamentations  nor  ho- 
nours could  avail  him. 


BOOK 
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SECTION      III. 


H  E  hiftory  of  the  fecond  Trojan  war  has  BO 
had  an   eminent    advantage :    it  has  been      jj. 
fung  by  the  greateft  genius  of  antiquny,  and  has  Sect, 
given  rife  to  the  two  fined  poems  that  Greece  and 
Rome  had  to  boaft  of.     However,  we  are  not  to 
fuppofe,  that  Homer  or  Virgil  entered  deep  into 
all  the  hiftorical  caufes  of  this  war  :  they  were 
only  to  make  choice  of  thofe  portions  and  circum- 
ftances  of  it,  that  were  mo  ft  fu'ceptible  of  poetical 
ornament,  and  might  advance  higheft  the  glory  of 
thofe  nations  for  whom  they  wrote.     It  may  there- 
fore be  allowble  to  confider  it  in  another  point  of 
view,  and  to  trace  its  connection  with  the  preced- 
ing part  of  the  Grecian  hiftory. 

MtNELAus,  hufband  to  Helen,  was  the  de- 
fcendant  of  Tantalus  king  of  Sipylus.  The  crimes 
of  that  perfidious  prince,  as  we  have  feen,  had 

loft 
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BOOK  loft  his   family  the    crown.     He  had  offered  vio- 
II.       lence  to  Ganymede,  the  fon  of  Tros  king  of  Troy, 

Sect.  3.  even  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  \vhither  he  was 
come  to  facrifice ;  and  the  princes  of  that  houfe 
never  ceafed  warring  againft  the  houfe  of  Tanta- 
lus till  they  dethroned  the  guilty  race.  Pelops, 
fon  to  I  antaius  (for  Tantalus  did  not  live  to  fee 
the  final  overthrow  of  his  family)  retired  into 
Geeece  to  Pifa,  where  he  obtained  to  wife  Hippo- 
damia  daughter  of  (Enomaus,  and  got  pofleffion 
of  the  fovereignty.  He  had  two  fons  by  her, 
Atreus  and  "ihyeftes.  Atreus  married  jEtrope, 
daughter  to  Euryftheus  king  of  Mycenas,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  Euryftheus.  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus 
were  the  grandfons,  or  more  probably  the  fons  of 
Atreus ;  after  whofe  death  Agamemnon  afcended 
the  throne  of  Mycense,  and  Menelaus,  by  the 
marriage  of  Helen,  became  king  of  Sparta.  He- 
len was  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus  and  Leda. 
They  owed  the  Spartan  crown  to  the  bounty  of 
Hercules,  and  were  bound  by  a  folemn  promife  to 
reftore  it  to  his  pofterity.  But  the  ftate  of  the 
Herculean  princes  was  much  fallen  ;  and  the 
faithlefs  Tyndarus  thought  himfelf  difcharged  from 
an  obligation,  which,  he  flattered  himfelf,  might 
now  be  violated  with  impunity.  And  probably 
hence  it  was,  that  he  wedded  his  daughter  Clytem- 
neftra  to  Agamemnon,  and  made  choice  of  Me- 
nelaus for  his  other  daughter  Helen.  He  fought 
to  fecure  himfelf  by  a  double  alliance  to  a  family, 
on  whofe  crown  the  Heraclidse  had  a  claim,  and 
who  therefore  from  principles  of  intereft  muft  be 
always  ready  to  concur  in  excluding  them  out  of 
Peloponnefus* 

IT  may  naturally  be  conjectured,  that  the  Tro- 
jan king  beheld  with  indignation  the  flouriming 
fortunes  of  this  race  of  Tantalus,  whofe  crimes 
had  been  rewarded  with  the  pofleffion  of  fo  many 

kingdoms. 
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kingdoms.     But    befides   this  particular  caufe  ofBooK 
hatred  to  the   Pelopidse,  he    had    reafon  to  com-      II. 
plain  of  Greece  in  general :  they  had  laid  wafte  his  Seft.  3. 
country  in  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expedition  ; 
they  had  fpilled  the  blood  of  all  his  neareft  kindred, 
and  had  taken  away  his  fifter  Hefione   captive. 
Priam    made     preparations    for    repaying    thefe 
wrongs  to  Greece :  he  fortified  his  city,  and  formed 
many  considerable  alliances;  and  when  he  thought 
himfelf  in  a  condition  to  bid  defiance  to  his  ene- 
mies, Paris  was  fent  with  a  fleet  to  make  repri- 
fals.     The  firft  expedition  of  this  young  prince 
was  on  the  coafts  of  Laconia,  where,  in  the  ab- 
fence  of  Menelaus,  he  plundered   his  treafures, 
and  carried  off  his  wife  Helen,  who,  if  the  poets 
may  be  believed,  was  not  ill  pleafed  with  her  cap- 
tivity.    The  character  of  Paris  is  loaded  by  many 
writers  with  the  charges  of  ingratitude  and  perfidy, 
as  if  he   had   been   hofpitably  entertained  at  the 
court  of  Menelaus,  and  had  taken  the  opportunity 
of  deluding  away  the  Spartan  queen.     It  is  indeed 
by  nq  means  agreed,  what  motives  engaged  Paris 
in  this  expedition :  but  it  feems  to  be  generally 
acknowledged,  that  hefet  out  in  ahoftile  manner  ; 
and    fome    even   pretend,    that  he    declared  his 
purpofe  to  vindicate  his  aunt  Hefione,  who  fufFered 
much  injurious  treatment  from  her  hufband  Te- 
lamon.     Be  his  motives  however  what  they  might, 
it  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined,  that  he  mould  coma 
with  views  of  amity  to  the  court  of  any  of  the  Pe- 
lopian  princes,  where  at  bed  he   mutt    have  ex- 
peeled  a  cool  and  contemptuous  reception.     And 
indeed  the    large  fpoils  with   which  the   Trojan 
fleet  returned  laden,  and  which,  as  it  appears  from 
Homer,  contributed  not  lefs  than  the  rape  of  He- 
len to  excite  the  Grecians  to  arms,  make  it  much 
more  probable  that  his  principal  objeft  was  to  in- 
fult  and  ravage.     But  the  accounts  we   have  of 
VOL.  I.  1  this 
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BOOK  this  event  are  moftly  from  Grecian  authors,  who 
II.      would  naturally  endeavour  to  blacken  the  Trojans, 

Seft.  3.  and  to  render  the  caufe  of  their  own  country  ho- 
nourable and  fair-feeming. 

IT  is  obvious  to  enquire  how  it  came  to  pafs, 
that  Helen  mould  at  this  period  have  the  title  of 
queen  of  Spirra,  and  Menelaus  be  fpoken  of  as 
poflefling  that  throne,  when  thefuccemon  belonged 
to  Caftor  and  Pollux,  the  fons  of  Tyndarus,  and 
brothers  of  Helen.  If  thefe  were  alive,  and  in 
Sparta,  why  did  they  make  no  oppofition  to  the 
Trojans  ?  if  they  were  dead,  why  does  Homer,  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  introduce  Helen, 
when  (he  takes  a  review  of  the  Grecian  chiefs,  ex- 
premng  much  furprife  at  their  abfence  ?  The  dif- 
ficulty will  be  explained,  if,  as  fome  authors  have 
aiferted,  Tyndarus  divided  his  kingdom  equally 
among  his  three  children,  and  if  we  fuppofe  the 
throne  of  Sparta  to  have  been  allotted  to  Helen, 
while  the  territory  of  Laconia  was  portioned  out 
between  her  brothers.  Caftor  and  Pollux  were 
not  dead,  when  Paris  invaded  Greece ;  but  they 
fell,  probably,  on  that  very  occafion,  in  defence 
of  their  country.  Helen  was  unacquainted  with 
this  f:i::il  circumflance,  for  the  fleet  of  Troy  bore 
her  away  immediately  from  thefcene  of  danger. 

THE  rape  of  Helen  occafioned  great  confterna- 
tion  throughout  Greece,  efpecially  at  the  courts 
of  Sparta  and  Mycenae  ;  and  it  was  determined  to 
fend  an  embaffy  to  demand  reparation  of  the  Tro- 
jan king.  Meae'aus  and  Ulyfles  prince  of  Irhaca 
were  chofen  for  this  important  purpofe  ;  and  cer- 
tainly no  defignation  could  be  more  judicious. 
Menelaus,  as  the  injured  perfon,  would  not  fail 
warmly  to  urgs  a  caufe  in  which  he  was  fo  nearly 
intereited:  Ulyfles,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one 
of  the  wife  I  and  moft  eloquent  of  the  Grecian 
princes.  Neverthelefs  neither  the  earned  plea  of 

the 
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the  one,  nor  the  abilities  of  the  other,  availed  BOOK 
aught ;  and  after  many  fruitlefs  negotiations,  the  II. 
ambafladors  retured  to  Greece.  All  thoughts  of  Sect.  3- 
peace  being  now  laid  afide,  a  powerful  confede- 
racy was  formed  to  carry  the  war  into  Afia.  This 
confederacy  owed  its  ftrength  to  a  fhrewd  counfel, 
of  which  Ulyfles  was  the  author.  The  charms  of 
Helen  had  brought  many  fuitors  to  the  Spartan 
court ;  and,  befides  Menelaus,  me  numbered  moil 
of  the  princes  of  Greece  among  her  admirers, 
Meneftheus  of  Athens,  Ulyfles,  Antilochus  fon  to 
Neftor,  Ajax  and  Teucer  Ions  of  Telamon,  Ajax 
fon  of  Oileus  king  of  Locris,  and  feveral  others. 
Tyndarus  dreaded  the  confequence  of  preferring 
one  of  fo  many  competitors,  refpectable  for  rank 
and  power.  But  Ulyfles  removed  the  difficulty. 
He  advifed  Tyndarus  to  exact  an  oath  of  each  of 
the  princes,  that  on  whomfoever  he  fhould  beftow 
his  daughter,  they  would  maintain  an  inviolable 
friendship  with  the  fortunate  candidate,  and  be  ever 
ready  to  yield  him  afliftance  and  protection.  Every 
one  of  them  chearfully  entered  into  an  engage- 
ment, of  which  his  fond  hopes  told  him  he  fhould 
hirnfelf  reap  the  advantage  It  now  therefore  be- 
came manifeH:,  how  well  devifed  was  the  project  of 
the  fubtle  Ulyffes.  Martial  preparations  were 
made  throughout  all  Greece  ;  and  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus's  brother,  the-  moft  powerful  at  fea  of 
any  of  the  Grecian  kings,  and  whofe  dominion 
extended  over  many  of  the  iilands,  as  well  as  over 
a  confiderable  part  of  Peloponneius,  was  named 
chief  of  the  confederate  forces. 

BUT,  notwithdanding  thefe  fiiews  of  war,  there 

is  reafon   to  fufpscl,   that  many  of  the  Grecians 

•were  in  their  hearts  averfe  from    this  expedition, 

and  privately  laboured  todifcredit  it.  A  report  was 

induflrioufly  propagated,  that  Troy  could  not  be 

taken   but   at  extreme   hazard,    and  that    many 

f  I  2  things 
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BOOK  things  were  firft  to  be  performed,  of  which  even 
II.  the  poffibility  was  greatly  to  be  questioned.  The 
Seel.  3.  Greeks  were  to  get  pofTeilion  of  the  image  of 
Pallas,  which  was  guarded  with  moft  religious 
care  in  the  Trojan  citadel :  and  the  tomb  of  La- 
omedon,  built  on  one  of  the  gates  of  Troy,  was  to 
be  demoliflied  by  the  Trojans  themfelves.  Befides, 
the  firft  Grecian,  that  mould  fet  his  foot  on  the 
Trojan  more,  was  doomed  to  die.  The  priefts  de- 
clared, that  without  Achilles  the  fon  ofPeleus  the 
Greeks  could  not  be  victorious  ;  and  yet  they  af- 
firmed, that  if  this  prince  went  to  the  war,  he 
fhould  never  fee  his  native  country  more.  The 
oracles  required  alfo,  that  the  arrows  of  Hercules, 
which  had  been  dipped  in  the  blood  of  :  he  Hydra, 
ihould  be  brought  to  the  fiege  of  Troy  :  hut  it  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that  the  friend  of  Hercules, 
Philo&etes,  to  whofe  care  they  had  been  entrufted, 
would  ever  be  affiftant  to  the  aggrandizing  of  the 
houfe  of  Pelops. 

BY  the  abilities  and  art,  however,  of  Agamem- 
non and  his  friends  moft  of  thefe  difficulties  were 
removed,  or  the  influence  of  fuch  reports  was 
taken  off,  and  ten  years  after  the  rape  of  Helen  a 
numerous  army,  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  hundred 
tranfports,  was  got  in  rtadir.efs.  The  place  of 
rendezvous  was  Aulis,  a  port  of  the  i.land  Eubcea, 
and  all  things  feemed  no  v  to  promife  a  profperous 
expedition,  when  they  who  oppofed  Agamemnon's 
cotmfeU  had  a  new  opportunity  of  carrying  their 
fchemes  into  execution.  t  here  was  a  dead-  caUn 
for  fomedays  ;  and  the  prophet  Calchas,  having 
been  gained  over  by  forne  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Atridse,  declared,  that  the  gods  were  offended 
with  Agamemnon,  nor  ihould  propitious  gales 
ever  revifit  the  Grecian  fleet,  until  he  had  appeafed 
heaven  by  the  facrifice  of  his  daughter  Iphigenia. 
1  he  prophet's  declaration  was  focn  divulged  among 

the 
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the  fuper.flitious  foldiery  ;  and  Agamemnon,  too  BOOK 
anxious  to    preferve   the   fupreme  command,  re-       II. 
folved  to  gratify  ambition  at    the  expence  of  his  Sect  3. 
paternal  tendernefs.     However,  the  princefs  was 
not  facrificed.     Achilles,  they  fay,  iriterpofmg  in 
her  behalf,  and  threatening  deflru&ion  to  Calchas 
if  he  did  not  lave   her,  the  affrighted    foothfayer 
found  out  fome  other  way  of  placating  his  gods, 
.and  in  a  fhort  time  the  fleet  failed  for  Afia. 

PRIAM  was  not  ignorant  of  i heir  deiigns,  and 
had  employed  every  method  to  (hengthen  himfelf 
againft  the  invafion.  Neither  fortifications,  nor 
martial  equipments,  nor  alliances  bad  been  for- 
gotten :  and  fo  many  were  the  princes  who  ef- 
po,ufed  his  caufe,  that  it  coft  the  Greeks  nine 
years  to  fubdue  the  nations  in  confederacy  with 
Troy.  In  ,the  tenth  year,  they  fat  down  before 
the  city.  And  here,  if  we  may  believe  the  .poets, 
were  the  -melt  amazing  acts  of  prowefs  performed 
on  either  fide;  the  Trojans,  and  efpecially  the 
princes  of  the  houfe  of  i;riam,  eminently  diltin- 
gui-flnng  themfelves  in  the  defence  of  thei,r  deareft 
.lights  ;  and  on  theo'.her  hand,  the  Grecians  dar- 
ing all  the  dangers  of  the  war  to  weaken  and  dif- 
>trefs  the  Trojans.  At  length,  the  great  Hector  fell. 
That  brave  fon  of  Priam,  who  had  long  approved 
himfelf  both  in  council  and  inarms  the  faithfulleit 
friend  to  his  country's  caufe,  and  had  often  ient 
confufion  and  difmay  through  the  Grecian  hoft, 
was  {lain  by  Achilles,  and  opprobrioully  dragged 
found  .the  wails  of  Troy.  lr  were  to  be  wimed, 
Homer  had  not  made  his  hero  fully  ail  his  glories 
,by  wrecking  his  vengeance  in  fo  poor  a  manner  on 
the  corle  of  this  noble  Trojan.  Yet  perhaps  the 
poet  meant  this  as  one  infhmce  of  the  dire  clefts 
•of  furious  wrath,  even  in  the  moft  generous  minds ; 
the  main  object  of  his  immortal  work  being  to 
Jhew  the  mifchiefs  of  ungoverned  pailion,  as  well 

as 
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Boo  K  as  what  a  train  of  calamities  the  faults  of  princes 
II.      bring  upon  their  people.     The  fcene  opens  with  a 

Sect.  5.  difplay  of  the  pride  and  injurious  haughtinefs  of 
Agamemnon,  who  had  refufed  to  accept  of  a ran- 
fom  for   Chryfeis,  daughter   to    Chryfes   pried  of 
Apollo.     The  god,  moved  by  the  prayers  of  this 
afflicted  father,  fends  a  plague  among  the  Greeks. 
For  nine  days  had  the  raging  peflilence  wafted  the 
Grecian  army,  when  a  council  is  convened,  and 
Calchas  makes  known  the  high  behefts  of  heaven. 
Achilles  fupporrs  the  prophet,  and  urges  the  king 
to  do  honour  to  the  god,  and   fave  his  country. 
Preffed  by  the  neceffity  of  affairs,  and  full  of  fullen 
wrath,  Agamemnon  reflorts  to  the  prieft  hjs  cap- 
tive   daughter  ;  but   then,  to  indemnify   liimfelfs 
he  vnunringly  feizes  on  Brifeis,  a  fair  flave  whom 
Achilles  loved  with  extreme  tendernefs.     Achilles 
felt  ienfibly   the  infult,  and  refolved  to   ferve  no 
longer  fo  violent  and  ur.juil  a  king.    This  brought 
nuni: -t'Lfs  evils  on  the  Greeks,  the  Trojans  being 
victorious  in   every  place  in  the  abfence  of  Achil- 
les \  until  Patroclus,  the  bofom  friend  of  the  Gre- 
cian  hero,  being    (lain  in  one  of  thefe   engage- 
ments, the    power   of  lY.'endfhip  tiiumphed   over 
every  oth-er  confideration,  and  Achilles   marched 
out  again   to  battle.     His  prefence  brought  back 
victory  to  the  Grecians,  and  Hector,  the  bulwark 
of  Troy,  foon  fell  by  his  hand. — Thefe  are  the  out- 
lines or  the  Iliad.-    Within  thefe  the  divine  poet 
has  wrought  a  number  of  beautiful  epifcdes  with 
fo  much  delicacy  and  flrength  of  genius,  he  has 
painted  nature  with  fuch  lively  colouring,  and  has 
fo  happily  availed  himfelf  of  the  machinery  of  dei- 
ties  which   the  pagan   religion  admitted  of,  that 
now  for  above  rive  and  twenty  centuries  his  works 
have  been  the  delight  of  the  moft  improved  nati- 
ons, and  have  been  thought  todeferve  the  care  and 

attention 
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Attention  of  fome  of  the  greateft  princes  the  world  BOOK. 
has  beheld.  H. 

HOMJIR  has  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  Tro-  Seft.  3. 
jan  prince  by  clofing  his  poem  with  the  death  and 
burial  of  Hector,  as  if,  when  he  was  fallen,  there 
was  nothing  more,  worthy  to  be  recorded.  The 
hiflory  of  the  war  is  thus  continued  by  other  wri- 
ters. 

THE  charms  of  Polyxena,  the  daughter  of  Pii- 
am,  had  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on  the  bread  of 
the  formidable  foe  of  Troy,  Achilles,  that  for  her 
fake  he  is  faid  to  have  determined  to  change  his 
party  ;  and  in  order  to  efpoufe  her,  he  committed 
himfelf  to  the  faith  of  the  enemy  by  entering  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  the  citadel.  Here  Paris, 
treacheroufly  concealed  behind  the  ftatue  of  the 
god,  directed  a  fatal  fhaft  againft  the  heel  of  the 
hero,  his  only  vulnerable  part,  and  wounded  him 
mortally.  The  (land  from  which  the  arrow  was  di- 
rected gave  the  poets  occafion  to  fay,  the  wound 
was  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Apollo  himfelf. 

PYRRHUS,  the  fon  of  Achilles,  fucceeded  to  his 
father's  place  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  and  according 
to  Virgil,  feverely  did  he  revenge  his  death  on  the 
perfidious  Trojans.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  the  city 
was  taken,  or  rather  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  *. 
the  Greeks.  He  filled  the  royal  palace  with  (laugh- 
ter ;  neither  age  nor  dignity  checked  his  reeking 
fword  :  he  did  not  even  fpare  old  Priam,  to  whole 
virtues  his  very  enemies  bore  witnefs;  and  he 
caufed  Polyxena  to  be  facrificed  at  the  tomb  of 
Achilles. 

IN  this  manner  did  the  Greeks  return  victorious 
after  a  ten  years  labour  ;  but  their  victory  was 
dearly  purchafed.  They  had  loll  the  flower  of 
their  army,  with  many  of  the  braveit  of  their 
chiefs,  Peneleus  leader  of  the  Boeotian  people, 
Tlepolemus  the  fon  of  Hercules,  Therfander  the 
fon  of  Poly.nices,  Antilochus  the  fon  of  Neflor  : 

and 
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BOOK  and  even  of  thofe  princes  who  efcaped  with  life, 
II.      few  ever  faw  their  country  again  in  peace.     Their 

Sect.  3.  long  abfence  from  their  feveral  kingdoms  had  en- 
couraged   faction,  and   given  rife  to  many  difor- 
ders  in  their  private  families.     Pyrrhus,  Achilles' 
fon,    was  deprived    of    his    father's  kingdom   in 
TheiTaly,  and    obliged  to   fettle    in  Epire.     The 
brave  Diomedes,  whole  valour  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  reduction  of  Troy,  found  his  court 
d;ftracled  through  the  intrigues  and  debaucheries 
of  his  queen  ./Egialea,  and,  afhamed  of  her  infa- 
mous  practices,  retired   into   Italy.     Philoctetes, 
who  reigned  over  a  part  ofTheifaly,  was  expelled 
by  his  fsditious  fubjedt,  and  departed  likewiie  into 
Italy,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Petiiia.     Agape- 
nor,  king   of  Arcadia,  was   driven  by   contrary 
winds  to  another  country,  and  never  returned  to 
Greece.     Agamemnon    came   back  to  Mycense; 
but  was  foon  after  murdered  by   his  own  wife 
Clytemneflra,    and    her  gallant  ./Egiflhus.     And 
the  wife  Ulyfles,  whofe  counfels   had  been  often 
the  fafety  of  the  Grecian  army,  was  for  ten  years 
toft  from  fea  to  fea,  and  when  at  laft  he  reached 
Ithaca,  he    was    anew  obliged  'to    take  up   arms 
againit  the  chief  lords  of  his  kingdom,  who  had 
ulurped  lawlefs  power,  and   held  his  queen  Pene- 
lope in  a  kind  of  thraldom.     The  fate  alfo  of  Ido- 
rr.eneus,  king  of  Crete,  was  extremely  deplorable. 
In  the  niidft  of  a  florin,  he   had  rafhly    vowed  to 
facrifice  to  the  gods  the  firft  object  he  fliould  meet, 
xviih  after  his  landing   on  the   Cretan  fhore.     No 
fooner  was  he  arrived,  but  his  own  fon,  his  elded 
child,  moved  by  filial  affection,  ran  eagerly  to  em- 
brace him.    The  fuperftitious  father  had  the  weak- 
Tiers  to  fulfil  his  voxv,  and  forfeited  his  crown  by 
it,  his  fubjects  rifing  in  arms  againfl  him.     He  af- 
terwards made  Italy  his  place  of  refuge,  where  hp 

is 
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is  faid  to  have   eftabHfhed  a  principality  in   the  BOOK 
country  of  the  Salentines.  II. 

BUT  befides  thefe,  many  other  of  the  Grecian  Seft.  3. 
chiefs  ended  their  days  miferably.     Ajax,  the  fon 
of  Telamon,  killed  himfelf,  becaufe  the    Greeks 
had  adjudged  Achilles'  armour  to  UlyfTes.     Me- 
neftheus  king  of  Athens  died  at  fea.     And  Ajax, 
fon  of  Oileus,  with  his  whole  fleet   perifhed   in  -a 
violent  tempeft.     An  untimely  chance  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  had  carried  orF  Palamedes  before  the 
conclufion  of  the  fiege.     He  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Greeks,  on  a  charge  or  holding  private  corref- 
pondence  with  the  enemy.    Some  pretend,  that 
he  fell   a  victim  to  the  jealoufy  of  Ulyffes   and 
others  of  the  Grecian  leaders.     But  it  may  rather 
be  fuppofed,  the  Eubceans  invented  this  report  to 
fave  the  reputation  of  Palamedes,  who  was  fon  to 
Nauplius   their   king.     It  is  faid  however,    that 
Nauplius  deeply  refented  the  death  of  his  fon,  and 
by  putting   out  falfe   lights,  caufed  many  of  the 
Greeks,  on  their  return  homeward,  to  periih  on 
theEuboeancoaft. 

THE  lofs  of  fo  many  princes  occafioned  great 
revolutions  in  the  feveral  flates  of  Greece :  the  go- 
vernment changed  hands  almoft  in  every  place. 
At  Athens,  Demophoon  the  fon  of  Theieus  ob- 
tained the  foyereign  power.  The  kingdom  of  Arca- 
dia, which  had  belonged  to  Agapenor,  pafled  to 
another  line.  Merion  afcended  the  throne  of 
Crete,  after  the  expulfion  of  Idomeneus.  And 
the  Dorians  poffeiled  themfelves  of  the  ille  of 
Rhodes,  where  Tlepolemus  the  fon  of  Hercules 
had  been  king.  As  for  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae, 
Clytemneftra  and  JEgifthus  enjoyed  it,  on  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  :  but  in  fome  years  Oref- 
tes,  who  had  been  privately  educated  at  the  court 
of  Srrophius  prince  of  Phocis,  being  come  to  man- 
hood, returned  to  Mycence,  and  put  to  death  both 

his 
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B  o  o  re  his  mother  and  her  adulterer.      He   afterwards 
H.    •  married  Hsnnione,    daughter  to  Menelaus   and 

Sed.  3.  Helen,  and  heirefs  of  the  crown  of  Sparta.  She 
had  been  efpoufed  to  Pyrrhus :  but  Oreftes,  who 
claimed  her  by  virtue  of  a  prior  promife,  caufed 
Pyrrhus  to  beilain  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi. He  was  affifled  in  all  thefe  enterprifes  by  his 
faithful  Pylades,  thefon  of  Sn  ophius.  The  friend- 
Ihip  and  extreme  likeneis  of  thefe  two  princes 
are  celebrated  in  ftory  :  and  fo  entirely  are  they 
faid  to  have  loved  each  other,  that  when  Thoas 
king  of  Taurica  would  have  put  Oreftes  to  death, 
they  both  earneftly  contended  \vho  mould  die, 
each  of  them  affirming  himfelf  to  be  Oreftes.  Af- 
ter the  horrid  faft  of  embruing  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  mother  (who  ought  to  have  received 
her  punimment  from  fome  other  deathfman)  Oref- 
tes, the  poets  tell  us,  was  obliged  to  go  through 
many  expiations,  before  he  could  be  freed  from 
the  horrors  rhat  befet  him.  Na  doubt,  the  guilt 
of  his  parricide  might  juftly  haunt  his  diftrafted 
thoughts :  but  probably  his  fupplications  to  hea- 
ven, aided  by  length  of  time,  reftored  him  again 
to  peace.  With  the  aftions  of  this  prince  is  con- 
cluded that  tale  of  crimes  and  carnage,  which  juf-  ' 
tifies  Horace  in  denominating  the  family  from 
which  he  fprung  favar.i  Pdopis  domum,  the  bloody 
houfe  of  Pelops  :  the  propriety  of  the  appellation 
v.  ill  appear  from  a  fhort  detail  of  their  domeilic 
hiftory. 

TANTALUS,  king  of  Sipylus  in  the  Leffer  Afia, 
hefkles  his  b;ife  treachejy  to  Ganymede,  and  a 
fordid  avarice  which  made  him  a  fcourge  to  his 
people,  was  alfo  a  prince  of  great  cruelty,  and  was 
guilty  of  facrificing  human  victims.  He  invited 
the  gods  to  a  feaft,  at  which  he  ferved  up  to  them 
his  foil  Pelops  :  that  is,  as  may  be  conjectured,  he 
attempted  to  offer  up  his  own  fon  on  the  altars  of 

the 
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the  gods  ;  but  Pelops   efcaped  from  the  hands  of  B  o  o  K 
his  inhuman  father,      i  he  poets  have  taken  care  to       II. 
punifh  Tantalus    for  his  crimes  by  placing  him  in 
the  infernal  re^;o  ^s,  where  he  is  condemned   to 
eternal  to'"  '.lents,-— His  fan  Pelops  fied  into  Greece, 
after  the   overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  and  opened 
to    himfelf  a  fettlemenf  by   treachery  and   blood. 
CEnomaus  kin;-;  ut'Pifa  had  promifed  to  beftow  his 
daughter  on  whatever  fuitor  mould  have  the  for- 
tune to  overcome  him  in  the  chariot  race.    Pelops 
bribed  Myrtilus  the  king's  charioteer  to  cut  in  two 
GEnomaus'  chariot,  and  (lightly  to  join  again  the 
parts  together.     In  the  midft  of  the  courfe,  the 
chariot  opened,  and  the  old  king  falling  out  loft 
his  life.     Pelops  took  pofieffion  of  the  throne,  and 
rewarded  the  perfidious  fervice  of  Myrtilus  with 
death. — He  had  two  fons,  Atreus  and  Thyeltes. 
Atreus  married  ./Erope  the  daughter  of  Euryftheus, 
in  whofe  right,  as  we  have  feen,  he  became  king 
of  Mycenae.      Thyeftes  debauched  his  brother's 
wife,  and  had  by  her  two  children.     The  intrigue 
was  difcovered  ;  Atreus  concealed  his  refentment, 
invited  his   brother   to  a  banquet,  and  gave  him 
the  flefh   of  his  inceftuous  progeny   to  feed   on. 
The  fun,  fay  the  poets,  turned  back  at  the  fight, 
and   refufed   to  behold   the  horrid  crimes  of  the 
race  of  Pelops.     Thyeftes  was  avenged  by  his  fon 
JEgifthus,  whom  he  had  ty  his  own  daughter  Pe- 
lopia  ;  for    JEgifthus    killed    Atreus,  and  ieized 
on  the   kingdom  of  Mycense :  but  Agamemnon 
and  Menelaus  attacked  him,  and  recovered  their 
right. — Agamemnonjwas  one  of  the  wealth  left  and 
moft  potent  princes  of  his   time.     And  yet,  not- 
vvithftanding  all  his  profperity  and  the  greatnefs 
of  his  power,  the  fate  of  his  family  overtook  him  : 
he  was    murdered  by  JEgifthus,  the  corrupter  of 
Clytemneftra,  who,  after  his  death,  ufurped  the 
Mycenean  throne. 

IT 
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BOOK  IT  is  remarkable,  that  Homer  has  no  where 
II.  mentioned  thefe  tragical  exploits  of  the  Tantalicke, 

Se£l.  3.  the  hiftory  of  Tantalus  himfelf  only  excepted. 
This  .circumfhnce  feems  to  give  ftrength  to 
the  opinion  of  many  able  invettigators  of  anti- 
quity, that  the  father  of  epic  poetry  was  one  of 
the  Greeks  of  Lefler  Afia.  For,  about  eighty 
years  after  the  deftrucYion  of  Troy,  a  fevere  revo- 
lution befel  mod  of  the  kingdoms  of  Peloponne- 
fus,  when  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts 
were  obliged  to  feek  new  fortunes  in  a  ftrange 
land.  Now,  very  probably,  thefe  exiled  Greeks 
brought  away  with  them  high  notions  ofthema- 
jefty  and  fplendour  of  the  princes  of  the  line  of 
Pelops,  and,  efpecially  at  their  firft  fettling  in 
Afia,  might  (from  a  pride  natural  to  men  who 
come  among  a  foreign  people)  make  their  boaft  of 
the  excellent  qualities,  the  magnificence,  and 
noble  feats  of  thofe  their  antient  fovereigns.  No- 
thing therefore  could  be  more  unpopular  for  Ho- 
mer, than  to  touch  on  the  difgrace  of  a  houfe 
held  there  in  fuch  diftinguifhed  reverence.  It  is 
very  poffible  indeed,  that  many  of  the  flagitious 
afts  afcribed  to  this  houfe  may  have  been  the  in- 
vention of  later  ages,  to  gratify  the  princes  that 
fucceeded  to  the  dominion  of  Peloponnefus  :  and 
probably  alfo,  the  dramatic  writers,  according  to 
an  art  of  which  we  have  already  feen  an  inftance, 
have  endeavoured  to  give  to  thefe  parts  of  hiftory  a 
blacker  cad  than  properly  belongs  to  them,  in  or- 
der to  render  their  own  pieces  the  deeper  and 
more  affecting.  Still  however  there  is  reafon  to 
apprehend,  the  charge  againil  the  Pclopians  is  not 
entirely  groundlefs ;  for  we  find  that  Homer,  in 
describing  the  realms  below,  has  affigned  to  Tan- 
talus his  place  in  the  abodes  of  woe  and  horror. 
And  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  of  all  the 
princes  of  this  family,  this  (hould  be  the  only  one 

whom 
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whom  Homer  ventured  to  reprefent  in  a  difadvan-  BOOK 
•tageous    manner.      Tantalus    never    reigned    in       II. 
Greece :  he  was  the  perfon,  whofe  crimes  loft  to  Sect.  3. 
Pelops  the  crown  of  Sipylus ;   and   probably  his 
violence   and   impieties   were    well    remembered 
among  the  Afiatic  nations  :  fo  that   not  only  the 
Greeks  could  have  little  concern  for  his  fame,  but 
befides  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  to  difgiufe  the  hif- 
tory  of  fuch  a  prince,  in  a  land  where  his   very 
name  was  had  in  deteftation. 

BEFORE  we  have  done  with  Homer,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  mention,  that  the  opinion  juft  dated 
concerning  his  country  has  given  birth  to  a. 
conjecture,  which  places  his  inimitable  work  in  a 
new  point  of  view.  It  is  fujppofed,  that  he  wrote 
his  Iliad  at  a  period  of  time  when  jealoufies 
began  to  difunite  the  Ionian  dates,  and  their  mu- 
tual contentions  afforded  juft  caufe  to  fear  that 
they  would  foonfall  a  prey  to  fome  of  the  Afiatic 
powers.  At  this  perilous  conjuncture,  therefore, 
Homer  interpofed.  He  (hews  them  the  fatal  con- 
iequences  of  divided  couufels,  and  the  dreadful 
iils  which  haughtinefs  and  ungoverned  ambition 
bring  along  with  them.  And,  at  the  fame  time, 
he  reminds  them  of  the  glorious  achievements 
which  their  forefathers  wrought,  when  all  Greece 
milted  rofe  in  arms  to  revenge  lawltfs  infult,  and 
reduced  the  proudeft  empire  of  Afia  to  the  duft. 
In  this  light,  it  is  only  the  lefs  confiderable  part  of 
Homer's  excellence,  that  he  had  the  hi^.heft-rlowu 
fancy,  joined  with  a  mod  amazing  drength  of  ge- 
nius :  he  is  alfo  a  great,  a  faithful  patriot ;  his 
works  are  infpirited  with  the  moft  generous  and 
noble  fentimems  ;  cicd  all  the  characters  he  intro- 
duces, are  indructive  examples  to  his  imprudent 
countrymen. 

THI;  year  of  Troy  taken  is  by  the  bed  of  our 
chronelogers  fixed  to  be  -the  nine  hundredth  be- 
fore 
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BOOK  fore  Chrifl,  124.  years  before  the  reftoratjon  of  ftie 
II.      Olympiads  by  Iphitus,  and  about  twenty  years  af- 

Secl.3.  ter  the  rape  of  Helen.  And  from  this  epoch  may 
nearly  be  determined  the  period,  in  which  lived 
thofe  firft  improvers  of  Greece,  whofe  hiftory  has 
been  obfcured  by  fable.  For  between  the  age  of 
thofe  princes  who  affifled  at  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
and  the  age  of  Cecrops  and  the  other  founders  of 
the  Grecian  dates,  there  intervened  fix  generati- 
ons, which  being  computed  at  thirty  years  to  a 
generation  make  1 80  years  :  and  therefore  the 
firfl  beginnings  of  cities  in  Greece  cannot  be  much 
earjier  th:ui  two  hundred  and  ten  or  twenty  years 
before  th-  Trcjan  rera.  The  extravagant  preten- 
fions  to  antiquity  advanced  by  the  Greek  chrono- 
logers  carry  their  own  confutation  on  the  face  of 
them.  They  have  invented  long  catalogues  of 
princes,  (particularly  for  Sicyon  they  give  us  a 
fucceffion  continued  900  years  back  from  the  fiege 
of  Troy,)  but  neither  tell  us  any  thing  of  the  vir- 
tues or  the  vices  of  thefe  fovereigns,  of  their  wars, 
their  improvements,  or  their  decline  :  all  they 
pretend  to  fave  out  of  this  wafte  of  hiftory  is  a 
long  lift  of  names,  with  the  number  of  years  each 
prince  is  fuppofed  to  have  reigned,  leaving  to  their 
readers  the  tafk  of  fupplying  annals  for  this  fan- 
cied train  of  royalty. 

THAT  the  everfion  of  Troy  preceded  the  birth  of 
Chrift  by  no  more  than  nine  hundred  years,  is  col- 
le&fid  from  the  number  of  kings  that  ruled  in 
Spam  between  the  return  of  the  Heraclidas  and 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae.  For  it  is  generally 
allowed,  that  the  return  of  the  Heraclidas  was 
eighty  years  aferTroy  was  overthrown,  and  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  was  480  years  before  Chrift. 
If  therefore  we  can  determine  the  lapfe  of  years 
between  the  return  and  the  battle,  we  mall  know 
exactly  at  what  time  ended  the  Trojan  empire. 

No\r 
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Now  the  antient  chronology  being  extremely  de-B  o  o  K 
fe&ive,  the  only  method  of  computation  is  by  the  II. 
reigns  of  kings.  And  in  a  feries  of  kings,  as  they  Seel:.  3. 
are  liable  to  violent  deaths  more  than  other  men, 
and  as  the  crown  does  not  always  defcend  from 
father  to  fon,  but  princes  from  the  collateral  line 
come  in,  and  fometimes  uncles  fucceed  their  ne- 
phews ;  fo  it  is  judged  fufficient  to  compute  each 
reign  at  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years,  the  one 
with  the  other.  By  this  way  of  computation 
therefore  it  is  evident,  that  from  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidas  to  the  engagement  at  Thermopylae  un- 
der Leonidas  there  elapfed  about  340  years  :  for 
during  this  period  there  reigned  at  Sparta  feven- 
teen  kings  of  each  race,  and,  one  reign  with  ano- 
ther, twenty  years  may  be  allowed  to  each  king. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  there  are  420  years  from  the 
deftruclion  of  Troy  to  the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
and  480  years  from  that  battle  to  the  birth  of 
Chrift  ;  in  all,  nine  hundred  years.  And  what- 
ever antient  chronologers  may  fay,  much  farther 
than  this  the  times  of  Troy  cannot  have  been,  ef- 
pecially  as  this  computation  by  the  fucceffion  of 
kings  is  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  reigns  of 
the  feveral  kings  recorded  in  the  beft-attefted  tr 
tories. 
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B         O         O         K        II. 


S  E  C  T  1  O  N      I. 


BOOK  T  T-ITHERTO  we  have  been  making  our  way 
HI.  j[  L  through  the  mid  of  fables  :  \ve  fhall  now  fee 

Sect.  l.  the  gloom  dhlipate  gradually,  and  the  purer 
light  of  hiftory  beam  down  upon  us.  However, 
the  period  that  immediately  fucceeded  the  Trojan 
war  affords  few  events  deferving  of  notice.  Greece 
was  weakened  by  that  fatal  expedition,  which  had 
consumed  her  brave  men,  and  deprived  her  of 
many  of  her  ableft  princes :  violent  factions  pre- 
vailed in  feveral  of  her  ftates ;  in  others  new  fove- 
reigns  had  eftablifhed  themfelves ;  and  they  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  public  calamity  to 
ufurp  fovereign  power,  fought  rather  to  fecure 
their  own-  acquifitions,  than  to  attempt  any  thing 

great 
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great  or  excellent,  ouch  was  Greece  for  more  BOOK 
than  one  generation  after  the  return  from  Troy.  II. 
And  even  in  later  times,  when  fhe  had  in  a  man-  Se&.i. 
ner  recovered  from  thofe  deep  wounds,  little  is 
there  to  be  met  with  worth  reciting,  as  long  me 
remained  divided  into  fo  many  petty  fovereigmies, 
and  liable  to  the  frequent  wars  and  revolutions, 
which  the  interefts  and  jealoufies,  and  perhaps 
the  crimes,  of  fuch  a  number  of  princes  clofely 
bordering  on  each  other  muft  naturally  produce. 
But  when  once  thofe  petty  fovereignties  were  re- 
folved  into  larger  and  well- modelled  Mates,  and 
the  nations  of  Greece,  inftead  of  an  eflablifhment 
which  the  cruelties  and  oppreflive  rule  of  their 
kings  had  rendered  odious,  began  to  enjoy  the 
bleffings  of  free  government  and  equal  laws,  then 
alfo  did  they  begin  to  rife  to  fame,  and  to  difpute 
for  empire  with  the  mightieft  and  mod  formidable 
people  of  the  earth. 

BUT  before  we  proceed,  it  will  be  of  moment 
to  take  a  review  of  GREECE  in  general*  and  to 
point  out  the  fituation  and  extent  of  thofe  king- 
doms of  which  antient  writers  make  mention.  We 
will  fuppofe  the  reader  to  have  before  him  the  Mapi 
of  Greece  prefixed  to  this  work,  and  mall  begiri 
our  furvey  by  PELOPONNESUS,  the  moft  fouthern 
part  of  Greece. 

IT  is  a  peninfula,  joined  to  the  main  land  only 
by  the  Corinthian  ilthniiis  ;  and  on  this  account 
it  has  been  by  fome  authors  confidered  as  a  coun- 
try diftinct  from  Greece  Proper.  Its  eaftern 
coaft  is  warned  by  the  .ZEgean  fea,  its  weflern  by 
the  Ionian  ;  on  the  fouth,  is  that  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean called  the  fea  of  Crete  ;  to  the  north,  it 
has  the  Saronic  bay  on  one  fide  of  the  ifthmus,  and 
the  bay  of  CrilTa  on  the  other.  It  is  evident  it  de- 
rived its  antient  name  of  Petbponnefus,  Pe/op.ir 
ijland,  from  the  prince  who  reigned  here,  he  and 

VOL.  I.  K  his 
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BOOK  his  pofleriry,  with  fo  much  fplendor  :  its  fancied 
II.      refemblance  to    a    mulberry    leaf  is  faid  to  have 

Seel.  i.  given  occafion  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Em- 
pire "to  diflinguifh  it  by  its  prefent  appellation  of 
Morea. 

Lv  the  fouth-eaft  angle  of  this  celebrated  pen- 
infula  lies  the  Spartan  kingdom.  Its  two  promon- 
tories, of  MaleaandTsenarus,  fituateon  the  Medi- 
terranean, form  between  them  the  large  Laconic 
gulph,  into  which  the  river  Eurotas  discharges  itfelf. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas  were  two  Tea-ports 
of  fome  note,  Acria  and  Trinafus,  near  which  lad 
(lands  Gythium,  which  in  later  times  became 
likewife  a  port  of  confiderable  figure.'  On  the 
eaft  and  north-eaft  runs  the  Argolic  bay,  and  to 
the  weft  the  bay  of  Meflenia.  It  is  obvious  to 
remark  therefore,  that  if  the  civil  conilitution  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  permitted  them,  they  en- 
joyed many  opportunities  of  cultivating  a  mari- 
time power,  as  they  lay  open  to  the  fea  on  every 
fide,  excepting  that  fmall  part  to  the  north  where 
they  had  the  kingdoms  of  Arcadia  and  Argos  for 
their  limits,  and  that  (hort  line  to  the  weft  where 
they  were  bounded  by  the  Meflenian  territories, 
of  which  likewife  they  at  length  b:came  pofTefled. 
SPARTA,  or  Lacedasmou,  the  capital  <>f  this 
kingdom,  lay  on  the  river  Eurotas,  about  thirty 
milts,  from,  the  mouth  of  it.  It  was  a  plain-built, 
unwalled  city,  without  either  ornament  or  ftrength, 
except  what  it  received  from  the  virtue  and  bra- 
very of  its  inhabitants.  -  Neither  was  the  country 
around  it  much  embellished  with  towns,  though 
there  were  fome  places  of  convenient  fituation,  as 
Epidauruj  Lirnera  on  the  gulph  of  Argos,  Leuc- 
trum  on  the  IVIcfienian  bay,  and  other  hamlets, 
all  in  a  ftate  of  little  improvement.  The  troubled 
condition  of  Peloponnefus,  in  the  earlier  days  of 
Greece,  prevented  the  advancement  of  culture  : 

Ud 
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and  after  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  eftablifhed,  BOOK 
the  minds  of  the  Lacedemonians  were  drawn  off  II. 
from  all  fplendid  and  expenfive  arts.  We  mud  Se£Li. 
hot  however  overlook  Amyclse  not  far  from  the 
foot  of  mount  Taygetus,  which,  the  poets  tell  us, 
was  the  birth-place  of  Carter  and  Pollux  ;  nor  Tas- 
narus,  a  city  built  on  the  promontory  of  that 
name,  famous  for  its  cave,  through  which  Hercu- 
les was  fabled  to  have  gone  down  into  hell.  Eaft  of 
the  Ejjrotas  was  Helos,  the  city  of  the  ill-fated 
Helotce,  a  flouriming  city  once,  till  dellroyed  by 
the  Spartans,  as  we  fhall  relate  in  its  proper 
place. — After  the  death  of  Menelaus,  the  kingdom 
of  Sparta  fell  to  Oreftes,  by  his  marriage  with 
Hermione  ;  and  in  the  fpace  of  fome  few  years,  it 
came  into  the  pofleffion  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Hercules.  The  fame  Oreftes,  in  right  of  his 
father  Agamemnon,  held  alfo  the  kingdom  of 
Mycenss. 

On  the  N.  E.  fide  of  Peloponnefus,  and  run- 
ning to  a  point  towards  the  eaft  between  the  Sa- 
ronic  bay  and  that  of  Argos,  having  Arcadia  for 
its'weftern  boundary,  is  a  trail  which  in  the  days 
of  Agamemnon  was  called  the  kingdom  of  Myce- 
nae, that  city  having  been  railed  to  a  high  degree 
of  fplendor  by  the  princes  of  the  Pelopian  race  : 
but  when  thefe  loft  the  fovereignty  of  Peloponne- 
fus, Mycenre  was  reduced,  and  the  city  of  Argos 
gave  its  name  to  this  part  of  the  peninfu'a.  Dio- 
medes  reigned  over  the  Argives  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  :  after  he  was  retired  into  Italy,  Oref- 
tes became  their  fovereign.  The  city  itfelf  was 
called  Argos  Hippium  from  its  excellent  breed  of 
horfes,  a  name  that  feiv^d  to  diflinguiih  it  from 
another  Argos  termed  Amphilochiuin,  a  city  of 
Acarnania.  '1  he  goddefs  Juno  claimed  the  pecu- 
liar patronage  of  Argos,  where  (he  had  a  temple 
of  great  renown:  her  prieftefs  was  always  a  ma- 
k  2  .  tron 
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BOOK  tron  of  the   firft  quality,  and  fo  highly  did  they 
II.      deem  of  her  office,  that  the  Argives  numbered 

Sect,  r.  tneir  Y€ars  fr°m  ner  priefthood,  as  the  Athenians 
from  their  Archons. 

NEMEA,  a  village  in  this  neighbourhood,  gave 
name  to  the  celebrated  games,  inftituted  in  me- 
mory of  Hercules  having  flain  a  lion  that  infefted 
thofe  parts.  Paufanias  tells  us,  that  even  in  his 
days  the  inhabitants  mewed  a  den  which  they  call- 
ed the  lion's  den,  and  pretended  it  was  there  that 
dreadful  monfter  dwelt.  The  fens  of  Lerna,  in 
the  fame  diftrict,  were  the  fcene  of  another  ex- 
ploit of  Hercules,  the  deftru&ion  of  the  famed 
Hydra,  which  made  this  place  its  retreat.  That 
little  nook,  where  Trcezene  is  marked,  was  the 
extent  of  the  dominions  of  Pittheus,  grandfather 
to  Thefeus  ;  whence  a  judgment  may  be  formed,, 
how  inconfiderable  were  many  of  the  Grecian 
principalities  in  thofe  early  ages.  Epidaurus,  on 
the  bay  of  Saron,  was  the  city  where  the  pretend- 
ed god  of  phyfic  had  his  folenin  rites :  his  temple 
was  filled  with  votaries  from  all  parts  ;  and  Pau- 
fanias tells  us,  there  were  in  it  no  lefs  thau  fix 
pillara,  on  which  were  infcribed  the  names  of 
thofe  who  had  been  recovered  by  his  wonderous 
influence.  The  flight  of  JEfculapius  from  his  pro. 
per  habitation  is  well  known  on  the  authority  of 
Livy.  When  the  Romans  hud  conquered  Greece, 
the  god  forfook  f'pidaurus,  and  wifely  removed 
to  the  feat  of  wealth  and  empire:  the  multitude 
was  made  to  believe,  that  he  was  feen,  in  the 
form  of  a  ferpent,  going  on  board  the  veffel  which 
was  to  convey  him  to  Rome. 

THE  government  of  Argos  underwent  many 
alterations.  Phoroneus,  its  firft  founder,  reigned 
there,  from  whom  it  was  called  Phoronicum,  a 
name  inprocefs  of  time  exchanged  for  Argos,  from 
one  of  the  fucceeding  kings.  But  how  far  the  do- 
minions 
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minions   of  thefe  antient  princes  extended,    orB  o  o  K 
what  power  they  were  inverted  with,  it  is  fcarcely 
poflible,  nor   indeed  is  it   very  material  to  deter-  Seft.  i- 
mine.     It  may   be   fufficient  to  obferve,  that  in 
three  or  four  generations  after  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidge,  it  was  divided  into  feveral  principali- 
ties, and  fo  continued  until  the  days  of  Phidon, 
who  re-united  them  all  into  one  kingdom,  and 
greatly   oppreiTed    this  part    of  Greece.     When 
he  was  dead,  each  city  alTumed  its  own  particu- 
lar government  ;  and  we  find  that  Argos,  My  ce- 
nse, Trcezen,    Sicyon,  engaged  in  alliances,  and 
made  peace  and  war,  independently  of  each  other. 
This  was  the  caufe  of  the  total  deftruction  of  My- 
cense  ;  for  the  Mycseneans  having  affifted  the  La- 
cedaemonians at  the  time  of  the  Perfian  war,  the 
Argivestook  up  arms  againft  them  and  overthrew 
their  city.     As  for  the  government  of  Argos,  it 
fuffered  frequent  revolutions,  fometimes  an  arifto- 
cracy,  and  fometimes    the  popular  party  prevail- 
ing.    Trcezen  became  a  commonwealth*     Sicyon 
for   fome  time  had  a  prince   of  its  own  5  but  at 
length  it  received  likewifethe  form  of  a  republic. 

IN  the  earlier  times  of  Greece,  Sicyon  had  been 
a  diftinft  kingdom,  of  great  repute  :  the  fabulous 
antiquity  which  they  afcribe   to  it  proves  it  flou- 
rifhed  among  the  firft  Grecian  cities  ;  and  certain 
it   is,  that  it  hadthe  honour  of  giving  the  name 
of  Apia  to  Peloponnefus,  from  Apis,  a  king  thai 
reigned  here.     But  whatever  it  had  been,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  declined  greatly   before  the  Trojan 
expedition.     Homer  tells   us,  that  its  inhabitants 
ferved  at  the  fiege   of  Troy,  as  part  of  Agamem- 
non's forces  ;  and  it  is  beyond  a  queftion,  that, 
foon  after,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Argos.     However,  in  fucceeding  ages,  it   en- 
creafed  again  in  wealth  and  fplendor.     Clifthenes, 
who  was  prince  of  Sicyon  in  the  days  of  Solon, 

was 
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BOOK  was  one  of  the  richeft  princes  of  Greece.     Strabo 

II.       obferves,   that    artificers   in  every  kind  of  work 

Se£t  i .  were  to  be  found  here  :  and  feveral  other  authors 

fpeak  of  it  in  like  manner,  as  of  a  city  abounding 

in  all  delicate  and  luxurious  arts. 

CORINTH,  which  lies  to  the  norih-eafl  of  Sicy- 
on,  does  not  feem  to  have  been  a  part  of  Aga- 
memnon's kingdom,  but  rather  to  have  been  tri- 
butary to  him,  as  it  appears  from  antient  hifrori- 
ans,  that  in  the  war  of  Troy  they  had  princes  of 
their  own  :  or  perhaps  thofe  were  mercenary 
troops  which  they  furnifhed  ;  for  the  territories 
of  Corinth  were  very  inconfiderable  in  extent, 
and  cf  a  coarfe  and  barren  foil  ;  and  the  people 
had  not  any  wealth,  but  what  they  acquired  by 
their  intercourl'e  with  their  neighbours.  The 
pofition  of  this  city,  built  on  the  fouthern  extre- 
mity of  the  Ifthmus  or  narrow  neck  of  land  that  di- 
vides the^Egean  fea  from  the  Ionian,  was  favour- 
able in  an  eminent  degree  to  commerce;  but  during 
the  infancy  of  navigation  among  the  Grecians,  the 
principal  advantage  the  Corinthians  enjoyed  was, 
that  all  the  trade  between  Pelopornefus  and  thereft 
of  Greece  \vas  carried  on  through  their  territories. 
But  when  the  Grecian  commerce  began  to  extend 
nlch  i'rom  fea  to  fea,  then  indeed  Corinth  rofe  in 
proportion,  and  availed  herfelf  of  all  the  benefits 
which  her  fttuation  offered  to  her.  To  the  weft,  the 
;  o:t  of  Lecheum  on  the  bay  of  CrifTa  received  the 
ihipping  from  Spain.  Italy,  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries j  and  to  the  eaft,  Cenchreum  on  rhe  Sr.ronic 
guiph  lav  open  to  all  the  numerous  fleets  from  the 
Grecian  iiiands,  from  Egypt,  and  the  coalts  of 
Afia :  fo  that  Corinth,  as  it  were,  united  the 
eailern  and  weftcrn  worlds  together.  Ihis  exttn- 
five  commerce  foon  rendered  them,  from  a  mean 
and  inconsiderable  people,  one  of  the  moil  fl on- 
Grecian  itatcs.  Thev  were  the  firit 

that 
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that  improved  the  maritime  power  of  Greece  by  B  o  o  K 
building  large  mips  with  three  banks  of  oars,  and  II. 
that  ventured  to  engage  in  naval  combat.  Their  Sect,  i. 
power  became  formidable,  and  their  alliance  was 
courted  by  all  around  them.  And  as  to  thofe  in- 
genious works  which  luxury  delights  in,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged that  Corinth  could  vie  with  the  mod 
fumptuous  cities  of  the  earth.  Noble  edifices, 
mafterly  paintings,  exquifite  fculptures,  and  all 
the  choiced  embellimments  of  art,  were  found 
here  in  great  profufion  ;  and  to  their  inventive  ge- 
nius alfo  do  we  owe  the  riched  order  of  architec- 
ture we  now  have.  Their  colonies  moreover  eda- 
blimed  themfelves  in  divers  parts,  and  grew  up 
into  great  and  powerful  dates  :  Syracufe,  one  of 
the  mod  famed  cities  of  the  wedern  world,  was 
built  by  them  ;  and  the  Corcyreans  were  of  Co- 
rinthian extraction,  though  they  afterwards  en- 
gaged in  war  againft  their  founders.  In  a  word, 
Corinth  was  the  glory  of  Peloponnefus,  fo  con- 
feffedly,  that  the  Romans  thought  it  a  fufficient 
chadifement  to  all  the  nations  of  thefe  parts,  to 
have  laid  this  proud  city  in  ruins.  * 

THE  tutelary  deity  of  the  Corinthians  was  Nep- 
tune ;  which  is  a  proof,  that  in  thofe  ages,  of  ido- 
latry, nations  made  choice  of  their  gods  according 
to  their  occupation  and  the  natural  advantages 
they  enjoyed.  The  Corinthians  were  a  maritime, 
trading  people  ;  and  therefore  their  guardian  god 
-was  the  monarch  of  the  hoary  deep.  His  temple  was 
magnificent  ;  and  in  honour  of  him  \yere  the  Ifth- 
mian  games  celebrated,  fo  confpicuous  in  Grecian 
ilory.  They  confided  of  exercifes  which  were  near- 
ly the  fame  at  all  the  public  games  of  Greece,  run- 
ning, wreRling,  leaping,  chariot-racing,  pitching 
the  difc,  throwing  the  javelin.  It  is  likely,  thoie 
at  the  Idhmus  had  been  indituted  in  honour  of 
the  fird  inventors  of  navigation  j  and  at  the  fame 

time. 
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BOOK  time,    to  form  their  young  men  to  agility  and 
II.       ftrongth  of  body,  an  excellent  inftitution  for  a 

Sed.  i.  ftate  like  Corinth.  Thefe  games  were  held  at  the 
end  of  four  years  complete,  with  great  celebrity 
and  pomp  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  re- 
ward the  victors  received  was  no  more  than  a  gar- 
land of  pine-leaves  :  luch  a  noble  fenfibility  of 
glory  were  the  Grecians  endowed  with  ! 

MIDWAY  the  Ifthmus,  is  a  place  marked  Schce- 
nus,  where  the  Ifthmus  ran  narrowed.  It  was  the 
cuftom  to  bring  mips  over  this  trad,  from  the  Sa- 
ronic  into  the  Criffean  gulph.  Hiftorians  tell  us, 
that  feveral  princes  attempted  to  cut  through  the 

Plin.  4.  c.4.  Corinthian  Ifthmus ;  and  they  pretend  to  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  as  many  as  attempted  it  died  a  violent 
ideath.  In  the  Saronic  gulph  are  feveral  iflands, 
two  efpecially  of  great  name,  jEginaand  Salamis  : 
the  firtt  the  kingdom  of  JEacus  father  to  Peleus,  a 
prince  renowned  for  his  piety  and  juftice  ;  the  fe- 
cond  the  country  of  the  brave  Telamon,  father  to 
Teucer  and  Ajax.  We  mall  have  occafion  to 
mention  both  thefe  iflands,  when  we  come  to  the 
affairs  of  Attica.  Several  other  iflands  alfo  there 
are  off  the  cpafts  of  Laconia  and  Argolis,  fome  of 
which  aie  numbered  among  the  Sporades :  but 
they  prefent  nothing  worthy  of  notice. 

ACHAJA,  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Corinth,  is  the 
next  divifion  of  Peloponnefus.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  bay  of  Crifla,  to  the  eaft  by  Si- 
cyon,  to  the  fouih  by  the  kingdoms  of  Arcadia 
and  Elis,  and  to  the  weft  by  the  Ionian  fea.  This 
territory  alfo  appears  to  have  been  a  part  of  Aga- 
memnon's empire;  for  Homer  marfhals  the  inha- 
bitants of  Egium,  of  Helice,  of  Gonoefia,  and 
fome  other  neighbouring  cities,  among  the  forces 
of  this  prince  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  The  name 
Achaia  was  of  old  common  to  all  Greece,  whofe 
inhabitants  in  general  are  by  antient  writers  called 

Achseans, 
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Achasans,  A^*;«/,  though  properly  none  were  fuch  BOOK 
but  thofe  who  dwelt  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Pelopon-  II. 
nefus.  The  appellation  is  faid  to  have  come  from  Seft.  i. 
Achasus,  fon  to  Xuthus,  and  great-graidfon  of 
Deucalion,  who  paffing  on  fouthward  feated  him- 
felf  about  the  parts  of  Laconia.  For  the  diftrift 
we  have  now  before  us  was.  not  called  at  the  firft 
Achaia,  bur  ./Egialea,  from  ^Egialeus  the  founder 
of  Sicyon,  which  name  remained  to  it  in  Homer's 
days.  It  was  alfo  entitled  Ionia  for  a  confiderable 
time,  and  the  people  .ZEgiaiean  lonians,  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  the  lonians  of  Attica.  On  the 
reftoration  of  the  Heraclidss,  it  received  the  name 
of  Achaia  from  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  and  La- 
conia, who  fled  before  the  Dorians  and  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Hercules,  and  made  room  for  them- 
felves  in  this  country  by  the  expulfion  of  the  anti- 
ent  pofiefibrs.  It  is  faid  that  Tifamenes,  fon  to 
Oreftes,  reigned  over  them  in  this  new  fettlement; 
but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  appears  that  the  Achseans 
foon  changed  their  form  of  government,  fhe  care 
of  the  public  good,  according  to  Paufanias,  was 
entrufted  to  feven  perfons  :  and  probably  this  was 
the  foundation  of  thofe  famed  Achsearj  ftates, 
which  made  fuch  a  glorious  ftand  for  liberty  in  the 
latter  days  of  Greece. 

SOUTH-EAST  of  Achaia,  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  is  Arcadia,  having  Elis  on  the  weft, 
Argolis  on  the  eaft,  to  the  north  Achaia  and  Si- 
cyon, Laconia  and  Mefleniato  the  fouth.  Antient 
authors  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the  part  of 
Greece  that  was  firft  inhabited  :  and  indeed  the 
beauty  of  the  fituation,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
foil,  might  well  juftify  the  conjedure.  It  was  re- 
moved from  the  fea-fhore,  which  in  the  earlier 
ages  was  much  expofed  to  the  violence  of  new  ad- 
venturers :  the  whole  country  was  divided  into 
pleafant  vales  and  fruitful  hills,  the  faireft  paftu- 

rages 
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B  oo  K   rages  were  found  here,  and  on  every  fide  arofe  the 
II.      green  landfcape.   Accordingly,  this  was  the  abode 

Sect- 1.  by  the  poets  of  old  affigned  to  ail  the  rural  deities. 
Over  the  Arcadian  Masnalus  Diana  and  her  train 
of  nymphs  were  wont  to  range  :  and  here  it  was 
that  Pan,  the  fhepherd-god,  and  every  genius  of 
the  forefl  and  dale,  chofe  to  dwell.  The  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  alfo  feemed  to  agree  with  the 
poet's  fidion  :  they  were  a  nation  of  fhepherds  ; 
their  manners  had  all  the  innocence  and  fimplicity 
of  pafloral  life,  and  nothing  was  to  be  heard 
around  but  bleating  flocks  and  ruftic  fong.  How- 
ever, in  martial  fpirit  they  were  not  inferior  to  any 
Grecian  people,  The  frequent  incurfions  to  which 
they  became  liable,  as  Greece  filled  with  inhabi- 
tants, on  account  of  the  number  of  their  cattle  and 
the  richnefs  of  their  foil,  obliged  them  to  cultivate 
the  arts  of  war  as  well  as  thofe  of  rural  induflry  ; 
and  we  (hall  find  them  make  a  confiderable  figure 
in  the  military  affairs  of  Greece.  They  alfo  in 
time  got  pofleffion  of  a  maritime  trade  ;  Pompus, 
cne  of  their  kings,  having  opened  a  way  to  Cyllene 
a  port  on  the  Ionian  fea,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  thofe  of  jEgina.  Yet  Arcadia  it- 
felf  was  entirely  an  inland  country  ;  and  we  learn 
from  Homer,  that  Agamemnon  fupplied  them 
with  mips  to  fail  to  Troy.  Their  leader  in  that 
expedition  was  Agapenor,  who,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  never  faw  Arcadia  more.  Hippo- 
thous,  a  prince  of  another  line,  afcended  the  Ar- 
cadian throne  ;  after  whom  reigned  a  long  feries 
of  kings :  for  it  is  remarkable,  than  the  regal  pow- 
er maintained  itleif  longer  in  Arcadia  that  in  moil 
parts  of  Greece,  probably  becaufe  the  people  had 
limited  its  extent,  and  the  prince  could  undertake 
nothing  of  moment  without  theconfent  of  his  fub- 
je6h,  This  preil-rved  them  from  thofe  violent  con- 
yulfiqnx.  by  \vhich  other  monarchical  governments 

were 
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were  rent  afunder.     And  hiilorians   tell  us,  that  BOOK 
the  Arcadians  did  roc  even  fcruple  to  bring  their      II. 
kings  tojuftice,  when  they  difgraced  the  regal  ma-  Seel.  i. 
jeHy.     There  are  upon  record  two  fignal  intlances 
to  this  purpofe  :  the  one  of    Ariflocrates,  whom, 
his  fubje&s  fconed  to  death  for  having  offered  vio- 
lence to  a  young  virgin,  prieftefs  to  Diana  Hym- 
nia,  at  the  very    altar  of  the   goddefs ;  and  the 
other  of  his  grandfon,  named  li-,ewife  Ariftocrates, 
v.'uo  having  bafely  betrayed  hi,   allies  the  Meffeni- 
ans  to  the  Spartan  power,  was  for  his  breach   of 
faith  defervedly  put  to  death  by  the  virtuous  Ar- 
cadians. 

POET:C    fiction    has  been    exercifed  on  almoll 
every   fpot  of   .vrcadia.     Here  was  the  lake  Styni- 
phalus,  where   Hercules   dedroyed    the   moniters 
Stymphalides  ;  here  alfo   Nonacris,  Erymanthus, 
Fholoe,  every  one  of  them  the  theme  of  bards  of 
old.     Nor   are  we  to  be  furpriied  that  the  river 
Styx,  which  the  poets  have  numbered  among  the 
rivers  of  hell,  is  to  be  met   with  in  this  country, 
fmce  by  the  teftimony  of  Paufanias  the  waters  of 
the  Styx  carry  fo  virulent  a  poifon,  that  no  crea- 
ture can  tafte  them  and  live ;  and  a  learned  mo- 
dern who  had  viiited  thofe  parts  informs  us,  that  AbbeTour 
the  whole  river  is  of  a  hideous  hue  ;  a  thick  livid  "e 
fcum  dwells   on  its  furface,  and  whenever  the  wa-  des 
ter  bubbles,  it  is  like  the  boiling  up  of  pitch  or  bi-  T-4- 
tumen  ;    no    fifh  is  to  be  found  in  the   deadly 
ftream ;  the  vapour   that  rifes  from  it  kills  every 
tree  and  every  verdure  it  reaches  to,  and  even  the 
brute  creatures  (him  its  infected  banks.     Towns 
of  Arcadia  delerving  of  notice  are  Tegea,  famous 
for  the   viclory  of  the  Arcadians   over  Charilaus 
king   of  Sparta,  when  the   proud   Spartans  were 
bound  with   the  chains  they  had   brought  for  the 
T-egeans,  and   Mantinea,  where  was  fought  that 
memorable  battle  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  in 

which 
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B  cf  6  K  which  fell   the  excellent  Epaminondas.     Megalo- 
IL       polis*  a   city  to  the  north  of  Mantinea,  was  not 
:-<  t.  built  till  the  later  ages  of  Greece  :  Epaminondas 
was  its  founder. 

Etis  is  next  to  Arcadia,  which  limits  it  on  the 
eaft*  To  the  weft  is  the  Ionian  fea,  to  the  north 
Achaia,  to  the  fouth  Meffenia  and  the  bay  of  Cy* 
pariflus.  The  glory  of  this  territory  were  the 
Olympic  games,  celebrated  on  the  plains  adjoin- 
ing to  the  city  Olympia.  not  far  from  the  river 
Alpheus<  They  were  militated  in  honour  of  Ju- 
piter^  who  had  a  fuperb  temple  at  Olympia,  adorned 
with  an  ivory  ftatue  of  the  god,  fifty  cubits  high, 
the  work  of  Phidias,  and  counted  among  the  won- 
ders of  the  pagan  world.  It  is  faid,  the  fculptor 
took  his  idea  of  the  father  of  the  gods  and  men 
from  thofe  divine  lines  of  Homer  in  which  he  ap- 
pears in  fuch  awful  pomp  : 

T  hit  faid)  bit  kingly  brow  the  Sire  inclined ; 
tfhs  large,  black  curls  fell,  awful  from  behind \ 
T'hick  jhadowing  the  Jlern  forehead  of  the  god : 
Olympus  trembled  at  the  almighty  nod.  II.  I.  528. 

TICKEL. 

Strabo  obferves,  that  the  god,  though  feated  on 
his  thfone,  reached  with  his  head  the  vaulted  roof ; 
fo  that,  had  he  but  raifed  himfelfup,  the  temple 
Could  not  have  contained  him. 

THE  games  here  were  folemnized  after  four 
years  complete,  whence  arofe  the  calculation  by 
Olympiads  ;  and  the  time  of  their  celebration  was 
the  full  of  the  moon  whofe  change  immediately 
preceded  the  fummer  folftice*  The  priefts  of  the 
Olympic  temple  had  the  care  of  regulating  the 
form  of  the  year,  and  obferving  every  new  moon, 
particularly  of  that  moon  in  whofc  courfe  the 

games 
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games  were  to  be :  they  were  alfo  to  regifter  the  B  o  o  & 
names  of  all  the  victors,  and  to  record  every  ma-        II. 
terial  circumftance   that   happened    within   each  Se&,  / 
Olympiad.     It  was  efleemed   the  funimit  of  glory 
and  felicity  to  be  crowned  at  this  folemnity  :  fove- 
reign  princes  thought  it  an  object  worthy  of  their 
ambition.     HLero  of  Syracufe,  one  of  the  greateft 
princes  of  his  days,  courted  the  honour :  and  even 
Philip  of  Macedon,  though  real  encreafe  of  empire 
feemed  to  be   his    chief  concern,    numbered   it 
among  the  mod  fortunate  events  of  his  life,  that 
he  obtained  this  boafted  prize.   Yet  the  prize  itfeif 
was  of  no  greater  intrinfic  value  than  that  at  the 
Ifthmian  games,  being   originally  nothing  more 
than  a  crown  compofed  of  olive  branches.     It  was 
a  tradition  of  the  pagans,  that  Hercules  had  ap- 
pointed it  thus  in  order  to  teach  men,  that  the 
great  reward  they  mould  contend  for  is  the  pralja 
of  doing  well.     The  Idsean  Hercules,  as  we  have 
obferved  before,  was  mod  probably  the  fird  infti- 
tutor  of  the  Olympic  games ;  but   as  they  were 
frequently  intermitted,  and  again  at  different  pe-    , 
riods  redored   and    improved,    therefore   is   the 
foundation  of  them  afcribed  to  different  perfonsc 
It  is    however  certain,  they  were  not   celebrated 
regularly  till  the  days   of  Iphitus    king  of  Elis^ 
about  776  years  before  Chrifl,  which  prince  re- 
ftored thefe  games  by  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  as 
the  fure  means  of  averting  the  anger  of  the  gods 
(for  Peloponnefus  was   then  in  an  afBicled  ftate) 
and  of  advancing  the  profperity  of  his  country- 
The  oracle  did  not  deceive  him.     The  Olympic 
games  made  Elis  flourifh  :  and  fo  highly  were  they 
accounted  of  throughout  Greece,  that  by  the  ge- 
neral confent  of  the  Grecian  dates  k  was  refolved, 
that  the  Eleans  mould  enjoy  their  poifeffions  with- 
out  moledation  or  fear  of  war,  in  confideration  of 
the  part  they  bore  in  thefe  fole  cnn-hies,  a  part  fo 

much. 
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BOOK  much  coveted  by  their  neighbours  the  Pifans,  that 
I!.  it  proved  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  two 
Se£t.  i.  itates  for  many  years,  till  at  length  the  Eleans 
obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  raied  the  city  of 
Pi  fa.  It  does  not  appear  from  antient  writers,  that 
Elis  was  a  part  of  Agamemnon's  dominions.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer,  the  Eleans  failed  for  Troy  un- 
der the  command  cf  four  leaders,  each  prefiding 
over  a  fquadron  of  ten  flr.ys.  It  may  from  hence  be 
conjectured,  that  the'-  were  at  this  time  cantoned 
into  diitinct  principalities  :  and  this  feems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  war  between  the  Pifans  and  thofe 
cf  Elis. 

NEXT  to  Elis  HesTiiphylia,  the  capital  of  which 
fmall  kingdom  was  Pylus,  at   fome    diftance  from 
the  fea,  towards   the  confines  of  Arcadia.     Here 
reigned   the  wife  Neftor,  one  cf  the  few  princes 
that  returned  from  the  fatal  fiege  of  Troy.    His  do- 
minions extended  on    either  fide  of  the  river  Al- 
pheus  :  but  it  appears   evidently  from  Homer  and 
Strabo,   that  Mefienia    was   not    fubject  to    him. 
Probably  indeed  his  pofterity  might  take  advantage 
of  the  many  calamities  that  diftracled  the  houfe  of 
Agamemnon  after  the  return  from  Troy,  and  pof- 
fefs  themfelves  of  part  o{  the  Meffenian  territory  : 
and  therefore  do  we  find  the  family  of  Neftor  fet- 
tled here,  when  the  Heraclida:  invaded  Pelopon- 
nefus.     But  neverthelefs  the  Pylus,  which  Homer 
fpeaks  of  as  Neftor's   royal   feat,  is    certainly  this 
which  borders  on  Arcadia.  Some  confufion  would 
naturally  arife  from  there  being  three  cities  of  the 
name,    which    geographers   now   diftinguifli,   ac- 
cording to  their  fituation,    into  Pylus   Eliaca,  of 
the  Eleans — Triphyliaca,  the  city  of  Neftor — and 
Pylus  Mefleniaca,  in  the  Meffenian  kingdom.    In 
the  days  of  Neftor  the  inhabitants  of  Triphylia  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  brave,  martial  people  :  before 
their  expedition  to  Troy,  they   had   engaged  in 

war 
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xvar  againft  Hercules,  though  with  ill  fuccefs ;  and  BOOK 
Homer  makes  mention  of  a  fignal  victory  obtained       II, 
by    them  over    their  neighbour   Augeas  king  of  Seel,  r, 
Elis.     A  tafte  for  poetry  ieems  alfo  to  have  been 
early  among  them,  as  we  find  recorded  the  name 
ofThamyris,  a   poet  that  came  from  Thrace  into 
thefe  parts,  whole  exalted  genius,  Homer  tells  us,  il.  n,^;. 
proved  fatal  to  him.     The   Mufes,  envious  of  the 
excellence  of  his  (trains,  deprived  him  of  his  fight. 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  concealed  under  this 
fiction,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  from  the  manner  of  re- 
lating  the  misfortune  of  the  unhappy  Thamyris, 
how  high  was  the  fame  of  the  antient  bard. 

Sou  IH  of  Triphylia,  in  the  S.  W.  extremity  'of 
Pelopormefus,  is  the  kingdom  of  MefTenia.  On 
the  eaft  of  it  are  Laconia  and  the  Meflfenian  bay  ;  its 
fouthern  coat!  is  warned  by  the  Mediterranean, 
its  weftern  by  the  Ionian  fea  ;  and  toward  the 
north  it  extended  as  far  as  the  city  of  Cypariiiia. 
This  country,  befides  the  advantages  of  a  maritime 
fituation,  enjoyed  the  bleffings  of  a  foft  climate 
and  fruitful  foil ;  fo  that,  in  its  days  of  liberty,  it 
might  juftly  be  accounted  one  of  the  happieii 
fpots  in  Peloponnefus.  In  the  inland  parts  was 
Meffena,  the  principal  city,  remarkable  for  the 
itrength  of  its  citadel  built  on  the  top  of  Ithome,  a. 
very  high  mountain,  which  commanded  the  fouth- 
ern traci  of  Peloponnefus,  as  Acrocorinthus,  the 
mountain  on  which  flood  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
commanded  the  northern.  It  was  the  obfervation 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  that  Peloppnnefua  might 
be  compared  to  a  bull,  and  thefe  two  mountains 
to  its  horns,  which  if  a  man  could  once  hold  firm, 
the  whole  peninfula  mud  fubmit  to  him.  The 
name  of  the  country,  however,  preceded  that  of 
its  capital  MefTena,  which  was  not  built  till  later 
ages.  That  it  owned  the  power  of  the  hoiife  of 
pelops  is  undeniable,  fmce  Agamemnon  in  Homer 

oilers 
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BOOK  offers  feven  of  the   cities   of  MefTenia,  with  the 
II.      faired  of  his  daughters,  to  Achilles,  as  the  price 

Seel.  i.  of  his  return  to  the  Grecian  army:  whence  the 
country  muft  either  have  belonged  to  him,  or 
to  his  brother  Menelaus.  Indeed  mod  authors  are 
of  opinion,  that  in  thofe  days  it  made  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sparta.  So  that  all  Peloponnefus, 
with  the  exception  of  Elis  and  Triphylia,  was 
either  fubjeft  to  the  Pelopian  family,  or  tributary 
to  them  ;  and  even  thefe  two  didridls  could  not 
but  refpecl:  a  power,  with  which  they  were  fo  little 
able  to  contend.  Oredes,  as  we  have  feen,  ob- 
tained pofieflion  of  the  thrones  of  Mycenae  and 
Sparta :  but  probably  Agamemnon's  domedic 
troubles,  and  the  ufurpationof  .^Egidhus,  had  con- 
tributed to  weaken  the  empire  of  Mycenae  ;  for  the 
kingdoms  of  Arcadia,  of  Achaia,  and  Corinth  ap- 
pear at  this  time  to  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of 
dependency.  Oredes,  after  a  long  reign,  was*  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Tifamenes,  in  whofe  days  hap- 
pened the  memorable  return  of  the  Heraclidse,  re- 
lated in  a  former  fection,  which  gave  an  entire 
change  to  the  affairs  of  Peloponnefus,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  glory  of  the  houfe  of  Pelops. 

IF  we  pafs  now  to  the  other  fide  of  the  Idhmus, 
the  country  that  fird  demands  our  notice  is  Attica. 
It  is  bounded  to  the  wed  by  Bceotia,  to  the  north 
by  theEuripus  or  Eubcean  dreights,  to  the  ead  by 
ihe  -ZEgean  fea,  and  to  the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of 
Saron.  Its  whole  extent  from  north-wed  to  fouth- 
ea!1  did  not  much  exceed  fixty  miles,  and  in  the 
oppofite  direction  it  was  about  fifty  fix;  and  even 
this  fcanty  portion  of  territory  was,  for  the  greater 
part,  a  rough  and  rugged  foil.  Such  was  the  na- 
tive refidenceofa  people  foremod  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  didinguifhed  both  in  arts  and 
arms,  and  by  the  glory  of  their  exploits,  and  the 
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excellence  of  their  improvements,  juftly  to  be  ac-  B  o  o  K 
counted  the  boaft  of  the  pagan  world  !  II. 

WE  have  already  given  a  fketch  of  the  early  Se£t.  i  • 
hiftory  of  Athens.  Meneftheus,  who  led  the 
Athenians  to  Troy,  died  on  his  return  from  that 
war  ;  and  Demophoon,  fon  to  Thefeus,  was  re- 
flored  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  After  hini 
deigned  his  fon  Oxyntes,  and  after  Oxyntes, 
Aphydas.  Thefe  reigns  afford  little  worth  recit- 
ing, except  the  eftablimment  of  a  court  for  the 
particular  cognifance  of  murder,  called  the  court 
of  theE-phetae,  the  institution  of  which  is  generally 
afcribed  to  Demophoon.  Aphydas  was  murdered 
by  Thymcetes,  natural  fon  to  Oxyntes,  who 
ufurped  the  throne,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  villainy.  Xanthus  king  of  Boeotia 
had  a  conteft  with  the  Athenians  about  one  of 
their  frontier  towns,  and  offered  to  decide  the 
matter  with  Thymcetes  by  fingle  combat :  this  the 
ufurper,  who  had  not  virtue  enough  to  be  truly 
brave,  declined.  It  happened  that  Melanthus,  a 
noble  Meifenian  who  had  fled  from  before  the 
Heraclidse,  was  then  at  Athens,  and  having  offered 
himfelf  as  champion  on  the  part  of  Athens,  he 
killed  Xanthus.  The  Athenians  depofed  their 
daflardly  king,  to  beftow  the  fovereignty  on  the 
ftranger.  To  the  good  fortune  of  their  country- 
man Melanthus,  who  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  of 
the  royal  houfe  of  Neftor,  were  the  Neftoridse  and 
Meffenians  indebted  for'  the  kind  reception  they 
met  with  in  Attica,  after  they  had  been  forced 
out  of  Peloponnefus  by  the  Heraclidse. 

MELANTHUS  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cocirus, 
with  whom  ended  the  title  and  fucceffion  of  kings 
at  Athens.  The  occafion  is  extremely  remark- 
able. The  Heraclidse  and  Dorians,  who  had  now 
ftrengthened  themfelves  in  Peloponnefus,  were 
preparing  to  extend  their  power  into  Attica,  and 
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BOOK  had  already  taken  Megara,  a  city  tributary  to  the 
II.      Athenians.     The   oracle  had  promiied  them  fuc- 

Secl.  i.  cefs,  provided  they  did  not  kill  the  Athenian  king. 
Whoever  was  the  infpirer  of  this  oracle,  Codrus 
took  a  noble  advantage  of  it  :  he  introduced  him- 
felf  in  difguife  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  pro- 
voked a  fray  in  which  he  loft  his  life.  The  fuper- 
jlition  of  the  times  made  this  decifive  ;  fo  that  the 
Dorians,  finding  they  had  flain  the  king,  retired 
from  the  Attic  territories.  Admiration  at  the  ex- 
ploit of  Codrus  moved  the  Athenians  to  refolve, 
that  no  perfon  mould  bear  the  regal  title  after  him  : 
they  changed  the  name  of  King  therefore  into  that 
of  Archon,  which  office  was  at  firft  for  life,  but 
afterwards  was  limited  to  ten  years,  and  at  lafl  to 
one  only.  So  fingular  was  the  fate  of  the  Athe- 
nian people !  Other  ftates  changed  their  form  of 
government  on  account  of  the  crimes  and  tyranny 
of  their  princes :  the  Athenians  altered  theirs  out 
of  a  grateful  veneration  to  the  memory  of  this 
great  king.  But  befides  the  caufe  afligned  for  it 
by  antient  writers,  the  revolution  was  probably 
haftened  by  that  love  of  liberty  of  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  earlier  notions  than  any  other  people  of 
Greece.  We  have  obferved  already,  that  the  pri- 
vileges of  ihe  people  were  confiderably  enlarged  in 
the  days  of  Thefeus :  from  that  time  the  kings  ap- 
pear to  have  had  a  very  contracted  power,  being 
indeed  little  more  than  generals  for  life.  The 
fame  fprit  continued  at  Athens  in  its  greateft  vi- 
gour for  many  generations.  And  had  it  only  ani- 
mated them  to  the  aflertion  and  defence  of  free- 
dom, it  had  been  their  fecurity  and  happinefs. 
But  unfortunately  it  degenerated  at  length  into  a 
fpirit  of  difcoid  and  contention :  each  individual 
of  the  people  endeavoured  to  make  a  (hew  of  his 
own  importance,  and  to  become  a  chief  ruler  ;  and 
the  belt  and  ableft  fervants  of  the  ftate  were  facri- 
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ficed  to   popular  jealoufy.     Of  this  evil,  too  fre-  BOOK 
quent  in  democracies ,  we  fnall  fee  many  instances         II. 
in  the  courfe   of  the  Athenian   hiftory.     But   toSeft.  i. 
return  to  our  furvey. 

TOWARDS  the  Corinthian  Ifthmus  is  Megara, 
the  city  we  have  juft  mentioned  as  having  "fallen 
under  the  power  of  the  Dores.  It  had  long  been  a 
part  of  the  Athenian  dominions  :  but  from  this 
time  an  irreconcilable  hatred  fubfifted  between 
thofe  of  Attica  and  the  Megareans.  The  territo- 
ries of  the  latter  were  extremely  confined  :  they 
were  hemmed  in  by  the  Corinthians,  the  Boeoti- 
ans, and  the  Athenians,  and  poffefled  only  a  fmall 
portion  of  the  fea-coaft  where  the  port  of  Nifea 
was.  Their  fituation  alfo  expofed  them  to  fre- 
quent wars  ;  for  whenever  the  neighbouring  dates 
attacked  each  other,  the  Megareans  were  obliged 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel :  and  indeed,  whenever 
the~  Athenians  were  concerned,  their  natural  jea- 
loufy of  Athens  generally  led  them  to  engage 
againft  her. 

ON  the  Saronic  gulph  Athens  ftands,  that  city 
\vhich  was  deftined  to  raife  the  glory  of  Greece  to 
its  higheft   degree   of  fplendor.     Its    port,  called 
the  Pirean,  was  joined  to  the  city  by  walls,  though 
diftant  from  it  upwards  of  five  miles.      Three  har- 
bours had  nature  formed  in  this  capacious  port ; 
and  as  the  naval  power  of  the  Athenians  encreafed, 
art  added  every  thing  that   might   ilrengthen  ;,nd 
adorn  it :  fo  that  for  the  greatnefs  of  its   works, 
the  magnificence  of  its   buildings,  the  multitude 
of  feamen  and  artificers  that  were  here  conftantly 
employed,  the  variety  of  wares  imported,  and  the 
frequency  of  merchants  flowing  in  to  it  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  it  might  juiHy  be  efteemed  not 
lefs  worthy  of  admiration  than  the  city  of  Athens 
itfelf.     Before   the  improvement  of  the  Pireum, 

Phalerum 
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BOOK  Phalerum  was  the  only  harbour   the  Athenians 
II.       were  poflefled  of,  a  flation  narrow  and  inconve- 

Sect.  i.  nient. 

SOME  WHAT  farther  up  the  bay  of  Saron  isEleu- 
fis,  whence  the   Eleufmian  rites  had  their  name. 
Here,  it  vas  fabled,  Ceres  landed  ;  and    to  this 
place  did  thefacred  proceffion  march  from  Athens, 
when  the  myftical  feafts  were  celebrated. — Achar- 
nse,  in    the   inland  parts,  was    one   of  the  Attic 
demo!,  or  hamlets  :  for  in  this  manner,  as  we  have 
related,  was   Attica   inhabited  in    early  days,  till 
Thefeus  incorporated  all  thedifperfed  villagers  into 
one  city  ;  and  hence  were  the  Athenian  families, 
in  all  public  acts,  diftinguifhed   by  the   name  of 
the  hamlet  to  which  they  originally  belonged. — Hy- 
mettus  and  Pentelicus  are   two  mountains,  both 
celebrated  for  their  marble  quarries  ;  and  the  firft 
ftill  more  renowned  for  its   honey,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  the  aromatic  herbs  it  abounded  in. — To- 
xvards  the  northern  coaft  lies  Marathon,  exalted  to 
fame  by  the  virtue  of  the  Athenian  people,  which  on 
that  fpot  triumphed  over  the  power  of  Perfia.— And 
nearer  to  the  fea  is  the  village  ofRhamnus,  where 
flood  a  remarkable  flatueof  Nemefis,  the  goddefs 
of  vengeance :  it  was  the  work   of  Phidias,  and 
was  dedicated   by    the  Athenians  in    memory  of 
their  deliverance  at   Marathon.     It   is  faid,  that 
the  block  of  marble  out  of  which  it  was  made  was 
brought  hither  by  the  Perfians,  to  be  creeled  as  a 
monument  of  their    expecled   victory. — To   the 
caft  are  Phyle  and  Decelea,  two  forts  of  fmall  ac- 
count in  themfelves,  but  rendered  confiderable  by 
the  exploits  to  which  they  were  witnefles. — At 
Laurium,  not  far  from  Decelea,  were  the  filver 
mines  of  Attica. — And  within  fome  few  miles  of 
Laureum  was  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  efteem- 
ed  by  geographers  the  extreme   eaftern  point  of 
Greece. — Off  Sunium  is  a  fmall  ifland  bearing  the 

name 
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name  of  Helena,  becaufe  it  was  the  place  to  which  BOOK 
Paris    conducted    the    ill-fated    Helen,    when   he       II. 
failed  from  the  Spartan  coaft.  Sect.  r. 

THE  other  iflands  which  appear  at  fome  diftance 
in  the  ^Egean  fea,  are  the  Cyclades,  fo  called  from 
their  King  in  a  circle,  or  rather  in  a  femicircle, 
around  Delos.  The  name  at  fird  was  given  to 
twelve  only  of  thofe  iflands  :  but  in  fucceeding 
ti  IPS  16  ne  others  were  comprifed  under  the  fame 
title,  Thr  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  were  An- 
dros,  Ceos,  Cythnus,  Siphnus,  1'enos,  Paros, 
Nixos,  Syros,  Melos,  and  Delos  :  all  thefe  were 
fertile,  pleafant  iflands,  of  rich  foil,  and  well  at- 
tempered climate.  Ceos  particularly  beaded  its 
fair  padures  and  excellent  fruits  ;  fo  that,  as  the 
poets  fmg,  Arideus  the  great  improver  of  rural 
arts  pafled  over  from  Boeotia,  and  fixed  his  abode 
here.  This  was  alfo  the  native  country  of  the  two 
Simonides,  the  elder  of  whom  was  the  inventor 
of  funeral  verfe,  whence  a  mournful  lay  has  ob- 
tained the  appellation  of  Caa  N<znia,  a  Cean  dirge. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  this  ifland  was  at  length  dread- 
fully torn  by  an  earthquake,  and  a  great  part  of  it 
buried  in  the  deep. — Paros  was  famed  for  its  mar- 
ble, which,  we  are  told,  was  of  exquifite  white- 
nefs,  and  fufceptible  of  the  fined  polifh. — Tenos 
was  happy  in  the  number  of  its  fine  fprings,  whence 
it  was  called  Hydnifla,  the  ifland  of  waters. — 
Naxos  was  celebrated  on  account  of  its  delicious 
wines  ;  and  therefore  was  it  feigned  to  be  dear  to 
Bacchus,  and  fuppofed  to  be  honoured  with  his 
immediate  prefence. — But  the  mod  renowned  of 
all  the  Cyclades  was  Delos,  faid  to  be  the  birth 
place  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  becaufe  probably  this 
was  the  place  in  which  the  Egyptian  fages  fird  eda- 
bliihed  the  wormip  of  thofe  deities.  Their  rites 
were  folemnized  here  with  much  religion  and  mag- 
nificence by  all  the  nations  around,  and  the  whole 

ifland 
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BOOK  ifland  was  efteemed  facred  to  them,  being  on  this 
II.      account  revered  even  by  hoftile  barbarians  as  the 

Sett.  i.  dwelling  of  the  gods :  here  alfo  the  common  trea- 
fure  of  Greece  was  for  many  years  laid  up,  as  in  a 
depofitory  holy  and  not  to  be  violated.     After  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  the  fitua- 
tion  of  this  iiland  drew  to  it  a  great  part  of  the 
Corinthian  trade,  and  it  became  as  eminent  for 
its  commerce  as  it  had  been  for  its  fuperftitions.— • 
The  other    Cyclades   are   fcarcely    worth   notice. 
Rhene  was  remarkable  for  little  more,  than  its  be- 
ing the  burial  place  of  the  Delians  ;  for  it  was  ef- 
teemeda  profanation  to  bury  in  Delos.     Seriphus, 
Prepefmthus,    Olearus,    Ciniolus,    Gyarus,  were 
fmall  barren    iflands,    whofe  inhabitants  made  a 
very  inconfi  Jerable  figure  in  hiftory.   Accordingly, 
the  aniwer  of  Themiftocles  was  appofite  to  a  man 
of  Seriphus,  who  told  him,  that  the  honours  the 
Spartans  had  paid  him  after  the  victory  at  Salamis 
were  meant  not  to  him,  but  to  his  country :  'True,' 
replied  Themiftocles,  '  for  certainly  1  mould  not 
'  have   been  honoured    thus,  had  1  been  a  Seri- 
6  phian  ;  but  neither  would  you,  though  you  had 
'  been  of  Athens.'  And  Gyarus,  it  is  well  known, 
was  fo  rough  and  inhofpitable,  that  the  Romans 
frequently  lent  their  criminals  to  fpend   the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  in  this  place  of  wretched- 
nefs. — There  are  many  more  iflands  both  to  the 
eaft  and  to  the  fouth  of  thefe ;  but  they  either  be- 
long to  Afia,  or  are   to  be  numbered  among  the 
Sporades,  of  which  we   have  already  made  men- 
tion. 

FEW  of  thefe  iflands  were  able.for  any  confider- 
able  time  to  retain  their  independence,  excepting 
Melos,  which,  according  to  Thucydidcs,  enjoyed 
its  liberties  for  700  years  before  the  Peloponneiian 
war.  Mod  of  the  others  fell  under  fubjeftion  to 
the  ftate  that  was1  poffeifed  of  the  greateit  maritime 
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power.  They  were  firfl  peopled,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  BOOK 
by  adventurers  from  Egypt,  from  Caria,  and  Phce-  II. 
nicia  :  and  after vvards  Minos,  having  acquired  a  Sect,  i. 
numerous  fleet,  fubdued  many  of  them.  Aga- 
memnon was  the  next  Grecian  prince,  that  was 
formidable  at  fea  ;  and  accordingly  he  aifo  reigned 
over  them.  But  the  royal  houfe  of  Mycense  being 
weakened  by  diffractions,  and  fome  years  after, 
the  Heraclidse  entering  Peloponnefus,  the  domi- 
nion of  the  fea  pafled  to  the  Afmic  nations  or  to 
the  Greeks  of  A fia  Minor;  and  fo  it  was  uhen 
the  Perfians  invaded  Greece,  moil  of  the  iflands 
confederating  with  thofe  of  Ada  The  victory  at 
Salami's  brought  on  another  revolution  :  the  Athe- 
nians claimed  the  empire  of  the  fea,  and  the  iflands 
were  forced  to  fubmit  to  the  arms  of  that  brave 
people.  Indeed  the  Athenians  feem,  from  their 
very  fituation,  to  have  enjoyed  many  opportunities 
of  improving  their  naval  ftrength,  Attica  being 
furrounded  by  the  fea  on  every  fide,  except  to  the 
weft  and  north-welt,  where  it  was  bounded  by  the 
Boeotian  and  Megarean  territories.  Accordingly 
Strabo  takes  notice,  that  the  name  of  this  country 
was  originally  Aclica,  from  Atte^  the  fea-fhore. 

NORTH-WEST  of  Attica  is  Bceotia.  It  extended 
from  the  Attic  borders  to  Ph?;cis,  and  was  bounded 
to  the  north  by  the  Euripus,  and  to  the  fouth  by 
the  gulph  of  Corinth.  'Ihe  firft  city  that  meets 
our  oblervation  is  Plates,  rendered  illuftrious  by 
the  undaunted  bravery  of  its  people,  and  their  in- 
violate faith  to  Athens.  Together  with  thofe  of 
Thefpise,  a  city  fomewhat  more  to  the  weft,  they 
ftood  forth  in  oppofition  to  all  the  reft  of  Bceotia, 
and  at  utmofl  hazard  refufed  to  betray  the  liberties 
of  their  country,  when  the  Perfians  invaded 
Greece.  From  that  time,  the  ftrideft  amity  fub- 
fifted  betwen  them  and  the  inhabitants  uf  Attica. 
And  fo  dear  did  the  Plateaus  hold  this  friendmip, 

that 
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BOOK  that   afterwards,  when  Greece  was  harraffed   by 
II.       domeftic   war,  and  a    powerful  confederacy  was 

Seel.  i.  formed  againfl  the  Athenians,  theie  generous  al- 
lies chofe  rather  to  meet  their  own  ruin,  than  to 
renounce  their  connexion  with  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple.—North  of  Plateas,  on  the  river  Ifmenus,  is 
Thebes,  the  capital  city  of  the  Boeotians,  of  which 
poetic  (lory  records  fuch  wonderous  things  ; 
whofe  inhabitants  fprung  from  a  ferpent's  teeth, 
and  whofe  walls  rofe  up  as  Amphion  touched  his 
lyre.  Here  Seniele  had  her  birth  ;  and  here  reigned 
Laius,  and  his  ill-fated  progeny.  But  after  the 
days  of  fiction  were  paffed,  the  Theban  name  feems 
to  have  funk  into  obfcurity  'till  the  time  of  Epa- 
minondas,  whofe  virtues  and  fignal  exploits  ad- 
vanced his  country  to  high  honour,  and  gave  her 
a  place  among  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  Ttates  of 
Greece,  notwithstanding  the  imputation  of  dul- 
nefs  under  which  Bceotia  had  the  misfortune  to 
labour,  fo  as  to  become  thejefl  of  the  wits  of  old. 
The  air  of  this  difl.ric~t  happened  to  be  thjck  and 
grofs,  occafioned  probably  by  the  morafles  in 
which  the  lower  parts  abounded  :  and  this,  toge- 
ther with  the  unlucky  circumftance  of  a  near 
neighbourhood  to  Athens,  the  firft  city  in  the 
world  for  genius  and  arts,expofed  the  poor  Boeoti- 
ans to  much  raillery.  However,  in  after  ages  this 
reproach  was  in  Jome  meafure  taken  off;  for 
Bceotia  had  the  honour  of  producing  one  of  the 
greateft  poets  Greece  ever  faw,  the  famed  Pindar, 
and  two  generals  and  ftatefmen,  as  much  diftin- 
gaifhed  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  abilities  as  by 
the  integrity  of  their  manners,  Pelopidas  and  the 
Epamipondas  juft  now  mentioned  :  not  to  fay  any 
thing  of  that  excellent  hjflorian  Plutarch,  whq 
piore  properly  belongs  to  the  times  of  the  Roman 
empire.  But  that  the  bulk  of  this  people  were 
Credulous  and  given  to  fuperflition  may  not  un 

fairly 
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fairly  be  collected  from  the  eftablifhment  amongft  BOOK 
them  of  two  oracles,  lefs  Turtle  in  their  contriv-  II. 
ance  than  any  of  which  we  find  mention  in  other  Seft.  u 
places  :  thefe  were  the  Trophonian  cave,  and  that 
of  Amphiaraus.  Trophonius  was  a  Boeotian,  emi- 
nent for  his  ikill  in  architecture,  and  who  had  been 
eir.p'oyed  in  building  the  ten-pie  at  Delphi.  He- 
was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  at  Lebadia  near 
the  laice  Copais,  the  earth  opening,  and  fwallow- 
ing  him  up,  as  Paufanias  relates  the  ftory.  The 
manaer  of  his  death  moved  the  fupertlitious  Boeo- 
tians to  number  him  among  their  gods  :  an  ora- 
cle was  alfo  eilabliihed  under  the  infpection  of 
this  new  divinity,  the  method  of  confulting  which 
was  extremely  fmgular.  The  enquirer  was  ob- 
liged to  (hove  himfelf,  feet  foremoft,  into  the  en- 
trance of  the  cavern,  and  was  afterwards  drawn 
forcibly  into  the  inner  parts  of  it  by  fomewhat  like 
the  violence  of  a  rapid  river.  Here  he  remained, 
perhaps  eight  and  forty  hours,  perhaps  longer, 
'till  in  the  end  he  was  in  the  fame  manner  forced 
put  again.  Whatever  happened  during  this  time,  it 
is  faid,  that  they  who  came  out  of  the  cave  had 
their  countenances  flrangely  diftracled  with  hor- 
ror and  amazement,  appearing  entirely  forgetful 
t>oth  of  themfelves  and  of  thofe  around  them  ;  but, 
on  being  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  priefts, 
they  were  by  their  afjijlance  enabled  to  recollect 
what  they  had  heard,  and  to  give  diitinft  accounts 
of  the  oracle.  Paufanias  tells  us,  that  the  priefts 
placed  them  on  the  throne  of  Mnemofyne,  the 
goddefs  of  memory.  It  happened  in  the  days  of 
Demetrius,  that  a  foldier  of  his  guard  went  down 
to  obferve  how  the  illufion  was  carried  on,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Paufanias,  to  bear  away  fome  of  the  rich 
offerings  that  adorned  Trophonius'  fhrine  ;  but 
his  defign  being  difcovered,  fuch  effectual  care 
was  taken  of  him,  that  he  was  never  heard  of 

more. 
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BOOK  more. — The  other  oracle  in  Bceotia,  that  of  Am* 
II.      phiaraus,  was  placed  at  Orop«s,  a  city  on  the  con- 
Seel:.!,  fines  of  this  country  and  Attica.     Amphiaraus  was 
one  of  the  feven  chieftains  who  marched    againfl 
Thebes,  in  the  firft  Theban  war.     His  fate  bears  a 
near  refemblance  to  that  of  Trophonius ;  for  the 
earth,  as  it  is  faid,  having  opened  and  clofed  upon 
him,  he  alfo  became  a  god,  and  had   his    oracle. 
It  is  generally  believed,  that  he  was  loft  in   fome 
river  of  Bceotia,  and  that  flattery  to  Alcmaeon  his 
fon  gave  rife  to  the  fiction.     However,  this  oracle 
was  delivered  in  dreams ;   for  Amphiaraus,  when 
living,  was  famed  for  his  fkill  in  inte1  preting  them. 
They  who  were  defirous  to  confult  him  were  to 
offer  him  up  a  ram  in  facrifice,  and  then  to  lleep 
on  the  (kin  of  the  viclim :  whatever  dreams  they 
had,  they  were   to  account  them  fent  by  Amphia- 
raus.    If  they  had  none  of  thefe,  undoubtedly  it 
was  occafioned  by  fome  improper  obfervance  of 
the  rites  of  Amphiaraus  :  and  if  they  dreamed  at 
all,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  a  fuperftitious  bi- 
got to  mould  his  dream  to  the   purpofe  he  had  in 
view,  and  to    imagine  it   fignificative  and    perti- 
nent.— The  firft  form  of  government  under  which 
the  Boeotians  lived  appears  to  have  been  the  regal. 
Therfander,  fon  to  Polynices,  reigned  at  Thebes, 
as  we  have  obferved,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  ex- 
pedition :  he  is  faid  to  have  been  flam  in  Myfia, 
before  he  reached  Troy.     From  Homer  it  may  be 
conjectured,  that  befides  Thebes  there  were  other 
fovereignties  in  this   part  of  Greece,  for  he  mar- 
fhals  the  Boeotians  under  five  princes.     Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  Tifamenes,  fon  to  Ther- 
fander, reigned  in  Thebes   after  the  Trojan  war. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Damifichthon,,  fon  to  Pene- 
leus,  a  noble  Theban,  and  one  of  the  leaders  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy.     After  Damafichthon  reigned 
Xanthus,  who  was  killed,  as  we  mentioned  above, 

in 
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in  Attica,  and  was  the  laft  that  enjoyed  regal  dig-  BOOK. 
nity.   When  he  was  dead,  a  republic  was  etrablifh-      II. 
ed  among  the  Thebans  ;  and  in  this  form  did  their  Sect,  i. 
government  continue  for  many  generations.      The 
perfons  to  whom    the  fupreme  authority,  or  exe- 
cutive power,  wasentriifted  were  feven  in  number, 
and  chofen  annually  :  they  were  called  the  Bceo- 
tarchs,  or  captains  of  the  Boeotian  people. 

THE   ifbmd    of  Euhcea,   adjoining  to   Bceotia, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  fubject  lo  the  Bceotian 
power,  though  we  are  told  it  was  antiently  joined 
to  it  by  an  illhmus,  and  afterwards  by  a  bridge  : 
for   the   Euripus  was  extremely   narrow  in  fome 
parts,  efpecially  between  Aulis^and  Chalcis.     Au- 
lis,  on  the   Bceotian  fide,  was  the  port  where  the 
Grecian   chiefs  afiembled  in  confederacy  againfl 
Troy  :  and   Chalcis  was  the   principal  city  of  the 
Eubceans.     Indeed  in  procefs  of  time  numbers  of 
Athenians  eftablimed  themfelves  along  the  fouth- 
xveft  coaft,  and  got  pofleffion  of  fome  confiderable 
cities.     Such  was  Oreos,  originally  called  Hidiaea. 
Such  alfo  was  Eretria,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the 
Perfians,  but  rebuilt  afterwards  with  great  fplen. 
dor. —  I  he  Euripus  is   a  (trait,  remarkable  for  the 
frequency  and  irregularity  of  its  tides.     It  is  faid, 
that  it  ebbs  and  flows  feven  times  in  one  day,  and 
even,  at  certain  periods  of  the  moon,  much  oftener. 
The  caufe  of  thefe   extraordinary  agitations   has 
been  diligently  fought  after  both  by  antients  and 
moderns  :  but  there  feem  not  to  be  as  yet  any  ac-     ^ 
counts,  that  fufficiently  explain  the  ftrange  fluctua- 
tion.— The   compafs  alone   of  Eubcea,   which  is 
365  miles,  could  not  but  render  itanifland  of  con- 
fiderable note :  but  it    commanded  attention  ftill 
more  by  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their 
early  fkill  in   navigation.     No  people  were  more 
famed   for   colonies  :  we  find  cities   founded   by 
them  in  Macedonia,  m  Theffaly,  in   Sicily,  Cor- 

cyra, 
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BOOK  cyra,    Italy,    and  many  other   parts.     Nauplias, 
II.       father  to  Palamedes,  appears  to  have  reigned  over 

Sect,  i.  a  part  only  of  this  ifland  ;  for  Elephenor  is  menti- 
oned -by  Homer,    in  his  review  of  the    Grecian 
forces,  as  the  king  and  leader  of  the  hubceans.  It 
may  be  fuppofed,  that  the  entire  command  devolved 
to  him  after  the  death  of  Palamedes  and  his  father. 
The  point  of  Caphareus  to  the  fouth-eaft,  in  the 
Helle;pont,  is  the  place  where  the   Grecian  (hips 
were  wrecked  in  their  return   from  Troy.     In  the 
infant    days   of  navigation,  the    doubling  of  this 
cape  was  elleemed    extremely  dangerous,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  many  rocks  and  quickfands  ;  and  Nau- 
plius,  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  revenge  himfelf 
on  the  Greeks  for  the  death  of  his  fon,  lighted  up 
fires,  as  tokens  of  a  fafe  harbour,  which  proved 
too  fuccefsful  in  drawing  the  Greeks  to  the  fatal 
coaft.    At  the  other  end  of  the  ifland  is  the  city  and 
promontory  of  Artemifium,  rendered  famous  by 
the  firft  victory   obtained  by  the  Greeks  over  the 
fleets  of  Xerxes. — Soon  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Eubceans  formed  themfelves  into  fever al  fmall  re- 
publics, and  each  city  was  governed  by  its  own 
laws,  the  administration  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles.     But  this   form  of  government  was  fre- 
quently difturbed  by  domeftic  troubles,  as  well  as 
by  the  other  Grecian  ftates  :  for  their  fate  gene- 
rally depended  on  that  of  Greece  ;  and  as  the  ba- 
lance of  power  on  the  continent  changed  hands, 
fo  their  government  underwent  fome  new  altera- 
tion. 

WESTWARD  of  Boeotia  is  Phocis.  This  was  a 
country  for  extent  fcarcely  to  be  noticed,  yet  dif- 
tinguimed  in  hiftory  on  account  of  the  martial  fpi- 
rit  of  its  inhabitants.  From  north  to  fouth  it 
reaches  only  thirty  five  miles,  and  not  more  than 
thirty  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  in  fome  parts  not 
above  twenty.  Who  could  think,  that  fuch  a 

ftate 
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ftate  fliould  be  able  to  maintain  wars  not  only  BOOK 
againft  the  nations  of  Theflfaly,  which  they  did  II. 
often-times  fuccefsfully,  but  even  againft  the  united  Se£t.  i. ' 
powers  of  Greece  ?  Though  confined  in  later  times 
by  the  territories  of  the  Locri,  Phocis  extended 
antiently  much  farther — to  the  Eubcean  fea — and 
according  to  fome  authors,  even  to  the  ftreights 
of  Thermopylae,  near  the  ThefTalian  borders.  1  his 
neighbourhood  gave  occafion  to  very  early  jealou- 
fies  between  thefe  two  brave  natione,  and  brought 
on  a  deep-rooted  hatred.  The  ftrength  of  the 
Theflalians  confided  in  their  horfe  ;  and  Phocis, 
on  the  confines  of  Theflfaly,  was  very  mountain- 
ous, and  of  rugged  accefs.  Thefe  different  ad- 
vantages made  the  fortune  of  war  incline  now  to 
the  one  fide,  and  now  to  the  other.  If  the  en- 
gagement happened  in  the  plain  country,  the 
Phocians  were  worthed  :  when  the  Phocians  could 
draw  thofe  of  Theflaly  into  parts  rough  and  of  un- 
fure  footing,  their  horfe  became  ufelefs,  and  the 
Phocians  obtained  the  victory.  However  at  length 
one  of  their  commanders  with  three  hundred  men 
meeting  with  a  body  of  Theflalian  horfe,  he  and 
his  whole  party  were  trampled  to  death,  or  cut  to 
pieces.  This  was  a  grievous  lofs  to  a  people, 
whofe  forces  were  extremely  few  in  nnmber  :  ac- 
cordingly it  threw  them  into  the  greatefl  confter- 
nation,  and  determined  them  to  embrace  a  meafiire 
not  to  be  thought  of  without  muddering.  Before 
they  marched  to  battle,  they  fecured  in  a  conveni- 
ent place  the  fiatues  of  their  gods,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  near  it  raifed  a  large  pile  of  wood  : 
this  they  committed  to  the  care  of  thirty  the  bold- 
eft  of  their  men,  with  orders,  if  they  loft  the  day, 
to  murder  the  women  and  the  children,  fet  fire 
to  the  pile,  and  at  once  to  corifume  all  the  remains 
of  the  Phocian  people.  After  thefe  orders  given, 
they  went ,  againft  the  enemy,  determined  never 

to 
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B  o  o  K  to  return  unlefs  victorious.     Such  defperate  fury 
II.      was  not  to  be  withflood  :  the  TheiTalians  fled,  and 

Seel.  i.  Phocis  was  preferved.  We  (hall  find  in  fome 
time. the  Phocians  engaged  in  another  war,  which 
they  maintained  with  an  intrepidity  little  inferior 
to  this. — As  to  their  government,  Homer  tells  us, 
that  at  the  fiegeof  Troy  they  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  two  princes  ;  but  it  is  likely  they  foon  be- 
came a  free  (late,  as  there  is  not  any  account  in 
hifloryofthe  kings  that  reigned  over  them.  And 
indeed  this  unconquered  fpirit  of  theirs  fpeaks  a 
people  accuflomed  to  liberty  :  at  leaft,  if  they  had 
kings  over  them,  their  power  mufl  have  been 
greatly  limited.  No  tracl  of  Greece  afforded 
more  fcope  to  the  fictions  of  antient  poetry,  than 
Phocis.  Here  were  the  celebrated  mountains  of 
ParnafTus  and  Helicon,  where  Apollo  and  the 
Mufes  were  feigned  to  have  eilabiiflied  their  fa- 
vourite refidence  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  Parnaffus 
was  the  Caflalian  fpring,  confecrated  to  the  fame 
infpirers  and  patrons  of  verfe.  It  may  naturally 
be  conjectured,  that  they  owed  their  celebrity  to 
the  happy  invention  of  fome  antient  Phocian 
bard,  this  country  being  remarkable  for  the  poe- 
tical turn  of  its  inhabitants.  The  land  of  freedom 
has  always  been  the  -nurfery  of  literature :  and 
among  a  people  fond  of  independency,  as  the 
Phocians  were,  a  number  of  mining  geniufes  might 
well  have  made  their  appearance. — On  the  fide  of 
Parnaffus  we  find  another  place  of  great  note,  the 
city  of  Delphi,  where  was  held  the  convention  of 
the  Amphiclyonic  fUtes,  and  (what  is  flill  more 
worthy  of  attention)  where  flood  the  temple  of 
the  Pythian  Apollo,  whofe  oracles  were  the  boafl 
of  the  pagan  world.  But  of  both  thefe  caufes  of 
the  fame  of  Delphi  we  have  fpoken  largely  alrea- 
dy. Criffa  was  the  feaport  of  the  people  of  Del- 
phi. In  the  earlier  ages,  it  was  a  diftin£t  Hate  : 

but 
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but  the  Crifleans  having  impioufly  levied  tribute  BOOK 
on  thofe  who  came  to  confult  the  oracle,  war  was       II. 
denounced  againft  them  ;  their  city  was  taken,  and  Sect,  i. 
the  foil   of  their  country   dedicated  to  the  god. 
More  of  this  war  will  be  found  in  the  fequel  of  our 
hiftory. 

ON  either  fide  of  Phocis  the  Locrians  dwelt ; 
to  the  weft  the  Locri  Ozolae,  to  the  eaft  the  Locri 
Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii.  It  was  over  thefe  laft,  • 
as  appears  from  Homer,  that  Ajax  the  fon  of  Oi- 
leus  reigned  :  they  v/ere  fituate  between  Phocis 
and  the  Eubcean  gulph,  with  Bceotiato  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  Thefialy  to  the  north-weft.  The  Epicne- 
midii pofleffed  the  parts  near  the  Maliac  bay ; 
the  Opuntii  dwelt  higher  up,  on  the  Euripus.  As 
for  the  Locri  Ozolse,  they  were  placed  on  the 
other  fide  of  Phocis,  in  a  very  fmall  territory  be- 
tween Phocis  and  Attica,  and  in  time  were  incor- 
porated with  the  .ZEtolian  people.  The  name  of 
Lociians  was  attributed  to  them  all,  becatife  ori- 
ginally they  were  one  people,  thofe  of  the  eaft  and 
weft  having  had  a  communication  one  with  the 
other  by  thofe  mountains  which  divide  Thefialy 
from  the  reft  of  Greece.  And  it  is  likely  that  the 
Ozolse  and  Opuntians  were  colonies  of  the  Locri 
Epicnemidii,  as  thefe  were  the  only  Locrians  who 
had  a  righi  to  fend  deputies  to  the  Amphiftyonic 
council.  The  Opuntians  had  their  appellation 
from  the  city  Opus  on  the  Eubcean  gulph,  and  the 
Epicnemidii  from  the  mountain  Cnemis.  The 
Ozoleans  fought  the  etymology  of  their  name  in 
antient  fable  :  it  was  derived,  fay  they,  from  a 
word  which  in  Greek  fignifies  to  ftink,  becaufe 
this  whole  country  was  infected  by  the  putrid  fmell 
of  the  carcafe  of  the  monfter  Python;  for  it  was 
here  Apollo  flew  him. — To  Locris  Epicnemidia 
belonged  the  ftreights  of  Thermopylae,  that  famed 
pafs,  the  fcene  of  one  of  the  greateft  adions  that 

ever 
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Boo  Kever  people  clurft  perform.  It  lieth  between  mount 

II.      (Eta  and  the  Maliac   bay,  and  was   named  Ther- 

Setl.  i.  mopylas,  the  gates  of  the  hot  baths  >  from  the  nar- 

nownefs  of  the   paflage,  and  the   hot  fprings  that 

were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it.     In  Locris  Ozo- 

Isea  one  place  only  is  entitled  to  notice,  the  city 

Naupaftus  on  the   CriiTean   gulph,  where,  as  we 

have   related  already,  the  Heraciidae  made  their 

preparations  for  invading  Peloponnefus. 

NEXT  to  Locris  Ozolasa  is  TEtolia :  to  the  weft,  it 
is  joined  by  Acarnania  ;  the  gulph  of  Crifia  bounds 
it  fouthward,  and  Doris  to  the  north.  It  ran  about 
fifty  miles  from  north  to  fouth,  but  was  not  above 
twenty  miles  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  in  fome  places' 
fcarcely  ten.     It  is  the  fame  country  which,  from 
Calydon  one  of  its  antient  kings,  was  called  Caly- 
donia,  and  was  the  birch-place  of  Meleager,  and 
the  principal  fcene  of  his   adventures.      The  river 
Achelous,  which  runs    through  it    is  famous  for 
the  combat  it  fuftained  with  Hercules.     The  river- 
god,  fay    the  poets,  transformed   himfelf  into   a 
bull;  but  Hercules  tore  off  his  horn,  and  obtained 
the  victory  :  this  horn  was  afterwards  changed  into 
the  horn  of  plenty.     The   truth  is,  this   river  laid 
wafte  the  country  by  its  frequent  inundations,  'till 
Hercules  reduced  it  within  its  proper  channel,  and 
reftored  fertility  to  the  .ZEtolian  plains.     However 
from    this   poetical    account    we  may   obferve,  in 
what  honour  the  greateft  princes  of  old  held  ihe  cul- 
ture and  improvement  of  a  country,  and  how  highly 
fuch  public  benefits  were  eiteemed  even  in  thoie  lefs 
refined  ages :  they  were  numbered  among  the  moft 
fignal  exploits  which  their  heroes   had  performed. 
— GEneus,  father  to  Meleager  and  Tydeus,  and 
grandfather  to  Diomedes,  was  king  of  JEtolia;  but 
before  the  fiege  of  Troy,  the   fcepire  had  parted 
into  another  line.     Some  generations  after,  ^Eto- 
lia  became   a  free   ftate  j    and   Thermum,  their 

chief 
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chief  cuy,  received  the  name  of  Pansetolium,  be-  B  o  o  K 
caufe  the  deputies  of  all  ./Etolia  were  wont  to  af-      II. 
femble   here.      The  JEtolians  were  a  people    re- Sect.  I. 
markable  for  a  brui-J  courage,    and  for    the  fre- 
quent depredations  they  committed  in   the  neigh- 
bouring parts.     Befides    this,  there  is  little  worth 
relating  of  them  ;  for  their  name  is  feldom  to  be 
met  with  in  any  of  the  nobler  tranfactions  of  the 
Grecian    people    until  the  times   of  the  Acheau 
league,  as  they  affected  to  live  in  the  ftrong  holds 
which  their  craggy  and  inacceflible  mountains  af- 
forded them,  except  when  they  were  invited  down 
by  the  hopes  of  plunder. 

NORTH  of  JEtolia  lies  the  country  of  thofe  war- 
like Dores,  who  entered  Peloponnefus  with  the 
Heraclidcc.  They  are  remarkable  in  hiftory  for* 
their  dialect,  their  mufic,  and  their  ftyle  of  archi- 
tecture, in  all  which  there  was  a  manlinels  of 
ftrength,  which  feems  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
them,  and  continued  to  be  their  diftinguifning 
character  even  long  after  they  had  been  fettled  in 
Peloponnefus.  Their  country  was  of  very  frnall  '» 

extent,  from  north  to  fouth  only  forty  miles,  and 
about  twenty  from  eafl  to  weft,  containing  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  only  four  cities,  Erineus,  Boi- 
um,  Pindus,  and  Cytinium  ;  on  which  account 
alib  it  is  known  by  the  title  of  Dorica  Tetrapolis. 

ACAR.NANIA  has  the  Ionian  fea  for  its  bounda- 
ry on  the  well  and  fouth  :  to  the  north  it  borders 
on  Epirus,  of  which  alfo  in  latter  days  it  became  a 
province.  Remarkable  in  this  diftrict  is  the  pro- 
montory Leucate,  antiently  joined  to  the  conti- 
nent by  a  narrow  iflhmus,  which  the  Corinthians 
cut  through,  fo  as  to  render  the  promontory  an, 
ifiand.  This  place  has  obtained  a  name  in  hiftory 
for  more  than  one  reafon.  It  was  the  foot  from 
which  hopelefs  lovers  leaped  down  into  the  fea,  ro 
cure  them/elves  of  their  fatal  pallion.  Here  alfo 
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B  o  o  K  it  was  the  cuftom  annually  to  precipitate  a  crimi- 
II.      nal   from  the  top  of  the  promontory,  by  way  of 

Se&-  i.  atonement  to  the  gods,  particularly  to  Apollo.  If 
he  efcaped  with  life,  he  was  neverthelefs  deemed 
accurfed,  and  banifhed  the  territories  of  Acarna- 
nia.  The  promontory  was  of  an  amazing  height, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  was  Apollo's  temple,  which 
was  to  be  feen  from  far :  the  coaft  beneath  was 
extremely  rocky,  and  infamous  for  fhipwrecks  ; 

./En. 3.1 75.  and  hence  is  this  temple  called  by  Virg&formufa- 
1us  nauiis  Apollo,  the  fcaraan's  terror.  Beyond 
this  northward,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambracian. 
bay,  is  the  city  of  AcHum,  memorable  for  that 
important  fea-fight  that  gave  the  empire  of  the 
world  to  Auguftus.  Geographers  ufually  afcribe 
this  town  to  Epirus,  becaufe  though  antiently  this 
part  of  Greece  was  divided  into  feveral  fmall  dif- 
tricts,  each  with  peculiar  names,  as  Acarnania,. 
Amphilochia,  Thefprotia,  Molofiis,  Epirus,  Cha- 
onia,  yet  in  time  thefe  names  were  loft,  and  the. 
whole  coaft  from  Leucate  to  lllyricum  was  called 
Epirus. 

IlfRn  was  the  kingdom  of  Pyrrhus  the  fon  of 
Achilles,  who  reigned  over  a  part  of  this  coaft, 
after  his  ren.;rn  from  Troy.  When  he  was  dead, 
l;!s  kingdom  fell  to  Heknus,  one  of  the  fons  of 
Priam,  whom  Pyrrhus  had  brought  captive  into 
Greece.  As  Lpirus  was  the  vveftern  extremity  of 
the  Grecian  continent,  this  circurnflance  gave, 
birth  to  mcir.y  fables  which  the  poets  have  related 
concerning  it.  For  the  countries  that  lay  far  weft 
were  in  the  language -of  antjent  Greece  called  the 
/  regions^  and  the  adventures  which  their 
princes  had  there  were  faid  to  be  in  ihe  realms  cf 
'  darl-Kcfs.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  Cocytus  and 
Acheron,  two  of  the  poetical  rivers  of  hell,  are 
real  rivers  in  the  Thefprctian  territories.  Cities 
of  npte  in  this  trad  of  country  are  Argos  Amphi- 

lochium, 
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lochium,  fo   called  by  its  founder  Alcmaeon,  theB  o  o  K 
fon  of  Amphiaraus,  in  honour  of  his  brother  Am-       II. 
phiiochus— Ambracia,  above   the  gulph—  and  on  Sect,  i, 
the  other  fide,  on  a  point  of  land  that  runs  into  the 
lea,  Nicopolis,  the  city  of  victory  ^  built  and  denomi- 
nated by  Auguftus  in  memory  of  his  victory  over" 
Antony  :  thislaft  was  adorned  with  fo  many  valua^' 
ble  privileges,  as  to  become  in  a  fhort  time  one  of 
the  mod  flourifliing  cities  of  the  Epirotes. 

FARTHER  north,  the  Acroceraunian  mountains 
rife  to  the  eye.  They  are  noted  for  the  tempcfts 
that  dwell  continually  on  their  high-raifed  fummit, 
and  the  iwelling  fea  and  dangerous  (helves  that 
guard  them  beneath.  Their  very  name  is  full  of 
terror,  Acroceraunia,  or  mountains  of  thunder. — 
On  the  borders  of  Moloffis  we  trace  Dodona,  fa- 
mous for  the  oracle  of  Jupiter,  which  Herodotus 
would  have  us  believe  to  be  the  moft  antient  oracle 
of  all  Greece..  He  gives  two  different  accounts  of 
it,  which  are  both  very  remarkable,  'i  he  one  he 
had  from  the  priefts  of  Jupiter  at  Thebes  in  Egypt : 
they  told  him,  that  forne  Phoenicians  had  carried 
away  two  prieftefles  from  that  place,  one  of  which 
they  fold  into  Lybia,  the  other  into  Greece  ;  that 
each  of  thefe  creeled  an  oracle,  and  inftitutecl  the 
worfhip  of  Jupirer  where  they  fettled,  that  of  the 
Dodonean  Jupiter  in  Greece,  and  that  of  Jupiter 
Hammon  in  Libya.  The  other  account  was  from 
the  prieftefles  at  Dodona,  'who  told  him,  that  tuo 
black  pigeons  took  their  flight  frcni  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
and  fettled,  the  one  in  Libya,  the  other  at  Do- 
dona, each  of  which,  fp caking  with  a  human 
voice,  ordered  that  an  oracle  fhould  be  inflhuted 
to  Jupiter.  The  (lory  affords  proof,  how  fond  the 
Greeks  were  of  veiling  plain  fads  under  myiterious 
covers.  Perhaps  among  the  Egyptians  a  black 
dove  was  the  hieroglyphic  oftaprie/te/).  This  was 
foundation  enough  for  a  fable,  and  i;'<ie  legend 
M  2  was 
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Boo  RwaS  creduloufly  received  by  the  fucceeding  gene- 
II.      rations. — But  there  is  not   occafion  to  fay  more  of 

Seel.  i.  this  part  of  Greece.  Their  hiftory,  at  leaft  in 
the  ages  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  offers  fcarcely 
any  thing;  worthy  of  notice.  Let  us  on!y  take  a 
curfory  view  of  the  iflands,  that  lit  off  the  Epirian 
coaft. 

THE  principal  of  thefe,  Corey ra,  is  an  ifland  of 
confiderable  extent,  whole  inhabitants  were  ef- 
teenied  among  the  ableft  mariners  of  Greece. 
Thucydides  tells  us,  they  were  for  ibme  time  maf- 
ters  ofthefea  ;  and  Herodotus,  that  they  had  more 
mips  than  any  other  Grecian  people,  the  Atheni- 
ans excepted.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  a  colony  of 
Corinthians  ;  but  they  foon  grew  up  into  a  flou- 
rifhing,  powerful  Hate,  and  at  length  became 
able  to  difpute  the  fuperiority  with  Corinth  herfelf. 
More  to  the  fouth  is  a  duller  of  iflands  called  the 
Echinades,  within  a  ihort  way  of  the  coaft  of  Acar- 
nania.  And  beyond  them  are  Cephalenia  antiently 
called  Samus,  Ithaca,  and  Zacynthus,  whofe  chief 
glory  is  their  having  been  the  kingdom  of  the  wife 
Ulyffes.  The  other  iflands  marked  in  the  map  off 
the  coaft  of  Peloponnefus,  among  which  are  thofe 
named  the  Strophades,  have  little  befides  ftrange 
fabulous  tales  to-  entertain  us  with. 

WE  may  now  return  to  the  continent.  The 
northern  limits  of  Greece  are  Theflaly,  Macedonia, 
and  we  may  add  Illyricum,  one  portion  of  which  was 
undoubtedly  Grecian,  though  the  other  belonged 
to  the  Barbarians.  The  Grecian  part  was  inha- 
bited by  colonies  that  fettled  along  the  Adriatic 
guiph,  extending  themfelves  from  the  territory  of 
LIffus  to  the  river  Celydnus.  In  this  tract  are 
comprised  feveral  cities  of  eminence,  Dyrrachium, 
Apollonia,  Aulon,  Amantia,  mod  of  whicn  en- 
ereafed  greatly  in  wealth  and  fplendor,  when  the 
Romans  were  become  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of 

Greece, 
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Greece.     In  thofe  days,  Apollonia  was  in  high  ef-  B  o  o  K 
teem  for  arts  and  letters  :  here  Auguftus  had  his       II. 
education,  and  was  purfuing  his   ftudies  in   this  Sect.  i. 
place  at  the  very  time  \vhenjulius  Csefar  was  flnin. 
— Dyrrachium  likewife,  or  Epidamnus,  for  fuch 
was  its  original  name,  flourimed  remarkably  under 
the  empire  of  Rome,  and  became  the  richei't  mart 
and   mod    frequented  fea  port  of  all   Greece,    as 
Brundufium  lay    convenient   ro    it,    the   greoteft 
nuT.ber  of  thofe  who  hadoccafion  to  pals  between 
Italy  and  Greece  making  their  way  by  Dyrrachi- 
um.  This  city,  as  well  as  Apolionia,  was  founded 
by  thofe  of  Corey  ra,  and  is  accounted  the  lail  city 
of  lllyricum  the  Grecian. 

EASTWARD  of  Epire  and  lllyricum  is  Theflalv, 
fituate  along  the  JEgean  fea  and  the  Therm  a  ic 
gulph,  otherwife  called  the  gulph  of  ThefTaloriica. 
Antiently  this  was  the  utmoft  frontier  of  Greece  ; 
for  Macedonia  and  the  countries  adjacent  received 
the  name  of  Grecian  only  in  later  days.  Of  courfe 
it  lay  open  greatly  to  foreign  invalions,  and  to  the 
infults  of  whatever  adventurers  entered  Greece  by 
land.  And  for  this  reafon  were  the  Theflalians, 
from  early  ages,  inured  to  war  :  they  were  parti- 
cularly eminent  for  their  (kill  in  horfemanihip,  11 
circumftance  which  accounts  for  the  fiction  of  the 
centaurs  having  its  origin  here.  Many  generati- 
ons after,  the  Theffalian  horfe  maintained  the 
fame  character,  their  merit  having  contributed 
not  a  little  to  Alexander's  fucceflV?,  who  diflin- 
guifhed  and  rewarded  it  in  an  ex-tiaordinaiy  mari- 
ner. It  was  among  this  people  allb  the  Argonautic 
expedition  took  its  rife.  The  city  Pagafe,  within 
the  Pagafean  gulph,  is  the  place  where  the  fliip 
Argo  was  built ;  and  near  it  is  the  city  Aphefse, 
whence  failed  the  Argonauts  :  fo  that  'I  heilaly 
had  the  honour  of  fending  out  the  fir  11  fleet  that 
\vas  ever  equipped  on  the  Grecian  coaft.  And 

indeed 
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BOOK  indeed  even   before   this,  from   the  firft  dawn  of 
II.       improvement  in  Greece,  Theffaly    began  to  flou- 

SecL  i.  riih,  and  in  it  reigned  many  princes  of  great  name 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  Grecian  times.  Here 
was  feated  old  Deucalion,  to  whom  moll  of  the 
royal  houfes  of  Greece  owed  their  origin  ;  and 
here  was  theantient  Hellas,  the  kingdom  of  Hellen, 
Deucalion's  Ion.  Here  likewife,  to  the  fouth  of 
Pagafas,  was  the  city  of  lolchos,  where  Pelias 
was  king.  In  the  time  alfo  of  the  Trojan  war, 
Theffaly  made  a  confiderable  figure,  and  Homer 
numbers  up  feveral  illuftrious  princes  from  thefe 
parrs.  In  Phthia  was  the  kingdom  of  the  Myrmidons, 
the  inheritance  of  the  bold  Achilles.  In  Meliboea 
Philocletes  reigned.  The  realm  of  Tricca  in  up- 
per Theffaly  belonged  to  Machaon  and  Podalirius, 
the  two  fons  of  JEfculapius,  fam^d  not  lefs  for 
their  knowledge  of  fimples  than  for  their  bravery 
in  battle.  And  Antron^  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring coaft  on  the  Maliac  gulph,  was  fubjecl  to 
the  gallant  Protefilaus,  the  firft  that  dared  to  leap 
forth  from  the  Grecian  {hips,  and  engage  the  ar- 
mies of  Troy.  At  the  time  of  this  expedition, 
therefore,  Theffaly  was  divided  into  feveral  fove- 
reignties  ;  and  from  Homer  it  appears,  that  it 
formed  nine  cifticT:  dates.  It  was  afterwards  dif- 
tinguifned  into  four  departments  or  cantons,  Thef- 
laliotis,  JjftiaBotis,  Pelafgiotis,  and  Phthiotis.  The 
two  firft  were  the  upper,  as  the  laft  were  the  lower 
Thcffuly.  The  whole  country  is  extolled  by  an- 
tient  writers  for  the  beauty  of  irs  fituation  and  its 
fertility  of  foil  :  twenty-four  hills  are  counted  in 
it,  among  which  are  a  number  of  fair  dales,  inter- 
iperfed  with  feveral  delightful  rivers.  Kut  the 
chief  glory  of  'Iheiliiiy  was  Tempe,  defcribed  as 
exceeding  all  the  vales  in  the  world  for  romantic 
;-c:v;ance,  :md  the  richnefs  and  verdure  of  its 
jniiturr.gcs.  It  lay  beneath  the  mountains  of  Qua, 
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Pelion,  and  Olympus,  whofe  craggy  tops  feemed  BOOK 
to  reach  the  heavens  :  below    through  deep  mea-        II. 
dows  ran  the   river  Peneus,  which  emptied   itfelf  Seel.  r. 
into  the  fea  between  Olympus   and  OiTa.     Fame 
fays,  that  antiently   the  whole  vale  \vas  one  lake, 
Olympus  and  OiTa  being  joined  together,  fb  that 
the  river  had  not  any  way   of  difchargmg  it?  wa- 
ters:     but    Neptune,  feign  the  poets,   (truck  his 
trident  againlt  the  mountains,  and  feparated  them. 
— In  the   lower  Thefifaly  Pharfaiia  is  fituated,  on 
whofe  fatal  plain  Qefar  triumphed  over  the  liber- 
ties  of   his   country.     Long   ere    this   happened, 
had    the   Romans   impofed  the  yoke  on  Greece ; 
and  now  Greece  faw  the  day,  when  Rome  herfelf 
loft  her  freedom,  and   felt  the  fcourge  of  tyrants. 
Such  in  all  ages  has  been  the  fate  of  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth.     Liberty  and    empire   are  obtained 
and  loft    again,  as   nations  rife  to  virtue,  or  link 
into  diflblutenefs.  Greece,  enervated  through  lux- 
ury and  vice,  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  the  ambition  of 
Rome  ;  and  when  Rome,  venal    and   corrupted, 
was  no  longer  able  to  preferve  her  liberties,  Gfcfar 
ftept  in,  and  inilaved  her,  as  (he   had  inflaved  the 
world  before.     We   mall    have  abundant  occafion 
of  verifying  to  ourfelves  this    important  maxim  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  feveral    ftates  of  Greece.     We 
have  feen  how  low  were  their  beginnings,-  without 
•either  fupply  of  treafufe,  or  extent  of  tenitory.  We 
fhall  behold  them  exalted  to  a  ftate  of  great  profpe- 
rity,  and  the  terror  of  mighty  princes.     And  yer, 
when  their  former  worth  is  diminiMied,  foon  (null 
all  that  glory  be  at  an  end,  and  they  fnali  again 
become  an  iiingniikant,  weak  people. 

LET  us  cart  our  eyes  to  the  north  of  Thefialy, 
and  in  the  fortune;  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
we  (hall  clealy  difccrn,  what  is  the  (irength  of 
virtue  and  uncorrupted  manners.  The  Macedo- 
?iians  were  a  people  inconiiderable  in  number,  . 

pent 
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Boo  Kpeut  up  within  narrow  limits,  harraOfed  by  every 
II.       itate   around    them,  and    for    many    generations 
Sect.  i.  maintaining  at  utmoft   hazard  their  precarious  li- 
berties.    Neverthelefs,    under    all   thefe  diftrefies 
they  preferved   minds  unbroken  :  from  being  en- 
gaged in  continual    wars,  they    became  expert  in 
arms  ;   and   penury  at  home,  and  danger  abroad, 
rendered    them    temperate,    hardy,    adventurous. 
I Itnce  by  degrees  they  rofe  fuperior  to  all  the  dif- 
ficulties that  environed   them  :  they  repelled  their 
enemies  ;  they  enlarged  their  borders  ;  they  forced 
thole  very   nations,  who  had  been   their  ir-oft  for- 
midable   alTailanrs,  to  acknowledge  fubjection    to 
them  ;  they  extended  their  empire  into  Illyricum, 
into  Thrace,  into    Thellaly  ;  and    at   Icr^th  faw 
themfelves,    what  their   molt   temerarious   hopes 
could   never   have  promifecl,  matters  of   Greece, 
and  arbiters  of  the  world.    The  change  is  ftrik' 
Time  was,  when  Macedonia  was  notreckoned  a  , 
oi  Greece,  and  when  a  Grecian  would  have  'Bought 
it  a  reproach  to  have  been  ranked  with  the  native-} 
of  that  country.     Even    a    Macedonian    prince, 
Alexander,  ion  to  that  Amyntas  who  was  king  of 
Macedon  in  the  days  of  Hyitafpis,  was  challenged 
as  a  barbarian,  when  he  oiiered  himfelfin  the  lifts 
at  the  Olympic  games.  Indeed  he  proved  his  right, 
and  obtained  admiffion  ;  for  the  Macedonian  kings 
were  defcended  from  no  lefs  a  perfon  than  Hercu- 
les himielf.     They  were  of  the  line  of  Temenus, 
to  whom  the  kingdom  of  Argos  was  allotted  after 
the   return  of  the  Heraclidse.     The   firft  of  this 
family  that  reigned  in  Macedon  was  Caranus,  who 
*    with  a  number  of  his  countrymen  emigrated  from 
Argolis  in  difguft  at  the  oppreiiive  government  of 
his  brother  Phidon.     From  Peloponnefus  he  made 
his  way  northward,  encouraged  by  an  oracle,  fay 
the  annalilts,  which  had   promifed   him  a  fecure 
and  flourifhing  eitablifhment,  on  condition  that  he 

followed 
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followed  the  diredion  of  the  goats.     It  happened  on  B  o  o  K 
a  certain  day,  when  he  \v  s  now  on  the  borders  of     II. 
JEmathia  (for  fo  was   Macedon,  or  at  lea  ft  a  part  Se£t.  i. 
of  it,  calleJ  originally)  as  he  and  the  companions  of 
his  fortune  were  journeying  o;i,  uncertain  in  what 
manner  the  oracle  was  to  be  fulfilled,  on  a  Hidden 
the  iky  was    overcaft,  and  a  heavy  ftorm  of   hail 
and  rain  coming  on,   they  obferved  a  herd  of  goats 
fleeing  before  the  tempeit.     k  immediately  occur- 
red to  Caranus,  that  thefe  were  his  fated  guides  : 
following   them  clofcly   therefore,  he  foon  found 
himfclf  at  the  gates  of  Edefla,  the  refidenceof  the 
•-.  at  hi  an   kings.     The  darknefs  of  the  weather, 
a  >!ence  of  the   ftoim  favoured  hi;n  ;  fo  that 

entering  hi  unperceived,  he  got  poffeflion  of  the 
ci  rr1-,  and  afterwards  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
7  tutf*  occafioned  the  changing  of  the 

ii;  v<to  that  of7£gre,or  the  city  of  the 

g  'lich  FT  many  ages  after  continued  to  be 

the  ,viidl  of  the  kingdom,  'till  the  fir  ft  Philip 
e.  :i."jd  h»s  rehdence  at  Pelia,  the  place  of  his 
1-  .  which  'lands  near  the  Thermaic  gulph. 
1  > -n  rhen  JEgsz  re'ained  much  of  its  former  con- 
fc\;\!ence  :  here  were  the  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Macedon,  and  here  extraordinary  folemnities 
uere  usually  celebrated.  On  an  occafion  of  this 
kind,  it  was,  that  Philip  the  Ion  of  Amy ntas,  juft 
now  mentioned,  was  flam  in  this  city,  atthefo* 
lemnizing  of  his  daughter  Cleopatra's  nuptials 
with  Alexander  king  of  Epirus — The  kingdom  of 
Caranus  and  his  immediate  fuccefTors,  it  may  well 
be  fuppofed,  was  of  very  fmall  extent,  though  the 
obfcure  accounts  we  have  oi  the  earlier  ftate  of 
Macedon  will  net  permit  us  to  form  precife  notions 
concerning  it.  Indeed  in  thofe  days,  the  Macedo- 
nians were  fcarcely  confiderable  enough  to  hold  a 
place  in  hiftory.  However,  as  we  have  faid,  their 
":'-tues  rendered  them  at  length  a  profperoute, 

mighty 
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BOOK  mighty  people  ;  and  low  and  indigent  as  their  firft 

II.      condition  was,  yet,  at  the  time  of  Philip's  death, 

Sect.  i.  all  that  tract  of  country  to  the  weft  of  Macedon, 

as  far  as  the  Adriatic — to  the  north,  to  mount  Has- 

mus  and  the  Scardian  hills— north-eafhvard,  to  the 

river  Neftus — and   eaftward,  to  the  j3£gean  fea, 

was  already  fubjeclecl   to  the  Macedonian  power. 

But   of  the  Macedonian  fortunes,  hereafter.     At 

prefent,  we  (hallonly  take  a  fhortfurvey  of  the  more 

remarkable  places  of  this  country. 

THE  Thermaic  gulph  wafhes  part  of  the  eaftern 
coaft  of  [Macedonia  :  it  had  its  name  from  Ther- 
mae, a  city  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulph,  which 
was  afterwards  rebuilt   by   Caffander  and  TheiTa- 
lonice,  Philip's  daughter,  in  honour  of  whom  it 
was  called  Thefialonica.  This,  according  to  Stra- 
bo,  was  one  of  the  moft   flouriming  cities  of  all 
-^     Macedonia,  its  fituation  giving  it  fuch  advantages, 
that  to  this  day  it  ceafes  not  to  make  a  confidera- 
ble  figure  under  the   modern  appellation  of  Salo- 
nichi.     The  department    in  which  it  Hood    was 
named  Amphaxitis.  —  Southward  of  this  lay  the  re- 
gion of  Chalcidice,  fo  named  moil;  probably  from 
a  colony  of  Euboeans  from  Chalcis,  who  fettled 
here.      In  this  divifion   was   Athos,  a    mountain 
known  to  the  geographer  for  its  amazing  fize  and 
height,  and  to  the  hiiiorianfor  the   vaunting  at- 
tempt of  Xerxes  to  cut  through  the  ifthmus  which 
conneds  it  with  the  continent,  and  to  open  a  ca- 
nal large  enough  to   receive  his    fleets.     \Vitha 
profufion  of  expence  and  labour  was  this  work  car- 
ried on,  a  work  defigned   to  be  the  wonder  of  all 
fucceeding  ages,  not  a  trace  of  which  however  is 
now  extant,  the  earth   having  long  fmce  filled  up 
the  artificial  channel. — Southward  is  the  peninfula 
of  Pallene,  called  likewile  Phlegra,  from  a  Greek 
verb  importing  to  burn,  becaufe  here,  fay  the  po- 
ets, the  giants  were  destroyed  by  Jupiter's  thun- 
der. 
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der.     The  coaft  being  broken  by  many  creeks  and  BOOK 
fmall  gulphs,  offered  to  feamen  a  number  of  fafe      II. 
retreats  ;    whence   the  feveral  fettlemems,  which  Sect.  i. 
the  trading  nations  made  in  thefe  parts.     Potidsea 
was  firft  founded  by  a  colony  from  Corinth,  but 
pafled  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.     Mende 
and  Scione  are  names  that  often  occur  in  the  Athe- 
nian annals.     Beyond  thefe,  near  the  gulph  of  To- 
rone,  is  the  city  of  the  Olynthians,  a  people  vvhofe 
frequent  revolutions  of  fortune,  and  brave  defence 
of  their  liberties,  are  memorable.     Near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Thermaic  gulph  are  fome  few  iflands 
not   deferving  attention.     Stagira,  to    the  north- 
ward, had  the  honour  of  giving  birth  to  Ariftotle. 
Further  north,  on  the  river  Strymon,  is  the  re- 
nowned Athenian  colony  Amphipolis.     Antiently 
it  was  called  £»«**  $»'>  or  the  Nine  ways :  but  from 
the  time  the  Athenians  were  feated  here,  it  receiv- 
ed the  name  of  Amphipolis,  becaufe  the  waters  of 
the  Strymon   circled  round  it.     Eion,  which  has 
its  place  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  this  river,  was  the 
mart-town  and  dock  of  the  Amphipolitans.     The 
whole  tract  between  the  Strymon  and  the   Neftus 
originally  belonged  to  a  Thracian  tribe  called  the 
Edoni.     The    rich    gold    mines,    with    which   it 
abounded,  drew  to  this  diftridt   the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  ifland  Thafus,  whom  the  Athe- 
nians expelled,  and  after  drawing  much   wealth 
from  hence,  were  in  their  turn  difpoffeffed  by  Phi- 
lip the/on  of  Amyntas.     This  prince  reduced  the 
\vhole  country  berween  the  two  rivers,  and  made 
the  Neftus   the  boundary   of  his    kingdom.     To 
curb  the  Thracian  borderers,  he  built  and  called 
after  his  own  name  the  city  Philippi,  a  place  of 
confiderable  ftrength,  the  fame  in  whofe  neigh- 
bourhood Brutus  and  Caffius  perifhed  in  the  too 
late  enterprife  of  retarding  the  flavery  of  Rome. 
In  the  days  of  the  gofpel,  feveral  parts  of  this  king- 
dom 


_  . 
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BOOK  dom  of  Macedon,  from  Philippi  as  far  as  Bercea,  a 
II.      city  of  JEmathia,  were  rendered  illuftrious  by  the 

Sect  .1.  labours  of  the  great  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and 
at  Philippi  and  Thefialonica  were  flouriming 
churches  eftablifhed  by  his  preaching.  It  appears 
how  high  was  the  regard  that  excellent  minitter  of 
chriftianity  bore  to  them,  by  the  three  Epiftles 
which  he  wrote,  one  to  thofe  of  Philippi,  and  two 
to  thofe  of  Theflalonica. 

Bur  it  is  time  to  relieve  the  reader  from  the 
infpe&ion  of  the  Map  ;  to  which  however  he  will 
do  well  to  recur  occafionally,  in  order  to  have  a 
diflinct  notion  of  many  of  thofe  tranfadions  we  are 
going  to  lay  before  him. 


BOOK 
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BOOK          IV. 


SECTION     I. 


HAVING  taken  a  review  of  ihe  feveral  nations  BOOK 
of  Greece,  having  feen  their  fituation,  what     iv. 
were  the  natural  advantages    they  enjoyed,  and  Seel,  i . 
how  inconfiderable  were  their  beginnings,  we  are 
in  the  next  place  to  behold  them  rifmg  to  an  height 
of  glory  fcarcely  to  be  conceived  within  the  reach 
of  inch  a  people.  However,  we  are  to  keep  our  eye 
on  the  ftates  of  Athens  and  Sparta.     Their  hiftory, 
efpecially  in  the  times  we  treat  of,  is  the  hiftory 
of  Greece  in  general :  and  whether   in   the    at- 
chievements  of  war,  or   the  arts  of  peace,  it  wss 
ufually  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe  that  led 
the  way  to  glory. 

AFTER  the  death  of  Codrus,  Athens,  we  have 
faidj  was  no  longer  under  kings.  The  fupreme 
power  was  neverthelefs  preiervcd  to  the-pofterity  of 

this 
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BOOK  this  prince,  and  his   fon  Medon  reigned  with  the 
V.      title  of  Archon.     This  gave  rife  to  a  great  migra- 

Se&.  i.  tion  from  Greece  into  Afia  ;  for  Nileus  and  An- 
drocles,  the  other  fons  of  Codrus,  unwilling  to 
fubmit  to  their  brother  Medon,  refolved  to  feek  a 
foreign  fettlemenc.  Attica  was  at  this  time  ex- 
tremely full  of  people,  many  of  the  exiles  from 
Peloponnefus  having  made  this  their  place  of  re- 
fuge. Nileus,  taking  advantage  of  the  conjunc- 
ture, got  together  a  great  number  of  adventurers, 
with  whom  he  paflfed  over  to  the  Afiatic  coaft,  part 
of  which  from  them  received  the  name  of  Ionia. 
This  eftablifhment  foon  became  confiderable.  On 
the  continent  they  built  ten  cities,  and  two  in  the 
iflands  of  Chios  and  Samos  :  and  to  ftrengthen 
themfelves  the  more  effectually,  they  formed  a 
confederacy,  appointing  that  deputies  from  all 
thefe  cities  mould  convene  at  certain  times  to  deli- 
berate about  the  common  good  ;  whence  the  tem- 
ple, where  this  convention  was  held,  was  called 
Pan-Ionium.  They  alfo  fubdued  feveral  iflands 
both  in  the  JEgean  and  Icarian  feas,  Paros,  An- 
dros,  Delos,  &c.  Neverthelefs,  from  what  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  it  appears,  they  did  not  longpreferve 
their  liberties  entire.  The  foft  Afiatic  climate 
fubdued  them  ;  and  they  yielded  themfelves  up 
firft  to  Crcefus,  and  after  him,  to  the  other  princes 
of  Afia.  There  were  alfo  particular  tyrants  in 
moil  of  thefe  Grecian  cities.  And  hence  it  was, 
that  the  Athenians  renounced  the  name  of  Ionian, 
by  which  they  were  diflinguifhed  in  the  days  of 
Thefeus  ;  for  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus,  that 
ia  his  time  the  Athenians  efteemed  it  a  reproach  to 
be  fo  called. — To  the  north  of  Ionia,  many  years 
after  the  Ionic  migration,  according  to  fome,  ac- 
cording to  others,  fomewhat  earlier,  the  Afiatic 
coaft  xvas  poffeifed  by  another  colony  denominated 
the  ^Eolic,  probably  from  their  dialect,  the  lan- 
guage 
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guage  proper  to  Achaia,  from   which  they  \vereB  o  o  K 
lent.     Thefe  erected  eleven  cities  on  the  continent      IV. 
of  Afia,  and  eftablifhed  themfelves  alfo  in  Leibos,  Sect,  i. 
one  of  the  largeft  and    mod  fertile  iflands  of  the 
^Sgean  lea. — A  third  migration  from  Greece  to  the 
fame  coafl  took  place  fome  years  after  the  Ionic. 
We  have  mentioned,  that  when  the  Heraclidce  and 
Dorians   invaded  the   territories   of  Attica,  their 
firft  attempt  was  on  Megara  ;  and  that,  after  their 
retreat  on  the  death  of  Codrus,  a  party  of  Dorians 
maintained   themfelves  in  the   Megarean  diftrict. 
But   fo  ftraitened"  were    they  in.  territory,  and  fo 
harraflted  by  thofe  of  Attica,  that  at  length  a  num- 
ber of  them  determined  to  feek  an  happier  fettle- 
ment,  and  patted  over  to  the  Afiatic  coaft.     There 
they  got  pofieffion  of  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  and  of 
two  cities  on  the  continent,  Cnidus  and  Halicar- 
naflus,  the  laft  illuftrious  for  the  Maufoleum,  or 
noble  monument  raifed  by  Artemifia  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Maufolus  her  hufband,  but  much  more  for 
having  been    the   birth-place   of  Herodotus    and 
Dionyfius  the  hiftorians,  and  of  the  two  poets  He- 
raclitus  and  Callimachus. 

WHILE  thefe  fettlements  were  forming  in  Afia, 
the  government  of  Athens  underwent  frequent  al- 
teration. In  lefs  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  introduction  of  perpetual  Archons,  the 
Athenians  reduced  the  continuance  of  that  office  to 
the  fpace  of  ten  years  only.  And  fcarcely  had 
thefe  decennial  Archons  been  in  power  feventy 
years,  when  again  the  people  fought  a  change, 
efteeming  their  rights  in  danger,  if  they  had  not 
every  year  an  opportunity  of  choofing  new  -magif- 
trates.  Alcmseon  was  the  laft  that  enjoyed  the 
Archonfliip  for  life.  He  was  followed  by  feven 
decennial  Archons,  the  fir.li  of  whom  was  Cha- 
rops,  and  the  laft  Eryxias.  Thefe  gave  place  to 
the  annual  Archons,  of  whom  Creon  was  the  firft. 
2  It 
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B  o  o  K  It  could  not  be  expected,  that  during  thefe  dcmef- 
IV.      tic  contefts  for  liberty,  Athens   ihouid  have  any 

Seel;,  i.  confiderable  mare  in  the  affairs  cf  other  ftates. 
Power  is  not  eafily  parted  with  :  and  therefore 
may  we  well  fuppofe,  that  every  ftep  which  the 
people  gained  coPc  them  dear.  So  that,  in  this 
time  of  iiruggle,  the  whole  energy  of  the  Athenian 
ftrength  rnuft  have  been  confined  within  Athens 
itfelf:  it  had  too  much  employment  there,  to  ex- 
tend its  influence  to  foreign  concerns.  But  if  dur- 
ing this  period  Athens  does  not  appear  great,  fhe 
was  however  acquiring  the  means  of  greatnefs.  It 
was  this  liberty,  of  which  they  were  now  riling  to 
the  enjoyment,  that  rendered  their  country  after* 
wards  fo  dear  to  them,  and  animated  them  to  ha- 
.zard  chearfully  even  life  itfelf  in  the  defence  of  a 
conftitution  bleffed  with  fuch  noble  privileges. 

Bur  we  muil  now  fee,  what  was  the  condition 
of  Sparta  ana  the  other  Peloponnefian  ftates.  How 
the  defcendants  of  Hercules  parcelled  out  the  king- 
doms of  Peloponnefus,  has  been  related  already  : 
Temenus  was  king  of  Argos,  Crefphontes  of 
Meffenia  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Ariilodemus,  his 
two  fons,  Eurydheiiss  and  Procles,  were  put  in 
pofleffion  jointly  of  the  Spartan  throne.  It  (hould 
feem  hardly  credible,  th;.t  three  kingdoms,  found- 
ed in  the  fame  country,  at  ons  tine,  by  one  peo- 
ple, mould  have  fortunes  entirely  different.  Yet 
fo  it  was  :  the  glory  of  Sparta,  though  the  lead 
advantaged  by  nature,  far  ouilhone  that  of  Meife- 
niaand  Argon  ;  and  the  time  came,  when  not  only 
all  the  nations  of  Peloponnefus  owned  the  Spartan 
power,  but  even  ovc;  ail  Greece,  and  into  Afia 
itfelf,  did  extend  her  dominion.  How  this 

ftate  rofe  to  fo  high  a  pitch  of  glory,  is  a  fubjecl 
well  deferving  investigation. 

WE  have   r  j:r.^ri-:ed  in  another  place,  that  the 
government  dlabliihed  at   Sparta  was  extremely- 
hazardous. 
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hazardous.     Two  princes  equal  in  authority  might  BOOK 
eafily  prefer  their    own    private  ambition  to    the      IV. 
public  good,  and   diftract  the  itate  inftead  of  go-  Seel,  r . 
verning  it.     This  evil   was  felt  in  the  very  begin- 
ning.    Euryfthenes  and  Procles,  notwithitanding 
the  near  relation  of  brothers  that  fiibfifted  between 
them,  betrayed  in   many    inftances   a  jealoufy  of      * 
each  other,  and  broke  out  into  frequent  contefls. 
Euryfthenes  was   fucceeded  by  Agis,  and  Procles 
by  Sous,  their  fons,  who  feem  to  have  been  more 
happily  united.      The    truth    was,    the   common, 
danger  left  them  no  time  for  domefi-ic  difputes,  a> 
they  were  both  called   upon  to  provide  for  their 
own   fecurity.     The  Helotse  had   taken  up  arm-; 
againft  Sparta.     Agis    treated  the  inhabitants   of 
the  Lacedemonian  ftate  with    too  much  feverity  : 
he  departed  from  the  wife  policy  of  thefirfl  k.ngs, 
who  had  fought  to  confirm  themfelves  in  their  new 
kingdom  by  gentlenefs  and  mild  government,  and 
had  therefore  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Laco- 
nia  the  fame  privileges  the  Spartans  enjoyed.     He 
pretended,  that  thefe   indulgences    had  rendered 
them  feditious  and  ungovernable;  and  not  content 
with   abridging  them   of  their  right,  he  alfo  im- 
pofVd  contributions  on  all  the  Lacedemonian  cities. 
The  people  of  Helos   could  not   lee  their  liberties 
wrefled  from  them,  andfubmit  tamely.    They  rofe 
inarms.     But  the   fortune  ofihe  Sparian  kings 
prevailed   aguinfl    them  :   Helos    was  taken  ;  and 
the  inhuman  conquerors  condemned  the  unhappy 
llelotie,  and    all  tiieir   pofterity,  to  eternal  bond- 
age.    It  is  fcarce  to  be  conceived,  how   dreadful 
was  the  fcrvitude  which  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  the 
Spartans  made  them  bear.  They  treated  them  with 
the  utmoft  contumely  :  they  even  murdered  them 
without  the  leaft  provocation,  and  fported  them- 
felves in  their  perfidy  to  thefe  wretched 'men.  We 
may  judge  of  their  demeanor  towards  them  from 
VOL.  I.  N'  this 
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BOOK  this  fmgle  inftance.    In  adiflrefsful  war,  the  Spar- 
IV.     tans  had  been  obliged  to  arm  their  flaves,  and  hac! 

Sect.  i.  promifed  them  their  liberty  if  they  fought  bravely. 
The  too  faithful  Helotse  acquitted  themfelves  with 
great  valour,  and  by  their  means  the  Spartans 
obtained  the  victory.  Accordingly  they  were  de- 
clared free — the  honour  of  Sparta  was  engaged 
for  this — but  another  method  was  found  to  render 
this  liberty  of  fmall  avail.  They  weie  way-laid  : 
.  and  thofe  brave  men,  who  had  expofed  their  lives 
to  fave  Sparta,  were,  to  the  number  of  two  thou- 
fand,  bafely  destroyed. 

Sous  claims  the  character  of  a  brave  prince,  if 
that  title  is  juftly  merited  by  him  that  lays  wafle 
his  neighbours'  territories  ;  for  it  appears,  that  he 
made  Arcadia  feel  the  ravages  of  war,  and  added 
a  good  part  of  it  to  his  own  dominions.  Plutarch, 
who  records  this,  tells  us  alfo  of  his  manner  of  ob- 
ferving  a  treaty,  that  deferves  remembering.  He 
had  attacked  the  Clitorians,  a  people  of  Arcadia, 
and  they  had  hemmed  him  up  in  a  place  where 
he  and  his  whole  army  mud  have  perifhed  through 
drought.  The  king,  in  this  difficulty,  offered  to 
make  peace  on  any  conditions ;  and  the  honeit 
Clitorians  required  only,  that  he  fhould  refiore  to 
them  the  territories  of  which  he  had  deprived  them 
by  force  of  arms.  He  confented,  with  this  ftipu- 
btion,  that  he  and  all  his  men  mould  drink  of  2 
fpring  not  far  clrilant  from  his  camp.  After  the 
cultomary  oaths,  Sous  being  fet  at  liberty  called 
his  men  together,  and  offered  his  kingdom  to  him 
that  would  forbear  drinking.  Their  third  was  fo 
excelfive,  that  none  would  accept  the  offer.  At 
lad,  when  his  men  had  all  drank,  the  king  him- 
fclfcame  to  the  fount,  and  fprinkling  fome  of  the 
water  on  his  face,  without  fwallowing  any,  he 
marched  off,  refufmg  to  give  up  his  conquefts, 
becaufe  he  and  all  his  men  had  not  drank,  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  articles.     The  Lacedemonian  army  was  BOOK 
now  refremed  ;  and  the  Arcadians   had  nothing     IV. 
left  them,  but  to  bewail  their  eafy  faith.  Se£t.  I. 

To  Agis  fucceeded  his  fon  Echeftratus  ;  to  Sous, 
Eurytion,  from  whom  that  race  retained  the  name 
of  Eurypontidac  or  Eurytionids;.     Historians  have 
accounted  for  this  honourable  mark  of  diftin&ion 
paid  ro  the  memory  of  Eurytion,  by  informing  us, 
that  he   rendered  himfelf  ^ar   to  his  people  by 
ruling  them  with  a  gentle  haau.,  arJ  fofrening  the 
harmnefs  of  the  Spartan  government,  which  the 
feverity  and  haughtinefs  of  the  preceding;  kings  had 
made  extremely  grievous.     His  humane  conduct 
however  was  not  imitated  by  the  princes  that  came 
after.     They  again  endeavoured  to  (train  high  the 
royal  prerogative:  fo  that,  through  their  ill-judged 
policy,  Sparta  was  threatened  with  imminent  ruin. 
For  the  people,  unable  to  brook  the  arbitrary  fway 
of  thofe  tyrannical   governors,    were   frequently 
driven  into  avowed  oppofition :  and  as  it  often  hap- 
pens in  civil  commotions,  when  the  Spartan  kings 
found  themfelves  unable  to  ftem  the  torrent,  they 
were  obliged  to  purchafe   peace  at  the  expence  cf 
their  jult  authority,  which  thereby  fell  into  weak- 
nefs  and  contempt. 

THE   princes  that  reigned  during  thefe  diftra&i- 
ons,  were  Prytanis  the  fon  of  Eurytion,  and  La- 
botas  (orLeobct:S,  as  Herodotus  ciills  him':  fon  to 
Echeitratus.     To  them   fucceeded  Eunomus  and 
Dcryffiis,  whofe  reigns  were  remarkable  for  lit- 
tle   more    than    the    confufed    ftate    df    Sparta, 
the  effects    of    which  proved  fatal  to    Eunomuo. 
He  was   murdered   in.  one  of  thefe    dome/He  tu- 
mults, (tabbed    with    a  cook's   knife,    fays  Plu- 
tarch, as    he  was   endeavouring  to  perfuade  the 
contending  parties  to  peace.     Eunomus  left  a  fon 
called  Polydeftes,  who   aicencted  the  throne  after 
him  ;  and  alfo  a  younger   fen  by  a  fecond   wife, 
whole   name  was  Lycurgus.     Polydecles  $id  rot 
N  2  long 
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B  o  o  K  long  furvive  his  father:  and   now    the  Spartans 
IV.     turned  their  eyes  on  Lycurgus,  whofe  many  vir- 

Seft.  i.  tues  feemed  to  promife  the  greateft  bleflings  to  his 
country.  " 

AND  certainly  he  was  a  prince  of  the  mod  un- 
blemifhed  probity,  and  an  uncommon  excellence 
of  mind.  His  firft  ftep  after  the  death  of  his  brother 
Polydedes  makes  proof  of  this.  Polyde&es  had 
left  a  wife,  who  was  found  to  be  pregnant.  As 
foon  as  Lycurgus  knew  it,  he  declared  that  the 
crown  of  Sparta  belonged  to  her  ifiue,  provided  it 
were  male,  and  refufed  to  adminifter  the  govern- 
ment under  any  other  title  than  than  of  Protector. 
The  widow  queen,  an  ambitious  woman,  who 
judged  of  the  difpofition  of  Lycurgus  by  her  own, 
made  him  an  overture,  that  me  would  deftroy  the 
child  (he  was  pregnant  with,  and  fecure  the  crown 
to  him,  if  he  would  engage  to  marry  her.  Lycur- 
gus received  the  propofai  with  horror  ;  but  wifely 
concealing  his  fentiments,  he  ordered  the  mefienger 
to  thank  her  in  his  name,  and  to  defire  that  (he 
would  not  make  ufe  of  any  violent  means,  as  they 
might  impair  her  health  ;  but  that  he  would  take 
care  to  difpofe  of  the  child,  as  foon  as  bora.  How- 
ever when  her  time  of  travail  was  come,  he  fent 
ibme  of  the  principal  of  his  lords  to  obferve  all 
that  palTed,  with  orders,  that  if  it  were  a  girl, 
they  mould  give  it  into  the.hands  of  the  women  ; 
but  if  a  boy,  they  fnould  bring  it  to  him,  where- 
ever  he  was.  She  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions,  was  brought  immediately 
to  Lycurgus.  It  fo  happened,  that  he  xvas,  at  that 
very  time,  at  fupper  with  fome  of  the  chief  men 
of  Sparta.  Taking  then  the  child  into  his  arms, 
Behold^  fays  he,  my  lords  of  Sparta ',  here  is  a  king 
born  unto  vs ;  and  placing  the  infant  in  the  chair  of 
ftate,  he  named  him  Charilaus,  or  the  joy  of  the 
•people,  as  indeed  his  reign  had  its  beginning  amidft 

loud 
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loud  acclamations  and   the  greater},  tranfports  of  B  o  o  K 
joy,  all  people  being  wonderfully  delighted  with      IV. 
this  remarkable  inftance  of  the  noble  mind  and  Sect,  r. 
juftice  of  Lycurgus. 

THE  queen-mother,  however,  fawthis  generous 
action  in  a  very  different  light.  She  was  fallen 
from  her  ambitious  hopes,  and  had  befides  entirely 
deflroyed  her  credit  with  Lycurgus,  by  laying  her 
foul  too  much  open  to  him.  Her  only  refource 
therefore  was,  to  raife  fufpicions  of  the  views  he 
might  entertain.  Perfons  were  employed  to  fpread 
about  many  complaints,  which  the  queen  pretend- 
ed to  have  againft  him  for  not  treating  herfuitably 
to  her  quality,  and  withal  artfully  to  infmuate, 
that  the  king's  life  was  far  from  being  fafe  with 
Lycurgus,  who  would  certainly  make  ufe  of  the 
firft  favourable  opportunity  to  ftep  into  the 
throne. 

To  Hlence  the  murmurs  of  this  wicked  faction, 
and  to  prevent  the  reproachful  furmifes  he  might 
have  been  expofed  to,  mould  Charilaus  have 
chanced  to  die,  Lycurgus  determined  to  leave 
Sparla,  and  never  to  return  till  the  king  had  a  fon 
to  fecure  the  fucceffion.  Ncverthelefs,  flill  was  his 
neareft  concern  for  his  beloved  country,  and  how 
to  remove  the  evils  it  laboured  under.  For  this 
purpofe  he  refolved  to  vifit  the  wifeft  nations,  and 
to  obferve  their  laws  and  polities,  that  he  might 
be  tHe  better  enabled  to  reform  the  Spartan  ftate, 
and  to  render  it  great  and  profperous.  His  firit 
voyage  was  to  Crete,  renowned  for  the  laws  of 
Minos.  Here  he  met  with  one  T  hales  or  Thale- 
tas,  a  perfon  of  fuperior  accomplHhments,  and 
particularly  eminent  for  his  poetical  genius.  Poets 
in  tbofe  days  were  ufeful  men  :  they  employed 
their  talents  for  the  concerns  of  virtue,  and  endea- 
voured to  advance  the  improvement  of  mankind  by 
delivering  fage  moral  precepts  in  the  harmony  of* 

verfe. 
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BOOK  verfe.  Of  this  order  was  Thales.  Lycurgus  ef- 
IV.  teemed  it  the  bed  fervice  he  could  do  to  his  coun- 
Se£t.  i.  try,  to  prevail  on  this  excellent  perfonto  pafs  over 
to  Sparta,  where  the  fweetnefs  of  his  meafures 
might  fmooth  a  rugged  people,  and  his  wife  pre- 
cepts form  their  civilized  minds  to  a  love  of  de- 
cency and  of  worthy  deeds  The  Cretan  complied 
with  the  requeft,  and  the  expectations  of  Lycur- 
gus were  not  fruftrate.  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the 
power  of  Thales'  mufic,  and  the  pathetic  exhortati- 
ons to  unanimity  and  obedience  which  he  was  wont 
to  accord  on  his  lyre,  had  fo  great  an  influence  on 
their  minds,  that  infenfibly  they  were  foftened, 
and  difpofed  to  a  chearful  concurrence  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  In  a  word,  the  poet  prepared  the 
way  for  the  lawgiver,  and  made  Sparta  capable  of 
receiving  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus. 

To  the  influence  of  this  Thales  is  in  part  to  be 
afcribed  the  earneftnefs,  which  the  Spartans  teftified 
for  the  return  of  their  illuftrious  countryman :  but 
befides,  misfortunes  alfo  had  contributed  to  make 
them  wife,  and  to  mew  them  how  much  they  had  loft 
in  Lycurgus.     For  it  is  obferved  by  Plutarch,  that 
the  abilities  of  thofe  who  were  then  on  the  Spartan 
throne  were  far  from  being  equal  to  the  high  of- 
tice  entrufted    to   them,  and   that  they  managed 
public  affairs  with  great  infufficiency  and  weaknefs. 
Thefe  diitrefles  of  government,  together  with  the 
excellent  lefibns    of  Thales,  made  them  wifh  ar- 
dently for  Lvcurgus's  return,  and  folicit  it  by  fre- 
quent embaffies.     But  he  was    immoveable  from 
his  purpoie,  not  to  revifit  Sparta  till   a  fon  was 
born  to  Charibus.    After  a  confiderab'e  flay  there- 
iore  in  Crete,  he  paifed  over  into  Afia,  where  he 
collected  together  Homer's  works,  that  were  fcat- 
tered  through   the    Grecian  cities.     This  was  the 
only   valuable  acquisition    he  made  on  the  Afiatic 
coail,  the  manners  cf  thofe  Grecians  having,  as 

\ve 
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we  have  obferved,  become  extremely  luxurioue  and  BOOK 
diflblute.     His   next    progrefs   was    into    Egypt.     IV. 
What  improvements  he  made  in  that  land  of  fci-  Sect,  i, 
ence,  hiftorians  mention  not,  one  only  excepted  ; 
he  brought  away  with  him  their  fcheme  of  military 
cftablimments,    which    he   afterwards  introduced 
into  the  Spartan  ftate. 

WHEN  he  had  thus  fpent  many  years  in  enrich- 
ing his  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  the  cuftoms  and 
civil  ceconomy  of  different  nations,  out  of  all  thefe 
he  formed  a  plan  of  government  for  the  Lacedemo- 
nian people  ;  and  the  fituation  of  Charilaus'  family 
having  put  an  end  to  his  fcruples,  he  began  now  to 
lhape  his  courfe  towards  Lacedemon.  in  his  way 
home,  he  paid  his  offerings  at  the  fhrine  of  Apollo 
at  Delphos,  and  confulted  the  oracle  on  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  undertaking ;  at  which  time,  fay  the 
pagans,  the  prophetefs  faluted  him  with  thcfe  re- 
markable words, 

Favourite  of  heaven,  and  rather  god  than  man  ! 

and  afiured  him,  that  the  commonwealth,  which 
mould  obferve  his  laws,  would  become  the  moll 
famous  in  the  world. 

AT  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  he  was  neverthelefs 
cautious  in  .communicating  the  fcheme  of  polity 
which  he  had  projected  :  this  he  firft  explained  to 
his  friends,  fome  of  the  mod  confiderable  men  of 
Sparta,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  and  having 
gained  them  over  to  his  views,  he  appointed  a  day 
for  their  appearing  in  arms  in  the  market-place,  to 
Support  his  defign,  and  to  ftrike  awe  into  the  unr 
ruly  and  factious.  The  two  kings,  Charilaus,  and 
Archelaus  grandfon  to  Doryffus,  were  not  ap- 
prifed  of  the  purpofes  of  .this  meeting,  and  there- 
fore at  the  beginning  feared  a  conlpiracy  ;  but 
being  ibon  after  undeceived,  they  promifed  to  coii- 
\vijth  Lycurgus.  It  may  feein  Grange,  that 

kycurgus 
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BOOK  Lycurgus  did  not  communicate  his  fcheme  to  the 
IV.     kings  at  the  firft,  and  to  Charilaus  efpecially ;  but 

Sed.  i.  the  wonder  will  ceafe  if  we  confider,  that  the  altera- 
tion he  was  to  begin  with  was  the  abridging  of  the 
power  of  the  Spartan  kings ;  which,  though  really 
necefiary  to  their  own  prefervation,  not  lefs  than 
to  the  public  profperity,  princes  accuftomed  to 
command  without  controul  would  probably  have 
been  averfe  from.  Matters  were  now  ripe  for  exe- 
cution, and  their  refufmg  could  have  availed  lit- 
tle. The  reputation  of  Lycurgus  muft  have  been 
great  indeed,  to  carry  him  through  alterations  of 
io  high  a  nature:  but  the  extent  of  his  credit  will 
be  more  evident,  when  we  have  feen  the  whole 
fyftem  of  his  inftitutions.  To  comprehend  this 
more  fully,  it  will  be  ufeful  to  enquire,  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  Spartan  people,  when  Lycur- 
gus propofed  his  new  model  of  government. 

SPARTA  may  be  confidered  in  a  threefold  light : 
either  with  refpect  to  the  nature  of  its  domeftic  po- 
lity, and  the  privileges  of  the  people  ;  or  with 
relation  to  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  their 
ftrength,  and  the  interests  they  purfued  ;  or  laftly, 
with  regard  to  the  manners  of  the  Spartans  them- 
felves.  Attention  to  every  one  of  thefe  will  be  re- 
quifite  to  enable  us  to  judge  rightly  of  the  views 
of  this  excellent  lawgiver,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
his  ordinances. 

As  to  the  regal  poiver,  it  had  been  arbitrary  and 
exorbitant  until  the  days  of  Lycurgus,  and  had 
feldom  known  any  bounds  but  what  the  forcible 
oppofition  of  an  oppretled  people  had  formed 
againfl  it.  We  have  remarked  already,  that  this 
very  oppofition  to  the  kings  contributed  rather  to 
encourage  licentioufnefs  and  rebellion,  than  to 
introduce  a  due  proportion  of  liberty  :  the  regal 
majesty  was  difgrsced  by  it,  and  the  people  learned 
to  defpife  an  authority  over  which  they  had  tri- 
umphed 
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umphed.  The  fir  ft  attention  of  Lycurgus  therefore  BOOK 
was,  to  eftablifh  a  juft  temperature  of  government,  IV. 
and  to  conftitute  ibme  power  that  mould  preferve  Seft.  i. 
an  equal  balance  between  the  prerogative  of  the 
kings  and  me  claims  of  the  people.  For  this  end 
he  appointed  a  fenate,  to  confift  of  twenty  eight 
peribns  of  the  nobles  of  Sparta :  and  hiftorians  tell 
us,  that  they  with  whom  Lycurgus  had  concerted 
xneafures  at  the  beginning  were  the  firft  fenators. 
Thefe  fenators  were  to  fit  in  council  with  the  kings, 
and  to  have  an  authority  equal  to  theirs  in  all  im- 
portant matters.  It  belonged  to  them  to  convene 
the  people,  to  receive  their  demands,  and  to  pro- 
pofe  to  them  whatever  laws  were  efteemed  condu- 
cive ;  the  people  had  the  right  of -ratifying  or  re- 
jecting ;  and  the  fenate  was  impowered  to  diflblve 
the  aflembly.  None  under  the  age  of  fixty  years 
were  capable  of  being  chofen  into  this  fenatorial 
body  ;  their  places  they  held  for  life,  without  be- 
ing fubject  to  account ;  and  when  a  new  choice 
was  to  be  made,  the  right  of  election  was  in  the 
people.  In  this  manner  Sparta  became  a  mixed 
government,  and  the  flrength  of  the  whole  was 
confulted  by  making  the  feveral  parts  agree  and 
confpire  together.  After  fome  time  indeed,  a 
material  change  took  place  in  the  fyftem,  as  far  as 
the  people  were  concerned,  who  loft  the  power  of 
propounding,  and  retained  only  that  of  rejeding 
or  aiienting  to  what  the  fenate  propofed  to  them  : 
but  that  Lycurgus  meant  to  invert  the  people  with 
the  more  valuable  privilege  of  giving  rife  to  decrees, 
appears  evident  irom  the  Rhetra,  or  pretended 
oracle,  which  Polydorus  and  Theopompus,  kings 
G' Sparta  in  the  fecond  generation  from  Charilaus, 
impofed  on  the  Span  an  people.  Plutarch  has 
preferved  to  us  an  account  of  this  political  fraud, 
and  the  very  form  of  words  which,  he  tells  us, 
were  delivered  by  the  Delphic  god:  IF  THE  PEO- 
PLE 
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BoOKPLE    SHALL    MAKE    AN    IMPROPER  DEMAND,    THE 
IV.         SENATORS   AND  RULERS  OF  SPARTA    SHALL  HAVE 

Seel,  i.  THE  POWER  OF  REJECTING  IT.  The  rights  of 
the  people  rnuft  have  been  of  confiderable  extent, 
fince  there  was  occafion  to  employ  this  facred  for- 
gery for  the  reftraining  of  them. 

THE  next  point  in  confideration  was  the  policy, 
ivhich  Spar! a  was  to  obferve  towards  thefeveraljiates 
of 'Greece^  and  the  dangers  foe  had  to  fear  from  them. 
Sparta  xvas  furrounded  by  many   powerful  neigh- 
bours, the   Meffenians,    the  Arcadians,  the   Ar- 
gives,  nations   whofe  fituation  afforded  them  ad- 
vantages of  which    the  barren  foil  of  Sparta  was 
deprived :  fome  of  them  already  beheld  with  jea- 
lous eyes  this  rival  city,  and  would  probably  fpare 
no  pains  to  opprefs  it.     The  lofs  of  independency 
Lycurgus  wifely  looked  upon,  as  one  of  the  molt 
dreadful  evils  that   could  befal  his  country ;  and 
therefore,  he  planned   a  fcheme,  that  mould  give 
her  flrength  and  full  fecurity  againft  all  hoitile  in- 
vafions — not  by    fortifying    her    frontiers,    and 
erecting  places  of  defence — but  by  means  much 
lefs  fallible,  by  rendering  the  people  vigorous  and 
brave ;  by  enuring  them  from  their  early  years  to 
all  the  hardships  of  war  ;  by  teaching  them  to  dare 
the   moft  trying   dangers,  and  to  efteem   it   the 
height  of  human  glory  to  die  in    the  defence  of 
their  country.     For  this   purpofe  he  turned   their 
whole  genius  to  thebufmefs  of  arms,  and  appointed 
not  one  ordinance  but  what  tended  to  endow  them 
with  force  of  body  and  intrepidity  of  foul.     The 
male  children,  as  loon  as  born,  were  to  be  fub- 
mittedto  the  inspection  of  the  elders  of  the  tribe, 
;ind  none    to   be  educated   but  thofe  of  a  flrong 
healthy    completion :  all  others    were  cart  into  a 
deep  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Taygetus. 
When   they   were  feven   years  old,  they  were  re- 
moved from   under  the  care  of  the  mother,  and 

brought 
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brought  up,  as  children  of  the  ftate,  by  ftrangers  BOOK 
free  from  all  the  weaknefies  of  parental  tendernefs.     IV. 
The  manner  of  their  education  had  all  imaginable  Sed.   i. 
rcughnefs  and  feverity  of  difcipline.     They  were 
to  be  taught  to  bear  the  extremities  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  to  run  barefoot  over  fharp  and  rugged 
places.     They  were  to  be  accuftomed  to  walk  un- 
concerned  through   the    gloom    of  the  obfcureft 
night,  and  to  become  fuperior  to  all  the  fuperfti- 
tious  fears  that  are  apt  to  invade  infant  minds. 
Their  beds  were  to  be  hard  and  unpleafant,  their 
garments  plain,  their  food  coarfe  and  fcanty.  They 
were  to  fleep  in  public  galleries,  and  to  eat  toge- 
ther in  common  halls ;  and  both  rich  and  poor, 
the  child  of  the   meanelt  and  of  the  nobleft  birth, 
fared  alike.  Each  band  of  boys  was  under  thegovern- 
ment  of  a  young  man  of  the  age  of  twenty,  who 
was  to  obferve  their  actions,  and  to  punim  or  re- 
ward them  according  to  their  diligence  and  readi- 
nefs  to  obey  :  they  were  to  be  fent  by  him  on  ad-        , 
venturous  attempts,  to  form  ambufcades,  and  to 
lie  in  wait  for  plunder.     This  kind  of  ftealth  the 
laws  allowed  of:  but  if  difcovered,  they  were  cor- 
rected, not  for  difhonefty,  but  becaufe  they  had 
been  wanting  in  art  and  contrivance.     They  were 
obliged  alfo  to  hard   exercife  :  nay  their  very  re- 
creations were  a  kind  of  military  labour,  as  hunt- 
ing en  foot,  wreftling,  throwing  the   difc,  bend- 
ing the  bow,  whirling  the  fling,  darting  the  jave- 
lin ;  and  when  covered   wiih  fweat,    they  were 
encouraged    to   plunge    into   the  river   Eurotas. 
Then  as  for   pain,  they  were  to  bear  it  with  the 
utmofl  firmnels.     At   Sparta  was  an  altar,  facred 
to  Diana  Orthia  :  here  it  was  the  cuftom  to  infliit 
ilripes  on    the   Spartan  youths,  in  order  to  form 
them  to  conftancy  of  enduring.     It  is  amazing  to 
what  a  degree  the    fenfe  of  honour   wrought  on 
thofe   flriplings,    even  ,in  their   tendered   years. 

Hiftorians 
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BOOK  Hiftorians  affure  us,  th^t  fome  of  them  have  ex- 
IV.      pircd  under    this   bloody   discipline,  without   fo 

Seel.  J.  much  as  uttering  a  groan.  Nay,  fo  powerful  was 
this  contempt  of  pain,  that  we  are  told  by  Plu- 
tarch, a  lad  of  Sparta,  who  had  ftolen  a  fox,  and 
concealed  it  under  his  garment,  chofe,  rather  than 
be  difcovered,  to  fmother  his  anguiih  while  the  fox 
was  gnawing  into  his  bowels,  and  actually  fell 
down  dead.  A  people  thus  educated  muft  have 
been  fearlefs  of  every  peril,  and  invincible  in 
arms. 

THE  liberal  arts,  which  among  other  nations 
are  prized  as  the  means  of  polilbing  and  improving 
the  mind,  were  to  make  no  part  of  the  education 
of  a  Spartan :  Lycurgus  was  apprehenfive,  they 
might  humanize  too  much  his  countrymen,  and 
render  them  weak  and  effeminate.  The  only  im- 
provements the  young  men  received  were  from  the 
converfations  of  the  aged,  who  entertained  them 
with  the  recital  of  the  warlike  achievements  of 
their  anceflors,  or  taught  them  martial  fongs,  in 
honour  of  fome  of  the  Spartan  heroes,  or  in  praife 
of  manly  courage,  to  infpire  them  with  a  defire  of 
following  the  fame  path  to  glory.  Or  perhaps 
fometimes  they  propofed  to  them  queftions  full  of 
fenfe  and  meaning,  fuch  as,  Who  was  the  beft 
man  in  Sparta  ?  Whether  fuch  an  action  was  to  be 
accounted  virtuous  ?  and  to  thefe  they  were  to  re- 
turn anlVers  fhort  and  pertinent :  hence  they  ac- 
quired the  art  of  expreiling  themfelves  with  un- 
common brevity  and  fmamiefs  of  fpeech,  infomuch 
that  a  /,.t. 'cmc  anfu-er  became  proverbial. 

As  10  the  relt  of  their  deportment,  they  were 
to  pay  an  entire  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  k;periors  ;  they  were  to  behave  in  their  pre- 
j'ence  with  great  reverence,  to  rife  before  them,  to 
obferve  them  in  a  compofed  manner,  and  never  to 
break  fJencs  but  v/hen  fpoken  to.  Among  them- 

feives 
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felves  they  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  raillery,  BOOK 
and  to  try  each  other    with  poignant  jells,  which     IV. 
they  were  alfo  in  their  turns   obliged  to  bear  ;  for  Seel,  i . 
to    be  moved  to  ill   temper  by   iuch   things,  was 
thought  extremely  unworthy  of  a  Lacedemonian. 

WHEN  they  rofe  to  man's  eftate,  the  fame  itrain 
of  polity  was  continued.  Tillage,  architecture, 
and  mechanical  crafts  were  configned  to  the  He- 
lotre  :  the  men  of  Sparta  were  not  to  have  any 
employment  but  the  bufmefs  of  war,  to  render 
themfelves  expert  in  military  fcience,  and  to  make 
proof  of  their  activity  and  ilrength.  They  were 
to  be  Grangers  to  all  the  fiftening  lifngmjh merits  or 
love  :  their  courtmips  were  to  be  plain  and  artleis, 
rather  with  a  view  to  advance  the  public  weal  by  a 
numerous  healthy  offspring,  than  for  the  fake  of 
gratifying  a  voluptuous  paffion.  To  effect  this 
the  more  furely,  their  maidens,  as  well  as  their 
youngmen,  were  to  be  practifedm  athletic  exercife, 
to  throw  the  quoit,  and  pitch  the  bar  :  they  were 
taught  not  to  confult  drefs  and  luxurious  ornament, 
but  to  be  hardy,  ftrong,  refolute — fo  that  in  (lead  of' 
ibftnefs  of  feature  and  delicacy  of  frame,  rcbvftnefi 
'>f  body  and  f pi r it  undawiicd  were  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Spart:m  women.  Lycurgus  took  all?* 
efpecial  care  to  render  death  familiar  to  hpartau 
eyes,  and  to  diveft  it  of  its  ufual  horrors.  Contrary 
to  the  Grecian  manner,  he  ordered  the  dead  to  he 
inteired  within  the  city,  and  forbad  all  tears  :-nd 
lamentations  over  them.  'Ihus  did  he,  in  the 
view  of  making  his  Spartans  a  martial  bold  people., 
proclaim  war  againit  every  one  of  the  feelings  oir 
human  nature,  and  endeavour  to  bar.iitj  out  of'h'Ls 
commonwealth  every  paflion,  that  mighr  unbend 
•courage,  and  melt  the  foul  into  a  flow  of  tcrider- 
nefs.  Acccrdingiy,  the  Spartans  became  remark- 
able for  a  ftrength  of  mind,  not  to  be  broken  by 
any  adverfe  occurrence.  They  marched  on  ?>> 

certain 
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BOOK  certain  death,  ferene  and  .compofed.     They  could 
IV.     bear  to  be  bereaved  of  their  children,  without  one 

Seel.  i.  figh.  Parents  even  efteemed  it  an  happinefs,  when 
their  Tons  fell  in  battle.  Nay  mothers  themfelves 
received  this  kind  of  tidings  with  exultation;  and 
hiftory  has  preferved  to  us  the  memorable  reply  of 
the  mother  of  a  Spartan  general,  who,  when  news 
was  brought  that  her  ion  was  no  more,  afked  only, 
•whether  he  had  died  bravely  ? 

THE  military  laws,  which  Lycurgus  inftituted, 
belong  to  this  part  of  his  fyitem,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  notice.  The  men  of  Sparta  were  not 
to  be  admitted  to  go  to  war  before  the  age 
of  thirty.  Their  cities  were  to  be  open  and 
unwalled.  When  they  encamped,  their  centinels 
were  to  be  without  arms.  And  in  battle,  Spartans 
never  were  to  turn  their  backs  before  the  enemy, 
whatever  the  difproportion  of  numbers  :  they  that 
did,  wereaccounted  infamous, Jandbecame  incapable 
of  ever  ferving  their  country.  What  yet  fpeaks 
moft  of  all  the  wifdom  of  Lycurgus,  they  were  not 
to  make  conquers,  nor  to  wage  war  for  any  con- 
fiderable  length  of  time  againlt  the  fame  enemy. 
Plutarch  afiigns  the  reafon,  becaufe  by  thofe 
means  they  might  render  their  enemies  too  well 
exercifed  in  the  arts  of  war.  Other  motives  not 
lefs  cogent  might  have  determined  Lycurgus  to  lay 
down  this  maxim  of  Hate.  It  was  poffible  the  time 
mould  come,  when  Sparta  might  have  no  more 
enemies  to  contend  with.  A  complete  victory  once 
obtained  over  every  power  around  them,  the 
Spartans  would  be  apt  to  forget  the  means  that 
raifed  them  to  empire  ;  they  would  moft  probably 
work  their  own  undoing,  by  finking  into  effemi- 
nacy and  the  love  of  pleafure.  To  obviate  this 
mifchief,  Lycurgus  appointed  them  uninterrupted 
activity  and  vigilance  for  their  portion.  A  further 
inducement  may  have  been  this,  bparta,  by  fub- 

duing 
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diiing  her  neighbours  and  enlarging  her  territories, B  o  o  K 
muft  in  the  end  have  weakened  and  fubverted  her     IV, 
own  itrength.     Whereas,  while  me  abftained  fromSeft.  i . 
conquefts,  whilit  fhe  laboured  only  to  defend  her 
own  borders,  or  to  prevent  the  other  Peloponne- 
fran  dates   from   oppreffing  each  other,  her  forces 
were  kept   whole  and  undivided,  Ihe  became  the 
arbiter  of  all  the  nations  near  her,  and  mufl  have 
obtained  a  much  furer  and  far  more  glorious  em- 
pire, than  any  that  extent  of  dominion  could  have 
conferred  on  her. 

THE  lad  great  concern,  which  demanded  the 
attention  of  Lycurgus,  was  the  manners  of  the 
Spartan  people.  This  excellent  lawgiver  was  fully 
fenfible,  how  little  the  wifdom  of  his  inftitutions 
would  avail,  if  not  fupported  by  the  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Spartans  themfelves.  And  from  the 
ruinous  low  condition  of  fomc  of  the  nations 
among  whom  he  had  been,  as  well  as  from  the  dif- 
tradions  under  which  his  own  country  had  lately 
laboured,  he  well  knew,  what  were  the  fources  of 
thofe  evils  which  generally  lay  kingdoms  wafte. 
Thefe  are  avarice  and  luxury  :  avarice,  the  parent 
of  rapine,  cruelty,  and  injuitice;  and  luxury,  that 
leads  the  way  to  effeminacy  and  weakness.  If  the 
firft  took  place,  the  Spartan  (late  mu(i:  be  torn  by 
civ'l  diflenfions  :  the  rich  would  become  tyranni- 
cal and  oppreiiive ;  the  poor,  difcontented  and  fe- 
ditious.  And  if  luxury  insinuated  itfelf,  it  was 
impoifible  the  difcipline  he  had  eftablifhed  (houid 
be  long  obferved.  Men  foftened  by  p!e_iiui\-,% 
could  not  but  efteem  fuch  fevere  ordinances  griev- 
ous and  intolerable.  Yet  thefe  were  vices,  that 
had  frequently  triumphed  over  the  wi:eit  and  n:o!'c 
cautious  nations.  Lycurgus  therefore:  (truck  out 
a  new  fcheme,  a  fcheme  wondcrous  and  hardly 
credible,  ifantient  hiitory  did  not -fully  warrant 
the  belief  of  it. 
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BOOK  HE  firft  perfuaded  the  landed  men  to  confent  to 
IV.  a  new  divifion  of  lands  :  thofe  of  Laconia  he  di- 
Sedt.  i.videdinto  thirty  thoufand  equal  mares,  and  the 
demefnes  of  Sparta  into  nine  thoufmd.  Each  of 
thefe  was  fuch,  as  to  produce  yearly  feventy  bufhels 
of  grain  for  the  mailer  of  a  family,  and  the  fup- 
port  of  his  children  and  domeiUcs,  and  twelve  for 
his  wife,  which  portion  became  her  dowry, — toge- 
ther with  a  fuitable  quantity  of  grapes  and  olives. 
To  each  child,  as  foon  as  he  was  examined  and 
approved  of  by  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  one  of  thefe 
fhares  was  to  be  affigned. 

BUT  notwithstanding  this  well  concerted  efta- 

blimment,  the  feeds  of  luxury  and  pride  were  ftill 

lurking  in  Sparta      There  were  gold  and  filver, 

rich  furniture,  and  coftly  ornaments,  which  were 

the  property  of  private  perfons.     Lycurgus  then 

determined  to  alter  entirely  the  very  nature  and 

value  of  this  kind  of  goods.     He  forbad  the  ufe  of 

gold  and  filver,  in  place  of  which  he  introduced 

iron  money,  a  heavy,  cumberforne  coin :  fo  that  to 

lay  up  or  remove  a  large  quantity  of  this  fpecies 

of  wealth,  was  a   matter   of    very  great  trouble. 

At    the  fame  time,  he  bammed  all  curious  coftly 

arts,  that  have    their   end  only  in    adminiftering 

to   luxury.     Their  garments  were  to    be  coarfe, 

fafhioned  not    for  delicacy    and    mew,    but  for 

warmth  and  ftrength.    The  cielings  of  their  houfes 

-    were  to  be  wrought  by  no  tool  but  the  ax,  and 

their  gates  and  doors  fmoothed  only  by  the  faw. 

And  laflly,  to  cut  off  all  occafion  to  luxurious  and 

pampered    living,    he  ordered   public   tables,    at 

which  all  were  obliged  to  eat ;  and    if  any    of  the 

higheft  quality  abfented  themfelves,  or  even  feem- 

ed  to  eat  with  a  nice  and  naufeating  ftomach,  they 

were  fined  by   the    magiftrate,  or  at  leaft   treated 

with  all  the  feverity  of  ridicule.     The  fare  which 

was  ferved  at  thefe  common  meals  was  remarkably 

fimple, 
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fimple,  and  as  they  tell  us,  extremely  unfavory,  ex-  B  o  o  K 
cept  to  a  Spartan,  whole  appetite  was  fharpened  by     IV. 
exercife  and  fcarity  diet.     To  fecure  the  economy  Sect.  I. 
alib  of  the  public   tables,  as  well  as  to  render  the 
attendance  on  them    refpectable,  he  directed  that 
the  Poiemarcns  (thole  who  had  diftinguiihed  them- 
felves  by  their  bravery  in  war)  fhould  inlpect  over 
the  feveral  mefles. 

i  HUS  viotoufnefs,  vanity,  and  effeminate  plea- 
fures  difappeared  entirely.  Every  thing  in  Sparta 
was  made  to  breathe  the  fpirit  of  frugality  and 
temperance.  Their  very  lacrifices  were  to  be 
without  pomp  orexpence  ;  they  were  to  be  fimple, 
but  frequent :  '  For,'  laid  Lycurgus,  '  he  that  oi- 
'  fers  cheap  facrifices,  will  have  it  in  his  power  to 

*  approach  the  oftener  to  the  gods  ;  and  it  is  not 

*  the  price  of  our  offerings  that  renders  us  accept- 
'  able  to  the   immortals,  but  the  piety  and  purity 

*  of  his  heart  who  oilers  them.'      The  ftatues  like- 
wife,  which  adorned   their  temples,  were  all  in  a 
military   drefs.      JKven  the  goddefs    of  love,  whole 
foftnefs  of  figure  in  the  other  temples  of  Greece 
ipake  but   too    plainly  the  lultful    pailion  (he  was 
fuppofed  to  infpire,  appeared  at  Sparta  cloathed  ia 
armour,  and  with  a  countenance  fevere  and  firm. 
No   infcriptions    were  permitted  on  their  monu- 
mental (tones,  except   in  honour  of  fuch  as  had 
fallen  in  battle,  or  of  thofe  women  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  fervice  of  the  gods.     Laftly,  he  en- 
joined it  to   them  to  conline    themfelves   to  their 
own  native    mores,  not  to  vifit  foreign  countries, 
nor  ftudy  maritime  affairs  :  for  he  feared  that  the 
example  of  other  nations  might  corrupt  the  Spar- 
tan virtue,  or   that,  if  they    became  powerful  at 
lea,  they   mould   be  tempted  to  make  di'tantcon- 
quefts:  which    not  only,  as    we  have  remarked, 
mufl  have   divided  their  llrength,  but  might  alib 
have  given  an  opportunity  to  ci  izens,  fent  abroad 
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B  o  o  K  to  govern,  of  becoming  tyrannical  and  licentious. 
IV.     Thefe  were  excellent  ordinances  in  the  fcheme  of 

Sect.  i.  Lycurgus  :  for  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  he  did  not  mean 
to  make  the  Lacedemonians  a  wealthy  people, 
\vith  wide  dominion,  and  great  extent  of  power  ; 
he  meant  only  to  render  them  virtuous  and  free, 
and  by  rendering  them  virtuous  and  free,  he 
thought  he  made  them  happy. 

No  means,  divine  or  human,  were  omitted  by 
the  fagacious  legiflator,  to  prevail  on  the  wealthy 
citizens,  efpecially,  to  fubmit  to  thefe  regulations. 
Many  perfons,  no  doubt,  there  were  of  exalted 
worth  in  Sparta,  who  feconded  Lycurgus  in  the  re- 
formation of  their  country.  We  have  already  feen, 
that  he  admitted  twenty-eight  into  his  council 
from  the  very  beginning  :  and  thefe,  hiftorians  tell 
us,  were  the  principal  of  the  Spartan  nobles,  men 
of  weight  and  influence.  Befides,  he  called  reli- 
gion to  his  aid,  pretending  that  Apollo  of  Delphi 
had  given  him  thefe  laws,  with  an  injunction  to 
impofe  them  on  the  Spartan  people. 

BUT  with  all  this,  he  met  with  a  fevere  oppofi- 
tion,  efpecially  in  his  attempt  to  deftroy  the  value 
and  ufe  of  riches.  The  opulent  and  powerful 
could  not  endure  a  project,  that  deprived  them  of 
all  luftre  and  pre-eminence  but  what  arofe  from 
fuperior  virtue.  In  one  of  the  public  aiTemblies 
therefore,  they  raifed  fuch  a  commotion  againfl 
him,  that  Lycurgus  was  obliged  to  confult  his  fafety 
by  flight.  There  happened  an  accident  on  this 
occafion,  than-  which  nothing  could  place  in  a 
flronger  light  the  exalted  worth  and  generofity  of 
foul  of  this  great  Spartan.  As  he  was  haiiening 
away  from  the  tumult,  a  young  man  named  Alc- 
ander,  more  eager  in  purfuit,  came  up  with  him, 
and  while  he  turned  his  head  to  look  on  his  pur- 
fuer,  wounded  him  dangeroufly  in  the  eye.  Ly- 
curgus, with  his  ufual  calmnefs,  turned  about, 
and  Ihewed  his  countrymen  his  reverend  face  co- 
vered 
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veied  with  a  gore  of  blood.     Afhamed  and  con-  BOOK 
founded  at  their  own  ingratitude,  they  offered  him     IV. 
any  reparation,  and  delivered  the  actor  of  the  vio-  Secl.i, 
lent  deeJ  iuto    his  power,  to   be  punifned  as  he 
judged  proper.     Lycurgus  ordered  the  young  man 
to  attend  him  home,  and  to   obferve  his  pleafure. 
There,  without   ufing  the  lead  harfhnefs  towards 
him,  he  fo  wrought  on  him  by  his   excellent  ex- 
ample— by  the  extraordinary  Ibbriety,  the  love  of 
labour,  and  the  wondrous  command  over  himfelf 
which  he  (hewed  in  all  things — that  from,  a  diffo- 
lute  ill-conditioned  youth,  he  became  a  fincere  and 
zealous  admirer  of  Lycurgus,  and  one  of  the  mod 
virtuous  citizens  of  Sparta. 

GREATLY  however  as  we  muil  admire  the  pri- 
vate character  of  Lycurgus,  there  is  much  reafon 
to  queftion,  whether  his  fcheme  of  polity  be  enti- 
tled to  our  full  approbation.  It  is  plain,  that  it 
was  good  in  many  inilances ;  fince,'-by  obfervina;  if, 
Sparta  flourifhed  for  a  long  fuccellion  of  ages.  But 
furely  fome  of  his  inititutions  may  be  ccnfured 
without  inju (lice.  In  the  nrtl  place,  the  Spartans, 
it  feems,  were  to  become  altogether  a  military  na- 
tion. For  what  purpofe  ?  Was  not  liberty  to  be 
purchafed,  but  at  the  expence  of  the  liberal  fci- 
ences,  and  of  all  the  gentler  ornaments  of  the 
mind  ?  Is  it  not  poffible,  that  a  people  mould  be 
brave,  virtuous,  happy — and  be  allo  a  literate,  po- 
lite, accomplimed  people  ? — Lycurgus  took  el'pe- 
cial  care,  that  the  Spartans  (houid  be  trained  up  in 
all  the  difcipline  of  war,  that  they  fhould  be  of  ro- 
buft  body,  and  of  foul  intrepid.  But  did  he  not 
at  the  fame  time  make  them  rough,  fierce,  and 
cruel  ?  This  very  people  became,  as  might  have  been 
forefeen,  the  woril  and  huughtieil  of  mailers,  the 
mod  infulting  and  mercilefs  conquejors,— Indeed 
a  kind  of  inhumanity  runs  through  the  whole  of 
Lycurgus1  inflitutions.  The  ordering  to  death 
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Boo  K  thofe  infants,  which    happened  to  come  into  the 
IV.      world  with  a  weak  and  delicate  frame,  is  not  even 
Seel.  i.  to  be  thought  of  without  horror.     It  is  pad  con- 
ceiving, how  a  legiflator  could  enjoin,  or  a  people 
fubmir  to  a  law  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature. — That 
other  cuflom  alfo,  of  befprinkling  annually  the  al- 
tar of  Diana  with  the  blood  of  their  children,  and 
fuffering  fome  of  them  to  expire  under  the  feverity 
of  the  ftrokes,  what  an  idea  does  it  afford  of  the 
Spartan  manners  ?  Compare  this  altar  of  blood  with 
the  altar  of  mercy  which  the  generous  Athenians 
creeled,  and  fay  to  which  we  mould  give  the  pre- 
ference.— Then  how  ftrange  was  it  for  mothers  to 
exult  in  the  death  of  their  fon«,  becaufe  they  had 
fallen  in  battle!  Whence  came  it  to  be  a  crime  at 
Sparta,  to  have  natural  affection?  May  we  not  love 
our  country,  and  yet  drop  a  tear  over  the  afhes  of 
the  brave  and  good  who  die  in  her  defence  ?  Other 
legiflators  have  thought  this  noble  concern  adorned 
a  man,  and  made  the  heart  better.     Homer  him- 
felf,  who  underftood  fo  well  the  propriety  of  na- 
ture, reprefents  his  braved   hero  weeping  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  beloved  Patroclus.  -  Neither 
is  a  greater  depth  of  penetration  difcernible  in  a 
political  fyflem,  which  confined  a   nation  to  the 
trade  of  war  fmgly,  making  no   provifion,  when 
they  fhould  have  rendered  themfelves   fiiperior  to 
their  enemies,  againft  their  finking  into  floth  and 
inactivity.     The  ufe  of  arms,  and  the  roughnefs 
and   hardmips  of  a    military  life,  were  to  be  the 
only  bufmefs  of  the   Spartan  people;  and  if  they 
ever  mould  become  completely  victorious,  from  that 
day    Spaita  might  date  her   ruin.     The   barrier 
which  Lycurgus  oppofed  to  this  obvious  danger, 
by   forbidding  conquefts,  or  long  wars  with   the 
fame  enemy,  was   too  feeble.     Victory  is  licenti- 
ous :  and  a  nation,  which  has  once  triumphed  over 
the  hazards  of  a  dangerous  war,  and  fees  conquefts 

open 
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open  before  it,  will    not  eafily  reftrain  ambition, Bo  o  K 
•will  not  prefer  the  fparing  to  the  utter  reduction  of     IV. 
its  enemies — It   becomes  us  alfo  to   remark,  that  Sect,  i. 
Lycurgus  feems   very  little   to  have  confuhed  the 
virtue  and  decency  of  the  Spartan  women.     Their 
maidens  were  allowed  to  wear  loofe  garments,  to 
enter  into  the   athletic  lifts,  and   to  wreftle  with 
men.   Hufbands  were  permitted  to  lend  their  wives 
to  the  firft  that  liked  them.     So  that  the  Spartans 
were  as  indelicate  in  their  fentiments,  as  they  were 
uncouth  and  rugged  in  their  manners  ;  and  their 
women  were  famed  for  nothing  lefs  than  their  mo- 
deft  y  and  refervsdnefs. 

THK  beft  excufe,  that  can  be  offered  for  thefe 
blemimes  in  the  J^partan  code,  is  the  anxiety  of  its 
author  to  fecure  the  main  purpofe  he  had  in  view, 
that  of  preferving  freedom  and  independency  to 
his  countrymen  ;  which  object  he  fuppofed  could 
no  otherwife  be  attained,  but  by  making  them  a 
brave  martial  nation.  No  virtue  was  to  be  culti- 
vated among  them,  but  what  had  a  tendency  to 
military  dilcipline ;  to  render  the  people  rough 
and  adventurous,  carelefs  of  all  glory  but  the  gio- 
ry  of  arms,  infenfible  of  every  pleafure  and  every 
paflion  that  might  foften  and  enervate,  able  to  en- 
dure the  inclemencies  of  the  feafoiis  and  the  extre- 
mities of  want ;  to  teach  them  an  entire  obedience 
to  their  commanders,  and  to  bear  minds  refolute 
and  unfhaken  amid  the  moft  trying  dangers.  And 
thus  far  his  fcheme  was  attended  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs.  For  lurely  never  was  there  a  people  more 
frugal  and  abftemious  at  home,  or  more  to  be 
feared  in  war :  never  was  there  a  people  more  firm 
under  difficulties,  or  that  met  the  wound  of  death 
with  more  conilancy  and  chearfulnefs,  As  to 
their  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  country, 
they  praclifed  it  to  the  higheft  degree.  Generals 
at  the  head  of  victorious  armies  laid  down  their 

command 
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Boo  K  command  immediately,  if  but  the  mcanefl  Spartan 
IV.  brought  them  the  Scytale  of  relocation  from  the  fu- 
Sec~t  i .  preme  magiftrates  of  Sparta.  This  Scytale  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  narrow  fcroll  of  parchment,  on 
which  the  orders  were  written.  Together  with 
his  com  million  the  general  received  from  the  ma- 
gidratesa  fnort  ftaff,  the  exact  duplicate  of  which 
in  length  and  thickneis  the  magiftrates  kept  to 
themfelves,  and  rolled  on  it  a  flip  of  parchment, 
when  they  had  occafion  to  write  any  orders  :  the 
parchment  was  rolled  off,  and  fent  to  the  general, 
who,  by  applying  it  to  his  own  ftaff,  was  immedi- 
diately  informed  what  the  pleafure  of  the  govern- 
ment was.  And  with  this  fimple  inftrument  did 
Sparta  command  more  forcibly,  than  could  the 
mi,t>htieft  fovereign  with  his  band  of  armed  mi- 
nifters. 

IT  is  furprifmg  however,  fince  the  grand  object 
of  Lycurgus  was  to  render  Sparta  a  military   na- 
tion, that  he  mould  have  fallen  upon  the  inconfift- 
ency  of  limiting  the  number  of  his  people  to  thirty- 
nine   thoufand  men,   that   being    the  number   of 
mares  of  land  affigned  to  male  children,  when  pro- 
nounced  healthy   and   vigorous.     If  at  any  time 
there  uere  more  perfons  than  there  were  lots,  the 
ufage  was,  to  fend  the  fuperfluous  number  abroad 
in  colonies.     rlhe  ftrength  of  any   country  is  the 
multitude  of  its   inhabitants  ;  of  a  military  one 
more   particularly,    whofe    forces   mufl  be  often 
thinned  by  the  chance  of  war.     But  this  contri- 
vance that  the  denizens  mould  not  exceed  a  certain 
proportion  was   the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  at 
the  fame  time  the  territory  of  Laconia  was  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  Haves,  who    mud  have  been 
far  more   numerous  than   their   mafters,  fince  it 
was  to  them  that  the  culture  of  all  the  lands,  and 
the  exercife  of  every   ufeful  art,  were   entrufted. 
The  ill  effects   of  not   preferving  the   balance  of 

numbers 
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numbers  between  thefe  two  orders  of  men  difco-  BOOK 
vered  themfelves  prefently,  efpecially  as  the  new  IV. 
fyftem  of  Lycurgus  made  no  change  in  the  fortune  Sect,  i. 
of  the  unhappy  flaves  (who  were  all  denominated  He- 
lots} except  that  of  beitowing  on  them  a  larger  por- 
tion of  wretchednefs.  Nothing  but  danger  was  to 
be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  men  irritated  by  ill 
ufage,  if  permitted  to  encreafe  continually  in  num- 
ber. Lycurgus  therefore  is  faid  to  have  intro- 
duced a  method,  as  well  to  prevent  that  encreafe, 
as  to  accuftom  the  Spartan  youth  to  the  trade  of 
war  at  the  expence  of  the  unfortunate  Helots.  A 
number  of  young  Spartans  were  feat  forth  armed 
with  daggers,  and  charged  to  lie  in  wait  for  the 
flaves,  as  they  were  difperfed  abroad  in  the  fields, 
or  returning  homeward  at  night,  and  to  deftroy 
the  ableft  and  moft  warlike  of  them.  Of  thefe 
bloody  executions  we  find  too  many  inflances  in 
the  Spartan  hiftory.  It  muft  be  confefled,  Plutarch 
endeavours  to  clear  Lycurgus  of  the  guilt  of  fuch 
barbarity,  and  pretends  it  was  a  political  contri- 
vance pofterior  to  his  days.  However,  other  wri- 
ters infift,  that  he  himfelf  was  the  author  of  it.  It 
was  called  x^i/*,  or  the  ainbufcade,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  thefe  poor  uvfufpefting  flaves  were 
murdered.  In  after  times,  to  give  a  kind  of  co- 
lour to  this  act  of  inhumanity,  it  was  cuftomary 
for  the  Ephori,  at  their  entrance  into  office,  fo- 
lemnly  to  denounce  war  againfl  them.  But  who- 
ever was  theadvifer  of  this  execrable  expedient,  it 
is  certain,  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus  fubjecled 
thofe  miferable  men  to  many  dreadful  indignities. 
They  were  to  be  forced  to  drink  to  excefs,  and 
then  were  to  be  led,  by  way  of  fhew,  to  the  public 
halls,  that  the  bpartan  children  might  fee  what  a 
beailly  vice  was  drunkennefs.  They  were  neither 
to  fpeak,  nor  look,  nor  walk,  as  freemen.  They 
were  not  even  permitted  to  learn  any  fongs  in 
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Boo  K  praife  of  liberty  and   martial   coinage,  left    they 
IV.      ihould  infpire  them  wi:h  nobler  fentiments,  and 

Se£t.  i.   elevate  them  to  a  defire  of  treeiom. 

THE  inilitutioa  of  the  Ephori,  thofe  magiftrates 
of  whom  we  havejufl  made  mention  above,  is  ge- 
rerally  fuppofed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of 
Theopompus,  who   lived  three   generations  after 
Lycurgus      'I  hey  were  defigned  to  temper  the  ex- 
orbitant power  of  the  fenate,  and  had  even  an  au- 
thority over  the  kings    themfelves.     They  were  to 
be  five  in  number,  to  be  chofen  out  of  the  people, 
and  to  be  elected  annually.     Their  privileges  were 
very  exttnfivc.     They  could  enquire  into  the  con- 
duel  of  all  magiilrates  xvhatfoever ;   they  could  de- 
clare war,  and  make  peace  ;.  they  could  raife  forces, 
and  appoint  the  funds  lor  their  maintenance.    But 
withal   no  ad  of  theirs  was  valid,  except  the  five 
concurred  unanimoufiy.     This  new  appointment 
does  not  fecm  to  have  owed  its  rife  to  any  experi- 
enced defect  in  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus.     It  is 
rather  probable,  that  king  Theopompus  found  him- 
felf,  by  his  own  mifmar.agement,  obliged  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  thefe  new  officer?,  to  filence  the  mur- 
murs of  the  people  div<.  fled  by  him  of  their  privi 
leges,  and  to  reltore  the  balance  of  power  which 
he   had  imprudently  deflroyed.     For  this  Theo- 
pompus was  he,  who  invented  the  famous  Rhetra 
quoted  above,  by  which  the  people  were  forbidden 
to  propound  any  thing  to  the  fenate,  and  left  in 
poileiiion  only  of  the  right  of  admitting  or  reject- 
ing.    From  that  time,  no  meafures  could  be  de- 
bated  on,  but    what   the   council   of  tiutrtty-eigkt 
thought  proper  to    bring  forward.     The  ftorm  of 
popular  refentment.  excited   by  fo  great  a  change 
in  their  polity,  gather  ng  faft  upon  Theopompus, 
he  fought  a  fhelter  to  himfelf  under  the  plaufible 
meafure  of  indituting  the   Kphori.     And  it  is  cer- 
tain, thele  magiftrates  for  fome  time  were  of  ex- 
cellent 
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cellent  ufe.     They  ac~led  as  guardians  of  the  laws,  BOOK 
and  greatly  advanced  the  pubiic  peace  and  profpe-      IV. 
rity  :  but  at  length  they  degenerated,      ihe  excef-  Se&  .1. 
five  power,  with  which  they  were  invefted,  tempted 
them  to  the  abufe  of  it :  they  trampled  under  foot 
the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  and  were  the  firft  in 
Sparta  that  gave  the  example  of  luxury  and  diflb- 
lute  manners. 

OBJECTIONS  have  been  made  againft  the  origi- 
nal frame  of  the  Spartan  fenate,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  equally  well  founded  with  thofe  that  lie 
againft  the  ad  million  of  the  Ephori.  It  has  been 
urged,  that  the  fenatorial  age  was  too  advanced, 
fixty  years  carrying  us  beyond  the  feafon  when  our 
abilities  are  in  their  full  vigour ;  and  that  the  pow- 
er of  this  body  was  dangerous  on  a  double  account, 
becaufe  it  was  a  power  not  accountable  either  to 
kings  or  people,  and  becaufe  it  was  enjoyed  for 
life.  But  it  mould  be  confidered,  that  if  the  people 
had  been  poffeffed  of  the  privilege  of  electing  fre- 
quently new  fenators,  the  balance  of  power  mufl: 
have  leaned  too  much  to  their  fide,  and  the  autho- 
rity and  dignity  of  the  regal  majefty  mufl  have 
funk  to  nothing. — For  the  age  required  to  qualify  a 
fenator  it  may  be  pleaded,  that  the  conftitutions  of 
that  frugal  people  laded  much  longer  than. do  thofe 
of  luxurious  and  effeminate  nations  ;  and  a  Spar- 
tan of  Hxty  had  many  years  of  health  and  vigour 
yet  before  him.  Then,  this  is  a  period  of  life, 
at  which  the  feverifh  paflions  have  fubfided,  and 
men  are  cool  and  experienced.  So  that  it  was  not 
tp  be  apprehended,  that  fuch  men  as  thefe,  men 
of  nolle  birth,  who  had  come  late  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  power,  and  had  been  ior  fixty  years  learn- 
ing obedience  and  fubjection  to  the  laws,  fhould 
readily  join  in  any  of  the  deflrutlive  fchemes, 
either  of  a  fiery  ambitious  king,  or  of  a  turbulent 
feditious  mulmude.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  the 

honours 
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Boo  K  honours  of  the  Spartan   fenators  were  limited  to 
IV.       their  perfons  :  their  fons  did  not  inherit ;  they  had 

Seel,  i.  no  way  of  rifing  to  the  like  degree  of  eminence, 
but  by  approving  themfclves  faithful  and  virtuous 
citizens. 

A  FORM  of  government,  in  which  the  powers  of 
kings,  nobles,  and  people  were  fo  happily  attem- 
pered and  blended,  might  have  been  left  to  itfelf, 
and  to  the  experience  of  its  falutary  effects,  with- 
out calling  in  the  fupport  of  artifice  for  fecuring  its 
duration.  It  is  recorded  however,  that  Lycurgus 
employed  a  very  extraordinary  fineife  to  perpetuate 
his  laws.  As  foon  as  thefe  were  eftablimed  at 
Sparta,  he  pretended  there  was  one  thing  remain- 
ing, which  he  could  not  impart  to  them  before  he 
had  confulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ;  and  he  exact- 
ed an  oath  from  his  countrymen,  that  they  would 
obferve  his  laws  till  he  returned.  He  then  fet  out 
for  Delphi,  but  firmly  determined  never  to  fee 
Sparta  more.  When  he  had  enquired  of  the  ora- 
cle concerning  the  plan  of  polity  he  had  introduced, 
and  received  for  ani'wer  that  Sparta  fhould  be  happy 
as  longas  Jbe  obferied  /'/,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  a  voluntary  abftinence,  and  ordered  his  body 
to  be  burned,  and  his  afhes  to  be  thrown  into  the 
fea,  that  the  Spartans  never  might  be  releafed  from 
the  oath  they  had  taken.  If  this  flory  be  true 
(for  fome  hiflorians  are  filent  about  it,  though  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted,  had  it  been  generally 
fuppofed  fac\)  we  cannot  refufe  the  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  the  zeal  of  the  patriot,  while  as  chrif- 
tians  we  deplore  the  blindneis  of  the  pagan,  who 
could  perfuade  himfelf  he  was  fupreme  lord  of  his 
own  life,  and  might  difpofeof  it  when  and  how  he 
pleafed. 


BOOK 
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BOOK          IV. 


SECTION    II. 


FORTIFIED  by  that  extraordinary  form  of g  0  0 
difcipline  we  have  now  defcribed,  the  Spar-  jy 
tans  did  not  long  retain  in  remembrance  the  direc- 
dons  of  Lycurgus,  '  that  they  ihould  reft  content- 
*  ed  within  their  own  territories,  and  endeavour  on- 
1  ly  to  defend  them.'  Pretences  were  not  wanting 
to  their  ambition  ;  and  they  foon  became  the  fpoil- 
ers  and  ravagers  of  every  neighbouring  ftate,  the 
f>e/i  of  war  to  all  around  them.  1'his  is  the  light, 
in  which  reafon  beholds  the  glory  of  all  thofe  con- 
querors who  wield  the  fword,  not  of  juftice,  but 
of  violence  and  oppreffion  :  and  in  this  light  may 
the  Spartans  defervedly  be  conlidered.  It  is  true, 
at  home  they  were  a  virtuous  people,  hardy,  tem- 
perate, of  minds  well  governed,  and  inacceffible 
to  thofe  paffions  which  are  generally  the  bane  of 

human 
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BOOK  human  greatnefs.     Neverthelefs  what  was  all  this, 
IV.      but  a  courfe  of  difcipline  for  war,  that  they  might 

Sect.  2.  be  prepared  lo  invade  and  defolate  ?  Their  very 
virtues  were  the  ruin  of  their  unhappy  neighbours. 
It  muft  be  confeffed,  the  time  ca>ne  when  they 
afted  an  illuftrious  part,  when  they  fought  in  a 
glorious  caufe,  for  the  common  liberties  of  Greece. 
But  far  different  were  many  of  the  achievements  of 
which  Sparta  had  to  boaft,  as  the  reader  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  from  the  detail  of  wars  we  are 
going  to  enter  upon. 

SOON  after  the  death  of  I  ycurgus,  the  Spartans 
made  trial  of  their  force  of  arms,  by  attacking  the 
Achaeans  and  thofe  of  Argos.  But  their  moft  me- 
morable expedition  was  againft  the  Arcadians. 
They  were  a  people,  to  whom  the  Spartans  feem 
to  have  borne  an  inveterate  enmity.  Perhaps  the 
rich  pa!:urages  and  rural  wealth,  which  the  Ar- 
cadians pofleffed,  tempted  thefe  frequent  invafions. 
Whatever  was  the  motive,  they  marched  againft 
Tegea,  a  city  near  to  the  borders  of  Laconia.  Cha- 
rilaus  was  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedemonian  army  : 
and  fo  allured  were  they  of  victory,  that  they 
brought  with  them  chains  to  bind  their  future 
captives.  But  the  Tegeans  were  determined  to 
fell  dear  their  liberties  :  they  fought  therefore  with 
that  vigour  which  defpair  infpirts  ;  and  even  their 
women  appeared  in  battle,  and  charged  the  Lace- 
demonians. This  brave  refillance  was  attended 
with  the  fnccefs  it  deferved.  Charilaus  was  to- 
tally routed  :  he  and  a  great  part  of  his  army- 
were  made  prifoners,  and  bound  with  the  very 
chains  they  had  prepared  for  the  Tegeans.  Not- 
withftanding,  fhortly  after,  the  too  generous  vic- 
tors releafed  them,  on  their  taking  a  folemn  oath, 
that  the  Lacedemonians  mould  never  invade  Ar- 
cadia more :  an  oath  which,  hiftorians  tell  us. 

was 
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was    religioufly  obferved,    until  Sparta    found  it  B  o  o  K 
her  intereft  to  break  it.  ^  IV. 

ARCHELAUS  died  about  this  time,  and  left  the  Sect. 2. 
throne  to  Teleclus  :  Charilaus   likewife  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Nicander.     The    fate  of  Tele- 
clus is    memorable.     He  was  killed  in  the  temple 
of  Diana  on  the  Meflenian  borders,  as  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  defend  the  honour  of  certain  Spar- 
tan virgins  to   whom    the  Meflenians  would  have 
offered  violence.     So  pretend  the  Spartans.     But 
the  Meflenians  fay,  it  was  the  treachery  of  Tele- 
clus that  occafioned  his  death  ;  becaufe  they  who 
appeared  to  be  virgins  were  no   other  than  young 
warriors    in   female    habits,  whom    Teleclus  had 
brought  with  him  to  this  temple  in  order  to  feize 
fome    of  the  principal    of  the   Meflenian  nobles. 
However  the  fad  may  have  been,  it  drew  import- 
ant confequences,  being  the  avowed  reafon  for  the 
Meflenian  war,  when  the  real  incentive  moft  pro- 
bably was,  the  defire  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  in- 
vade MefTenia,  and  to  extend  their  dominion  over 
one  of  the  faired  countries  of  Peloponnefus.     The 
care  of  this  war  fell  to   Alcamenes,  fon  of  Tele- 
clus. 

As  foon  as  Alcamenes  had  raifed  a  fufficient  force,  Bef.  chrift 
he  entered  Meflenia,  and  took  Amphea,  a  place  74t* 
of  fome  ftrength,  without  the  leaft  oppofition  ;  for 
fo  expeditious  was  his  march,  that  he  found  the 
gates  of  the  city  open,  as  in  times  of  peace.  He 
neverthelefs  wreaked  his  utmoft  vengeance  on  the 
inhabitants,  putting  them  all  to  the  fword  without 
didinftion  of  age  or  fex,  even  in  the  midit  of  the 
temples  of  their  gods.  Kuphaes,  who  was  then  on 
the  Meflenian  throne,  undifmayed  by  this  difafter, 
managed  the  war  with  great  bravery  and  conduct. 
He  harraffed  continually  the  Lacedemonian  army, 
and  refufed  to  venture  an  engagement,  till  his  fol- 
diers  had  acquired  fufficient  (kill  to  .engage  on  equal 

terms. 
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Boo  K  terms.     At  length  in  the  fourth  year  he  offered 
IV.     them   battle,  and  obtained   fuch   advantage  over 

Seft.  2.  them,  that  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  Laco- 

nia.     Alcamenes  did  not  long  furvive  this  ill  fuc- 

c  '738™    cefs  :  he  was  fucceeded  by  Polydorus,  his  fon.  Ni- 

cander  dying  alfo,  the  crown  defcended  to  his  fon 

Theopompus. 

THESE  two  princes  engaged  warmly  in  the  war, 
and  laid  wafle  all  Meffenia.  The  devaftation  of 
their  country  brought  on  this  wretched  people  a 
dreadful  encreafe  of  evils,  the  horrors  of  famine 
and  peftilence.  Borne  down  by  the  weight  of  mif- 
fortune,  the  Mefienians  refolved  to  abandon  all 
their  cities,  and  to  retire  to  the  top  of  the  high 
mountain  Ithome,  where  they  determined  to  pre- 
ferve  their  liberties,  or  die  in  the  defence  of  them. 
At  the  fame  time,  a  perfon  was  fent  to  confult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  who  brought  back  for  anfwer, 
'  that  the  war  would  end  in  the  extermination  of 
'  the  MeiTenian  people,  unlefs  a  virgin  of  the  blood 
e  of  the  Epytidas,'  fo  was  the  royal  family  of 
Meflenia  called,  '  were  offered  up  a  victim  to  the 
4  gods.'  The  diftraded  Mefienians  complied  with 
the  bloody  injunction  ;  and  Ariflomenes,  a  prince 
of  the  royal  race,  facrificed  his  daughter  with  his 
own  hand.  Infpired  with  new  confidence,  the 
people  now  promifed  themfelves  victory  over  their 
enemies  ;  and  a  numerous  army  of  Lacedemonians 
appearing  before  Ithome,  a  battle  enfued,  in  which 
both  parties  fought  with  inveterate  rage  and  obfti- 
nacy.  When  it  was  doubtful  which  party  mould 
prevail,  Euphaes,  expofing  himfelf  too  far  in  the 
battle,  received  a  wound,  and  fell :  his  faithful 
Meffenians  rufhed  to  the  place  with  redoubled  fury, 
and  having  bravely  recovered  the  body  of  their 
dying  king,  brought  him  back  to  Ithome,  where 
Bef.  chrift  he  expired  in  fome  few  days.  This  happened  about 
7*9*  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  war. 

IN 
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IN  the  (lead  of  Euphaes,  Ariftomenes  was  feated  BOOK 
on  the  throne,  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  many     IV. 
competitors;  and   he   foon   (hewed,  how  well  he  Sect.  2, 
deferved  the  preference.     He  not   only  confirmed 
his  countrymen  in  the   proiecution  of  a  war,  on 
the  fuccefs  of  which  it    depended   whether  they 
{hould  continue  to    be   free,  or  become  Haves  to 
the  Lacedemonian  power ;  but  alfo  in  every  thing 
he  approved  himfelf  the  father  of  his  people.     He 
ftudied  to  gain  their   affections  by  all  the  arts  of 
affability  and  gentlenefs  ;  and  even  thofe  who  had 
been  his  competitors  for  the   crown  he  adorned 
with  diftinguifhed  honours.     Befides,    he  courted 
the  alliance  of  the  other  Peloponnefian  dates,  la- 
bouring much  to  unite  them  together  againft  the 
ambitious    and  cruel  defigns    of  Sparta  :  and  ac- 
cordingly, the  Arcadians,  the  Sicyonians,  and  the 
Argives  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  Meilenians,  and 
marched   to    their  relief.     This    was  a  feafonable 
reinforcement  to  Ariftomenes  ;  for  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, affiired  by  the  Corinthians,  were  preparing 
to  attack  him.     Ariftomenes  was   now  in  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  them  ;  and  the  two  armies  engag- 
ing together,  the  Lacedemonians  were  totally  de- 
feated.    Some  fay,  that  Theopotnpus  himfelf  was 
taken  prifoner,  and  that   he,  with    three  hundred 
Spartans,  were  by  the  exafperated   MefTenians  fa- 
crificed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  of  Ithome.     But, 
with  all  this  gleam  of  fuccefs,  Ariftomenes  beheld 
his  country  a  ruinous  wafte,  arid  his  brave  Mefie- 
nians  reduced  to  a  handful  of  people  ;  and  under 
thefe  circumfhinces,  he   faw  it  was  impoflible  but 
Ithome  muft  in  the  end  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
enemy.     He  was  alfo  terrified  by  ill-boding  omens 
and    menacing  oracles,    the    contrivances   of  the 
priefts,  who   apparently    had  fold   themfelves    to 
the  Spartan  intereft.     All  thefe  things  funk  the 
fpirit  of  the  unfortunate  prince  :    he  fell  into  a 

deep 
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BOOK  deep  melancholy,  and  flew  himfelf  at  the  tomb  of 
IV.      his  daughter.    Ithorne  was  foon  after  taken  by  the 

Seel:.  2.  Lacedemonians,  and  levelled  with  the  ground  ; 
and  the  wretched  remains  of  the  Meflenian  people 
C  743-n  were  condemned  to  a  hard  and  rigorous  bondage. 
At  firft  indeed,  the  Lacedemonians  behaved  to- 
wards them  with  fome  appearance  of  lenity, 
prompted  by  policy,  no  doubt  :  but  the  natural 
temper  of  Sparta  foon  prevailed,  and  Mefienia 
was  made  to  feel  all  the  barbarity  of  thofe  merci- 
lefs  conquerors.  The  firft  Meflenian  war  had  laded 
twenty  years,  and  perhaps  to  the  tedious  length 
of  it  may  in  part  be  afcribed  the  inflitution  of  the 
Ephori  by  Theopompus  :  he  found  it  neceflary  to 
compofe  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Sparta,  and  to 
purchafe  peace  at  home,  at  any  price. 

NOT  content  with  a  fmgle  enemy,  the  Spartans 
had  in  the  height  of  this  war,  and  about  the  time 
when  the  Meflenians  retired  to  Ithome,  engaged 
themfelves  in  a  difpute  with  the  Argives  concern- 
ing the  territory  of  Thyrea,  a  city  fituate  between 
Laconia  and  Argolis.  The  extraordinary  feat  of 
valour,  performed  on  this  occafion  by  Othryades 
the  Spartan,  renders  this  difpute  worthy  of  notice. 
It  had  been  agreed,  that  three  hundred  men  mould 
be  chofen  on  each  fide,  by  whofe  fwords  the  claim 
mould  be  decided.  •  They  met  accordingly,  and 
fought  fo  furioufly,  that  all  the  Lacedemonians 
lay  as  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  of  the  Ar- 
gives two  only  remained  alive,  who  ran  to  Argos 
to  bring  the  tidings  of  their  viclory.  It  happened, 
that  one  of  the  Spartans,  named  Othryades,  was 
not  quite  dead.  After  the  departure  of  the  Argive 
champions,  this  man  raifed  himfelf  on  piles  of 
broken  lances,  and  having  drawn  together  as 
many  mields  as  lay  within  his  reach,  he  ere£led  a 
trophy  of  them,  and  with  his  own  blood  wrote  on 
the  uppermoft  thefe  words :  To  Jupiter  the  con- 
queror 
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queror,  guardian  of  trophies,  Othryades  the  Spartan  BOOK 
ere  ft  s  this :  then,  unwilling  to  furvive  his  compa-      IV. 
nions,  he  flew  himfelf.     The  doubtful  iffue  of  this  Sect.  2. 
combat  occafioned  a  frefli  ditpute  between  the  two 
flates,  and  a  new   war,  in  which  victory  declared 
itfelf  on  the  fide  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

SOON  alter  the  conclufion  of  the  MefTenian  war, 
Polydorus  was  treacherously  aflfaffinated  in  Sparta. 
It  does  not  appear,  what  provocation  could  incite 
the  murderer  to  this ;  for  hiflorians  make  very  ho- 
nourable mention  of  his  many  virtues,  of  his  mo- 
deration efpecially,  and  his  flricl  regard  to  jufHce. 
And  in  fuch  high  efteein  was  his  memory  held  by 
his  countrymen,  that  they  ordered  his  effigies  to 
be  engraven  on  the  public  feal  which  the  magif- 
trates  of  Sparta  were  to  make  ufe  of.  Not  impro- 
bably the  fiercenefs  of  the  Spartan  fpirit,  when  it 
was  not  allowed  to  fpend  itfelf  in  wars  a'-road,  was 
apt  to  break  out  into  domeilic  violences  of  this  na- 
ture. 

NEXT  to  Polydorus  reigned  his  fon  Eurycrates; 
and  to  Theopompus  fucceeded  his  grandfon  Zeu- 
xidamus.  In  the  reign  of  thefe  two  kings  a  confpi- 
racy  was  formed,  which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal 
to  the  ftate  of  Sparta.  There  are  very  uncertain 
accounts  concerning  the  rife  of  it ;  though  it  is  . 
plain  how  dangerous  it  was  reputed,  from  the  ex- 
treme and  uncommon  lenity  (hewn  to  thofe  who 
were  engaged  in  it.  No  punimment  was  inflicted 
on  them ;  but  by  a  public  decree  permiffion  was 
given  to  them  to  fail  over  to  Italy,  in  order  to  be 
fettled  there.  Accordingly  they  got  pofleflion  of 
Tarentum,  where  they  became  a  prosperous  and 
celebrated  people.  By  Juftin  this  attempt  is  called 
the  confpiracy  of  the  Partheniis,  whofe  relation  of 
it  carries  very  much  the  air  of  a  fable.  According 
to  him  and  fume  others,  when  the  Lacedemonians  , 
under  Theopompus  inarched  againft  the  MeiTeni- 
VOL.  I.  P  ans, 
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BOOK  aRSy  they  took  a  fo'emn  oath,  that  t'hey  wou4d  ne- 
IV,     ver  return  home  till  they  had  fubjugated  Meflfenia 

Sc£t.  'i.  entirely.  The  brave  refinance  they  met  with 
delayed-  them  longer  than  they  had  expected  :  and 
repeated  complaints  came  from  Sparta,  that,  whilft 
they  were  earned  aga-i-rtfl:  fheir  enemies,  they  werd 
carelefs  of  the  ericfeafe  of  the  Spa-rtan  people. 
Upon  this  it  was  decreed,  that  as  many  of  the 
young  men  as  were  under  age  at  the  beginning  of 
the  expedition,  and  fo  had  not  taken  the  oath, 
mould  have  leave  to  return  to  Sparta,  and  be  al- 
lowed the  promifcuous  ufe  of  all  the  nil-married 
women.  The  fons  who  were  born  from  this  com- 
merce were  called  Parthenias,;  or  the  fons  of  the 
maidens.  Bat  when  the  Lacedemonians  returned 
from-  the  war,  and  the  young  men  found  them- 
felves  negle&ed,  having  neither  parents  nor  inhe- 
ritance to  claim,  they  began  to  form  intrigues, 
and  confpired  with  the  Helots  to  fall  on  the  citi- 
zens in  the  next  general  aflembly.  This  was  a  for- 
midable coufpira^y,  and  might  have  proved  too 
difficult  for  the  magiftrates  :  and  therefore  was  (his 
expedieat  made  ufe  of,  both  to  fave  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  raife  thofc  unfortunate  perfons  to  a 
more  happy  condition.  Phalanthus,  the  firfr.  ad- 
vifer  of  the  meafure,  was  appointed  leader  of  the 
colony.  So  much  of  this  ftory  is  very  likely  to 
be  faft,  that  the  young  men  here  fpokenof  were  a 
fuperfiux  of  citizens,  who  found  themfelves  with- 
out inheritance,  becaufe  the  thirty-nine  thoufand 
lots  were  already  difpofed  of,  and  thence  were 
tempted  to  overturn  the  conftitution  of  a  country, 
in  which,  though  their  native  land,  they  experi- 
enced the  treatment  of  foreigners. 

As  to  any  other  tran&dions  of  thefe  two  kings, 
hiftory  is  filent.  Eurycrates  was  fucceeded  in  the 
Spartan  throne  by  Anaxander  his  fon,  Zeuxida- 
iii  us  by  his  fon  An?.xida:nus.  Their  reign  was 

rendered 
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rendered  memorable  by  a  fecond  MefTenian  war.  BOOK 
'I  he  oppreiTed  Meflenians  could  no  longer  bear  the  IV. 
galling  yoke  of  Sparta,  and  the  various  indignities  Sect.  2. 
which  the  pride  of  their  iniulting  matters  impofed 
on  them.  Ariftomenes,  a  prince  of  the  royal  houfe 
of  Meilenia,  was  the  principal  encourager  to  this 
revolt.  The  page  of  hiftory  prefents  few  charac- 
ters fo  nearly  am  .verable  to  ihe  imagined  perfecti- 
on of  an  hero.  Arifiomenes  was  enterprifmg,  in- 
trepid, dilmtereded,  of  found  judgment,  of  ho- 
nour unblemifhed,  and  of  heart  truly  faithful  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty  and  of  his  country.  His  lirft 
endeavour  was  to  ilrengthen  himfelf  by  alliances. 
For  this  purpofe  he  made  his  application  to  thofe 
of  Arcadia  and  Argos,  judging  tiiat  they  could  net 
but  behold  with  jealous  eyes  the  power  of  Sparta, 
.and  would  gladly  feize  every  opportunity  of  humb- 
ling the  haughtinefs  of  this  ambitious  neighbour. 
His  conjectures  were  not  groundlefs.  Ihey  ap- 
proved his  project,  and  promifed  him  afliftance. 
This  fecond  war  with  Meflenia  broke  out  in  about 
forty  years  after  the  firft,  as  \  aufanias  relates:  Sir  Bef 
Ifaac  Newton  is  of  opinion,  there  was  only  an  in-  684 
terval  of  twenty  five  years  between  the  one  and  the 
other. 

THE  firfl  place  where  th/j  Spartans  and  MefTeni- 
ans  met  in  battle  was  near  a  certain  village  called 
Derse.  Ariftomenes  on  this  occafion  performed 
the  mod  amazing  exploits,  and  as  hiftorians  tell 
us,  behaved  with  a  courage  more  than  human; 
The  Lacedemonians  neverthelefs  difputed  the  day 
with  great  firmnefs.  But  the  Meflenians,  led  by 
the  example  of  their  general,  bore  down  all  pppo- 
fition,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  His 
grateful  countrymen  now  preffed  him  to  accept  of 
Sovereign  power.  A  vulgar  foul  might  have  beeii 
elated  by  the  offer;  but  Arifiomenes  declined  it, 
with  this  anfwer,  f  that  he  had  taken  up  prm$  to 
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BOOK*  reftore  them  to  liberty,  not  to  raife  himfelf  to 
IV.      *  gieatnefs.'     After   this   victory,  that  no  means 

Sect.  2-  might  be  omitted  of  ftriking  terror  into  the  enemy, 
he  ftole  into  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva  hung  up  a  mield  infcribed  with  thefe 
words  :  Ariftornenes  dedicates  this  to  Minerva  out  of 
the  fpoih  of  the  Spartans — an  omen  of  very  terrible 
nature  in  thofe  days  of  fuperftition.  Affrighted  by 
fhefe  fmifter  accidents,  the  Spartans  fent  a  folemn 
deputation  to  Delphi  to  enquire  about  the  event  of 
the  war,  and  received  for  anfwer,  *  that  Sparta 

Bcf.  Omit s  muft  feek  a  leader  from  Athens.*  The  Athenians 
682  granted  the  requefl,  but  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  plain- 
ly argued  how  lightly  they  deemed  of  the  interefts 
of  Sparta.  They  gave  them  the  poet  Tyrtasus  for 
their  general ;  a  perfon  of  mean  appearance,  lame 
of  a  foot,  and,  efpecially  as  to  military  fcience,  held 
in  the  lowed  efteem  at  Athens.  Notwithstanding 
thefe  unpromifing  circumftances,  the  Spartans, 
obedient  to  the  oracle,  received  him,  and  made 
ready  for  war. 

ARISTOMENES  alfo  prepared  himfelf,  and  drew 
together  a  powerful  force,  the  Eleans,  the  Argives, 
the  Sicyonians,  and  Arcadians  being  numbered 
among  his  allies.  The  two  armies,  fired  as  they 
were  with  high  refentments,  foon  found  the  op- 
portunity of  trying  the  ifiue  of  a  battle.  It  was 
bloody  and  obftinate  :  however  in  the  end  the 
Meflenians  prevailed,  and  the  Lacedemonians  were 
routed  with  great  (laughter.  This  defeat  occafioned 
a  deep  confternation  at  Sparta  :  the  war  feemed 
now  to  have  a  dark  and  threatening  afpe<5t,  and  a 
general  difpiritednefs  poflefled  the  people.  It  was 
in  this  conjuncture,  that  the  extraordinary  abilities 
of  Tyrtseus  began  to  difplay  themfelves.  He  re- 
itored  their  drooping  courage ;  he  recreated  their 
armies  with  the  choiceft  of  their  Haves,  and  encou- 
raged them  to  bear  boldly  up  againfl  the  mocks  of 

adverfe 
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adverfe  fortune  :    he  alfo  compofed  martial  fongs,  BOOK 
which  affe&ed  the  foldiery  in  a  wonderful  manner,      IV. 
and  roufed  them  to  refolution  and  vigour.     In  the  Se&.  2. 
-mean  time,  Ariftomenes  negledted  not  to  improve 
his  late  vidory  :  he  marched   his    forces  into  La- 
conia,  and  having  taken  Pherse,  a  town  of  confi- 
derablenote,  he  plundered  it,  putting  all  that  re- 
fitted him  to  the  fword,  and  carrying   off  a  very 
rich  booty.     Such  a   daring  infult  Sparta  could 
not  brook.     A  party  was    immediately  lent  out 
againft  him,  whom  he  foon  defeated,  and  would 
probably  have  entirely  cut  off,  had  he  not  been 
difabled  by  a  wound,  which  obliged  him  to  with- 
draw from  the  field. 

THE  third  year  of  the  war,  the  Lacedemonians,  Bef.  drift 
animated  by  Tyrtaeus'  infpiring  verfe,  raifed  a  68i< 
powerful  army,  and  once  more  entered  Meffenia. 
Ariftomenes  likewife,  being  joined  by  Ariftocrates 
king  of  Arcadia,  refolutely  marched  forth  to  meet 
them.  It  is  faid,  that  before  the  engagement,  the 
Lacedemonians  (fo  determined  were  they  to  con- 
quer or  to  die)  faftened,  each  on  his  right  arm, 
billets  infcribed  with  their  own  names  and  the 
names  of  their  families  ;  that  if  they  chanced  to 
fall  in  battle,  and  their  features  were  disfigured, 
they  might  be  known  by  thofe  marks,  and  reftored 
to  the  fepulchres  of  their  fathers.  Wuh  all  this, 
Ariftomenes  would  probably  have  proved  too  hard 
for  Sparta  ;  but  in  the  height  of  the  engagement, 
the  falfe  Arcadian,  who  had  been  bribed  by  the 
Lacedemonians  to  betray  his  confederates,  bafely 
drew  off  his  men,  and,  to  add  to  the  confufion  of 
the  Meffenians,  forced  his  way  through  the  midft 
of  them.  Ariftomenes  neverthelefs,  forming  the 
refidue  of  his  troops  into  clofe  order,  gallantly 
continued  the  fight  againft  the  enemy  that  poured 
inonhim  from  every  fide,  and  fecured  a  retreat, 
though  at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of  many  the 

braveft 


BOOK  braved  of  his  foldiers.   Weakened  by  this  grievous 
IV.      lofs,  he  refolved  to  abandon  all  the  open  country, 

Seel.  2.  \vhich  with  his  (battered  forces  it  was  impotable  he 
Should  defend,  and  retired  to  a  mountain  of  diffi- 
cult   accefs,    called    Eira.      The    Spartans    now 
thought  the  war  at  an  end  ;  and  therefore  having 
blocked  up  the   avenues    of  the    mountain,  they 
made  a  divifion  of  the  other  lands  of  MefTenia,  and 
began  to  cultivate  them.     But   Arittomenes,  with 
three  hundred  chofen  men,    breaking  out   from 
Eira,  drove  the  Spartans  before  him,  and  ro.vaj.  «jtl 
the  whole  country.     At  other  times,  he  penetrated 
into  Laconia,    bearing   away  corn,  wine,  cattle, 
and  whatever  elfe  was  necellary  for  the  fupport  of 
the  befieged.     This  o  jjiged  the  Spartans  to  leave 
uncultivated  not  only  the  Mefltnian  territories,  but 
alfo  thofe  parts  of  Laconia  that  were  neareft  to  the 
Meflenian  borders.     Ariilomenes  however,  at  the 
head  of  his  chofen  band,  continued  his  depreuati- 
tions,  and  committed  frequent  ravages  in  the -very 
neighbourhood    of    Sparta.     Among    the    places 
he  plundered  was   Amvclse,    diftant  only    about 
eighteen   miles  from  the  metropolis.     As  foon  as 
the  Spartan  kings  had  an  account  of  this  expedi- 
tion, they  haftened  in  purfuit  of  him  ;  and  as  the 
Meifenians    were   encumbered    with   booty,    they 
came  up  with  them  before  they  had  reached    Eira. 
Ariilomenes,  whom  no  chance  of  things  could  in- 
timidate, difpofed  his  little:  party  in  order  of  battle, 
and  notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  his  numbers, 
maintained  a  long  and  vigorous  conflict  againit  the 
whole  Lacedemonian    army.     At   laft   fpent  with 
his  wounds,  he  funk  down  lenfelefs,  and  was  made 
prifoner,  together  with  about  fifty  more,  all  that 
remained  alive  of  thofe  brave  Meflenians. 

THIS  iiludrious  captive  was  led  in  triumph  to 
Sparta,  where  the  Lacedemonians  exprefled  the 
Joudeit  joy  at  the  fight  of  a  man,  who  had  for  fo 

many 
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many  years  been  -t'he  terror  of  their  country.  As -Bo  o  K 
foan  as  he  was  recovered -of  his  wounds,  it  was -de-  IV. 
creed,  -that  he  and  all  his  fellow  piifoners  fhould  Se£t  2. 
be  thrown  into  a  certain  deep  hideous  cavern, 
there  /to  .perilh  for  want, of  -food  ;  the  .ufual  punifh- 
mentof  the  moll  flagitious  .offenders.  The  fen-tence 
was  rigoroufly  executed,  with  this  fmgular  favour 
<t<D  Ar-Htomenes,  .that  he  wad»pe*.mitted  to  put  on  his 
armour.  U'hree  days  did  ArUtasuenjss  continue  in 
this  place  -of  horrors,  amidft  -the  g,roanq  of  his  ex- 
piring countrymen,  and  the  ftench  of  corrupted 
carcarTes.  Theihird  day,  when  he  was  almoii:  fa- 
rmihed,  ;he  taeard  a  noiie,  and  fby  the  glimmering 
.light  perceived -a  fox  gnawing  a  'body  near  him. 
With  one  hand  hejfeized  its  hiud  kg,  and  defend- 
ing his  face  with  the  other,  he  followed  the  ilrug- 
^gling  creature,  till  he  found  it  thrufting  its  head 
<into  a -hole :  this  was  the  crevice,  through  which 
tthefox^ad  got  in.  Arittomenes  *then  loofing  his 
>hoUl,  puriued  the  track,  and  by  dii>t  ,of  labour 
wought  'himfeif  a  paffage  into  Che  open  air.  iEee- 
•hle  as  =he  .was,  he  >haitened  towards  Eira,  and-ail- 
ir.oft  .miraculoufly  reachecl  the  place,  to  the  ine»x.- 
preiTible  jay  and  amassment  .erf  his  ,fait-bful,Meffs;.- 
,mans. 

W.HEN  .his  efcape  .was  flrft  told  at  Sparta,  it  was 
^fteemed  a  fiiStion.  Ariftomenes  foon  .gave  them 
(fonfthle  proofs  of  >the  truth  of  it.  Falling  .on  their 
•forces  that  lay  befor.e  Jura,  he  flew  .moft  af /che  Q£- 
•licers,  with  a  multitude  of.p^ivate  men,  and  pil- 
laged .their  camp.  The  ilofs  on  .this  occafion.was 
ib ,oonfi4erable,  that  -the  enemy  defired  a-celfa-tion 
of  arms  for  forty  .days,  under  pretence  of  fame  re- 
ligious ceremony,  'but  in  truth  that  they  .might 
have  time  to  bury  their  dead.  Notwith (landing 
the  truce,  certain  Cretans,  who  were  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Sparta,  perfidiouily  feized  Anftomenes,  as 
he  .was  walking  \vitua.ut:trie  v»all.s,  and  carried  him 

away 
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BOO  Kaway  prifoner.     Thefe  Cretans  were  feven  in  num- 
IV.      her.     Two  of  them  ran  with  the  tidings  to  Sparta  : 

Sed.  2.  the  reft  conducted  their  prize  to  a  lonely  cottage, 
inhabited  only  by  a  widow-woman  and  her  daugh- 
ter.     The  old   w.oman   knew   Ariftomenes,    and 
communicated  the  difcovery   to  the  maiden,  who 
being  encouraged  to  the  enterprife  by  an  extraor- 
dinary dream  *  Ihe  lately  had,  prevailed  on  her  mo- 
ther to  attempt  his  deliverance.     In  this  view,  they 
plied  his  guards  with  ftrong  drink  ;  and  when  the 
men  were  heavy    in  fleep,  they    unbound  Arifto- 
menes,  and  armed  him  with  a  poniard.     He  im- 
mediately avenged  himfeli  on  the  treacherous  Cre- 
tans, and  brought  away   his    deliverers    to  Eira, 
where  he  rewarded  them  largely,  and   gave  the 
young  woman  in  marriage  to  his  ion  Gorgias. 
Bcf.  Chr»ft       JT  was   now  the  eleventh  year,  fmce  the  Spar- 
tans had  laid  fiege  to  Eira  :  this  length  of  time  had 
the  virtue  of  Ariftomenes  baffled  all  their  purpofes. 
But  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  always  defeated  by 
fraud  and  treachery.     It  happened,  that  a  Mefle- 
nian  woman  had   commerce  with  a  Spartan.     By 
the  means  of  this  intrigue  the  Spartans  were  ap- 
prifed,  that  Ariftomenes  was  detained  at  home  by 
forae  wound  ;  and  that  thefoldiers,  fecure  of  him, 
had  retired  from  their  ftations  on  account  of  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.     As  foon  as  the  Spar- 
tan commander  had  received  this  intelligence,  he 
prepared  for  the  attack,  and  affifted  by  the  dark- 
nefs  of  a  tempeftuous  night,  without  any  oppofi- 
tion  fcaled  the  walls,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
all  the  MeiTenian  pofts.     When    day    appeared, 
Arirtomenes  beheld  his  dangerous  lunation.     And 
now  began  one  of  the  fierceft  engagements  hiftory 
makes  mention  of.     It  kfted  three  days  and  two 

*  Of  a  lion  without  claws,  bound,  and  dragged  along  by 
wolve?,  whom  fne  loofed,  rcfredied,  and  furnifhed  again  with 
Claws  ;  upon  \\hich,  he  immediately  tore  the  wolves  to  pieces. 

nights, 
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nights,  the  women  themfelves  affaulting  the  enemy  BD  o    K 
with  inceffant  fury.     At  laft,  oppreffed  with  num-      IV. 
bers,    and  finding  it   impcffible   to  preferve  the  Seft.  2. 
citadel,  Ariftomenes  the  third  evening  drew  off  his 
wearied  troops.  On  the  next  morning,  having  dif- 
pofed  his  {lender  force  with  great  art,  the  women 
and  children  being  placed  in  the  center,  he  moved 
on  at  the  head  of  them  directly  towards  the  enemy, 
refolved  to   force  his  way,  or  to  perifh  in  the  at- 
tempt.    The  wondering  Spartans,  doubtful  of  the 
trial,  opened  to   the  right  and  left,  and  fuffered 
him  to  march  off  through  the  midft  of  them.     In 
this  manner  did  the  excellent  Meffenian  bid  fare- 
wel   to  his  native    land,   leaving  nothing  to  the 
Spartans  but  a  poor  wafted,  depopulated  country. 
SUCH  exalted  virtue   feldom  fails  of  fupport  : 
heaven  took  care  of  Ariftomenes.     His  firft  retreat 
was  to  the  Arcadians,  the  antient  allies  of  Meffe- 
nia.  They  crouded  about  him  earneftly,  and  heard 
his  ftory  with  the  utmoft  aftonimment.     Long  be- 
fore, it  had  been  the  report  in  Arcadia,  that  Eira 
was  taken,  and  all  the  Meffenians  exterminated. 
The  faithlefs  Ariftocrates  had  contrived  thefe  falfe 
tidings,  to  prevent  the  marching   of  the  Arcadian 
troops,  and  had  perfuaded  his  fubjecls  that  any  at- 
tempt in  behalf  of  the  Meffenians  would  now  Jferve 
.only  to  draw  down  upon  themfelves  the  vengeance 
of  Sparta.     It  feems,  he  had  alfo  covered  his  for- 
mer treafons  with   plaufible  pretences,  alledging, 
that  menacing  omens  hadobligedhim  to  retire  from 
the  field  of  battle.   Ariftomenes,  without  preferring 
any  accufation  againft  the  perfidious  king,  made 
it  his  fole  endeavour  to  excite  the  Arcadians  againft 
the  ravagers  of  his   country.     He  propofed,  with 
five  hundred  men  only,  to  march  to  Sparta,  and 
lay  it  in  ruins.     The  Spartans,  he  faid,  were  now 
employed  in  the  pillaging  of  Lira,  and  fearlefs  of 
enemies  ;  he  could  not  fail  of  furprifmg  them  at 
this  juncture,  and  taking  vengeance  on  that  inhu- 
man 
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BOOK  -mail  people  for  .the  wrongs  done  to  wretched  Meffe- 
IV.      nia.     A  propofal  of  fo  bold  a  nature,  ina^e  by  a 

S.ed.  2.  perfo-n  well  able  to  execute  it,  and  that  argued  iuch 
firmnefs  of  courage  in  the  midft  xrf  his  broken  for- 
tunes, could  not  fail  of  moving  admiration.  The 
whole  aifembly  anCwered  him  with  loud  applaufes. 
Ariftocrates  however  by  various  artifices  delayed 
the  execution,  and  in  the  mean  time  fent  to  Sparta 
notice  of  the  intended  invafion.  The  friends  of 
Ariftomenes,  fufpecting  the  king,  intercepted  the 
meflenger,  and  before  the  great  council  ok  the  na- 
tion produced  the  letters  of  the  Lacedemonians  to 
him,  in  which  all  his  treafons  were  laid  open. 
Never  was  there  feen  more  violent  indignation, 
than  appeared  on  this  occafion.  The  whole  aflem- 
bly  rofe  up  furious  againft  their  guilty  fovereign, 
and  'began  to  (lone  him,  calling  frequently  on  the 
MeiTenians  to  aflift  their  juft  revenge.  But  .the 
genero.us  Ariftomenes,  far  from  contributing  to 
his  punilhment,  'beheld  the  tragic  fcene  with  the 
.deepeft  concern,  and  a  face  covered  with  tears : 
whether  it  was  the  fate,  or  the  >bafenefs  of  this  un- 
worthy king,  that  affected  him  moft. 

.SOME  time  after  this,  a  prince  of  Rhodes,  Qfl- 
quirinrr.of  the  Delphic  oracle,  whom-hefliould-take 
to  wife  that  his  poflerity  might  be  a  .-blefling  'to  his 
people,  received  for  anfwer,  that  he  >ihould.marry 
the  daughter  -of  the  nwft  worthy  .(/ 'all  the  Greeks. 
There  -was  no  .doul  t,  who  this  perfon  was-r-it 
could  be  no  other  than  ,the  gre.»t  Ariftomenea. 
Accordingly  the  prince  efpoufed  his  daughter,  ^n4 
Ariftomenes  retired  with  them  to  Rhodes,  where 
he  formed  a  well  concerted  fcheme  againft  the 
power  of  Sparta  :  :but  amidft  his  bold -fpirited  pro- 
je'fts,  .he  was  furprifed  by  .death.  The  Rhodians 
raifed  a  iu \nptuous  .monument -to  him,  and  his  me- 

Bef.  chriA  mory  was  held  in  the  higheft   veneration.     The 
669-     gallant  'lyieflenians,  who  marched  out  of  Eira  un- 
der the  banners  of  Ariftomenes,  /paifed  over  to  the 

ifland 
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ifland  of  Sicily,  where  they  got  poiTeffion  of  a  ci:y  BOOK 
called  Zancle,  a  name  by  them  changed  into  Mef-      IV. 
fene,  in  remembrance  oi  their  loft  country      Pof-  Se&.  2. 
terity  has  continued  the  memory  of  the  fa&,  by 
calling  the  city,  with  a  flight  variation,  Meffina. 

THE  fecond  MeiTenian  war  had  extended  to  the 
length  of  fourteen  years  ;  three  before  the  fortify- 
ing of  Eira,  and  Eira  was   befieged  eleven  years. 
ijf  the  Mefienians  who  remained  in  Peloponnefus, 
many   had   fallen  into  the    hands  of  the  Spartans 
during  the  courfe  of  the  war  ;  and  there  might  be 
fome   difperfcd  about  Meflfenia,  at   the  time  that 
Eirat  was   taken.     All  thefe  fhared  the  fame  fate 
with  the  unfortunate  Helotce,  being  reduced  to  the 
hard  condition  of  fervitude.     It  is   affirmed  alfo, 
that  the  Spartans  laid  on  them  a  double  portion  of 
wretchednefs,  and    made  ufe  of  every  feverity  to 
afflict  and  break  the  fpirit  of  a  people,  who  had  fo 
long   prefumed   to  refill    them.     The  reader  will 
forgive    us,  if  we  fo  far  depart   from  the  laws  of 
hiftory  as  to  anticipate  events,  by  informing  him,  Bcf-  chrift 
that  Mefienia  was  raifed  again  to  liberty,  and  once      368. 
more  enabled  to  humble  the  infolence  cf  Sparta. 
But  that  is  a  tranfaction  far  difb.nt,  fome  hundred 
years  pofierior  to   the  times  of  which  we  are  now 
fpeuking. 

ANAXANDER  and  Anaxidamus  were  on  the 
Spartan  throne,  at  the  conclufionof  the  Meffenian 
war.  After  their  demife,  the  kingdom  defcended 
to  their  two  fons,  Eurycratides  and  Archidamus, 
in  whofe  reign  there  happened  not  any  thing  me- 
morable. They  were  fucceeded  by  Leo  and  Aga- 
ficles,  or  Hegeiicles.  Thefe  two  kings  attacked 
Tegea,  and  laid  wafte  its  territories :  but  the  Te- 
geans,  having  \vorfted  them  in  feveral  engage- 
ments, impoied  on  them  a  condition  which  they 
well  deferved  ;  they  condemned  them  to  reftore 
all  the  improvements,  and  to  cultivate  with  their 

own 
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Boo  Kown  hands  the  very   lands,  which  they  had  ra- 
IV.      vaged.     In  their  time  lived  Solon,  the  Athenian 
Se&.  2.  lawgiver,  of  whom  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
prefently. 

NEXT  to  thefe  two  kings  reigned  Anaxandrides 
and  Arifto,  who  invaded  the  Tegeans  with  better 
fuccefs,  and  in  the  end  brought  that  brave  people 
into  fubjedtion.  Herodotus  pretends,  this  was 
owing  to  the  removal  of  the  bones  of  Oreftes, 
which  lay  at  Tegea,  and  which  the  Spartans  were 
by  an  oracle  warned  to  remove  to  Sparta.  It  might 
be  a  better  reafon,  that  the  Tegeans  were  over- 
harrafled  and  weakened  by  the  continual  incurfions 
ofanunjuft  neighbour,  whofe  chofen  delight  was 
war  and  defolation,  and  who  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  enjoy  the  gentler  days  of  peace. 

THE  manner  in  which  this  Spartan  prince  Arifto 
is  faid  to  have  obtained  his  queen  is  too  extraordi- 
nary to  be  pafied  over  in  filence.  She  was  a  wo- 
man of  fingular  beauty,  and  had  been  the  wife  of 
Agetus,  a  noble  Spartan  whom  the  king  honoured 
with  diftinguifhed  marks  of  favour.  One  day,  in 
a  merry  mood,  AriOo  made  agreement  with  Age- 
tus to  give  him  whatfoever  he  mould  aik,  on  con- 
dition that  Agetus  mould  (hew  him  the  like  com- 
pliance ;  and  they  both  fwore  to  obferve  the  pro- 
mi  fe.  Agetus  defired  fome  trifling  boon,  and  was 
gratified  ;  and  then  the  king  claimed  his  wife. 
This  was  a  requeft  Agetus  expected  not:  how- 
ever, he  was  too  much  a  Spartan  to  refufe  a  demand 
of  the  kind  ;  and  fo  was  his  wife  raifed  to  the 
throne  of  Sparta.  The  king,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
had  two  wives  before  this,  and  they  were  both 
childlefs  :  neverthelefs,  feven  months  after  his  mar- 
riage with  the  wife  of  Agetus,  Ihe  was  delivered 
of  a  fon.  When  Arifto  had  the  news  brought  to 
him,  it  happened  to  be,  as  he  was  on  the  tribunal 
with  the  Ephori.  He  publickly  exprefied  his  fur- 

prile, 
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prife,  and  feemed  to  doubt  whether  he  fhould  ac-  B  o  o  K 
knowledge  him  :  but  afterwards  he  owned  him  for     IV. 
his  fon,  and  defigned   him  heir  to  his  kingdom.  Sett.  2. 
The  young  prince  received  the  name  of  Demara- 
tus,  the  prayer  of  the  people. 

THE  family  hiftory  of  the  other  Spartan  king 
Anaxandrides  is  not  lefs  remarkable.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  a  perfon  whom  he  dearly  loved,  but  me 
was  barren.  The  Ephori  on  this  account  preffed 
him  to  divorce  her  ;  failing  in  which  endeavour, 
they  infixed  that  he  mould  at  lead  marry  another 
wife,  and  he  was  forced  to  comply.  By  this  fe- 
cond  marriage  he  had  a  fon  named  Cleomenes :  and 
foon  after  he  was  born,  his  firft  wife  proved  with 
child,  and  brought  forth  a  fon  who  was  called  l)o- 
rieus.  Strong  fufpicions  were  at  firft  entertained 
concerning  his  birth  :  but  thefe'  were  effectually 
confuted  in  the  fequel,  when  Hie  was  delivered  of 
two  other  fons,  Leonidas  and  Cleombrotus.  How- 
beit,  Cleomenes  fucceeded  his  father  ;  at  which 
preference  Dorieus  in  difguft  left  Sparta,  and  re- 
tired to  Sicily.  About  the  time  that  Cleomenes 
obtained  the  crown,  Arifto  died,  and  Demaratus 
reigned  after  him. 

EQUALLY  fingular  with  the  births  of  thefe  two 
kings  were  their  fucceedixig  fortunes,  being  cloud- 
ed over  with  ftrange  difaiiers,  though  the  begin- 
ning of  their  reign  feemed  to  promife  much  glory 
and  happinefs.  When  they  afcended  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  Athens  was  in  an  afflicted  ftate,  fubjected 
to  the  yoke  of  Hippias  the  fon  of  Pififtratus.  His 
father  had  ufurped  the  fupreme  authority ;  and  the 
fon,  who  enjoyed  the  fame  power  after  him,  made 
the  Athenians  feel  all  the  calamities  which  the 
fway  of  a  jealous  cruel  tyrant  generally  brings  on. 
The  fpiritof  Athens  langul  hed  under  this  opprefli- 
on  ;  and  either  banimment  or  the  fword  of  vio- 
lence had  already  deprived  her  of  many  of  her 

moft 
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B  o  OK  moll  valuable   citizens.     Among  thofe  who  had 
IV.     fled  from  Athens,  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable 

Se£L  2-  nad  made  choice  of  Delphi  for  their  place  of  refuge, 
where  they  prevailed  on  the  Pythian  priedefs  to  fo- 
licit  thofe  of  Sparta,  as  in  the  name  of  the  God,  in 
behalf  of  their  diftreffed  country.  Moved  by  the 
oracular  warnings,  which  were  constantly  and 
earneftly  repeated,  the  Spartans  determined  to  fet 
Athens  free.  But  Hippias  having  flrengthened 
himfelf  with  a  body  of  Theffalian  horfe,  fell  upon 
their  army,  and  routed  them  with  great  {laughter. 
Sparta  was  not  difcouraged.  A  fecond  and  more 
numerous  army  was  raifed,  at  the  head  of  which 
Cleomenes  penetrated  into  Attica,  and  laidfiegeto 
Athens.  The  tyrant  neverthelefs  would  probably 
have  defeated  all  their  measures,  if  a  domeftic  mif? 
fortune  had  not  contributed  to  fubdue  him :  his 
children  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  who 
refufed  to  reftore  them,  except  he  would  depart 
out  of  Attica  in  the  fpace  of  five  days.  Paternal 
affe&ion  prevailed  :  Hippias  chofe  rather  to  lofe  his 
crown  than  expofe  the  lives  of  his  children.  He 
retired  therefore  to  Sigeum,  a  city  of  Afia  the 
lefs. 

HONOURABLE  as  this  enterprife  appears  at  firft  to 
have  been  for  Sparta,  their  fubfequent  behaviour 
fpeaks  it  to  have  proceeded  more  from  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  times,  than  the  force  of  generous  fenti- 
ments.  After  Athens  was  reftored  to  her  liberties, 
a  contention  of  interefts  took  place  between  two  of 
her  principal  citizens,  both  confiderable  by  their 
wealth  and  noble  defcent.  Clilthenes  by  certain 
popular  acts  foon  gained  the  fuperiority  :  and,  on 
the  other  fide,  Ilagoras  called  in  Cleomenes  to 
fupport  him.  The  Spartan  lung  gladly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  extending  his  power  over 
Athens.  Marching  thither  immediately,  as  if  he 
had  put  down  one  tyrant  only  to  fet  up  himfelf  in 

his 
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Ms  flead,  he  caofes  Clifthenes,  xvithfeven  hundred  B  o  o  K 
families  that  adhered  to  him,  to  be  condemned  to     IV. 
banilhment ;  and   having  pofieffed   himfelf  of  the  Seft.  2. 
Acropolis,  endeavours  to  fubvert  the  conftitutiori, 
and  to  veft  the  whole  fupreme  power  in  thi'ee  hun- 
dred of  the  factious  accomplices  of  Ifagoras.    The 
Athenians    refolutely  oppofed    thefe  innovations, 
and  falling  on  the  Spartans,  put  moft  of  them  to  the 
fword,  obliged  Cleomenes  to  leave  Attica,  and  re- 
called Clifthenes  with   his  friends.     Violent  and 
implacable  of  temper,  Cleomenes  foon  returned  to 
the  charge,  having   aflembled  a  great  army  front 
all  parts  of  Pelopannefus,  with  which  he  invaded 
the  Eleufinian  territories,  whilft  his  confederates 
from  Eceotia  and  Chalcis   ravaged  the  reft  of  At- 
tica.    His  arbitrary  conduct  however  fo  difgufted 
his  own  party,  that  the  Corinthians  drew  off  their 
forces,  and  even   Demaratus^  the  other  Spartan 
king,  refufed  to  co-operate  with  him. 

WHEN  Cleomenes  found  that  he  could  not  effect 
his  purpofe  by  force  of  arms,  and  that  the  Atheni- 
ans were  not  to  be  brought  to  a  ilavifh  fubmiffion, 
he  repented  him  fincerely  of  the  mare  he  had  taken 
in  freeing  them  from  the  yoke  of  Hippias.  HtJ 
alfo  difcovered  the  artifices  which  had  been  made 
ufe  of  to  engage  Sparta  in  the  caufe  of  Athens. 
Refentmentand  difappointed  ambition  urged  him 
on ;  and  he  determined  at  any  rate  to  humble  this 
fpirited  city.  For  this  end  he  ftudied  to  infufe  jea- 
lous fears  into  his  countrymen.  '  Attica,'  he  told 
them,  *  was  now  beginning  to  ilourim  again.  Her 
people  were  of  a  bold,  afpiring  genius.  Who 
could  fay,  how  foon  they  might  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  difpute  the  empire  of  Greece,  and  pre- 
fcribe  laws  to  Sparta  herfelf?  It  was  liberty  that 
had  raifed  her  to  this  (late  of  iplendor  ;  and//#- 
•very  and  bondage  were  the  fureft  means  to  link 
and  deprefs  her'  It  fufficiently  appears,  how  . 

narrow 
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BOOK  narrow  and  felfifh  was  the  policy  of  Sparta,  when 
IV.  fuch  unworthy  counfels  met  with  acceptance.  Hip- 
Seel:.  2.  pias  was  fent  for ;  and  in  a  general  afiembly  of  the 
Spartan  allies  it  was  propofed  to  efpoufe  his  quar- 
rel, and  to  reilore  the  very  tyrant  whom  they  had 
fo  lately  contributed  to  expel.  This  propofal  was 
received  with  amazement ;  a  dead  filence  prevailed 
for  a  time  through  the  whole  affembly  ;  till  at 
length  the  Corinthians  broke  out  into  bitter  re- 
proaches, and  anfwered  the  Spartans  with  fuch 
keennefs  and  fhength  of  reafon,  that  the  project 
was  dropped,  and  Hippias  forced  to  return  to 
Afia. 

CLEOMENES  undoubtedly  was  a  man  of  violence 
and  blood  :  yet  a  ftory  is  recorded  of  him  by  He- 
B«f.  chriftrodotus,   which   does   him    not   a  little   honour. 
501.     Whilft  he  was  on  the  throne,  there  came  to  Sparta 
one  of  the  Afiatic  Greeks,  Ariitagoras,  governor 
of  Miletus,  in  the  name  of  the  Ionian  ftates,  to 
folicit  affiftance  from  the  Spartans.    He  pretended 
certain  complaints  againit  the  minifters  of  Darius 
then  king  of  Perfia,  in  vindication  of  which  wrongs 
he  had  found  means  to  draw  all  Ionia  into  a  revolt. 
The  perfon  he  made  his  application  to,  was  Cleo- 
menes  :  him  he  endeavoured  to  engage  by  many 
vaunting  offers,  promifmg   him  no  lefs  than  the 
reduction  of  all  Afia.     The  Spartan  liftened  pati- 
ently to  all  the  magnificent  fpeeches  of  Ariftago- 
ras,  together  with  the  'defcription  which  he  gave 
of  the  fplendor  and  trealures  of  Darius,  and  then 
afked,    how   far  it  was    to   the   city   where  this 
mighty  monarch  refided.    '  It  is  a  journey,'  Arifta- 
goras  made  anfvver,  '  of  three  months.'  Cleomenes 
interrupting  him  immediately,  commanded  him  to 
depart  from  Sparta  before  the  fetting  of  the  fun. 
The  Ionian  nevertheleis  followed  the   king  in  a 
fuppliant   manner,  befeeching   him  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  fay,  and  to  difmifs  his  daughter,  a  child 
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of  about-  eight  years,  that  he  might  deliver  a  B  .o  o  K 
matter  of  the  utmoft  importance.  Cleomenes  bade  IV. 
him  fay  on,  without  fear  of  her.  Then  Arifta-  S^ct.  2. 
goras  began  to  tempt  the  king  with  large  fums,  pro- 
ceeding gradually  in 'his  offers,  tiH  became  to  fifty 
talents  :  at  which  the  girl  cried  out,  (  Fly,  fir,  or 
this  (Iranger  will  corrupt  you.'  Gleomenes  fmiled, 
and  retired.  This  daughter  of  his  was  Gorgo, 
afterwards  wife  to  Leonidas,  the  great  Spartan 
king.  'At  Athens,  however,  thefe  Ionian  ambaf- 
fadors  found  a  more  favourable  reception  than 
they  had  met  with  at  Sparta,  the  Athenians  being 
ill-difpofed  towards  Per-fia  on  account  of  Arta- 
phernes,  governor  of  Sardis,  and  brother  to  Da- 
rius, who  had  interefted  himfelf  in  behalf  of 
Hippias,  and  in  the  fpirit  of  an  ea-ftern  defpot 
had  fent  orders  to  the  Athenians  to  admit  him 
again,  on  pain  of  his  difpleafure.  This  infulting 
meiTage  filled  the  whole  city  with  the  higheft  re- 
fentment:  andjuft  at  this  juncture  arrived  Arifta- 
goras.  The  exafperated  Athenians  readily  pro- 
mifed  to  concur  with  the  Ionian  ihites,  and  actu- 
ally made  good  their  engagement  by  fending  out. 
•twe-nty  mips  to  their  affiftance  ;  a  meafure  which 
gave  Beginning  to  the  famed  Perfian  war,  in  which 
the  virtue  and  magnanimity  of  the  Grecian  people 
fhone  in  the  fulleil:  luftre.  But  we  mall  en- 
large on  thefe  things,  when  we  come  to  the  Athe- 
nian hi  (lory. 

Let  us  return  to  Cleomenes,  whofe  hiftory  is 
little  more  than  a  feries  of  extravagant  f-ats,  ia 
which  ambition  and  cruelty  appear  always  upper- 
moft.  One  of  the  molt  remarkable  of  his  expe- 
ditions was  againft  the  Argives,  whom  he  defeated 
in  ba-ttle,  and  enclofed  the  vanquished  army  in  a 
grove  coniecrated  to  fome  deity i,  The  difficulty 
was,  how  to  deal  with  them  in  their  fancluary. 
Somehe  drevy  forth  by  a  promifc  of  fecurity,  on 

VOL.  1.  Q^  payment 
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Boo  Kpavment  °f  a  ranf°m  >  and  thefe  he  inflantly  put 
jyt     to  death  :  the  reft,  who  refufed  to  truft  a  perfidi- 

c£(cv  «  ous  enemy,  he  deftroyed,  by  order/ ^  the  grove 
'  itfelf  "to  be  confumed  with  every  thing  contained 
in  it.  Some  time  after  this  barbarous  execution, 
he  puffed  over  to  ^Egina,  and  would  have  feized 
on  the  chief  perfons  of  the  iilaiiu,  under  pretence 
that  they  had  irip^ared  to  betr.  .Life  of 

Greece  to  the  I  c-  •  charge  appeared 

fo  ill  founded   tha-.  De red; a  formal 

accufation  againft  his  colleague  oefore  the  Ephori, 
though  envy,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the 
real  promoter  of  this  meafure.  Be  it  as  it  may, 
the  accufation  proved  fatal  to  Demaratus.  For 
Cleomenes,  having  been  heard  in  his  defence,  and 
acquitted,  (lirred  up  Leotychides,  a  prince  of  the 
family  of  the  Euryticnidss,  to  call  in  queftion 
Demaratus'  birth,  and  to  deny  his  being  the  fon 
of  Ariflo.  The  rafh  words,  which  the  king  had 
fpoken,  were  now  brought  in  proof  againft  him  j 
and  the  matter  being  left  to  Perialla  the  Delphic 
prieftefs,  who  had  been  fuborned  by  Cleomenes 
to  proftitute  the  oracle  to  his  views,  me  declared 
Demaratus  fon  to  Agetus.  The  unfortunate  prince 
was  therefore  compelled  to  cede  the  crown-to  Le- 
otychides ;  but  loving  his  country  with  an  un- 
changed affection,  he  bore  the  lofs  of  the  regal 
dignity  with  uncommon  greatnefs  of  mind,  and 
for  a  time  fubmitted  to  fill  at  Sparta  the  office  of 
an  inferior  magiftrate.  At  length  the  infults  of 
Leotychides  forced  him  away,  to  feek  a  refuge  in 
the  court  of  Darius,  by  whom  he  was  received 
with  great  diftinclion,  and  honoured  with  large 
poffemons.  We  mail  preiently  fee  him  in  the  train 
of  Xerxes,  the  fon  of  his  benefactor,  when  that 
prince  invaded  Greece. 

Demaratus  being  thus  removed,  and  a  partner 
eftablifhed  on  the  throne  who  was  entirely  devoted 

to 
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to  his  will,  the  firft  care  of  Cleomenes  was  to  re-  B  o  o  K 
venge  himfelf  on  the  ^Eginet^e,  in  whofe  behalf     IV. 
the  depofed  king  had  engaged  againft  him.     HeSed.  2. 
therefore  entered  the  ifland  with  the  whole  Lace- 
demonian army,  his  collegue  having  joined   him, 
and  obliged  the  ^Sginetas  to  ftirrender  to  him  ten 
of  the  moft  confiderable  of  the   inhabitants.     It 
might    be  expected,  that   the  Ephori   would   not 
avow  this  aft  of  injuftice.     To  make  fure  then  of 
his  vengeance,  he  delivered  the  prifoners  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians,  their  inveterate  enemies, 
choofing  rather  to  lay  afide  his  refentments  againft 
Athens,  than  not  to  indulge  his  hatred  to  thofe  of 
.ZEgina. 

A  life  of  fo  much  perfidy  and  violence  was  not 
permitted  to  end  without  punifliment,  the  clofing 
fortunes  of  Cleomenes  being  terrible,  and  well 
worthy  to  be  attended  to.  In  a  mort  time  after 
his  lad  expedition,  it  was  proved,  that  he  had 
fuborned  the  prieftefs  of  Delphi  to  procure  the 
dethroning  of  Demaratus.  Alarmed  at  this  dif- 
covery,  Cleomenes  fled  to  TheiTaly,  and  thence 
removed  to  Arcadia,  where  not  being  able  to  fub- 
mit  to  a  life  of  peace,  he  foon  began  to  form  in- 
trigues, and  having  gathered  together  a  band  of . 
refolute  men,  he  bound  them  under  a  folemn 
oath,  that  they  mould  follow  him  whitherfoever 
he  mould  lead  them.  Thefe  preparations  occafi- 
oned  much  fpeculation  at  Sparta ;  and  it  was 
thought  fafer  to  pardon  Cleomenes,  and  to  recal 
him  home,  where  the  Ephori  might  narrowly  ob- 
ferve  all  his  meafures,  than  to  leave  this  dange- 
ous  enterprifmg  fpirit  at  liberty  to  devife  fchemes 
againft  his  country.  Accordingly  Cleomenes  was 
reftored  to  the  regal  dignity.  He  \vas  not  long 
returned,  »when  the  dift  raft  ion  of  his  mind  en- 
creafed  to  a  violent  degree,  and  he  became  out- 
rageoufly  frantic,  ftriking  and  wounding  all  that 
C^2  approached 
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B  o  o  K  him.  This  obliged  the  Spartans  -to  con&ne  him, 
•IV.  and  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  an  Helot. 
Sect.  2.  But  Cleofnenes  having  by  threats  forced  his  guard 
to  furnifli  him  with  a  fword  (for,  nonvithflanding 
his  low  condition,  the  very  voice  of  the  king  made 
the  Jlave  to  tremble)  he  began  to  lay  open  his 
flefh  from  his  ancles  upwards,  until  he  came  to 
his  belly,  which  he  ripped  up,  and  expired.  In 
this  manner  did  heaven  make  the  hands,  which 
had  fo  often  rioted  in  the  blood  of  others,  the  in- 
flruments  of  vengeance  againfl  himfelf. 

Neither  was  the  partner  of  this  man's  guilt, 
Leotychydes,  without  his  deferved  meafure  oi  re- 
tribution. The  JEginetae  demanded  juftice  againft 
.him  ;  and  fo  exafperated  were  the  Spartans,  that 
they  offered  to  give  him  up  to  their  will.  But  the 
people  of  jEgina  required  only,  that  he  would  affi ft 
them  with  his  good  offices,  to  obtain  from  the 
Athenians  the  releafe  of  their  countrymen.  Le- 
otychides  went  to  Athens  for  this  purpofe,  but 
without  fuccefs  :  yet  he  was  continued  in  pofief- 
fion  of  the  kingdom,  and  afterwards  made  fome 
figure  in  the  Perfian  war.  His  latter  days  howe- 
ver were  far  more  wretched  than  thofe.of  Dema- 
ratus  ;  for  he  died  in  baniihment,  laden  with  in- 
famy, and  under  deferved  condemnation  for  hav- 
ing bafely  betrayed  his  country.  He  had  received 
bribes  from  the  nations  of  Theflaly,  the  declared 
enemies  of  Sparta,  whom  he  had  been  fent  to 
tchaftife  ;  and  inftead  of  improving  the  fuccefs  at 
firft  attendant  on  his  arms,  he  had  by  weak  and 
dilatory  meafures,  fuiiered  the  Theffalians  to 
ftrengthen  themfelves.  Public  indignation  was  the 
confequence  of  this  trcschery.  Being  called  to 
account,  and  his  guilty  confcience  not  permitting 
him  to  abide  the  trial,  he  fled -to  Teger^  where  he 
ended  his  life. 

To  Cleomenes  fucceeded  the  illuftrious  Leoni- 

das, 
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das,  who  raifed   the  Spartan  name  to  its  higheft  BOOK 
pitch  of  glory.     From  this   period  the  hiflory  of     HI. 
Sparta   runs   no  longer  in   a  divided  channel  ;  it  Sect.  2. 
breaks  into  the  general  hiftory  of  Greece.     We 
fhail  now  therefore  convert   our  attention  to  the 
other  great    commonwealth    of  Greece,  Athens, 
the  rival  of  Sparta  in  military  atchievements,  and 
love  of  rhe  public  weal, — but  formed  in  a  fofter 
mold ;  the  patronefs   of  fcience  and  arts,  and  in 
which  every  virtue  that  adorns  humanity  flourimed 
as  in  its  native  foil. 


BOOK 
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BOOK          IV. 


SECTION    HI. 


BOOK  fr^HE   earlier  days  of  Athens  were  days  of  difl- 

*V«       J.     culty  and  confufion  ;  the  people  flruggling 

Seel.  3.  againft  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  the  nobles 

Bef.  Chrift  refilling  to  yield  up  their  privileges  to  the  people, 

604,      rpj^  jntrocjuction  Of  fa  Annual  Archons  feemed 


to  promife  the  commonwealth  more  (lability.  The 
fupreme  authority  was  no  longer  veiled  in  one 
perfon  ;  and  they  who  were  raifed  to  the  magif- 
tracy  were  foon  to  defcend  again  into  the  rank 
of  fubjefts,  and  to  render  an  exac~l  and  rigorous 
account  of  their  adminiftration.  This  order  of 
government  took  place,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  in  the  43d  Olympiad  :  and  Creon,  we 
have  obferved  already,  was  the  fir  ft  Annual  Ar- 
chcn. 

The 
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The  office  of  Archon  was  fhared  among  nine  BOOK 
perfons,  to  each  of  whom  his  particular  depart-  IV. 
ment  was  affigned  :  but  the  title  was  given  onlySeft.  3. 
to  one.  He  was  called  Archon  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, for  he  had  the  precedency  of  all  the  reft  : 
the  higher  a<5ts  of  royalty  belonged  originally  to 
him,  and  with  his  name  the  year  was  infcribed. 
The  magiftrate  next  to  him  was  the  Bajlleus^  or 
King  :  to  him  was  committed  the  care  of  all  re- 
ligious matters,  with  the  infpedion  of  the  facred 
families  j  and  on  this  account  was  he  honoured 
with  the  royal  title  ;  for  in  antient  times  the  Kings 
were  the  officers  of  religion,  as  well  as  well  as  of 
civil  polity,  and  the  more  auguft  facrifices  were 
performed  by  their,  miniftry.  The  third  Archon 
was  the  Polemarchus^  or  General.  From  the  name 
it  is  evident,  that,  at  the  firft,  military  affairs 
were  under  his  direction.  But  Solon  confined  his 
power  within  narrower  bounds :  and  we  find  that, 
in  the  later  times  of  Athens,  his  principal  office 
was  to  celebrate  certain  religious  folemnities  in 
honour  of  the  deities  of  war,  and  to  the  memory 
of  deceafed  patriots  ;  to  take  care  likewife  of  a 
provifion  for  the  children  of  fuch  as  had  fallen  in 
the  defence  of  their  country.  The  fix  other  Ar- 
chons  were  ftyled  Thefmotheta.  It  is  thought  by 
fome,  that  at  the  beginning  they  were  inftituted 
in  behalf  of  the  people,  to  vindicate  their  rights, 
and  to  temper  the  power  of  the  three  fir  ft  Ar- 
chons.  Certainly  their  name  feems  to  imply,  that  $ 

they  were  the  guardians  of  the  conftitution.  Per- 
haps they  were  appointed  to  prevent  any  ordinan- 
ces from  taking  place,  that  might  abridge  the 
people  of  their  liberties,  and  to  impair  the  public 
prosperity. 

How  ill  foever  thefe  new  regulations  might  be 
relimed  by  the  nobles,  who  mourned  their  loft 
privileges,  and  the  eucreafing  confequence  of  the 

people, 
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BOOK  people,  yet  the  general  weal  was   evidently   ad- 
IV.      vanced  by  them,  and  one  thing  only  feemed  want- 
Seft.  3.  ing  to  the  conftitution  of  this  (late.      There  were 
no  laws  at  Athens  ;  unlefs  we  fliould  extend  tha-t 
name  to  the  few  and  incomplete  regulations,  which 
had  taken  place  in  her  infant  ftate,  or  as  the  poets 
ftyle  it,  in  the  days  of  Ceres,  when  the  firit  in- 
troduction of  tillage   occafioned  boundaries    and 
rules  of  property  to  be  eftablifhed.     In  mofl  cafes, 
the  confcience  of  the  magiftrate  was  in  the   place 
of  law  :     a  power    eafily  abufed,  and  always  un- 
grateful   to    a  people  fond   of  liberty.     Thefe  in- 
conveniences obliged    them  to  elecl    a  lawgiver  ; 
and  to  this  important  office  was  Draco  appointed, 
a  perfon  of  high  character  for  probity  and  unble- 
mimed  manners.     But  though  probity  and  unble- 
mimed  manners  are  excellent  qualifications  furely 
for  the  truft  of  prefciibing  laws  to  a  people,  yet  in 
order  to  win   over  the  afFeftions    of  the  fubject, 
and  to  fecure  his  fubmifiion  to  government,  juitice 
muft  not  be  inflexible.     Draco  forgot   this.     AH 
his   ordinances  were  arrayed  in  terrors,  and  the 
lead  tranfgreiTion  was  to  be  punifhed  with   death. 
His  extreme  feverity  fruftiated    the  purpofes  of 
the  legiilator.     His   inftitutions  fell   into  difufe  : 
and  the  Athenians  chofe  rather  to  leave  crimes  un 
puniihed,  than  to  renounce  the  dictates  of  mercy. 
After  a  ihort  trial,  the  bloody  laws  of  Draco  drew 
down  the  public  deteftatfon  on   their  author,  who 
found  himfeif  under  a  necedity  of  banifhing  him- 
felffrom  his  native  country.    It  may  be,  the  Athe- 
nians fufpefted  him  of  a  defign  to  break  th6  fpirit 
of  the  people  by  frequent  executions,  and  to  fa- 
vour  the  introduction  of   an   arbitrary  govern- 
ment, l-y   fubje&ing  the  lives  of  all  men   to  the 
power  of  the  magiftrate  j  imec  under  fo  rigorous 

an 
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an  economy  it  was  fcarcely  poflible,  but  in  fame  BOOK 
inftances  eve^y  Athenian  muft  render  himfelf  ob-      IV. 
noxious.  'Se&,3. 

THE  domeftic  troubles,  that  followed  this  firft 
experiment  of  legiflation,  left  the  Athenians  Fkffe 
ieifure  for  choofmg  a  new  lawgiver.  Cyloft,-  aft 
Athenian  of  noble  birth,  had  encreafed  the  num- 
ber of  dependants  which  his  quality  and  wealth 
procured  him,  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughtef 
of  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara.  His  ambition 
kindling  with  fo  many  advantages,  he  determined 
to  free  himfelf  from  the  mortifying  yoke  of  po- 
pular government,  and  to  invade  the  fovereignty 
of  Athens.  He  had  confulted  the  Delphic  oraele 
as  to  the  fitted  time  for  executing  hispurpofe,  anel 
had  received  for  anfvvef ,  '  When  the  Athenians 
*  were  employed  in  celebrating  the  higheft  feaft  of 
£  Jupiter.,'  This  they  concluded  to  be  the  feaft  of 
the  Olympic  games :  and  indeed  it  was  an  inviting 
opportunity,  as  a  great  concourfe  of  Athenians 
generally  reforted  to  this  feftival.  In  obedience Bef 
therefore,  as  they  deemed,  fo  the  oracle,  at  thtf  599. 
folemnizing  of  the  next  Olympiad  (which  was 
the  4<;th)  Cylon  and  his  party  feized  on  the  Athe- 
nian citadel.  Immediately  Megacles,  the  Archon 
of  thiat  year,  got  together  a  confiderable  force, 
and  preffed  the  confpirators  with  fo  much  vigour, 
that  Cylon  and  his  brother  were  obliged  to  con- 
fult  their  fafety  by  flight,  and  of  his  aflbciates  zfs 
many  as  could  took  lancluary  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva.  Megacles  laboured  much  to  petfuade 
them  to  come  down,  and  leave  their  caufe  to  th£ 
iflue  of  a  legal  trial.  At  length  they  confented,  but 
wfth  this  precaution  :  they  tied  a  cord  to  the  image 
0f  Minerva,  and  held  by  one  end  of  it,  to  {hew 
that  tbey.^jtfl  claimed  the  protection  of  the  god- 
<!e&.  -cut  Unfortunately,  as  they  came  down,  the 
cord  napjtenihg  to  break,  Megaqles  and  fhey  With 

him 
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B  p  o  K  him  took  advantage  of  the  accident,  which  they 
IV.      explained  into  an  intimation,  '  that  the  goddels 

Sect  3.  '  had  now  rejected  them,'  and  falling  inftantly  on, 
them,,  put   moft  of  them  to  death,  fome  even  at 
the  altars,  whither  they  had  fled  for  refuge.     This 
i  fevere   execution  proved  the  caufe  of  violent  dif- 

tradions.  Cylon's  friends  made  it  their  care  to 
intereft  the  fuperftition  of  the  people  againfl  the 
Archon,  and  to  perfuade  them,  that  the  majefty 
of  the  gods  had  been  violated.  The  priefts  alio, 
glad  of  this  fair  occafion  of  exerting  their  autho- 
rity, zealoufly  engaged  in  the  vindication  of  their 
polluted  temple,  and  execrated  Megacles  and  all 
thofe  concerned  with  him.  As  to  the  miniders  of 
Delphi,  who  had  promifed  fuccefs  tx>  Cylon,  they 
readily  found  means  to  fave  the  credit  of  their 
oracle,  by  pretending,  that  the  time  had  been 
miftaken,  which  was  not,  as  Cylon  imagined,  the 
Olympic  folemnity,  but  the  feaft  of  the  Diafia, 
which  it  was  cuftomary  to  celebrate  annually  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Jupiter  the  propitious.  Such 
was  the  faith  of  thofe  deceitful  oracles  ! 

THE  people  of  Megara,  who  were  in  the  in- 
tereft s  of  Cylon,  declared  war  againft  the  Athe- 
nians, and  having  taken  Nifea  on  the  Saronic 
gulph,  pa{fed  over  to  Salamis,  and  drove  the 
Athenians  out  of  it.  Thefe  lafl  profecuted  the 
war  with  great  earneftnefs :  but,  after  many  griev- 
ous loffes,  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  all  hopes 
of  recovering  the  ifland  ;  and  fo  deje&ed  were 
they  at  their  ill  fuccefs,  that  a  decree  was 
made,  by  which  the  very  propofmg  to  attempt  it 
was  rendered  capital.  There  was  neverthelefs  a 
perfon  found,  hardy  enough  to  adventure  his 
life  to  ferve  his  country.  This  was  Solon,  a 
name  fo  confpicuous  on  the  rolls  of  fame  for  his 
abilities  as  a  lawgiver.  He  was  a  perfon  of  noble 
extraction,  and  laid  to  be  lineally  defcended  from 

Codrus  : 
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<Codrus :  and  though   his  fortune   was  not  equal  BOOK 
to  his   birth,  yet  did  his  many   eminent  virtues      IV. 
abundantly  compenfate   that  defect:.     The  better  Seft.  3. 
to  compafs  his  defign,  he  counterfeited  madnefs  ; 
and  going  into  the  public  aflembly  in  a  garb  for- 
did and  ridiculous,  he  began  to  addrefs  the  people 
in  verfes  he  had  compofed  for  the  occafion,  up- 
braiding them   with  their  poornefs  of  fpirit,  and 
encouraging  them  to  renew  the  war.     A  number 
of  young  Athenians  crouded  about  the  uncouth 
orator  ;  among  the  reft  Pififtratus,  a  nobleman  of 
great  figure,  a  near  relation  of  Solon's,  and  who 
probably  was  privy  to  the  fcheme.     They  loudly 
applauded  the  propofal,  and  exhorted  their  fellow 
citizens  to  obey  his  directions.     Thefe  exhortati- 
ons, together  with  the  elegance  of  the  verfes,  and 
the  affecting  manner  in  which   they  were  fpoken, 
determined  the  people.     The  decree  was  repealed : 
and  Solon  having  contrived  a  ftratagem  to  lurprife 
the   Meqarenfes,  or  according  to   others,  having 
by   his   prudence  brought  about  an  accommoda- 
tion, Salamis  was  recovered. 

THIS  acquired  Solon  much  honour.  But  his 
fame  was  yet  more  highly  advanced  by  a  conli- 
derable  fervice  which  he  performed  to  the  common 
caufeof  Greece.  The  people  of  Crifia  had  levied 
tribute  on  thofe  that  can.'e  to  confult  the  Pythian 
god,  and  not  content  with  thefe  impious  exadYi- 
ons,  had  even  made  incurfions  into  the  Delphic 
borders,  and  attempted  to  pillage  the  temple. 
Such  daring  facrilege  raifed  the  indignation  of  So- 
lon. He  applied  to  the  Amphidyonic  dates,  and 
procured  an  army  to  be  fent  againft  the  Crifieans, 
of  which  kurylochusof  Theflaly,  Clifthenes  prince 
of  Sicyon,  and  Alcmeon,  the  fon  of  Megacles, 
were  appointed  generals :  and  he  himfelf  alfo  ac- 
companied them.  The  Crifleans  were  not  inlimi- 
•  dated  ;  they  prepared  for  their  defence  :  and  that 

the 
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BOOK  the  protection  of  heaven  might  not  be  wanting  to 
IV.  them,  they  even  obtained  an  oracle  that  feemed 
Seft.  3.  to  portend  them  the  victory.  The  purport  of  it 
was,  that  Crifla  never  mould  be  taken,  until  the 
fea  Jhould  ivajb  the  territories  of  Delphi  :  and  the 
territories  of  Delphi  were  many  miles  diftant  from 
tlie  fea  more.  This  declaration  gave  courage  to 
thofe  of  CrirTa,  and  proportionably  difpirited  the 
confederate  army.  At  length,  when  the  fiege  had 
now  continued  feveral  years,  it  occurred  to  Solon, 
that  the  oracle  might  admit  of  a  more  happy  inter- 
pretation. He  advifed  the  Amphictyonesfolemnly 
to  devote  to  the  Delphi  god  all  the  country  of 
the  Criffeans  :  '  and  then/  faid  he,  '  (hall  the  terri- 
c  tories  of  Delphi  be  warned  by  the  fea,  and  the 
*  oracle  be  fulfilled.'  This  expedient  proved  fa- 
vourable to  the  Amphictyones.  Criffa  was  taken 
foon  after,  and  an  end  put  to  the  war,  which  is 
called  by  fome  the  firft  Sacred  War. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  thefe  fuccefies  abroad,  the 
Athenian  affairs  were  (till  in  confufion.  The  Cy- 
lonian  faction  maintained  a  lading  enmity  againft 
the  party  of  Megacles  ;  and  the  priefts,  who  all 
acted  in  conjunction  with  the  former,  were  conti- 
nually reprefenting,  that  fome  heavy  guilt  im- 
pended over  the  city,  and  demanded  expiation. 
About  the  fame  time,  a  peUilence  broke  out  at 
Athens.  There  were  alfo  prodigies  and  ftrange 
appearances  feen  frequently,  owing  doubtlefs  to  the 
artifices  of  the  priefts,  aiMed  by  the  diltempered 
fancies  of  the  fuperftitious  people.  However  So- 
lon evidently  perceived,  that  thefe  diftractions 
never  could  have  an  end,  unlefs  means  could  be 
found  to  free  their  minds  from  the  horrors  they 
laboured  under,  and  to  perfuade  them  that  the  gods 
•were  placated.  For  this  purpofe,  he  prevailed  on  as 
many  of  the  affiftants  of  Megacles  as  were  living, 
to  fubmit  to  a  trial,  and  when  c^adeained  to  ba- 

nifhment, 
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nifhmeat,  to  depart  peaceably  out -of  the  Athenian  B  o  OK 
territories.     He  alfo  caufed    Epirnenides  of  Crete      IV. 
to  be  feuifor,  a  man  in  high  repute  for  fanctity,  Se&.  3. 
and  tamed  for  his  {kill  in  expiations,  who  proved 
of  infinite  ufe  to  the  Athenian  people.     'Not  .only 
did  this  perfon  liberate -them  from  the  dread  of  di- 
vine vengeance  by  the  folemn  expiatory  facrifkes 
which  he  offered  in  their  behalf,  and  -rendered  *he 
citv  more   healthy  by  cleanfmg  and   purifying  it, 
but  alfo  he  taught  the  peopb  to  entertain  !  appier 
notions  of  religion  :  he  mitrudted  them    to  court 
•the favour  of  the  gods,  not  by  pompous  oblations, 
but  by  piety  and  holy  manners ;   he  difpofed  their 
minds  to  unity  and  peace,  and  made  them  more 
flexible  and  patient  of  controul. 

THESE   fage   leifons  feem  to  have  prepared  the 
way  for  eftabliihing  the  Athenian  (late  on  a  firmer 
bale.     The   people  now  faw  what  had  been  the 
principal   caufe    of  their   late   calamities,  and  be- 
gan to   be  convinced,   that  the     commonwealth 
could  not  proiper,  till  their  civil  rights  were  fe- 
curely   fettled,  and  all  orders  of  men   diea-rfully 
confpired  to   advance  the  public  good.     In  rhefe 
.difpofitions,  all  men  turned  their  eyes  on  Solon  : 
both  rich  and  poor  had  an  entire  confidence  in  his 
probity,  and  were  willing  to  fubtnit   the  decifion 
of  all  their  claims  to  his  wifdom.    So  that,  by  una-  Bef.  Chrift 
nimous  confent  he  was  chofen  fupreme  magift-rate      593' 
of  Athens,  with  unlimited  power    to  ena£t    new 
laws,    and    model    the  conftitution.     A  fituation 
trying  and  hazardous  :  but  this   excellent   perfon 
had  both  the  abilities  and  the  integrity  this  -mo- 
mentous charge  required.     Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
at  the  beginning  many  of  the  chief  men  at  Athens 
were  extremely  urgent  that  he  mould   make  him- 
felf  king  •,  but    he  rejected   the  propofal  with  the 
utmoft  indignation.     Virtue  was   to  him  of  more 
value  than  all  the  fplendor  of  regal  dignity. 

THE 
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BOOK.      THE   fir  ft  aft  of  power  Solon  performed,  after 
IV.      being  inverted  with  the  legiflative  authority,  fhew- 

Se&.  3.  ed  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart.     It  was  in  favour  of 
the  meaneft  rank  of  citizens.     There  was  a  prodi- 
gious inequality  of  fortune  among  the  Athenians, 
and  the  avarice   and  haughtinefs  of  the  rich  had 
reduced  the  poor  to  the  loweft  degree  of  wretch- 
ednefs.     Not  only  their  lands  had  been  feized  by 
their  mercilefs  creditors,  but  they  them: elves  alfo 
were  frequently  fold  as  flaves.     Many  ot  them  had 
been  obliged    to  purchafe  their    liberty  by   giving 
up  their  own  children  to  bondage,  or  to  feek  a  re- 
fuge   in   other    climes    from  the   perfecution    of 
thofe  cruel  exactors.     Thefe   evils    had  been  of 
long  continuance,  and  had  occafioned  loud  and 
grievous  murmurings.     Solon  therefore  enacted, 
that    the  marks  of  mortgaged    lands    fhould   be 
removed,    all    debts    difcharged     entirely,     and 
every     Athenian     reftored    to    liberty    and    the 
enjoyment  oi  his   country.     The  moneyed  men 
•were  much    difpleafed    at    this  ;  and    the  poor 
were  far  from  being    contented  :  they  expected 
a  new  divilion  of  lands  fhould  have  taken  place, 
and    that  the   rich    would  be   obliged   to  refign 
fome   part  of  their   wide  pofleflions.     But  in  a 
fhort  time   Solon    convinced   both  parties  of  the 
expediency  of  this  ordinance  ;  and  in  proof  of  the 
general   fatisfadion,  a  public   feftival  was    cele- 
brated, called  the  feafl  of  the  Seifaftheia  or  dijbur- 
tbening,  becaufe    the  people    were    now  fet  free 
from  the  heavy  burthen  under  which  they  had  la- 
boured. 

PLUTARCH  relates  a  circumflance  in  this  af- 
fair, which  may  ferve  to  (hew,  how  nicely  men  in 
exalted  (tations  ihould  fcan  thofe  whom  they  admit 
to  their  confidence.  Solon  had  certain  intimates, 
to  whom  every  fecret  of  his  heart  was  open  ;  and 
to  them  he  communicated  his  plan  of  cancelling 

all 
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all  debts,  but  of  leaving  land  eflates  entire.     Thole  B  o  o 
falfe  friends  facrificed  Solon's  credit  to  their  own      IV. 
private  intereft,  by  immediately  borrowing   large  Seft. 
Turns,  with  which  they  purchafed  lands.     The  de- 
ceit became  manifeft  when  the  new  law  was  pro- 
mulged,  and  occafioned    great  indignation.     But 
the  legiflator  foon  gave  abundant  proof  of  his  up- 
righmefs,  by  remitting  five  talents  which  he    was 
known  to  have  lent ;  and  the  whole  infamy  fell  on 
thofe  worthlefs  men,  who  were  ever  after  ftigma-      , 
tized  with  a  name  of  fmgular  reproach. 

WHEN    he  had   in  this  manner  exerted  himfelf 
in  favour  of  the  indigent  and  opprefied,  he  next 
turned  his  thoughts  to  modelling  the   common- 
wealth.    The  fupreme  authority  had  indeed   been 
portioned  out  among  nine  perfons  ;  but  the  people 
were  ftill  entirely  excluded  from   all  fhare   in  the 
government,  as  the  whole  magiftracy   of  Athens 
remained  in  thofe  of  extenfive  fortune  and   noble 
birth.     Solon  wifely  confidered,   that  a  more  equa4 
distribution  of  power    might  add   to  the   public 
ftrength.     To  this  end  he  formed  the  citizens  into 
(different  claifes,  according  to  the  difference  of  ei- 
tates.     In  the  firfl  clafs  he  ranked  thofe,  who  were 
worth  five  hundred  meafures  both  in  wet  and  dry 
fruits  :  and  thefe  were  the  nobles  of  the  highelt 
quality,  who  were  obliged  to  pay  a  talent  into  the 
public  treafury.  In  thefecond  clafs  thofe  were  rec- 
koned, who  were  worth  three  hundred  meafures  : 
thefe  were  nearly  of  the  fame  dignity  with  the 
knights  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  ;  they  were 
to  pay  half  a  talent   to  the  treafury,  or  to  furnifh 
a  horfe  for  military  fervice.     The  third  clafs  con- 
fifted    of  fuch  as  were  worth    onlv  two  hundred 

>  .  j 

meafures  ;  two  of  whom  were  together  to  furnifh 
a  horfe  :  and  this  was  the  body  of  the  Athenian 
gentry.  Out  of  thefe  three  orders  he  appointed 
all  the  officers  of  the  ftate  to  be  chofen. 

THS 
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3  o  o  K  THE  remainder  of  the  people  he  formed  into 
IV.  one  clafs  ;  and  thefe  were  the  vaffals,  or  perfons 
»3.  labouring  fox  hire.  They  were  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  bearing  any  office  ;  but  in  return  they  en- 
joyed the  right  of  voting  in  the  General  Affemhly. 
T£is  at  firft  feemed  an  inconfiderable  privilege, 
though  afterwards  it  was  found  to  be  a  power  of 
the  greateft  extent :  for  to  this  afiembly  all  who 
pleaf-d  had  a  liberty  of  appealing,  in  every  cafe  ; 
fo  that  by  degrees  the  people,  though  not  magif- 
trates  themfeives,  became  the  judges  of  magif- 
trates,  lords  of  the  ftate,  and  final  arbitrators  of 
all  controverfies.  No  appointment  made  by  the 
fenate  was  valid,  till  ratified  by  their  decree  :  all 
honours  depended  on  their  fuffrages  j  and  to  their 
examination  was  the  conduct  of  even  the  Archons 
themfeives  fubjeded.  It  is  clear  therefore,  that 
the  government  at  Athens  was  in  truth  a  demo- 
cracy. Plutarch  intimates,  that  Solon  found  fo 
ftrong  a  bent  to  liberty  in  thepeople>  he  did  not 
think  it  fafe  to  refill  it  j  and  therefore  he  intro- 
duced this  form  of  government,  as  the  only  one 
the  fpirit  of  the  Athenians  would  fubmit  to.  It 
may  be  alfo,  -that  he  fufpecled  the  tyrannical  tem- 
per of  the  men  of  wealth,  whofe  pride  and  cru- 
elty had  already  brought  Athens  to  the  brink  of 
deflruclion. 

$ux  however  Solon  did  not  give  up  the  guidance 
.  of  the  ftate  to  the  will  of  the  giddy  multitude. 
He  appointed  two  great  Councils,  that  might  ferve 
as  anchors  to  the  commonwealth,  and  break  the 
violence  of  popular  tumult.  The  firft  of  thefe 
was  the  fenate  of  the  Areopagites,  fo  called  from 
Areopagus,  or  Mars'  hill,  the  .place  where  tb.€y 
hejd  their  feffions.  This  court  owed  its  inftitution 
to  -Cranaus,  one  of  the  firft  Athenian  kings,  and 
was  the  fuprerne  court  of  Athens  for  many  ages  : 
but  Draco,  in  his  legiflature,  transferred  the  molt 

important 
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important  caufes  to  the  court  of  the  Ephetae  ;  fo  B  o  o  K 
that  from  that  time  the  Areopagites  loft  much  of    IV. 
their    former  fplendor.     Solon    reinftated    them,  Se6l.  3. 
with   a    considerable  encreafe  of  privileges.     He 
ordered,  that  all  trials  for  murder,  or  attempts  to 
mi^d-ir,  fhould  come  under  their  cognifance.      He 
affigned  them  the  cuftoiiy  of  the  !a*vs,  and  rhe  in- 
fpection  of  the  public  funds.     The  care  ot  young 
per fons  of  both  fexes    bel  >nged   to  them.     They 
were  the  guardians    of  manners.     All  matters  of 
religion,  blalpheiny  again  (I  the  gods,  contempt  bl 
•the  holy  myfteries,  and    the  introduction   of  new 
ceremonies  into  divine  worfh'.n,  were  referred  to 
their  judgment.      1  hey  were  to  punifh  all  the  pro- 
fligate   and   impious  ;   and    to    enquire    hy    what 
means   each   man    fupported  himfelf,  whether  by 
industry  and  honeft    labour  :   for  idlenefs  was  fe- 
verely  punifhed  at  Athens,  as   a  crime  of  the  moil 
dangerous  confequence  to   the  national  prosperity, 
and  the  parent  of  rapine  and  all  kinds  of  evil  arts. 

THE  better  to  anfwer  purpofes  fo  important, 
this  tribunal  was  to  be  co  npofed  of  the  mod  ve- 
nerable perfonages,  men  of  tried  characters  and 
exemplary  virtue.  Solon  ordered,  that  none  but 
the  Archons,  who  had  difcharged  their  office 
blamelefs,  mould  be  members  of  it.  If  any  of 
the  fenators  were  convicted  of  the  lead  immora- 
lity, they  were  expelled  immediately.  Even  the 
fitting  in  a  public  houfe  was  fufficieat  to  difqualify 
them.  Their  words,  their  geftures,  their  verv 
looks  were  to  befolemn  and  compofed.  To  laugh 
in  this  affembly  was  an  aft  of  levity,  for  which 
there  was  no  forgivenefs.  And  i:  was  exprefcly 
forbidden,  that  an  Areopagite-i'hould  writr  a  co- 
medy. Such  an  extreme  delicacy  of  virtue  did 
even  pagans  require  in  thofe  that  were  to  be  in- 
trufted  with  the  adminiflration  of  the  laws. 

VOL.  L  R  THLLIR, 
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BOOK      THEIR  method  of  proceeding  likewife  mewed 
IV.     the  ntceil  regard  to  jullice.     As   foon  as  the  fena- 

Secl.  3.  tors  were  met  together,  they  divided  themfelves 
into  committees,  each  of  which  had  their  particu- 
lar caufes  appointed  to  them  :  and  this  defignation 
was  determined  by  lot,  after  they  were  come  into 
court  ;  that  the  judges,  not  knowing  what  caufes 
ihould  fall  to  their  mare,  might  be  fecure  againft 
all  attempts  of  bribery  or  favour.  They  were  to 
hear  caules  by  night,  and  in  the  dark,  that  they 
might  not  be  affected  by  feeing  either  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant.  They  were  to  fit  in  the  open  air  : 
a  cuftom  indeed  common  to  all  the  courts  that 
took  cognifance  of  murder ;  for  in  thofe  days  fo 
execrable  was  the  perion  of  a  murderer,  that  it 
was  efteemed  a  pollution  to  be  under  the  fame  roof 
with  him.  They  who  pleaded  before  them  were 
to  fpeak  to  the  point  directly,  in  a  ftyle  fimpleand 
concife  :  they  were  not  allowed  to  ftudy  any  of  the 
ornaments  of  fpeech,  nor  to  preface  their  orations 
with  artful  and  infmuating  compliments.  When 
the  fenators  gave  fentence,  they  caft  their  fuffrages 
into  urns,  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none 
mould  know  on  which  fide  they  voted.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  this  cuftom  was  abolifhed  in  the 
days  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  as  too  favourable  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty. 

SUCH  was  the  court  of  Areopagus,  whofe  in- 
flexible uprightnefs  was  the  great  boaft  of  anti- 
quity. It  was  accounted  the  moft  facred  tribunal  of 
the  Pagan  world.  Even  foreign  itatesfubmitted  their 
difputes  to  its  decifion  :  and  Demofthenes  tells 
us,  that,  to  his  days,  it  was  never  known  to  have 
given  one  iniquitous  judgment.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  therefore,  that  Solon  mould  commit  to 
this  court  a  power  of  controul  over  the  afiemblies 
of  the  people  :  they  were  to  have  a  vigilant  eye 
on  the  popular  proceedings,  and  had  power  to 
reverfe  the  fentence  of  aa  aflembly,  if  the  people, 

often 
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often  ram  and  prejudiced  in  their  judgments,  were  BOOK 
found  to  have  acquitted  the  guilty,  or  condemned      IV. 
the  innocent.     So  that  thefe   excellent  men  were  Sect.  3. 
ftationed,  as  faithful  centinels,  to  watch  over  the 
prefervation   of  their  country,   and  to  defend   the 
laws  from  all  infractions  whatfoever.    On  thefe  ac- 
counts it  is,  that  the  diminution  of  honours,  which 
th's  court  fu.ffered    in    the  days   of  Pericles,  has 
been  looked  on  as  one  of  the  principal  caules   of 
the  decay  of  the  Athenian  glory. 

THE  other  fenate,  which  Solon  inftituted,  had 
yet  a  more  direct  influence  over  the  popular  aflfein- 
blies  ;    and  the  very  defign  of  it  was  to  moderate 
and  reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  the  multitude.   This 
was    the  Senate    of  Four  Hundred,  or   rather  of 
Five  Hundred,  as  it  was  called  from  the   time    of 
Clifthenes,  who  added  one  hundred    to  the  num- 
ber which  Solon  firft  ordained.     It  will  be  necef- 
fary  to  have  aright  notion  of  this  great  council, 
as   it  was  the   main   foundation  on  which   Solon 
raifed  his  fabric  of  government.     The  members  of 
it  were  to  be  elected  annually,  one  hundred  out  of 
every  tribe,  according  to  Solon  :  but  when    Cli- 
fthenes  had  encreafed  the  number  of  tribes   from 
four  to  ten,  and  the  fenate   was  made  to   confift 
of  five  hundred  perfons,  then  eachtiibe  furnifhed 
fifty.     The   method    of  election   was  this.     The 
prefident  of  each  tribe  gave  in  the  names  of  all  the 
perfons  in  his  diftrict,  who,  after  a  fevere  exami- 
nation into  their  manners  and  courfe  of  life,  ap- 
peared the  moft  worthy  and  capable  of  the  fenato- 
rial  office.     Thefe   were  engraven  on  finall  plates 
of  brafs,  and  caft  into  a  veflel  contrived  for   the 
purpofe  :  into  another  veffel  was  put  the  like  num. 
ber  of  beans,  of  which  fifty  were  white,  and  the 
reft  black  ;  and  they,  uhoi'e  names  were   drawn 
out  with  the  uhite  beans,  were  admitt-ed  into  the 
fenate.     After  the  election  of  the   fenators,   the 
R  2  names 
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BOOK  names  of  the  ten  tribes  were  thrown  into  a  veflel, 
IV.       and   into   another  ten   beans,  of  which    one  was 

Sect.  2.  \vhite.  The  tribe,  \vhofe  fortune  it  was  to  be 
drawn  out  together  with  the  white  bean,  prefided 
tiril  ;  the  reft,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
drawn  out  of  the  vellcl.  1'ach  tribe  prefided  thirty- 
live  days  j  fo  that  the  ten  tribes  might  nearly 
complete  a  lunar  year,  which,  according  to  the 
Attic  computation,  confided  of  354  days  :  three 
hundred  and  fifty  days  therefore  were  required, 
hat  each  tribe  might  perform  its  courfe  ;  the  four 
fupernunlerary  days  were  employed  in  the  election 
of  magistrates.  J  he  prefiding  fifty  were  called 
Prytanes :  and  to  prevent  confufion,  this  arrange- 
ment was  made.  The  time  of  their  prefiding  was 
divided  into  five  weeks  :  each  week  ten  Prytanes 
prefided,  di  linguifhed  by  the  name  of  Proedn '; 
and  out  of  thefe  one  was  every  day  appointed  by 
lot  to  be  firft  prefident :  fo  that  of  the  Pry- 
tanes of  the  week  three  were  excluded  from  this 
honour.  The  prefident  of  the  day  was  called 
Epiftates :  to  his  care  were  committed  the  great 
feal  of  the  commonwealth,  the  keys  of  the  citadel, 
and  the  keys  of  the  exchequer.  This  was  an  office 
of  fiich  importance,  that  by  the  laws  no  man  was 
.permitted  to  continue  in  it  above  one  day,  or  to 
be  elected  into  it  a  fecond  time. 

THE  fenate  of  five  hundred  was  convened  once 
every  day,  feftivals  excepted,  and  even  oftener, 
if  occafion.required.  Here  audience  v  as  given 
to  all,  who  had  any  thing  to  prop  jfc  that  concerned 
the  commonwealth.  If  the  thing  prop.ofed  ap- 
peared to  be  of  -nnincnt,  it  was  engraven  on  ta- 
blets, and  referred  to  another  rncering,  that  every 
fenator  might  coniider  the  point  maturely,  before 
the  time  of  debate  came  on.  In  the  deliberations 
of  the  council,  all  the  femtc; -3  had  full  liberty  to 
fpeak  their  opinion,  and  to  fuppoi  t  it  by  reafons ; 

and 
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and  when  they  voted,  it  w's,  as  in  the  Areopagus,  BOOK 
privately,  by  beans   caft  into  a  veffel,  the  white     IV. 
affirming,  the  black  denying.     If  the  majority  was  Seft.  3. 
found  to  approve  of  the  propofal,  it  was  enafted 
into  a  decree  ;  if  not,  it  was  rejected  entirely,  not 
to  be  refumed  during  that  fenate.     Thefe  decrees 
of  the  fenate  were  afterwards   to  be  propounded 
to  the   general   aflembly  of  the  people,  that  they 
might    receive     ratifications   ;     otherwife      they 
were   in    force    only   during    that   year,    till    the 
election   of  a   new    fenate.     It  was    in    this  view 
chiefly  Solon  inftituted  this  court,  that  the  peoplf 
might  not,  by  the  impulfe  of  eloquent   and  artful 
fpeakers,  be   hurried  into    hafty    refolutions,   but 
that  all  the  meafures  of  government  mould  be  the 
refult  of  deliberate  thought  and  calm  counfels. 

BESIDES  this    great   end    of    their   inftitution, 
thefe  fenators  had  dfo  feveral  important  offices  af- 
figned  to  them.     They  were  infpeclors  of  the  pub- 
lic prifons ;  they  took  care  of  thole   reduced  citi- 
zens, that  were  maintained   by  an  allowance  out 
of  the  exchequer  ;  and  the  accounts  of  nragiftrates, 
at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  were  laid  before 
them.     In   fucceeding  times,  when  the   maritime 
power    of  Athens    began  to   encreafe,  they   were 
alfo  the  commiffioners  of  the   navy,  and  provided 
for  the  building  of  new  mips  of  war.     Such  was    .  - 
the  attention   of  the  Athenians  to  this  important 
article,    that  a  law  was    made   to  deprive    thofe 
members  of  the  fenate,  during  vvhofe   admiaiflra- 
tion    no  mips   had  been  built,  of  the   honour  of 
wearing  a  crown  at  the  public  fpeftacies,  the  ufual 
reward  of  fuel)  as  had  ferved  their  country  faith- 
fully.    The    decree  was    probably  enacted   foon, 
after  the  engagement  at  Salamis,  when  naval  glory 
became  the  darling  puriuit  of  the  Athenians. 

BUT  the  court  of  dernier  rcjo^t  was  the  General 
Aflembly  of  the  people.     It  was   held  regularly 

four 
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BOOK  four  times  during  every  Prytaneia,  that  is,  in  the 
IV.     fpace  of  thirty  five  days,  or  more  frequently,  .if 

Se6t.  3.  any  weighty  unexpected  occafion  required  it. 
Here  all  the  freemen  of  Athens,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  about  twenty  thoufand,  had  a  right  of  voting, 
with  the  exception  of  thofe,  who  had  been  irre- 
verent to  their  parents,  or  guilty  of  contempt  to 
the  gods.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  wife  Solon, 
that  a  man  vicious  in  private  life  was  not  a  fafe 
perfon  to  be  trufted  with  the  concerns  of  his  coun- 
try. 

MANY  were  the  precautions  employed  to  pre- 
ferve  order  among  the  multitude.  Some  time  be- 
fore their  meeting,  a  placart  was  affixed  on  the 
ftatues  of  the  Eponymi,  in  a  place  of  general  con- 
courfe,  announcing  the  matters  that  were  to  be 
propofed  to  them.  There  were  officers,  whofe 
duty  it  was  to  remind  the  people  of  the  laws  of 
their  country,  and  to  hinder  them  from  decreeing 
any  thing  fubverfive  of  the  public  good.  One 
of  the  tribes  was  appointed  to  take  care  of  the 
fpeaker's  pulpit,  and  to  defend  the  commonwealth 
againft  the  artifices  of  popular  and  ambitious 
orators.  No  man  was  allowed  to  make  an  ora- 
tion, till  they  had  fpoken  who  were  part  the  age  of 
fifty  ;  and  even  then,  all  under  thirty  years  were 
excluded.  Religion  alfo  was  called  in,  to  render 
their  debates  the  more  awful  and  ferious.  The 
omens  were  obferved.  The  place  where  they  af- 
fembled  was  purified  with  the  blood  of  viftims  : 
and  when  the  expiation  was  ended,  one  of  the 
facred  officers  made  a  folemn  prayer  for  the  profpe- 
rity  of  the  ftate,  and  the  fuccefs  of  their  delibe- 
rations, concluding  with  a  tremendous  execration 
againft  all  thofe  who  mould  give  their  fuffrages 
for  lucre,  or  endeavour  any  thing  in  that  avTembly 
to  the  impairing  of  the  public  welfare. 

IN 
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IN  fpite  of  thefe  provifions  however,  there  is  B  o  o  K 
reafon  to  believe,  that  much  perturbation  fre-  IV. 
quently  took  place  in  fo  numerous  an  aflembly  ;  Seel.  3, 
at  leaft  we  are  fure,  that  it  did  fo  in  the  days  of 
Demofthenes.  We  are  told  this  great  orator  was 
wont  to  exercife  himfelf  by  fpeaking  on  the  fea- 
fhore,  that  accuftomed  to  the  noife  of  the  waves, 
he  might  be  undifmayed  at  the  fhouts  and  hoarfe 
murmurs  of  the  people.  But  what  was  matter  of 
more  ferious  apprehenfion  in  an  aflembly  of  this 
kind,  was  the  influence  of  corrupted  counfellors, 
who  being  ambitious  of  leading  the  people,  might 
purchafe  their  favour  at  the  price  of  the  public 
profperity.  And  to  this  influence  we  are  to  afcribe 
thofe  laws,  which,  in  the  later  times  of  Athens, 
complimented  away  to  the  people  the  funds  that 
ought  to  have  been  expended  in  providing  for  the 
public  defence,  and  in  the  ftead  of  well-difciplined 
armies  and  formidable  fleets,  gratified  them  with 
mews  and  theatrical  entertainments. 

THE  fuffrages  of  the  people  in  their  aflembly 
were  generally  given  by  the  holding  up  of  hands  : 
they  who  were  for  the  affirmative,  held  them  up  : 
whence,  in  antient  authors,  to  hold  up  the  hand 
fignifies  to  ordain  and  eftablifh.  But  when  the 
matter  propofed  was  of  high  moment,  and  the 
great  perfons  of  the  commonwealth  were  deeply 
intereited  in  the  fate  of  the  queftion,  it  was  cql- 
tomary  to  vote  by  ballot,  that  the  pooreft  citizen 
of  Athens  might  enjoy  his  liberty  unreflrained. 
The  fame  method,  as  we  have  feen,  was  in  ufe  in 
the  Areopagus  and  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
as  well  as  in  mofl  of  the  fmaller  courts  of  Athens. 
This  way  of  voting  was  by  beans  or  pebbles,  black 
and  white  :  \\\e  black  denied,  the  white  affirmed  ; 
and  in  criminal  cafes,  the  ivhitc  abfolved,  the  black 
con  !emned.  If  there  was  the  fame  number  of 
uhite  as  of  black,  the  law  leaned  to  mercy,  and 
pronounced  the  prifoner  not  guilty. 

i      CRIMNAL 
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BOOK      CRIMINAL    caufes  came  before  the  poplar  af- 

7V.      fernhly  only   in   cafes   of  appeal.     Their   p~c  ( 
Seel.  3.  province  was  to  debate  and  determine   about  the 
high  matters  of  government,  peace  ar-d  v.ar,    alli- 
ances with  foreign  dates,  raifing  the  fupplies,  ap- 
pointing the  proper  funds,  making  of  new    laws, 
and  abrogating  fuch  as  were  become  ufelels  or  de- 
trimental.    The-  only  puniihinent  it   belonged    to 
them  to  inflict  was  that  of   Oftracifni,  if  the  name 
of  punifhment  may  with  propriety  be  afcribed  to 
a  fentence  which  affected  neither  the  life,  nor  ef- 
tate,    nor    reputation    of  the    perfon    concerned. 
jOflracifm,   or    the  tile  pur-ijbment,  was  the  voting 
into  baniflhment  for  ten  years  any   Athenian  whole 
diftinguifhed  worth  had  rendered  him  formidable 
to  liberty.     It  had  its    foundation  in   the  jealoufy 
infeparable  from  dernocratical  ftates,  and  was  in- 
tended  to   fecure  the  conftitution  againft  the    at- 
tempts of  all  fuch   citizens,  as    had  raifed   tbem- 
felves  above  the  common  level  by  ^reat   and  glori- 
ous actions,  by  their  eloquence,  their   liberality, 
or  even  by  their  riches.     The  fentence  againll  thele 
offenders  byfupahr   ivorth  was  always   decreed    in 
the  General  Affembly,  at  uhich,  on  fuch  an  occa- 
fion,  it  was  required    that  not   lefs  than  fix    thou- 
fand   voters  (hould  be  prefent.     The  practice  was, 
that  each  member  of  the  affcmbly  fhould  write  on 
an  earthen  tile  (in  Greek  called  ojiruconj  the  name 
of  the  party  he  would  have    condemned  ;   when 
he,  whole  name  was  written  en  the  greater  num- 
ber of  tiles,  was    fentenced    to  banifliment.      1  he 
inftiiurion  is  faid  to  have   been  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Thefeus  :  if  fo,  it  was  feldom  employed  before 
the  eftablifhinent  of  the  commonwealth.     It  ended 
at  lall  by  the  policv,  it  is  faicj,  of  Alcibiades,  who 
in  conjunction  with  Nicias   contrived  to  make  it 
fall  on  one  Hyperbolus,  a  mean  fellow  diftinguilh- 
td  for  nothing  but  informing  againfl  his  betters  ; 
I  from 
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from  which   time  the  punifhment  fell  into  difufe, B  oo  K 
as  too  reproachful  to  be  inflicted  on  perfons  ho-      IV. 
nourable  and  virtuous.  Se£t.  3. 

BESIDES  thefe  great  councils,  Athens  had  ten 
judicial  courts,  four  of  which  took  cognifance  of 
actions  concerning  blood,  the  reft  of  civil  matters. 
In  the  civil  courts  every  Athenian,  who  was  of 
the  age  of  thirty,  and  not  declared  infamous, 
might  claim  a  feac.  Thofe  who  had  leifure  to  hear 
cau'es,  delivered  in  their  names,  together  with 
the  names  of  their  farher  and  borough,  to  the 
Thdmothetae,  who,  after  determining  by  lot  which 
court  {hould  be  ailigned  them,  gave  them  tablets, 
on  which  was  inlcribed  the  letter  of  the  cour,t 
which  the  lot  had  directed ;  for  the  gate  of 
each  court  was  marked  with  a  particular  letter. 
Thefe  they  carried  to  the  crier  of  the  court  ligni- 
fied  by  the  letter,  and  from  him  every  man  re- 
ceived a  tablet  marked  with  his  own  name  and  that 
of  the  court  that  fell  to  his  lot,  together  with  a 
fcepter,  the  enfign  of  judicial  authority.  At  their 
admiffion  into  the  court,  they  took  a  folemn  oath, 
4  to  give  lenience  uprightly,  and  according  to 
4  law,  where  the  law  had  determined,  or  where  it 
c  was  fi'ent,  according  to  the  beil  of  their  judge- 
6  ment.*  After  fentence  pronounced,  each  judge 
had  an  obolus  paid  him.  \Vhen  the  conltitution  • 
was  falling  to  decay,  and  fa  lie  counfellors  fought 
every  means  of  conciliating  popular1  favour,  this 
itipend  was  advacned  coniiderably. 

THE  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  civil  courts  was 
denominated  Heliaea,  or  of  the  fun.  In  this, 
which  decided  upon  affairs  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment, the  number  of  judges  was  always  fifty  at 
the  leaft ;  and  where  the  caufe  was  of  fmgular  im- 
portance, the  number  rofe  fometimes  to  fifteen 
hundred. 

OF 
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BOOK  OF  the  criminal  courts,  two,  refpe&ing  blood, 
IV.  deferve  to  be  noticed.  To  the  one  court,  the 
Sett.  3.  Phreattian*,  belonged  the  trial  of  the  murderer, 
who  had  fled  from  juftice.  Such  a  perfon,  when 
brought  back  to  Attica  to  abide  his  trial,  was  not 
fuffered  to  come  on  land,  left  the  earth  fhould  be 
polluted  with  the  foot  of  the  man  of  blood,  but 
he  was  to  be  carried  in  a  boat  to  the  edge  of  the 
fhore,  where  his  judges  were  feated,  and  if  found 
guilty,  was  immediately  put  to  death,  or  according 
to  others,  was  driven  out  to  fea,  and  abandoned  to 
the  wind  and  waves  :  if  the  fact  appeared  to  have 
been  done  without  defign,  he  was  banimed  for  a 
year.  The  other  court,  that  of  the  Prytaneum, 
took  cognifance  of  (laughters  committed  by  things 
without  life,'  (tones,  iron,  timber,  and  the  like: 
and  whatever  had  been  the  inftrument  of  the  death 
of  man,  whether  by  accident,  or  by  the  direction 
of  an  unknown  hand,  or  of  a  perfon  that  had 
efcaped,  was  pronounced  accurfed,  and  ordered 
to  be  caft  out  of  the  Attic  territories. 

THESE  feveral  fenatorial  and  judicial  eftablifh- 
ments  tnuft  have  left  to  the  Archons  but  a  fmall 
lhare  of  juridical  power.  In  effect,  from  the  time 
of  Solon's  legiilation,  their  principal  office  feems 
to  have  been  the  introducing  of  the  different  caufes 
to  the  feveral  courts  to  whofe  cognifance  they  be- 
longed. 

SOLON'S  next  care  was  concerning  the  regula- 
tion of  manners.  A  remarkable  fpirit  runs  through 
all  his  laws  refpecting  manners,  principally  with 
regard  to  thefe  three  particulars,  humanity,  the 
advancement  of  indultry  and  virtue,  and  a  zeal 
for  the  public  good. 

As  to  the  firft,  not  only  does  his  appointment 
of  the  feveral  tribunals  and  judicial  proceffes  al- 


ready 
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ready  mentioned  fully  indicate  his  wifh  to  poflefs  BOOK: 
the  people  with  the  ftrongeft  abhorrence  of  cruelty  IV. 
and  bloody  deeds,  but  alfo  from  the  whole  tenor  Seel.  3. 
of  his  infthutions  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the 
principal  purpofes  he  had  in  view  was  to  imprefs 
the  mind  with  mercy.  Inftead  of  the  rigorous 
punifliment  of  death,  denounced  by  Draco  againft 
all  crimes  whatfoever,  he  foftened  the  laws :  the 
penalties  which  he  decreed  affected  the  honour 
or  the  property  of  men,  rather  than  their  lives  or 
limbs  ;  and  none  were  to  be  condemned  to  die, 
but  fuch  monfters  as  had  been  engaged  in  mur- 
derous attempts,  the  defpifers  of  religion,  the 
rhagiftrate  that  difgraced  his  office,  and  confpira- 
tors  againft  their  country.  To  all  other  offenders 
the  fan&uaries  were  open.  There  was  to  be  a 
general  releafe  of  prifoners  every  year,  at  the  ce- 
lebration of  the  1  hefmophoria.  And  they  who 
fell  into  errors  unwittingly  were  not  even  to  fuffer 
the  reproach  of  being  arraigned  in  the  public 
court,  but  were  to  be  admonimed  and  rebuked 
privately. 

BUT  befides  this  general  tendency  of  Solon's 
laws,  there  werefome  particularly  defigned  to  en- 
force the  dictates  of  humanity.  It  was  forbidden, 
that  any  mould  fpeak  ill  of  the  dead,  even  though 
provoked  by  the  children  of  the  deceafed.  The 
defamer  and  flanderer  were  to  be  fined  feverely. 
And  he  who  reviled  a  living  perfon  at  the  facred 
folemnities,  in  the  courts  of  juflice,  or  at  public 
fpeftacles,  was  to  pay  a  mulct  of  five  drachms,  the 
price,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  as  many  fheep. 
And  left  fudden  paffion  mould  prompt  any  to 
deeds  of  violence,  it  was  forbidden  to  wear  arms 
in  the  city,  except  in  times  of  public  danger. 

NOR  were  penalties  the  only  fanclions  he  em- 
ployed. Senfible  how  highly  the  conferring  of 
honours  on  virtue,  and  the  inviting  of  men  by 

thefe 
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BOOK  thefe  gentler  arts,  refines  the  fentiments,  and  im- 
IV.     proves  the  national  character,  he  appointed  various 

Sed.3.  rewards  to  the  deferving.  They  who  had  per- 
formed eminent  fervice  to  the  (late,  were  to  have 
the  firfl  feats  in  all  public  places ;  they  Vere  to 
have  pictures  and  ftatues  erefted  to  them  ;  they 
were  to  be  honoured  with  crowns,  to  enjoy  im- 
munity from  ail  taxes,  to  be  entertained  at  the 
public  expence  of  their  country,  which  laft,  Ci- 
cero tells  us,  was  among  the  Grecians  reputed 
one  of  their  moft  fignal  honours.  The  very  en- 
joying the  right  of  fuffrage,  and  the  being  eligible 
to  a  magiftracy,  were  in  the  Athenian  conftitu- 
tion  a  fpecies  of  rewards  :  they  were  acknow- 
ledgments the  (late  made  to  him  who  enjoyed 
them,  that  he  was  a  virtuous  citizen,  being  privi- 
leges from  which,  had  he  been  an  undutiful  fon, 
a  reviler  of  the  gods,  a  man  of  profligate  manners, 
or  a  deferter  of  his  country  in  her  day  of  danger, 
the  laws  would  have  excluded  him. 

BUT  nothing  marks  the  gentlenefs  of  the  Athe- 
nian inilitutions  more  forcibly,  than  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Haves  in  that  ftate  :  their  lot  was  fo 
happy  at  Athens,  as  by  Demofthenes  to  be 
held  preferable  to  that  of  denizens  in  other 
cities.  If  a  Have  fuffered  under  the  imperioufnefs 
of  a  cruel  mafter,  he  might  take  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Thefeus,  there  to  claim  the  protection 
of  the  laws,  which  obliged  the  unfeeling  mailer 
to  difpofe  of  him  to  another  owner.  Killing  of 
a  Have  was  by  the  law  pronounced  murder.  Slaves 
were  permitted  to  acquire  eftates  to  themfelves, 
paying  to  their  mafter  a  fmall  yearly  tribute  :  and 
if  they  could  procure  money  to  pay  their  ranfom, 
their  proprietor  could  not  withhold  their  liberty 
from  them.  If  they  were  called  upon  to  take  up 
arms,  and  behaved  themfelves  well,  they  were  re- 
warded 
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warded  with  enfranchifement,  and  held  in  fmgular  BOOK 
efteem.  IV. 

IN  one  cafe  only  the  Athenian  Have  became  in-  Seel.  2. 
capable  of  being  releafed  from  the  yoke  of  fer- 
vitude  ;  in  the  cafe  of  being  convided  of  ingrati- 
tude towards  the  indulgent  mafter  from  whom 
he  had  obtained  his  freedom:  he  was  then  reduced 
to  his  former  ftate  of  flavery  for  life.  The  very 
exception  does  honour  to  the  lawgiver. 

THE  advancement  of  induftry  and   virtue  was 
likewife  confulted  by  many  excellent  and  well-de- 
vifed  laws.     Trade,  and  every  kind  of  induftrious 
occupation,  was  declared  honourable.     An  adion 
of  fiander  lay  againll  him,  who  fpoke  contemptu- 
oufly  of  the  honed  trader.     And  he  who  was  re- 
markably ingenious  in  his  art  was  to  be  accounted 
a  friend  to   his   country,  and   to   have  a  place  of 
honour  at  all  games  and  public  mews.     A  life   of 
idlenefs  was  a  crime  cognifable  by  the  Areopagus, 
and  feverely  punimed.     All  perfons  were  required 
to  have  their  children  inftru&ed  in  the  rudiments 
of  literature,  or,  jjF  of  meaner  fortunes,  to  have 
them  taught  hufbandry  or  fome    ufeful  mechanic 
art.     And  though  it  was  efpecially  provided,  that 
thofe   who  did  not  honour  iheir    parents,  or   re- 
fufed  them  affiftance,  moud  be  declared  infamous, 
yet    if  a   parent   neglecled  the    education  of  his 
child,  that  child  was   not  bound  to  contribute  to 
his  maintenance,  or  to  pay  him  filial  duty.     The 
fame  law  was  in  force  with  regard  to  children  who 
had  been  proftituted  by  their  parents,  and  to  chil- 
dren of  fpurious  birth. 

IF  any  perfon  was  found  to  be  extravagant,  and 
to  fquander  away  his  fubflance,  he  was  condemned 
to  infamy.  There  were  officers  appointed  to  in- 
fpecl:  public  entertainments,  and  to  enforce  the 
fumptuary  laws.  None  but  wines  tempered  with 
water  were  to  be  allowed  at  feafts,  except  one 

cup 
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BOOK  cup  of  pure  wine  to  the  honour  of  the  good  gc- 

IV.      nius.     Thefe  ordinances  concerning  conduct   in 

Sect.  2.  private  life  affeded  dill   more   feverely  thofe  en- 

trufted   with  any  office  lelating  to  government ; 

from  thefe  the  laws  required  the  utmoft  purity  of 

manners.  When  a  magiftrate  was  to  be  chofen,  the 

whole  courfe  of  his  pad  life  was  canvafled  rigo- 

roufly  ;  nor  could  he  be  admitted,  till  it  appeared, 

that  he  had  been  pious  towards   his  parents,  that 

he  had  not  wafted  his  inheritance,  nor  given  way 

to  luxury      An  Archon,  who  was  feen  drunk,  was 

tofuffer  death.     -And  the  lead  blemifh  in  a  fenator- 

was  fufficient  to  occafion  his  expulfion. 

THE  like   upright  and  frugal  manners  were   to 
have  place  in  the  conduft  of  all   domeftic  affairs 
whatfoever.     A  bride,  heirefles  excepted,  was  not 
to  carry  with  her  to  her  hufband's  houfe  any  more 
than  three  garments,  and  veflels  of  fmall  value. 
Heirefles  were  obliged  to  marry  their  neareft  rela- 
tions, that  fortune  might  not  be  a  temptation  to 
ill-iorted  marriages.     An<i  if  a  virgin  happened  to 
be  left  an  orphan,  and  without   a  fortune,  her 
neareft  kinfman  was  either  to  give  her  a  portion, 
or  to  marry  her  himfelf.     The  adultrefs  was   not 
permitted  to  wear  ornaments  :  if  fhe  did,  any  that 
met  her  were  at  liberty  to  tear  her  cloaths  oiF  her 
back,  and  beat  her,  provided  they  did  not  kill  or 
difable  her.     The  man  who  lived  with  his   wife, 
after  Ihe  had  been  convicted  of  adultery,  was  in- 
famous.    No  perfon  was  to  be  guardian  to   ano- 
ther, whofe  eftate  he  was  to  enjoy  after  the  minor's 
death :  neither  was  a  guardian  to  marry  the  mo- 
ther of  thofe  orphans   with  whofe  eftate   he  was 
entrufted.     Tombs  were  not  to  be  adorned  with 
ftatues,  or  to  have  more  work   on  them,  than  ten 
men  could  finifti  in  three  days.     A  concourfe  of 
people  was  not  to  be  allowed  at  funerals  ;  nor  were 
there  to  be  any  women  to  make  lamentations,  and 
tear  their  faces. 

THI 
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THE  fame  regard  to  frugality  moved  Solon  to  B  o  o  K 
reftrain  the  recompence  beftowed  on  thofe  who      IV. 
obtained  the  vidory  in  the  Olympic  and  Ifthmian  Se£t.  3. 
games.     For  though  the  prize-crown  was  of  fmall 
value,  it  had  become  a  cuftom  for  the  cities  to 
which  the  victors  belonged,  to  confer  on  them  fome 
noble  pecuniary  rewards.     Thefe  were  fo  extrava- 
gant at   Athens,  as   to  be  thought  by  Solon  to 
be  burthenfome  to  the  ftate.     It  appears  befides, 
that  he  entertained  a  low  opinion  of  thofe  boafted 
combatants  :  they   were  become  ufelefs  members 
to  the  community  ;  and  inftead  of  cultivating  that 
kind  of  activity  and  vigour  that  made  them  formi- 
dable in  battle,  they  confined  their  whole  excel- 
lence to  the  agonijllc  exercifes  ;  '  fo  that,*  as  Solon 
obferved,    '  they  were    dangerous    vi&ors,    and 
'  were   crowned   rather  againft,    than   for  their 
'  country.' 

THE  third  clafs  of  laws  were  thofe,  which 
related  to  the  confervation  of  the  public  weal.  If 
any  citizen  did  injury  to  another,  he  was  to  be 
looked  on  as  an  invader  of  the  common  profperity, 
and  any  Athenian  might  have  his  action  againft 
him. 

EVERY  perfon  of  free  birth  was  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  be  enlifted  in  the  city  bands,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  if  occafion  required,  to  march 
againft  the  enemy.  They  who  refufed  to  fervcr 
in  the  armies  of  the  republic  were  not  permitted 
entrance  into  the  public  aflemblies,  or  into  the 
temples  of  the  gods.  The  coward  that  forfook 
his  ftation  in  the  day  of  battle  was  to  be  adjudged 
infamous.  An  attempt  to  overthrow  the  liberties 
of  his  country  did  not  only  fubjeft  the  traitor  to 
capital  infliftion  j  his  kindred,  with  all  his  proper- 
ty, were  to  be  banifhed  for  ever  j  even  his  bones 
were  not  to  be  admitted  within  the  fepulchre  of  his 
fathers  j  they  were  caft  out  of  the  territory,  of 
Attica. 

3  BUT 
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BOOK     BUT    among   the  laws  of  this  clafs    two  efpeci- 
IV.     ally   there  are,  well  worthy  of  attention,  which, 

Sect.  3.  thoagh  apparently  framed  with  deep  wii'dom, 
have  "not  been  adopted  into  the  code  of  any  other 
people— poilibly  in  ftates  lefs  circumfcribed,  and 
under  other  forms  of  government,  fuch  laws  might 
be  unneceflary,  and  in  many  cafes  even  inconveni- 
'  ent.  Let  not  a  flranger  be  admitted  a  denizen  of 
'  Athens,  except  he  is  in  perpetual  exile  from  his 
'  own  country,  or  has  removed  his  family  and  all 
'  his  property  into  Attica.'  Surrounded  by  jea- 
lous and  often  hoftile  flates,  it  had  been  highly 
dangerous  for  Athens  to  have  received  into  her 
magiftracies  and  councils  citizens  with  divided 
interefts  and  affections.  *  Let  him,  who  remains 
'  neuter  in  a  fedition,  fufferconfifcation  of  goods, 
'  and  be  banimed  for  life.'  In  democracies  com- 
motions are  to  be  expected,  not  unfrequently  me- 
nacing ruin  to  the  commonwealth.  If,  on  fuch 
occafions,  the  more  temperate  citizens,  from  re- 
gard to  private  emolument  or  perfonal  fafety,  with- 
draw their  aid,  they  are  guilty,  Solon  thought, 
of  betraying  into  the  hands  of  factious  men  thofe 
public  interefts,  which  by  a  timely  and  vigorous 
int<jrpofition  they  might  be  inftrumental  in  pre- 
ferving. 

WE  fhall  conclude  this  fketch  of  Solon's  infti- 
turions  with  the  form  of  oath,  which  every  Athe- 
nian was  obliged  to  take,  when  arrived  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  at  which  time  his  armour  was 
delivered  to  him.  It  throws  an  additional  light 
on  the  character  of  this  people. 

'  I  WILL  never  do  any  thing  to  difgrace  this 
'  armour.  I  will  never  defert  my  poft,  or  revolt 
'  from  my  general  ;  but  I  will  fight  for  my  coun- 
'  try  and  religion,  in  an  army  or  fingle  combat. 
'  I  will  never  be  the  caufeof  weakening  or  enda- 
'  maging  my  country.  And  if  it  (hall  be  my  for- 

*  tune 
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'  tune  to  fail    on   the  feas,  my  country  thinking  BOOK 

*  fit  to  fend  me  in  a  colony,  I  will  readily    acqui-      IV. 

4  efce,  and  enjoy  that  land  which  (hall  be  allotted  Seel:.  3. 

'  to     me.     I  will     firmly  adhere   to   the  prefent 

*  conftitution ;     and    whatfoever     enactions    the 

*  people     fhall   pleafe   to   pafs,    I    will    fuffer   no 
'  pe-rfon   to  violate   or   pervert  them,  but  1  will, 

*  either  fingly  by   rnyfelf,  or  joining  with  others, 
'  endeavour  to  aflert  them.     1  will  conform  to  the 

*  religion  of  my  country.    Ifwrar  by  thefe  follow- 
'  ing  deities,  the  Agrauli,  Mars,  Jupiter,  the  Earth, 
'  and  Diana.     1  will  lay  down  my  life,  if  occafion 
'  requires  it,  for   my  native  country.     My  endea- 

*  vours  to  extend   the  dominions    of  Athens  fnali 
'  never  ceafe,  while  there  are  wheat,  barley,  vine- 

*  yards,  and  olive  trees,  without  its  limits.' 

GREAT  indeed  would  have  been  the  reputation, 
and  happinefs  of  a  ilate  living  under  a  fyitern  of 
laws  contrived  with  fo  much  wifdom,  had  its 
peace  been  more  eiiKHially  fecure.d  againfl  the 
raging  of  domeftic  dorms.  Anacharils  of  Scythia, 
who  was  about  this  time  at  Athens,  obferved  this 
defect  in  Solon's  inftitution«  :  c  In  your  (late/  faid 
he  to  him,  '  wife  men  debate,  and  mad  men  de- 
'  termine.'  But  it  w<Ts  not  altogether  th.e  fpirit  of 
Solon,  it  was  in  a  great  meafure  the  fpirit  of  the 
Athenians  themfelves,  that  dictated,  this  order  of 
polity.  The  wifdom  of  the  legiflator  was  in  many 
inftances  forced  to  yield  to  the  impetuous  temper 
of  the  people.  However,  his  laws  of  manners  have 
been  generally  held  in  high  eiteem.  Tacitus  thinks 
them  more  excellent  and  more  complete  than  thofe 
of  either  Lycurgus  or  Minos.  The  Romans  did 
not  difdain  to  tranfcribe  moft  of  them  into  their 
celebrated  Twelve  Tables  ;  and  from  they  have 
been  adopted  by  the  wiled  nations  of  the  earth. 

So  ienfible  were  the  Athenians  at  firfl  of  the 
merit  of  Solon's  legiflation,  that  a  decree  was 
framed,  that  his  laws  mould  rcmai.u  hi  force  for 

VOL.  I.  S  an 
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B  o  o  K  an  hundred  years,  and  the  Thefmothetae  were  to 
IV.  take  a  folemn  oath  for  the  obfervation  of  them. 
.  i.  Neverthelefs  the  inconftant  people  foon  began  to 
raife  difficulties  about  the  import  and  expediency 
of  each  particular  law,  and  to  fatigue  the  author 
of  their  code  with  numberlefs  objections.  This 
induced  Solon  to  leave  Athens,  until  the  new  efta- 
blimments  were  become  familiar  to  his  country, 
men.  According  to  hiftorians,  he  was  abfent 
ten  years  ;  and  thefe  he  employed  in  travelling 
through  the  mod  cultivated  nations.  Some  part 
of  the  time,  he  refided  among  the  prieils  of  Sais 
and  Heliopolis,  thofe  famed  fages  of  Egypt.  He 
alfo  vifited  Cyprus,  where  he  made  his  name  me- 
morable by  the  beautiful  and  convenient  ftruc- 
tures,  with  which  he  perfuaded  one  of  the  Cyprian 
princes  to  adorn  his  kingdom.  Thus  ufefully  did 
this  good  man  employ  his  years  of  leifure  in  con- 
fulting  the  happinefs  of  others,  and  at  the  fame 
time  enriching  his  own  mind  with  valuable  im- 
provements ;  and  this  he  did  at  a  feafon  of  life, 
when  his  age  might  well  have  admitted  of  repofe, 
and  when  the  full  portion  of  glory  he  had  acquired 
feemed  to  demand  nothing  more. 

f.  Chrift  ^N  ki$  return  to  Athens,  Solon  found  that  fac- 
582.  tion  had  again  confounded  the  whole  ftate  of 
things.  The  commonwealth  was  diftrac"led  by 
three  powerful  parties  ;  that  of  the  nobles,  headed 
by  Lycurgus  ;  that  of  the  people,  under  Pififtra- 
tus  ;  and  that  of  the  traders  and  feamen,  who  de- 
manded a  mixture  of  ariftocracy  and  popular  go- 
vernment, at  the  head  of  which  party  was  Mega- 
cles.  The  Athenian  patriot  endeavoured  to  com- 
pofe  thefe  fatal  differences,  and  to  prevail  on  the 
leaders  of  each  faction  to  confult  the  public  peace. 
They  all  received  his  exhortations  with  great  mew 
of  refpedt,  efpecially  Pififlratus,  who  had  always 
appeared  particularly  devoted  to  him,  and  now 

expreffed 
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expreffed  the  warmeft  zeal  for  the  ordinances  BOOK 
which  he  had  eftablimed.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  IV. 
from  him  Solon  apprehended  the  greateft  danger  Sed.  3. 
to  the  common  liberty.  He  was  a  nobleman  of 
the  moft  amiable  qualifications,  who  joined  ex- 
traordinary natural  abilities  to  the  advantages 
of  a  very  extenfive  fortune  :  his  deportment  was 
popular  and  courteous  ;  and  his  manner  of  fpeech 
exceedingly  perfuafiVe  and  affecting  :  the  interefts 
of  his  fellow  citizens  feemed  to  be  his  own,  and 
every  poor  diflreffed  Athenian  found  in  him  a 
friend.  Neither  were  thefe  virtues  merely  an  af- 
fumed  femblance,  the  fpecious  covering,  as  they 
have  been  too  often  made,  of  ambition  ;  they 
were,  many  of  them,  the  real  temper  of  his  foul, 
as  plainly  appeared,  when  he  was  rifen  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  power. 

SOLON  however  faw  through  his  defigns,  and 
would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the 
peril  that  hung  over  them.  There  is  an  obferva- 
tion  of  his  to  this  purpofe,  recorded  by  Plutarch, 
which  deierves  notice.  1  hefpis,  who  had  confi- 
derably  improved  the  firft  rude  (late  of  tragedy, 
began  about  this  time  to  exhibit  his  pieces  at. 
Athens,  the  novelty  of  which  entertainment  made 
it  extremely  pieafmg  to  the  multitude.  Solon 
•went  to  fee  the  performance,  and  after  the  play, 
demanded  of  the  poet,  whether  he  was  not  afhamed 
to  tell  fo  many  lies  before  fuch  a  company  ?  Thef- 
pis  anfwering,  that  there  was  no  harm  to  tell  lies 
in  jeft  and  merriment  :  '  Ah,'  replies  Solon, 
finking  his  ftaffagainfl  the  ground,  'if  we  com- 
*  mend  fuch  merriment  as  this,  it  will  foon  find  a 
'  way  into  our  moil  ferious  affairs.'  Though  Plu- 
tarch does  not  tell  us  in  what  view  Solon  faid  this, 
it  certainly  was  an  oblique  flroke  atPififtratus,  who 
was  perfonating  the  friend  of  the  people,  while  he 
Hiifled  them  by  his  lying  representations. 

S  s;  BUT 
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BOOK      BUT  with  a1!  the  warnings  of  this  clear-fighted 
IV.      flatefrnan,  at  length  the  wiles  of  Pififtratus  wrought 
Seel.  3.  effectually.     He  caufed  himfelf  to  be  wounded  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  body  j  and    in  this  condition, 
his  wounds  bleeding  frefh,  he  rufhes  into  the  mar- 
ket-place, where  he  tells  the  afiembled   multitude, 
*  it  was  on  their  account  he  had  been  treated  thus  ; 
4  he  had  no  enemies,  but  thofe  who  were  enemies 
1  to  them  ;   and   he  fhould    foon  fall  a  viftim  for 
'  fupporting    the   liberty   of  his    country/     This 
threw  .the  whole    city  into  confufion  :  the  people 
crouded  into  the  forum  from  all  quarters,   where 
it  was  immediately  propofed  that   a  guard  mould 
be  allowed  Pififtratus.     Solon   made  vigorous  op- 
pofition  to   it  ;  but  this  was   no    feafon  for   cocl 
counfels.     Rage  and  faclion  governed   the  affem- 
bly  :  fo  that  a  decree  parted,  '  that  he  mould  have 
6  a  guard  of  fifty  men.'     This  was  ail  Pififtratus 
defired.     He   foon    encreafed    the    number,    and 
having  feized    on  the  citadel,  ufurped  the   fove- 
reignty,  as  Solon  had  foretold  to  his  unbelieving 
countrymen.     This  laft  would  have   excited   the 
r  Clji/fl  Athenians  to  a  vindication  of  their  liberties  ;  but 
"*  577.      finding  that  they  wanted  refolution,  he  retired  out 
of  Attica. 

Tun  intereft  we  naturally  feel  in  the  fortunes  of 
men  diltinguimed  by  extraordinary  ability  and  zeal 
for  the  feivice  of  mankind  will  juflify  us  in  drop- 
ping for  a  moment  the  thread  of  our  ftory,  to  note 
urwn  fome  particulars  of  the  private  life  of  Solon, 
as  well  before  his  legiflation,  as  after  his  final  de- 
parture from  his  enilaved  country. 

LONG  before  he  was  called  to  the  honourable 
office  of  prefcribing  laws  to  Athens,  Solon  had 
the  h?ppineih  of  enjoying  the  acquaintance  of  a 
company  of  fages,  who  together  with  himfelf  are 
become  famous  m  the  records  of  hiftory  under  the 
title  of  the  Seven  wife  men  of  Greece.  Thefe  are 

faid 
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faid  to  have  been  Thales  of  Miletus,  Solon,  BiasB  o  o  K 
of  Priene,  Chilo  of  Sparta,  Cleobulus  of  Lindus,  IV. 
Pittacus  of  Mitylene,  and  Periander  tyrant  of  Sect.  3. 
Corinth,  in  whofe  (lead  fome  au  .hors  more  pro- 
perly place  Anacharfis  the  Scythian.  It  mud  be 
conferled,  Periander's  fan^e  for  wifdom  feems 
moilly  to  have  arifen  from  his  affecting  a  tafte  for 
literature,  and  from  the  oflentatious  regard  he 
paid  to  learned  men,  of  which  he  gave  a  proof 
when  he  once  procured  an  interview  ofall  the  fages 
enumerated  above  at  his  own  palace,  where  he  en- 
tertained them  with  great  delicacy  and  fumptuouf- 
nefs.  But  as  for  real  wifdom,  the  virtue  of  the 
heart,  he  had  it  not.  He  was  the  oppreilbr  of  his 
people,  and  indulged  himfelf  in  the  mo(t  brutal 
excefles  of  cruelty  even  again il  thole  of  his  own 
family.  And  Diogenes  Laertius  hath  preferred  to 
us  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Solon,  which  plainly 
fhews  what  opinion  the  Athenian  lawgiver  enter- 
tained of  Periander's  conduct. 

ANACHARSIS,  the  only  member  of  this  illuflri- 
ous  company  who  did  not  owe  his  birth  to  Greece 
or  the  Grecian  colonies,  was  a  prince  of  the  royal 
blood  of  Scythia,  whom  a  love  of  wifdom  had 
drawn  to  Athens  :  here  he  fo  grearly  profited  by 
the  happy  opportunity  of  knowing  and  converting 
with  Solon,  that  he  obtained  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  molt  accompliflied  perfons  of  his 
time.  A  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  government 
and  legifhition,  and  of  the  means  of  making  na- 
tions happy,  appears  from  hiftory  to  have  been 
the  foundation  on  which  the  Sages  of  Greece  relied 
their  claim  to  public  notice,  Thales  the  Milefian 
being  the  only  perfon  among  them  who  applied 
himfelf  to  the  (tudy  of  natural  things  and  of  ge- 
ometry, the  rudiments  of  which  fciences  he  had 
been  taught  by  the  Egyptians.  There  is  a  ftory 
preferved  in  the  life  of  Thales  by  his  biographer, 
which  mult  have  conduced  greatly  to  ntife  the  cha- 
racter 
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BOOK  ratter  of  thofe  men  whom  the  Grecian  annals  dif- 
IV.      tinguifh  by  the  peculiar  appellation  of  wife.     Cer- 

Seft.  3.  tain  fifliermen  of  the  ifland  of  Cos  had  the  fortune 
to  draw  up  in  their  nets  a  golden  tripod,  which 
according  to  the  piety  of  the  times  they  carried  to 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,  deiiring  counfel  in  what 
manner  they  mould  Jifpofe  of  it.  '  The  anfv,  er 
was,  '  that  it  fhould  be  given  to  the  Wifeft.'  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  prefented  to  Thales,  by  whom 
the  honour  was  modeftly  declined,  with  advice 
that  they  fhould  bellow  it  on  Bias.  From  him  it 
was  fent  to  another,  and  fo  to  every  one  of  thefe 
Wife  Men,  until  it  came  to  Solon,  who  offered  it 
to  Apollo,  with  this  faying,  worthy  of  a  better  re- 
ligion, '  that  to  God  alone  was  the  prize  of  wif- 
'  dom  to  be  offered.'  An  ancient  author,  quoted 
by  Laertius  in  the  life  of  Bias,  relates  the  adven- 
ture withfome  other  circumftances  extremely  re- 
markable. He  tells  us,  that  the  tripod  was  in- 
fcribed  with  thefe  words,  TO  THE  WISEST,  and 
that  it  was  taken  up  by  fome  fifhermen  of  Athens, 
who  referred  the  difpofal  of  it  to  the  general  afiem- 
bly  of  the  people.  It  feems,  Bias  had  raniomed 
certain  Mefienian  virgins,  who  were  in  captivity 
on  the  Ionian  coaft  :  the  generous  Greek  had  not 
only  faved  them  from  fervitude,  he  had  alfo  taken 
a  tender  care  of  their  education  and  manners,  ;ind 
after  fome  time  had  reftored  them  to  their  parents. 
The  father  of  thefe  maidens  happened  at  this  junc- 
ture to  be  at  Athens,  and  related  what  Bias  had 
done.  Immediately  the  people  voted  him  the 
ivi/e/1  mar.,  and  decreed  that  the  tripod  fhould  be 
given  to  him  ;  which  he,  in  the  manner  above 
afcribed  to  Solon,  offered  up  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  at  Athens, 
in  thofe  days,  to  be  the  w'ycft  man  was  to  be  the 
mcjl  'virtuous. 

THE 
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THE  ufurpation  of  Pififtratus  having  compelledB  oo  K 
Solon  to  take  a  final  leave  of  his  native  country,     IV. 
he  pafied  over  to  Lydia  in  Afia  Minor,  over  which  Seel:.  3, 
at  that  time  reigned  the  celebrated  Crcefus,  whofe 
name  is  become  proverbial  for  his  extraordinary    - 
wealth.     From     what    hiftorians     relate    it     ap- 
pears, that  Crcefus  was  pofleffed  of  many  valuable 
endowments,  and    probably   might   have  held  a 
place  among  the   greateft  princes,  had  not  profpe- 
rity  corrupted  him.     His  court  was  always  open 
to  perfons  of  diftinguifhed  worth.     As  foon  there-  Bef 
fore  as  he  h  ard  that  Solon  had  left  Athens,  he     561. 
fent  him  an  invitation  to  come  to  Sardjs,  the  city 
where  he  had  his  refidence.     Orders  were  given, 
that   the  venerable  fage  mould   be  received  with 
the  utmoft  pomp.     The  firft  apartment  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  was  magnificently  adorned,  and  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  courtiers  in  coftly  attire,  Hand- 
ing  round  a  nobleman  whofe  ornaments  had  the 
(hew  of  regal  dignity.  The  next  apartment  exceed- 
e^  this  :  and  the  third  was  yet  more  fumptuous.  In 
this  manner  was  Solon  led   through  a  long  range 
of  rooms,  all  rifing  one  above  the  other  in  magni- 
ficence and  fplendor,  till   at  lad  he   reached  that 
where  the  fovereign  was.     He  found  Crcefus  feated 
on  a   throne    of  gold,  a  precious  crown   on    his 
head,  and  his  robes  covered  with  jewels  of  dazzling 
luftre.     This   faftuous  way  of  expreffing   majefty 
feemed  poor  to  our  wife  Athenian,  who,  indead  of 
being  moved  to  admiration,  beheld   it  with  a  re- 
proving eye.     Crcefus  then  ordered,  that  he  mould 
be  conducted  through  his    palace,  and  that  all  his 
treafures  mould  be  difplayed  before  him.    And  now 
fuppofmg  he  had  vanquished  the  indifference  of  the 
philofopher,    he  afked  him,  '  Who  was  the  hap- 
4  pieft  man  he  had  ever  known  ?'  '   An  Athenian, 
c  one  Tellus,  anfwered  Solon,  '  a  man  of  moderate 

*  fortune,  but  of  manners   unblemiflied,    blefled 

*  with  virtuous  children,  and  who  died  fighting 

'  for 
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BOOK.'  for  his  country.' — {  B<it.after  him,'  refumed  the 

IV.     king,  c  waa  there  ever  any,  whofe  happine  s  was 

.Sevt.  3.  '  to  be  compared  to  mine?' — c  Yes,'  laid   Solon, 

*  Cleobis   and  Bito,  fons   to  a  prieftefs  of  ArgoS. 
.   '  Such  was  their  filial  piety,  than  when  the  oxen 

4  were  long  in  coming,  they  yoked  themfeives  to 
'  their  mother's  chariot,  and  chew  the  prieftefs  to 
'  the  temple  Transported  \vithjoyat  the  honour 
c  fhe  received  from  the  duteous  affection  of  her 
6  children,  the  mother  offered  up  her  prayers  to 
c  Juno,  that,  me  would  reward  them  with  her 
'  choiceftbleffings.  Thegoddefs  lent  a  favourable 
'  ear  to  her  requeft,  and  the  two  young  men,  hav- 
'  ing  fallen  afleep,  awaked  no  more.' — '  What 
'  then'  faid  Crcefus, '  is  all  my  fplendor  and  glory 
'  of  my  kingdom  to  be  of  no  account?' — c  O 
6  king,'  anfwered  this  excellent  man,  '  Providence 
'  has  given  to  us  Greeks  a  kind  of  vviidom  fitted 
'  to  the  obfcurer  fortunes  of  middle  life,  rather 

*  than  to  the  pomp  of  courts  ;  and  this  forbids  us 
c  to  be  elated  on  the  enjoyments   of  the  prefent 
6  hour,  or   to  efteem  men  happy  from  poffeffions 
'  that   may   pafs    away.     He  alone  is  to  be  pro- 
'  nounced  happy,  to  whom  God  has  given  to  Jive 
'  and  to   die  in  happinefs  :  but   the  happinefs  of 
'  him  whofe  days  are  not   ended  is  like   the  glory 
'  of    a  wreftler    who    is    yet    within    the    ring, 
'  precarious  and  uncertain.'     Thefe  were  unwel- 
come words  in  the  ears  of  a  gay  prince  too  much 
accuftomed  to  flattery,  who  requited    the  admo- 
nition by  a  contemptuous  difmiifal  of  its  author  : 
but  the  time  came  round,  when  he  fatally  experj- 
enced  the  truth   of  Solon's  remark.     Some  few 

C548<rl  years  after,  Cyrus  the  Perfian  made  war  on  the 
king  of  Lydia,  overturned  his  kingdom,  and  made 
him  prifoner.  Crcefus  was  condemned  to  be 
burnt,  and  when  the  fire  was  now  fet  to  the  pile, 
he  thrice  repeated  with  pailion  the  name  of  Solon. 

Curiofity 
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Curiofity   inducing    his  conqueror  to  fufpend   the  BOOK 
execution  till  he  fhould  lea  n  -who  was  the   deity      IV. 
that  Crcefus  invoked,  '  He  was    the  wifeft  man,'  Seel.  3. 
faid '.he  unfortunate  prince,  '  that  ever  graced  my 
*  court  ;'  and  in   proof  related  the  converfation 
the  reader  has  heard.     The  inftruclive  leffon  funk 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Cyrus,  who  not  only  dif- 
charged  Crcefus  from   the  intended  punifhment, 
but  held  him  thenceforward  in  the  higheft  honour. 
Thus    did  this   wife    man,  as   Plutarch  obferves, 
prove  of  infinite  fervice  to  two   kings  ;  he   faved 
the  life  of  one,  and  opened  the  mind  and  improved 
the  heart  of  the  other.     Solon  however  lived  not 
to  fee  his  own   obfervation  verified  in  the  fall  of 
the  Lydian  empire.     He  retired  to   Cyprus,  and 
died  mortly  after  his  interview  with  Crcefus  j  but 
in  what  city,  authors  do  not  agree. 

LET  us  now  return  to  Athens,  where  an  impa- 
tient people  foon  began  to  feel  the  galling  preffure 
of  that  yoke  which  Pififtratus  had  fattened  on 
them,  and  as  quickly  paffed  from  the  extreme  of 
love  to  the  utmoft  hatred  of  their  mafter.  Con- 
trary however  to  the  practice  of  other  ufurpers, 
his  manner  of  government  was  fuch,  as  feemed 
almoft  to  fanclify  ufurpation.  He  oppreffed  not 
any  man.  He  was  courteous  and  affable  to  all. 
Even  perfonal  infults  he  paffed  by  without  refent- 
ment.  His  chief  concern  appeared  to  be,  to  ad- 
vance the  profperity  of  the  Athenian  people,  and 
to  melt  down  their  flubborn  temper  by  the  force 
of  kind  ofhces.  For  this  purpofe  he  adorned  the 
city  with  (lately  edifices,  and  encouraged  planting 
and  agriculture  throughout  all  the  Attic  territories. 
He  has  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  that  built  a  li- 
brary for  public  ufe  ;  and  to  him  mod  authors 
afcribe  the  collecting  together  of  Homer's  poems, 
and  the  digefting  of  them  into  regular  order.  The 
laws  alfo  were  permitted  to  have  their  courfe,  the 

conftitutions 
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BOCK  constitutions  of  Solon  were  obferved,  and  the  fe- 
IV.      veral  magiftrates  were  elected,  with  this  difference 

Sect.  3.  only,  that  they  were  chofen  out  of  Pififtratus' 
dependents.  And  as  to  taxes,  the  only  one  he 
impofed  on  them  was  the  fame  that  had  been  ufu- 
a'ly  paid  for  the  fupport  and  defence  of  the  ftate, 
the  tenth  part  of  the  yearly  produce  of  their 
lands. 

NEVERTHELESS,  all  his  virtues  weighed  little 
with  the  people  of  Athens,  to  whom  his  mofl  be- 
*  neficial  ordinances  appeared  a  burden,  becaufe  en- 
forced by  an  authority  not  legally  eftablifhed. 
Megacles  and  Lycurgus,  the  heads  of  the  twoop- 
pofite  factions,  took  advantage  of  thefe  difpofiti- 
ons  of  the  people,  and  by  degrees  formed  a  party 
againft  the  ufurper,  powerful  enough  to  force  him 
out  of  Attica.  But  thefe  popular  leaders,  who, 
like  mod  others  in  their  lituation,  under  pre- 
tence of  ferving  the  public  meant  only  to  aggran- 
dize themfelves,  could  not  long  agree  together. 
Megacles  found  himfelfthe  dupe  of  Lycurgus.  He 
began  therefore  to  treat  with  Pififtratus,  and  hav- 
ing made  his  terms  with  him,  effected  his  reftora- 
tion  to  the  fovereignty.  The  ftipulated  price  of 
this  piece  of  fervice  was,  that  Pififtratus  mould  take 
±o  wife  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  whom  accord- 
ingly he  married,  and  retained  till  he  thought  him- 
felf  in  a  condition  to  defpife  Megacles,  when  he 
began  to  treat  his  new  wife  with  great  indignity, 
under  colour  that  fhe  belonged  to  a  family  that 
was  accurfed.  A  frefh  coalition  between  the  con- 
tending parties  was  the  confequence  of  this  impo- 
litic conduct.  Pififtratus  feeing  them  all  united 
agaimt  him,  thought  it  wifeft  to  retire  before  the 
gathering  ftorm,  and  pafied  over  to  Eretria. 

HE  returned  however  in  about  eleven  years, 
when  having  formed  feveral  alliances,  and  raifed  a 
considerable  force,  he  invaded  Attica,  and  took 

Athens 
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Athens  by  furprife.     It  appears,  that  the  Atheni-  BOOK 
ans  (hewed  little  vigour  on  this  occafion.     The  in-      IV. 
trigues  of  their  great  men  had  broken  them    into  Se&.  3.' 
parties,  and  this   divifion  in   their  councils   made 
them  an  eafy  prey  to  the  enemy.     It  may  be  alfo, 
that  many  of  them  were  become  the  better  affected 
to  the  government   of  Pififtratus,  on   account  of 
the  domeftic  troubles   they  had  been  involved  in, 
from   the  time  of  his  expulfion.     On  his  reftora- 
tion,  Megacles,  with    the    whole   family    of  the 
Alcmasonidae,  left  Attica.     The  fortune   of  Pifi- 
ftratus  underwent  no  fubfequent   change,  but  he 
continued  in  pofleflion   of  fovereign  power  to    his 
death.     From  the  beginning  of  his  ufurpation  to 
the  period  of  his   life   there    elapfed  thirty-three 
years,  of  which  he   reigned  feventeen.     His  firft 
exile  laded  five  years,  his  fecond  eleven. 

THE  power  of  Pififtratus  had  taken  fo  firm  a 
root,  that  it  defcended  after  his  deceafe  to  his  fa- 
mily, though  to  which  of  his  two  fons,  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus,  hiftorians  are  not  agreed  :  the 
mod  probable  opinion  is,  that  they  reigned  jointly. 
Thefe  young  princes  had  wifdom  enough  for  many 
years  to  imitate  the  excellent  qualities  of  their  fa- 
ther, his  courtefy  and  affability,  his  concern  for 
the  common  prolperity  :  like  him,  they  delighted 
in  being  the  protectors  of  the  learned  and  ingeni- 
ous, and  were  at  uncommon  pains  to  cultivate 
and  improve  the  minds  of  their  people.  So  that 
Athens  was  in  a  manner  fubdued  by  thefe  humane 
and  gentle  arts,  and  feemed  fcarcely  to  know  that 
her  liberty  was  taken  from  her ;  when  one  act  of 
violence  roufed  again  her  fpirit,  and  brought  011 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  houfe  of  Kfiftratus. 

THERE  were  at  Athens  two  young  men  nobly 
born,  Harmodius,  a  youth  of  fingular  beauty,  and 
Ariftogiton,  who  were  united  to  each  other  by 
the  ftrideft  bands  of  friendmip.  It  happened  that 

Hipparchus 
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Boo  KHipparchius,  prompted  by  a  bafc  paffion,  injured 
IV.  Harmpdius  in  a  very  fenfible  manner.  Impatient  of 

Se&.  g.theinfult,  the  two  friends  vowed  to  take'vengeance 
on  the  whole  family,  and  having  engaged  fome 
perfons  to  afilft  them,  it  was  determined  that  they 
ihould  vindicate  their  own  and  their  country's 
wrongs  by  the  deflruclion  of  the  brothers.  But 
before  the  appointed  time,  a  fufpicion  arifmg  that 
their  defignwas  difcovered,  and  Hippias  not  being 

Bef  Chrft*n  ^e  ^^  ^J  txvo  a^one  ^  on  Hipparchus, 
513.  and  flew  him.  His  death  was  immediately  re- 
venged by  the  guards,  who  killed  Harmodius,  and 
took  Ariiiogiton  prifoner.  This  attempt  terrified 
Hippias  greatly,  and  he  refolved  to  punim  all  thofe 
concerned  in  it  with  exemplary  feverity.  Ac- 
cordingly Ari'logiton  was  brought  before  him, 
and  at  his  command  put  to  the  rack,  in  order  to 
extort  from  him  the  names  of  all  who  were 
privy  to  the  confpiracy.  The  young  man,  as 
icon  as  he  felt  the  torments,  named  fome  of  the 
tyrant's  bed  friends,  who  were  immediately  led 
away  to  execution ;  he  then  named  more  ;  and 
they  alfo  were  put  to  death.  The  tyrant  continu- 
ing to  aik  him  whether  there  were  not  fome  others, 
'  Thou  thyfelf  art  now  the  only  one,  whom  1 
*  would  wifli  to  fufTer  death,'  replied  Ariftogiton, 
fmiling,  and  fhortly  after  expired.  There  was 
alfo  a  woman  whom  Ariftogiton  loved,  and  who 
was  fdzed  by  the  orders  of  1  iippias,  and  put  to  the 
torture.  For  fome  time  me  bore  it  with  wonder- 
ful firnmefs ;  but  when  me  found  me  could  endure 
no  longer,  me  bit  off  her  tongue,  and  fpit  it  out, 
that  me  might  not  have  it  in  her  power  to  divulge 
the  fecrets  with  which  me  had  been  entrufled. 

THESE  extraordinary  instances  of  refolution  in- 
fpired  the  people  with  new  courage :  and  the  ty- 
rannical temper,  which  Hippias  gave  way  to,  com- 
pleted what  thofe  examples  had  begun  ;  for,  in- 

ftead 
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(lead  of  the  mild  and  humane  difpofitions  which  BOOK 
he  had  always  (hewn,  he  was  now  become  gloomy      IV. 
and  fufpicious,  oppreflive  and  cruel.     In  the  meanSecl:.  3. 
time  Clifthenes,  fon  to  Megacles,  was  foliciting  at 
Delphi  in  behalf  of  his  country.     He  had  been 
commiffioned   by   the  Amphictyonsto  rebuild  the 
temple    of    the  Pythian    god,  which    had    been 
deftroyed    by  fire  ;  and  that   he  might  ingratiate 
himfelf  with   the  prieftefs,  he  added  much  to   the 
magnificence  of  the  building,  by  facing  it  with 
Parian  marble  at  his  own  private  expence :  for  he 
was  a   perfon   of  immenfe  wealth,    both  by   his 
grandfather   Alcmseon,  and  by  his   mother  Aga- 
rifta,  daughter  to  Cliflhenes  prince  of  Sicyon.     It 
was  on   this  account  that  the  oracle  was  devoted 
to   his  interefts,  as   we  have  already  related,  and 
that  the  Lacedemonians  were  urged  with  repeated 
commands,  in  the  name  of  the  god,  to  undertake 
the  deliverance  of  the  Athenians.     The  event  has 
been   alfo    mentioned.     Hippias    was  obliged    to 
abandon    Attica,  and    feek    a  refuge  at   Sigeum. 
We  (hall  prefently  fee,  what  a  difmal  conclufion 
his  fortunes  had.  , 

THE  expulfion  of  the  Pifidratidas  not  only  re- 
lieved Athens  from,,  the  humiliations  of  fervitude, 
it  reflored  to  her  a  number  of  gallant  citizens, 
who  impatient  of  the  tyrant's  yoke,  had  during  the 
late  adminidration  taken  refuge  in  the  neighbour- 
ing dates.  Among  thefe  was  Clifthenes,  juft  men- 
tioned ;  from  his  illudrious  birth,  his  wealth,  his 
numerous  followers,  his  abilities,  and  what  was 
ftill  higher,  his  integrity,  one  of  the  mod  refpec- 
table  perfons  of  his  time.  This  nobleman,  far 
from  employing  his  advantages,  like  the  miftaken 
Pififtratus,  in  the  purfuits  of  a  narrow  ambition, 
had  no  object  fo  dear  to  him  as  the  profperity  of 
his  country.  His  active  exertion  at  Delphi  had 
effected  the  deliverance  of  Athens  from  her  ty- 
rants; 
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BOOK  rants  ;  and  be  had  returned,  animated  with  the 
IV.  fame  zeal  for  the  public  happinefs.  Strongly  at- 

Se£t.  3.  tached  to  the  conftitutions  of  Solon,  with  whom 
the  whole  family  of  the  Alcmseonidas  had  been  in 
flrift  connection,  he  refolved  to  eftablifh  them  in 
their  full  vigour,  and  to  give  to  Athens  that  fplen- 
dor  to  which  her  illuftrious  lawgiver  fought  to 
raife  her.  Some  few  alterations  he  introduced, 
by  the  change  of  times  become  necefiary.  The 
fimplicity  of  the  firft  ages  had  diflributed  the 
Athenians  into  four  clafies,  foldiers,  artificers, 
,  hufbandmen,  mepherds :  and  this  divifion  Solon 
had  followed  in  the  appointment  of  his  national 
fenate  of  Four  Hundred,  one  hundred  from  each 
clafs.  Time  and  the  progrefs  of  manners  having 
now  rendered  this  mode  of  claifing  inadequate, 
Clifthenes  threw  all  the  freeborn  Athenians,  with- 
out  regard  to  their  occupations,  into  ten  tribes, 
whom  he  named  (probably  to  add  dignity  to  his 
eftablifhment;  from  the  Athenian  heroes  of  antient 
days  ;  appointing,  that  out  of  each  tribe  fifty  per- 
fons  mould  be  deputed  to  form  a  general  reprefen- 
fative  council,  which  thenceforth  took  the  appella- 
tion of  the  fenate  of  Five  Hundred.  He  added 
alfo  fome  few  laws  to  thofe  which  Solon  had  enact- 
ed, in  order  to  fecure  the  public  liberty  againft 
future  invalion.  Every  Athenian  was  required  to 
bind  himfelf  by  folemn  oath,  that  he  would  with 
his  own  hand  flay  the  man  who  mould  attempt  to 
violate  the  liberties  of  his  country.  And  the  very 
meditating  of  fuch  an  enterprife,  if  proved  againft 
any  perfon,  though  no  overt  a£t  had  accompanied 
it,  was  made  capital. 


BOOK 
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BOOK  V. 


SECTION    I. 


WE   are  now  entering  into  one  of  the  mofl  BOOK 
memorable  periods  of  antient  hiftory,  the     V. 
age  of  glory  of  the  Athenian  people.     Every   thing  Se£t.  I. 
that  can  give  fame  or  dignity  appears  at  this  time,  & 
as  it  were,  confpiring  to  advance  them  to   great-      516. 
nefs — an  unmaken  refolution  in  the  defence  of  the 
noblefl  caufe,  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  the   public 
weal  ;  a  courage  unappalled  in  the  utmoft   extre- 
mity of  peril  j  feats  fcarcely  credible,  wrought  by 
fea,  by  land;  victories  won,  where  even  to  have 
efcaped  might  have  been  efteemed  a  miracle — and 
with  all  this,  the  humaneft   fentiments,  and  the 
mod    generous    tendernefs    of    heart,    preferved 
amidft  all  the  din  of  war  ;  a  love  of  literature,  a 
delicacy  of  genius,  never  equalled  by  any  nation — 
3  the 
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BOOK  the  laurel   cro\vn  and  the  ivy  wreath  were  both 
V.       theirs.     And  thofe  men,  who  yielded  to   none  in 

Seft.  i .  the  day  of  battle,  were  alfo  foremoft  in  every  re- 
fined improvement. 

BUT  what  is  moft  amazing,  never  did  people 
lifebyluch  quick  gradations  to  the  futnmit  of 
glory.  Within  lefs  than  eighty  years  before  the 
Perfians  invaded  Greece,  Athens  was  a  republic 
of  fmall  figure,  often  diftreffed  by  the  petty  nati- 
ons around  her  :  and  yet  now  did  that  glorious 
people  find  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  powers  of  Perfia,  and  with  impunity  to 
fcorn  the  proffered  friendfhip  of  the  greateft  mo- 
narch of  the  earth.  In  literature  likewife  was 
their  progrefs  rapid.  Until  the  days  of  Pififtratus, 
as  we  have  feen,  the  politer  fludies  were  but  faintly 
cultivated  by  the  Athenians,  and  only  then  was 
the  great  prince  of  poets  introduced  among  them. 
Yet  fo  it  was,  before  two  generations  had  patted 
away,  Athens  was  become  the  feat  of  fcience,  the 
chofen  abode  of  the  tragic  and  comic  mufe,  of 
both  philofophy  and  eloquence.  To  account  for 
this  furpriung  advancement,  cannot  furely  be  ef- 
teemed  an  uninterefting  digreilion.  rl  he  profpe- 
rity,  as  well  as  the  decay  of  nations,  has  its  caufes. 
Whence  therefore  this  ftrength  of  genius  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  little  fpot  of  earth  ?  How  came 
they  to  be  ppfieffed  of  that  intrepidity,  that  readi- 
nefs  of  apprehenfion,  that  energy  of  thought,  which 
to  this  day  render  them  the  fubjeft  of  admiration  ? 
The  fpirit  of  liberty,  it  may  in  general  be  anfwer- 
ed,  wrought  within  them,  and  bore  them  on  to 
thefe  great  things.  But  ftill  it  will  remain  to  be 
explained,  why,  at  this  period  of  time,  the  influ- 
ence of  that  fpirit  mould  have  been  fo  powerful. 
The  truth  is,  there  was  an  happy  conjunction  of 
circumftances,  a  number  of  lucky  events,  that 
concurred  at  this  time  in  favour  of  the  Athenians. 

A  mort 
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A  Pnort  review  of  thofe  may  give  us  an  ufeful  in-  B  o  o  K 
fight  into  the  hiftory  of  this  illuftrious  people.  V. 

IN  the  firft  place,  they  had  lately  felt  the  yoke  Seel.  i. 
of  tyranny  ;   and  the  violence   and  oppreftion  of 
the  la  ft  years  of  Hippias  were  full  in  their  remem- 
brance.     The  Athenians  always  loved  liberty,  but 
now  they  knew  what  it  was  to  lofe  it.     The  evils 
ot  thofe  wretched  days  had  taught  them,  at  what 
a  price  this  bieliing  was  to  be  valued,  and  how 
much  it  became  them  to  fufFer  in  defence  of  it. — 
Indeed  it  appears  evidently   what  an    impreffion 
thefe  things  had  left  on  their  minds,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary honours  they  paid  to  ihe  memory  of 
that  admirable  pair  of  friends  who  had  attempted 
their  deliverance.     Not  only  they  railed  ftatues  to 
them  ;  folemn  obfequies  were  al'o  annually   per- 
formed  to    their    memory.     ThHr    prailes   were 
fung  both  at  public  fealts   and   private   banquets. 
It  was   even  decreed,  that   no  flave  mould  ever 
bear  the  name  of  Harmodius  or  Ariftogiton.  And 
their  pofterity,  through  every  generation,  were  to 
be  free  from  all  impolts,  and  to  be  allowed  apen- 
fion  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  (late.     Nay,    Ari- 
itogiton's  miftrefs,   who  (hewed  that   \vond  erous' 
refolution  in  the  midft  of  tortures,  was  not  forgot- 
ten :  and  becaufe  it  was  thought  inconfiftent  with 
purity  of  manners  to  erect  the  ftatue  of  a  woman 
of  reproachful  life,  ihe  was  represented  under  the 
form  of  a  lionefs  without  a  tongue.     This  efFufion 
of  gratitude  plainly  fpeaks  minds  deeply  affected 
with  their  late  condition.     The  fame  turn  appears 
alfo  in  the   laws  enacted   after  the  expulfion  of 
Hippias.     It  was  made  a  rule,  that   not  only   he 
who  mould  engage   in  Subverting  the"' common- 
wealth, but  alfo  the  perfon  \vho  ihould   bear  any 
office  after  its  fubverfion,  ihould  be  deemed  an 
enemy  to  his  country  ;  and  who'foever  killed  him, 
fnould  be  held  guiltlefs.     The  obfervation  of  this 
VOL.  I.  T  law 
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BOOK  law  was  moreover  enforced  by  the  fanftion  of  an 
V.  oath.  Every  Athenian  was  to  {'wear,  that  he  would 
i.  with  his  own  hand  endeavour  to  deftroy  that  man 
•who  fhould  aim  at  the  diflblution  of  the  republican 
government,  or  accept  of  any  office  after  its  diflb- 
lution. And  it  any  perfon  mould  attempt  the  de- 
ftruclion  of  the  tyrant,  and  fail  in  the  attempt,  the 
Athenians  were  by  the  fame  oath  bound  to  pay 
the  like  dHtiitguHhed  honours  to  his  pofterity  as 
were  paid  tothofe  of  Harmodius  and  Ariftogiton. 
ANOTHER  circumftance,  at  this  juncture,  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  Athens,  was  the  placing  an 
encreafe  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This, 
we  fee,  was  the^/V/V  of  Salon's  inftitutions  ;  and 
Cliflhenes,  who  is  fpoken  of  as  one  of  the  greatefl 
men  of  his  age,  did  after  his  return  add  many 
things  to  ftrengthen  the  popular  government.— 
There  was  alfo  the  Great  Affembly,  in  which 
every  citizen,  not  declared  infamous,  had  a  fuf- 
frage.  So  that  in  Athens  the  pooreft  member  of 
the  commonwealth  was-  immediately  interefled  in 
the  public  fortune.  In  defpotic  ftates,  it  matters 
not,  at  leaft  to  the  meaner  ranks  of  men,  who  has 
the  power,  revolutions  of  government  producing 
only  a  change  of  matters.  But  here,  the  loweft 
Athenian  had  a  country  (in  the  propereft  fenfe) 
to  fight  for  j  he  was  one  of  the  lords  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  he  had  real  rights  and  privileges,  and 
could  not  give  up  the  conftitution  without  being  a 
traitor  to  himfelf.  In  their  councils,  it  is  true, 
this  power  of  the  multitude  was  often  found  inex- 
pedient. However,  at  this  time  of  danger  from 
the  common  enemy  of  Greece,  when  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  (late  demanded  the  afliflance  of  each 
individual,  it  doubtlefs  was  an  happy  circumftance, 
that  every  Athenian,  from  his  civil  fituation>  muft 
have  been  ready  to  expofe  both  his  property  and 
his  perfon  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  that 
fcarcely  was  there  a  man,  whodid  not  choofe  ra- 
ther 
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ther  to  fall  with  the  commonwealth  than  to  put-  BOOK 
chafe  life  with  the  exchange  of  liberty.  V. 

AGAIN,  from  the  expulfion  of  Hippias  to  the  Seel.  i. 
Perfian  invafion,  Athens  had  a  continued  train  of 
difficulties  to  ftruggle  with.  Cleomenes  firft  en- 
deavoured to  fubjeft  them  to  the  Spartan  power, 
and  to  mode!  their  ftate  to  his  will.  He  had  af- 
fitted  them  againft  Hippias  ;  but  he  foon  became 
jealous  of  the  independency  they  affected,  and  of 
the  great  abilities  difplayed  by  Clifthenes,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Athenian  affairs.  This  moved  the 
Spartan  king,  as  we  have  mentioned  elfewhere,  ta 
employ  the  force  of  his  country  againft  the  Athe- 
nians, and  to  procure  the  banimment  of  Clifthe- 
nes :  not  content  with  which,  he  caufed  feveii 
hundred  families  alfo  to  be  fent  into  exile,  and 
feizing  on  the  citadel,  would  have  entirely  fub- 
verted  the  democracy.  But  thefe  acts  of  violence 
roufed  the  Athenians.  Cleomenes  was  forced  to 
betake  himfelf  to  flight.  Clifthenes  and  all  the 
exiles  were  recalled.  The  refpite  however  was  but 
a  fhort  one.  Stung  with  the  indignity,  Cleomenes 
with  a  numerous  army  again  invaded  Attica, 
whilft  the  Eubceans  and  Boeotians,  with  whom 
he  was  leagued,  v/ere  preparing  on  their  fide  to 
ravage  it.  Deftrudion  feemed  now  to  threaten 
Athens,  when  the  generofity  of  the  Corinthians, 
and  of  Demaratus  the  other  Spartan  kine^,  inter- 
pofed  in  the  manner  related  above,  and  obliged 
Cleomenes  to  retire.  Neverthelefs,  the  Eubceans 
and  Boeotians  were  (till  carrying  on  hoftilities.— - 
The  former  of  thefe  ihe  Athenians  marched 
againft,,  and  eafily  defeated :  but  the  Boeotians 
ftrengthened  themfelves  by  an  alliance  with  thofe 
of  JEgina ;  by  which  means  this  became  a  long 
and  hazardous  war,  the  ^Eginetas  being  not  only 
a  martial  people,  but  a  people  powerful  at  fea,  and 
thence  able  to  lay  wafte,  almoft  at  pleafure,  the 
Attic  borders.  In  the  mean  time,  the  other  ene- 
Ta  mies 
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BOOK  mies  of  Athens  were  not  inactive.    Cleomenes  had 
V.       found  the  art  to  prepoffefs  the  whole  Spartan  11  ate 

Seel.  J .  againfl  this  riling  city  ;  and  by  the  bafeft  policy 
Hippi'as  had  been  fent  for,  that  by  reinilating  him 
in  the  fovereignty  they  might  again  deprefs  the  af- 
piring  genius  of  Athens.  Of  fuch  importance  \vas 
liberty,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the 'Spartans 
themfelvc.-s  :  if  this  rival,  whom  they  feared,  were 
deprived  of  it,  they  well  knew  there  was  an  end 
of  her  ilrength  and  glory.  But  the  inference  more 
particularly  to  be  deduced  from  the  (late  of  Athens 
at  this  juncture  i«,  that  theie  trying  circumftances, 
thefe  continual  wars,  this  louring  aipect  of  foreign 
affairs,  were  of  real  ufe  to  the  Athenians.  To  a. 
people  who  love  their  country,  times  of  public 
danger  are  always  times  of  public  virtue  :  the 
urging  difficulty  calls  forth  the  whole  vigor  of 
their  fpirit,  and  occafions  a  full  exertion  of  their 
abilities  and  fortitude.  So  that  this  feemingly  ad- 
verfe  chance  of  things  proved  a  real  caufe  of  fplen- 
dor  and  power  to  the  Athenian  people.  Hence  it 
was,  that  the  invafion  of  the  Perfians  found  them 
acquainted  with  perils,  and  accuflomed  to  the  hu- 
fmefs  of  arms  ;  it  found  them  brave,  hardy,  unit- 
ed, flrong  in  foldiers,  and  ftrong  in  chiefs. 

ANOTHER  circumflance  deferves  attention. 
The  ilrength  of  the  .ZEginetre  confided  in  their 
fleets;  and  the  Athenians  had  only  land  forces. 
The  fable  of  the  poets  is  well  known,  that  both 
Neptune  the  monarch  of  the  deep,  and  Minerva 
the  goddefs  of  civil  arts,  claimed  the  patronage  of 
Athens,  and  that  the  victory  was  decided  in  fa- 
vour of  the  latter.  This  antient  fiction  witneiT- 
eth,  what  was  of  old  the  genius  of  the  Athenian 
people.  rl  hey  were  naturally  averfe  from  a  mari- 
time life,  and  greatly  inexpert  in  naval  affairs. 
But  the  diftrefles  of  the  JEginean  war  introduced 
an  entire  change  of  policy.  The  Athenians  open- 
ed their  eyes  on  the  advantages  they  were  fur- 
',^  rounded 
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rounded  with,  and  navigation  begin  to  be  cult:-  3  o  o  K 
vated  among  them.  V. 

THE  fame  general  caufe  is  to  be  afligned  for  the  Seel.   I. 
progrefs  which  this  celebrated  people  made  in  the 
feveral  walks  of  literature,  as  for  their  attainments 
in  the  art  and  practice  of  war.    Liberty  is  the  har- 
binger of  every  great  exertion  of  the  hum;m  mind  : 
fcience  and  th-^  arts  are  never  found  at  a  diftance 
from  her.     Genius  is,  as  it  \\ere,  licentious  ;  it 
loves  to  fport  itfeif  after  its  own  wanton  manner, 
unawed  by  the  jealous  infpeclion  of  tyrants,  un- 
controlled even  by  the  frown  of  laws.     Under 
thefe   circumftances   qnly,  faith  the  fublirne   de- Longln. 
fcriber  of  fublimity,  does  the  foul  of  man  ftretch      44- 
itfeif  to  its  juft  dimenfions,  becoming  capable  of 
'  the  wide-expatiating  view,'  and  *  the  bold-tower- 
'  ing  thought/     Thus  it  was  at   Athens.     There 
imagination  knew  no  bounds ;  and  all  the  excefs 
of  liberty  was  fully  indulged,  except  when  the  re- 
ligion of  the  fuperftitious  people  happened   to  he 
wounded.     To  this  it  is  owing,  that  the  Old  Co- 
medy prefents  us  with  the  freelt  fcenes  of  wit  and 
humour  that  ever  were  produced  :  the   poet  had 
no  reltraints  from  abroad,  and  might  ridicule  the 
mod  venerable   characters  without  hazard.     We 
mean  not  to  juflify  the  Athenians  in  this  point.     It 
was  a  vicious  excefs,  making  that  fatal  to  virtue, 
which  ought  only  to  have  been  levelled  at  the  bafe 
and  profligate  :  and  better  certainly  had  it  been, 
to  have  wanted  the  humorous  fallies   of  Arifto- 
phanes,  than  to  have  purchafed  them  at  fo  dear  a 
price,  as  i he  impairing  of  the  public  manners,  and 
difgracing  of  the  Athenian  name.     But  whatever 
was  the  petulancy  of  comic  writers,  undoubtedly 
it  was   the  extreme  freedom  of  the  deinocratical 
government,  that  rendered  the  Attic  climate  fo  fa- 
vourable to  genius,  and  raifed  every  lettered  art 
among  them  to  that  uuiivailed  degree  of  perfec- 
tion it  attained. 

ANOTHER 
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BOOK      ANOTHER  caufe,   that   contributed  to  the  ad- 
V.      yancement  of  literature  at  Athens,  was   the   form 

Sect,  i.  of  polity.  All  matters  were  referred  to  the  great 
aflernbly  of  the  people  ;  and  neither  domeftic  re- 
gulations nor  foreign  alliances,  neither  peace  nor 
war,  could  be  ultimately  determined  on,  till  their 
confent  had  given  ratification.  On  this  account, 
perfuafion  was  among  the  principal  inftruments  of 
the  Athenian  government,  and  the  lowed  citizens 
were  accuttomed  to  be  addreffVd  by  perfons  exer- 
cifed  in  all  the  arts  of  fpeech.  Now  this  did  not 
only  make  oratory  neceflary  to  as  many  as  were 
dejirous  of  appearing  to  advantage  in  the  public 
councils  ;  it  had  the  further  effect  of  rendering  the 
people  themfelves  nice  and  critical  hearers.  It  is 
to  be  confidered  befides,  that  all  Athenians  had  a 
place  in  the  judicial  courts,  where  caufes  both  ci- 
yil  and  criminal  came  under  their  decifion  :  of 
courfe,  they  muft  by  degrees  have  become  expert 
in  argument,  and  ready  at  unfolding  the  intricacies 
offorenfic  pleadings.  With  opportunies  fuch  as 
thefe,  the  culture  of  the  mind  was  an  eafy  atfairi- 
itient.  It  was  fcarcely  poffible  that  they  mould 
not  have  been  an  acute  accomplished  people,  when 
even  the  meaneft  artifans  were  thus  inverted  daily 
•with  the  refpectable  character  of  judges,  and  con- 
verfant  in  the  mod  important  queitions  of  ftate. 

A  practice  alfo  obtained  in  this  polifhed  city, 
which  may  defervedly  be  reckoned  among  trie 
moft  powerful  caufes  of  its  eminence  in  letters. 
It  was  ufual  here  to  difpute  in  public  t}ie  pri^e  of 
wit ;  and  not  only  the  poet's  wreath,  'but  often- 
times the  greateil  honours  were  tjie  recompence 
of  fuch  as  excelled.  To  the  emulation  excited 
by  this  cuftom  do  we  owe  in  a  great  meafure  thofe 
inimitable  performances  that  graced  the  Athenian 
ftnge,  the  poet  writing  with  a  view  to  the  higheft 
didinctions,  and  to  obtain  the  fufffages  of  an  iin- 
partial,  delicate,  knov/ing  people.  At  the  fame 

time, 
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time,  this  kind  of  contefl  preferred  the  public  BOOK 
taile  :  from  entertainments  thus  refined  the  loweft  V. 
Athenians  derived  that  relifh  for  the  beauties  of  Seel:,  i. 
compofition,  that  purity  of  ftyle,  that  finenefs  of 
car,  which  antiquity  with  one  confent  hath  afcrib- 
ed  to  them.  A  fmgle  example  may  be  fufficient 
to  prove  the  fact.  Theophrailus,  a  Lefbian,  the 
dilcipie  of  Ariftotle,  was  one  of  the  brighteft  ge- 
niufes  of  his  age.  The  purity  of  the  Attic  idiom 
it  was  his  particular  ambition  to  imitate ;  for 
which  purpofe  he  eftablifhed  his  refidence  at 
Athens,  where  he  foon  obtained  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion, as  much  for  elegance  of  diclion,  as  the  fter- 
ling  worth  of  his  matter.  After  many  years  of 
jfame,  chancing  in  the  market-place  to  be  cheap- 
ening fome  vegetables,  the  herb-woman  took  him 
jfliort  with,  '  Stranger,  you  cannot  have  them  for 
*  lefs.'  She  knew  him  not  :  but  fome  peculiarity 
of  phrafe  detected  him,  to  an  Attic  ear,  the  na- 
tive of  another  country.  The  philofopher  turned 
off,  much  confounded,  that  after  all  his  pains  he 
was  (till  in  accuracy  of  language  unequal  to  the 
meaneft  of  the  Athenian  people.  Cic.  clar. 

WE  may  alfo  apply  to  the  progrefs  of  letters, orat' 
what  we  have  before  obferved  of  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Athenian  arms.  This  was  a  tkne  of  ftruggle  and 
endeavour  :  and  at  fuch  a  time,  wherever  genius 
is,  it  always  exerts  itfelf,  impelling  us  to  things 
great  and  worthy.  In  the  bufy  days  of  Themifto- 
cles  and  Ariftides,  amid  ft  the  alarms  of  the  Per- 
iian  war,  jEfchylus  flourimed,  and  Sophocles 
planned  his  fublime  dramas.  And  of  them  that 
followed,  all  the  mod  eminent  were  thofe,  who 
lived  neareit  to  that  illuflrious  age  when  diftrefs 
rendered  Athens  glorious. 

NEITHER  mould  we  omit  another  circumflance, 
in  accounting  for  the  happy  influence  of  this  pe- 
riod upon  genius, — the  contagion  of  example. 
Our  fouls  catch,  as  it  were,  the  love  of  glory 

from 
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BOOK  from  each  other  ;  and  when  we  behold  all  around 
V.        us  engaged  in  noble  purfuits,  emulation  adds  vi^or 

Seel.  i.  to  ourfpirit,  and  every  power  within  us  is  called 
forth  .to  action.  Hence,  among-  ail  improved  na- 
tions, has  that  point  of  time,  which  hns  been  moil 
didinguifhed  by  gallantry  in  arms,  been  ulfo  me- 
morable for  producing  n;en  of  extraordinary  ac- 
complimments  of  mind.  At  Athens  it  was  fo  re- 
markably :  and,  together  with  the  mod  famed  of 
her  laurelled  chiefs,  fhone  forth  her  greateft  poets 
and  bed  philofophers.  Here  might  be  leen  a 
Miltiades,  a  1  hemiftocles,  a  Cimon  ;  there  an 
uiEfchylus,  a  Cratinus,  a  Sophocles:  here  a  Ni- 
cias,  a  Pericles,  an  Alcibiades  ;  there  an  Kuripi- 
des,  an  F.upoiis,  an  Aridagoras,  an  Aridophanes, 
a  Socrates,  a  Plato.  Arms  give  life  to  arts  :  and 
the  hero  and  the  fcholar  feem  to  contend,  who 
{hall  befl  adorn  their  common  country. 

A  cuftora  prevailed  at  Athens  of  doing  honour 
to  the  memory  cf  thofe  who  fell  in  war,  whether 
by  funeral  orations  or  panegyric  vcrfe,  which  ruufl 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  flou  riming  of 
genius  in  that  city.  The  fubjecls,  which  called 
forth  the  exertion  of  eminent  ability,  were  of  the 
highed  dignity.  Jufiice  was  to  be  done  to  the 
merit  of  thofe  glorious  men,  who  died  for  their 
country  at  Marathon,  at  Silamis,  zt  Fbtese. 
Themes  of  this  nature  mud  have  poured  into  the 
bread  of  the  pott  and  the  orator  a  degree  or  infpi- 
ration  ;  mud  have  railed  them  to  a  grandeur  of 
thought  and  diclion,  not  to  be  expecled  from 
colder  topics. 

ONE  circnrnftance,  more  is  worthy  of  notice, 
which  proved  very  advantageous  to  Athens —  the 
calamitous  condition  of  the  Ionian  dates,  divided, 
ravaged,  and  opprefled.  Ionia,  from  the  foftnefs 
of  its  climate,  appeared  to  have  been  defigned  by 
nature  for  a  nuriery  of  the  arts  and  fcieuces.  Its 

air 
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air  was  of  the  happiefl  temperature,  mild  and  fe-  BOOK 
rene  ;  and  all  thetreafures  .of  the  year  cloathed  its       V. 
blooming  fields.     The  call  of  its  inhabitants  was  Se&.   I. 
refined,  their  imagination  lively,  their  reach  of 
thought  uncommon  ;  fo  that  on  this  fiiore,  and 
on  the  ifles    adjacent,  a  greater    number    of  ac- 
complimed   peribns  had  their  birth,  than  on  any 
other  didrict  of  the  fame  extent  throughout  the 
world.     Here,  in   early  days,  was  Homer  born. 
Cumse  was  the  country  of  Hefiod.     And  in  later 
ages,  Sappho,  Alcasus,  Anacreon,  Ion,  Hecatseus, 
Theopompus, Herodotus,  Pythagoras,  Bias,'l  hales, 
Anaxagoras,  all  great  names,  with  many  others, 
poets,   hiftorians,    philofophers,    were    natives  of 
this  lovely  region.      But  Ionia  foon  loft  her  liber- 
ties.    Firfl  a  number   of  petty  tyrants,  and  then 
Crccfus  invaded  it.     From  the  Lydian  bondage  it 
pafled  into  the  Perfian,  and  was   made  to  groan 
under  tti2  arbitrary   fway   and  cruel  exactions  of 
the  Satraps  of  Afia  the  Lefs.     At  the  time  we.now 
fpeak'  of,  under  Darius  Hyftafpis,  the  diftrefles  of 
Ionia  had  encreafed,  and  its  mod  liouriming  dates 
were  given  up  to  flavery  and   devaftation.     The 
mufes  have  been  always   noted  for   taking  their 
flight  from  the  abode  of  fervitude  and  oppreffion 
to  the  land  of  liberty  :  and  Athens  law  itfelf  en- 
riched with  the  mod  valuable  fpoils  of  the  Afiatic 
coafts,  its  arts  and  manners,  its  philofophers  and 
poets. 

WE  pafs  on  now  to  the  invafion  of  Greece  by 
the  Perfians,  an  event  which  took  place  twenty 
years  after  the  expulfion  of  Hippias  from  Athens. 
To  trace  the  caiifes  of  this  invalion,  it  will  be 
Decenary  previouily  to  recount  certain  particulars 
of  the  Perfian  and  Ionian  hiftory. 

CYRUS   the  great,  the  founder  of  the  Perfian 
monarchy,  was  the  father  of  his  people,  having 
eflabiifhed  a  mighty  empire  not  lefs  by  the  excel- 
lence 
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BOOK  lence  of  his  virtues,  than  by  the  terror  of  his 
V.       arms.      His    fuccelfor    Cambyfes    inherited    his 
Sect.   i.  father's  crown,  without  being  heir  to  his  virtues; 
Bef.  Chrifta  weak,  rafh,  vicious  prince,  a  curfe  to  his  own 
5j  '     family,  and  the  fcourge  of  thofe  he  reigned  over, 
till    a  violent   death  freed  the   earth   from  this 
Bef.  Chrift  monfter.      The    throne    was    then    ufurped    by 
529.     Smerdis  (or  Oropaftes,  as  Juftin  calls  him)  who 
found  means  to  perfonate  the  king's  brother,  ilain 
Bef.  Chrift  by  the  orders  of  Cambyfes.     This  impofture  being 
S2a-      foon   difcovered,  feven   Perfian  noblemen  of  the 
firfl  rank  confpired  againft  the  ufurper,  and  flew 
him.     No  prince  of  the  race  of  Cyrus  now  re- 
mained.    It  was  therefore  agreed  on  by  the  noble 
perfons  who  had  vindicated  the  honour  of  their 
country,  that  on  a  dated  day  their  horfes  mould 
be  led  forth  to   a  certain  place,    and  he  whofe 
horfe  mould  firfl  neigh  after  therifmgof  the  fun  (the 
great  divinity  of  the  Perfians)  (hould  be  faluted 
king.      By  the  contrivance  of  a  groom  the  omen 
declared  in  favour  of  Darius  the  fon  of  Hyftafpes, 
and  he  was  accordingly  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Cyrus. 

Bef. Chrirt  AFTER  this  prince  had  reigned  many  years 
5ia-  profperoufly,  he  determined,  on  fome  frivolous 
pretence,  to  make  war  upon  the  Scythians,  who 
dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  They 
were  a  nation,  of  whom  antient  hiftory  makes 
the  moft  honourable  mention :  in  their  manners 
fimple,  upright,  reproachlefs  ;  occupied  entirely 
in  the  culture  of  their  flocks,  in  which  their  whole 
wealth  confifted  ;  without  cities  or  fixed  habita- 
tions, they  ranged  from  place  to  place,  as  the 
fairnefs  of  the  pafturage  invited  them.  Enured 
by  this  method  of  life  to  the  rougheft  toils  and 
the  fevered  inclemencies  of  the  feafons,  they 
exceeded  all  the  nations  around  them  in  boldncfs 
and  vigor.  Againft  a  people  fuch  as  this,  poor 

were 
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were  the  triumphs  to  be  expected.  NeverthelefsB  o  o  K 
Darius  affembicd  a  rr..'.nu:rous  army,  and  having  V, 
fubdued  the Thrackns, and  thrown  abridgeacrofs the  Seel:  I. 
Danube,  he  paffed  over  into  the  Scythian  borders. 
Nothing  but  a  vvild  wafte  of  country  lay  before 
him  ;  tor  the  Sythians  had  removed  their  families 
and  flocks  into  the  more  northern  parts.  Ex- 
peeling  however  to  force  them  to  fubmiffion, 
Darius  committed  the  bridge  to  the  care  of  the 
lonians  who  attended  him  in  the  expedition,  re- 
quiring of  them  that  they  mould  wait  for  him 
forty  days,  within  which  fpace  if  he  did  not  re- 
turn, they  were  difcharged  from  their  ftation  ; 
and  then,  fecure  of  vi&ory,  he  marched  in  queft 
of  the  Scythians.  They  foon  appeared,  and 
feeming  to  flee  before  him,  led  him  far  away  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  till  at  length  the 
Perfians  found  themfelves  in  the  midft  of  an  in- 
hofpitable  defart,  expofed  to  all  the  extremities  of 
want,  and  to  the  refentment  of  a  brave  exafperated 
people.  Darius  now  faw  the  vanity  of  his  hopes. 
A  fpeedy  retreat  feemed  his  only  refource  ;  but 
difficulties  multiplied  againfl  him.  The  poor 
produce  of  this  uncultivated  foil  had  been  con- 
furned  by  his  own  forces  :  the  roads,  bad  in  them- 
felves, had  been  rendered  impaflableby  the  natives. 
He  was  in  the  midft  of  enemies  preparing  to  at- 
tack him ;  and  the  king  of  the  Scythians,  In- 
dathyrfus,  had  fent  a  meffage  that  filled  the  whole 
army  with  terror.  A  Scythian  prefented  to  Darius, 
in  the  name  of  his  fovereign,  a  bird,  a  moufe,  a 
frog,  and  five  arrows.  The  Scythians,  it  feems, 
had  their  emblematical  language  as  well  as  the 
politer  nations ;  and  the  meaning  of  this  fignifi- 
cative  mefiage  was  foon  '  explained  to  be,  that 
except  the  Perfians  could  take  flight  like  the  bird, 
or  hide  them  in  the  earth  like  the  moufe,  or 

conceal 
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BOOK  conceal  themfelves  under  water  like  the  frog,  they 
V.  never  fhould  efcape  the  Scythian  ariows. 

Sect.  j.  DURING  thefe  tranfadions,  the  appointed  days 
elapfed,  and  the  lonians  began  to  defpair  of  the 
Perfian  monarch's  return.  Among  thofe  chiefs 
was  Miltiades,  foil  to  Cimon,  a  nobleman  of 
Athens.  His  uncle,  \vho  was  alfo  called  Miltiades, 
being  chofen  bv  the  Thracian  Dolonces  for  their 
leader,  had  puffed  over  to  the  Chcrfonefus,  \vhcr^ 
he  died,  leaving  his  principality  to  >Steiagoras,  the 
elder  brother  of  this  Miltiades,  by  whole  death 
Miltiades  was  become  prince.  He  was  extremely 
earneft,  that  the  lonians  fhould  break  down  the 
bridge,  and  leave  Darius  and  his  army  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Scythians.  '  By  this  ftroke,' 
faid  he,  '  the  liberties  of  Ionia  will  be  relloied, 
'  and  Perfia  completely  humbled.'  A  mefTage 
alfo  arrived  from  the  Scythians,  premng  the  lonians 
to  depart,  with  a  promife  that  they  would  put  a 
final  period  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
Perfian.  But  Hiftircus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  faved 
the  kin?.  He  reprefented  to  the  fovereigns  of 
the  other  Ionian  ftates,  '  that  their  power  de- 
'  pended  on  that  of  Darius  ;  and  that,  the  dread 
'  of  Perfia  once  removed,  all  the  Grecian  cities 
*  of  Afia  would  vindicate  their  ancient  rights, 
c  and  expel  them.'  In  an  affembly  of  tyrants, 
fuch  an  argument  could  not  but  have  its  weight. 
It  was  carried  therefore  againd  the  opinion  of 
Miltiades,  that  they  fhould  keep  their  flation,  and 
fecure  a  retreat  to  Darius.  However,  to  amufe 
the  Scythians,  they  feigned  to  depart,  and  actually 
withdrew  thole  (hips  that  .  were  neareft  the 
Scythian  territory  ;  but  the  reft  of  the  bridge 
they  left  entire,  there  determining  to  remain,  till 
they  fhould  receive  fome  tidings  of  the  Perfian 
army.  After  fome  days,  Darius  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  having  luckily  efcaped  an 

ambufcade 
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smbufcade  of  the  Scythians,  who  waited  to  inter-  BOOK 
cept  him.     It  was  night,  when  he  arrived  there  ;      V. 
and  finding  the  bridge  broken,  he  concluded  the  Seel.   i. 
lonians  were  departed,  and  began  to  loie  all  hope 
of  feting  Peril  a  more.     In  this  diftrefs,  he  com- 
manded a  perfon  in  his  army,  remarkable  for  hi 3 
ftrengtfi  of  voice,  to   call  aloud  en  liiftioeus  ths 
Miielian.     Hiftiseus  heard  the  call.     The  bridge 
was  made  up  ;  and  Darius  with  his  forces  palled 
over. 

THE  king  was  not  long  ignorant  of  the  fingu- 
lar  obligation  he  owed  to  the  prince  of  Miletus, 
whom  he  offered   to  reward  with  whatfoever  he 
mould  defire.      Hiftiseus  contented  him'tlf  with 
aiking  leave  to  build  a  city  on  the  river  Strymon 
in  Thrace,  a  favour  which  Darius  readily  granted. 
But  afterwards,  liflening  to  the  malicious  infinua- 
tions  of  the  governor  of  Thrace,  who  pretended 
to  fear  certain  dangerous  confequences  from  this 
eftablifhment,  he  prevailed  on  Hiftigeus  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Sufa,  where,  under  the  (hew  of  doing 
him  honour,  he  detained  him,  without  fuffering 
him  to  return  to  his  native  country.     So  that  a 
fplendid  flavery  was  all  the  recompence  Hiftiseus 
had  for  his  fidelity  to  Darius.     Neither  was  this  B 
the  whole  of  his  ill  fortune.      He   had  left  his     5°4' 
nephew    Ariitagoras   his   lieutenant   in    Miletus. 
Soon    after   his    departure    to    Sufa,    Ariftagoras 
formed  a  defign    again  ft    the  people   of   Naxos, 
and  applied  to  Artaphernes,  governor  of  Afia  the 
Lefs,  and  brother  to  Darius,  for  afliffonce,  engag- 
ing to  fubject  not  only  Naxos,  but  all  the  iflands 
of  the  Egean  fea,  and  even  Eubcea  itfelf,  to  the 
Perfian  power.      Artaphernes  communicated  the 
plan  to  Darius,  and  having  obtained  his  approba- 
tion, fent  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  mips  under  the 
command  of  Megabates,  with   directions  that  he 
ihould  receive  his  inflru'ctions  from  Ariftagoras. 

But 
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BOOK  But  the  haughty  Perfian,  adeeming  it  an  indignity 
V.      to  obey  the  orders  of  a  Greek,  betrayed  the  whole 
Seclr.   i.defign    to    the   Naxians,    who    having   prepared 
vigoroufly  for  their  defence,  obliged  the  enemy 
to  raife  the  liege.     The  mifcarriage  was  neverthe- 
lefs  imputed  to  the  Milefian  governor,  and  he  was 
required  to  make  good  the  expences  of  the  expe- 
dition. 

THIS  fmall  fpark  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war 
throughout  all  Ionia.  For  Ariftagoras,  guided 
by  his  refentments,  and  fearing  the  lofs  of  his 
government,  if  not  of  his  life,  formed  the  refo- 
Bef  ablution  of  throwing  off  the  Perfian  yoke.  Whilft 
502  he  was  thus  meditating  revenge,  a  melTenger  ar- 
rived from  Hiftiasus,  commanding  him  to  revolt 
againft  the  Perfians.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have 
urged  his  nephew  to  this  meafure  with  the  intent, 
that  he  himielf,  under  pretence  of  reducing  the 
rebels,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  returning 
home.  However  that  may  be,  the  meflage  deter- 
mined Ariftagoras.  His  firft  ftep  was  to  lay  down 
the  fovereignty  at  Miletus :  then  taking  a  progreft 
through  all  the  Ionian  ftates,  he  compelled  the 
feveral  tyrants  to  diveft  themfelves  of  their  au- 
thority. Liberty  alone,  he  believed,  could  in- 
fpirit  the  lonians  at  this  trying  juncture.  This 
done,  he  patted  over  to  Sparta,  where,  as  we  have 
related,  his  fuit  was  rejected  Hty  Cleomenes. 
With  the  Athenians  he  had  better  fuccefs  :  their 
detellation  of  tyrants  made  them  heedlefs  of  all 
the  confequences  with  which  this  war  might  be 
attended.  Ariftagoras  would  probably  have  found 
an  active  friend,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ionian 
troubles,  in  Miltiades,  who  hated  the  Perfian 
yoke,  and  had  no  realon  to  expect  much  favour 
of  Darius  :  but  this  chief  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  the  Cherfonefus,  at  firft  by  an  incurfion  of  the 
Scythians,  who  in  hatred  of  the  Perfians  ravaged 

3  Thjace, 
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Thrace,  and  then,  after  a  three  years  enjoyment  BOOK 
of  his  fovereignty,  by  the  terror  of  a  Phoenician       V. 
fquadron  in  the.fervice  of  Darius,  whom  he  ex-Se£t.   I- 
pefted  to  invade  him  from  Tenedos.     Putting  all 
his  wealth  therefore  on  board  five  mips,  Miltiades 
had  lately  withdrawn  himfelf  to  Athens. 

As  foon  as  the  confederate  fleets  of  Ionia  andBef.Chrift 
Athens  were  in  readinefs,  they  failed  to  Eplufus,  5°°* 
together  with  five  mips  of  war  furnimed  by  the 
Eretrians.  Here  the  forces  landed,  and  marching 
directly  to  Sardis,  before  the  Perfians  could  have 
time  to  be  informed  of  their  deitination,  they  took 
the  city  by  furprife,  fo  that  Artaphernes  with  much 
difficulty  faved  himfelf  in  the  citadel.  The  houfes 
of  the  Sardians  were  mofiiy  built  of  cane  :  an 
Athenian  foldier  in  the  attack  threw  a  lighted 
torch  on  one  of  them,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  whole  city  was  prefently  in  a  blaze,  and  con- 
fumed  entirely.  This  outrage  Darius  bore  fo  impa- 
tiently, that  he  folemnly  vowed  to  take  fignal 
vengeance  on  the  people  of  Athens.  To  remind 
him  of  the  tranfa&ion,  it  (lands  on  record,  that 
an  officer  was  appointed  fpecially,  who  mould 
thrice  every  day  repeat  to  him  thefe  words, 
*  O  king,  remember  the  Athenians  I*  After  the 
deftruftion  of  the  Lydian  capital,  the  confederates, 
alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Perfians,  who 
were  now  aiTembled  in  force  againft  them,  re- 
treated in  hafte  to  Ephefus,  where  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Perfian  army,  and  defeated  with 
great  flaughter.  From  that  time,  the  Athenians 
fell  off  from  the  Ionian  league.  Some  authors 
think  the  late  ill  fuccefs  was  the  occafion  of  this 
defection  ;  but  it  was  owing  more  probably  to  the 
divifions  they  obferved  in  the  councils  of  the  Ionian 
confederates. 


A  SHORT 
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JBo  o  K      A  SHORT  gleara    of   fuccefs,     even    after   this 
V.      defeat,  continued  to  encourage  the  lonians,  efpe- 

.Secl:.    f.  cially  as  they  tUll  maintained  a  fuperiority  at  lea. 

lief. ciiriit  But  in  the  fixth  year  of  the  \var,  the  Perfians 
497'  having  got  together  a  confiderable  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Otanes  and  Artaphernes,  it  was 
refolved  to  attempt  Miletus,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy  :  and  the  lonians,  perceiving 
their  intention,  affembled  their  whole  maritime 
force  for  its  defence,  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  three  (hips.  This  formidable 
navy  the  Perfians  foon  found  means  to  weaken, 
by  drawing  off  feveral  of  the  allied  powers  ;  fo 
that,  when  the  engagement  took  place,  the  lonians 
had  fcarcely  more  than  one  hundred  (hips,  and 
riit  afforded  the  Perfians  an  eafy  victory.  The  lofs  of 
Miletus  was  the  confequence,  which  the  Perfians, 
to  fignalize  their  vengeance  for  the  burning  of 
Sardis,  laid  in  ruins,  condemning  all  the  inhabi- 
tants to  feryitude.  The  other  revolted  cities  of 
Ionia  were  treated  with  the  like  feverity,  their 
temples  confumed,  and  the  choked  of  their  young 
men  and  maidens  fent  (laves  to  Sufa.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  a  people,  who  appear  to  have  periflied, 
becaufe  they  engaged  in  the  glorious  caufe  of 
liberty,  without  having  virtue  fufficient  to  bear 
them  through  it. 

HISTI^EUS,  the  chief  occafion  of  the  war,  was, 
as  we  have  faid,  at  Sufa,  when  it  broke  out.  Never- 
thelefs  Darius  fufpecled  his  connection  with  the 
malcontents,  and  charged  him  with  it.  The  artful 
Ionian  anfwered  the  king  with  the  mod  folemnpro- 
feffions  of  feahy  and  attachment,  offering  to  bring 
all  the  lonians  back  to  their  allegiance,  if\he 
might  be  permitted  to  go  among  them.  The  king 
was  perfuaded,  and  HifHseus  came  to  Sardis, 
where  he  thought  he  might  eafily  carry  on  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  confederates  j  but  finding 

his 
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his  intrigues  difcovered  by  Artaphernes,  he  went  BOOK 
over  to  fome  of  the  Grecian  iilands,  and  being  V. 
taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  was  hanged  by  Se&.  i. 
command  of  Artaphernes,  and  his  head  lent  to 
Darius.  It  is  faid,  the  Satrap  was  apprehenfive 
left  the  king  mould  feel  his  tendernefs  revive  for 
Hiftiseus,  and  on  that  account  he  haftened  the 
execution  of  this  dangerous  rebel.  And  accord- 
ingly we  are  told,  that  when  his  head  was  brought 
to  Sufa,  Darius  wept  over  it.  Hiftory  fpeaks  him  a 
fubtle  flatefman,  who  facrificed  his  country  to  his 
private  views,  and  received  the  punifliment  juftly 
due  to  his  ambitious,  interefled  counfels.  As  for 
Ariftagoras,  when  he  faw  the  affairs  of  Ionia  in  a 
declining  ftate,  he  with  a  party  of  Milefians  made 
his  way  into  Thrace,  in  hopes  to  fecure  a  place 
of  refuge,  and  there  he  was  flain. 

THE  reduction  of  Ionia,  as  might  juftly  haveBef-Chrift 
been  expected,  was  the  fignal  for  attacking  the  49> 
Athenians.  But  the  Perfian  monarch  was  not  to 
be  fatisfied  with  retaliating  on  the  particular  people 
who  prefumed  to  oppofe  him  in  Afia :  the  entire 
country  of  Greece  muft  become  a  province  of  his 
empire.  For  this  purpofe  he  fent  embafiadors 
into  that  country,  to  fummon  all  its  inhabitants 
to  acknowledge  the  Perfian  power,  by  fending 
him  earth  and  water,  the  ufual  form  of  fubmiffion 
obferved  in  the  Eaft.  The  Perfians  were  well 
received  by  many  of  the  Grecian  ftates,  particu- 
larly at  jEgina,  which,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
afforded  Cleomenes  a  pretence  for  invading  that 
ifland.  But  at  Sparta  and  Athens  thefe  enibaiTa- 
dors  were  treated  with  remarkable  indignity  :  they 
were  thrown,  one  into  a  ditch,  and  the  other  into 
a  well,  and  bid  to  carry  to  their  matter  the  earth 
and  water  he  required.  This  infult,  an  infraction 
certainly  of  the  law  of  nations,  greatly  heightened 

VOL.  I.  U  the 
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BOOK  the  refentment  of  Darius,  who  immediately  or- 
V.      dered  Mardonius   to  march   into  Greece.      The 

Seel.  i.  choice  he  made  of  this  general  was  due  to  favour, 
not  to  merit:  he  was  a  vain  young  man,  unac- 
quainted with  the  bufmefs  of  arms  ;  but  his 
riches  and  noble  birth,  together  with  his  affinity 
to  the  king,  whofe  daughter  he  had  received  in 
marriage,  obtained  him  this  diftinction.  It  fooii 
appeared,  how  little  fuch  advantages  avail  in  the 
field  of  war :  for  as  he  was  on  the  confines  of 
Macedon,  encamping  in  full  fecurity,  a  party  of 
Thracians  attacked  him  in  the  night,  plundered 
his  camp,  and  wounded  the  general  himfelf. 
About  the  fame  time  the  Perfian  fleet,  in  failing 
round  the  point  of  mount  Athos,  encountered  a 
florin,  in  which  three  hundred  fhips  and  above 
twenty  thoufand  men  perifhed.  Thefe  difaflers 
obliged  Mardonius  to  retreat ;  and  Darius,  con- 
vinced of  his  incapacity,  appointed  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  generals  in  his  (lead. 

lef.Chrlft  THE  two  commanders  fet  out  from  Afia  with  a 
49U  fleet  of  fix  hundred  mips,  and  an  army  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men.  With  this  force 
they  fubdued  mod  of  the  iflands  of  the  Egean 
fea,  and  made  themfelves  of  Eretria,  in  the  ifland 
Eubcea,  after  a  fiege  of  feven  days,  by  the  treachery 
of  fome  of  its  inhabitants.  AVe  have  obferved, 
that  this  unhappy  people  had  engaged  in  the 
Ionian  confederacy  :  the  Peifians  therefore  re- 
folved  to  make  their  punifhinent  exemplary. 
They  were  given  up  to  the  rage  of  the  licentious 
foldiery  ;  their  city  was  reduced  to  aflies,  and 
as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  the  fword  fpared, 
were  fentenced  to  perpetual  bondage.  The 
Athenians  had  endeavoured  to  affift  them, 
but  finding  that  the  city  was  betrayed,  had 
retired. 

THE 
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THE  Perfians  then  proceeded  to  fpread  them-  BOOK 
felves  into  Attica  ;  and  Hippias*  who  led  the  way       V. 
to  the  ravagers  of  his  country,   conducted  them  Seel.   i. 
into  the  fields  of  Marathon.     Neither  the  multi-  „  ,.„.  .n 
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tude  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  rate  or  Lretna,  dil-  493. 
mayed  the  Athenians  :  firm  in  the  caufe  of  liber- 
ty, they  favv  undaunted  this  numerous  hofl  come 
againft  them.  They  had  already  folicited  ailiftance 
from  the  neighbouring  dates  :  but  the  terror  of 
the  Perfian  arms  had  pdfleffed  them  all,  except  the 
Spanans,  and  thofe  of  the  little  city  of  Platese.— 
The  Spartans,  however,  had  deferred  their  march, 
on  account  of  an  ancient  fiiperftition,  which  for- 
bad to  enter  on  any  expedition  till  after  the  full 
moon  :  fo  that  of  all  the  nations  of  Greece  the 
Plateans  alone  fliared  with  the  Athenians  the  dan- 
ger of  this  glorious  war.  When  they  took  the 
field,  they  found  their  numbers  extremely  incon  • 
fiderable ;  for  the  Plateans  could  only  furnim  a 
thoufand  men,  and  the  Athenians  had  no  more 
than  ten  thoufand,  one  thoufand  out  of  each  tribe, 
lliefe  were  commanded  by  ten  captains,  among 
whom  was  that  Miltiades  who  had  reigned  in  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus  *,  and  Ariftides  and  The- 
miftocleSj  at  this  time  both  young  men.  To  the 
ten  was  added  Callimachus,  the  Po'lemarch  of  the 
year  :  forfuch,  fays  Herodotus,  Was  the  cuftom 
of  the  Athenians  in  thofe  days.  Thefe  officers 
were  inverted  with  equal  powers,  and  were  to  have 
the  command,  each  their  day,  alternately. 

IN  the  firft  council  of  war  it  was  urged,  that 
they  mould  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of 
Athensj  and  not  hazard  an  engagement.  Miltia- 
des, Ariftides,  Themiilocles,  and  two  other  lea- 
dersi  warmly  maintained  the  contrary  opinion. — 
The  cafting  voice  was  in  the  Polcmarch,  to  whom 
MiHiades  turning,  '  You  have  it  now  in  your 

#  See  page  284. 
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BOOK*  option,'  faid  he  to  him,  '  to  fave  your  country 
V.       '  from  ruin  and  flavery  ;  and  the  vote,  which  you 

Sect.  i.  *  are  this  day  to  give,  may  render  your  name 
'  more  illuftrious  than  thofe  of  Harmodius  and 
1  Ariftogiton.'  Moved  by  thefe  words,  the  Po- 
lemarch  concurred  with  Miltiades,  and  this  gal- 
lant band  marched  on  to  meet  the  Perfians.  Arif- 
tides,  aware  of  the  inconvenience  attending  the 
arrangement  we  have  juft  mentioned,  which  gave 
the  power  alternately  to  the  captains,  propofed  that 
they  mould  all  refign  their  turns  in  favour  of  Mil- 
tiades. The  propofal  was  chearfully  agreed  to  : 
yet  Miltiades  deferred  engaging,  till  he  was  com- 
mander in  his  own  right.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
endeavoured  to  add  to  the  ftrength  of  his  fmall  ar- 
my, by  choofing  advantageous  ground  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  where  they  could  not  be  furround- 
ed,  and  by  flanking  them  with  large  trees,  pro- 
perly difpofed  to  keep  off  the  Perfian  horfe. 

AT  hit  the  important  day  arrived,  and  the 
Athenians  drew  out  to  battle.  Datis  beheld  with 
contempt  this  handful  of  men,  and  haflened  to  fall 
on  them,  well  pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of  cut- 
ring  them  off,  before  the  Spartans  were  come  to 
their  rCiihmce.  Little  did  the  Perfian  know, 
what  they  could  atchieve  who  were  prepared  to 
;ibide  every  extremity,  rather  than  to  live  without 
liberty.  Inilantly  .•$  the  fignal  was  given,  the 
Athenian  wings  rufned  impetuous  on  the  enemy, 
and  broke  through  the  Perfian  battalia,  iXvord  in 
hand.  The  violence  of  the  mock  began  the  con- 
fufionof  the  Perfians,  who  pent  up  in  too  narrow 
a  fpace,  were  much  incommoded  by  their  own 
multitudes.  The  two  wings  foon  made  their  way 
through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  and  meeting  to- 
gether returned  to  the  afiiitance  of  the  Athenian 
center,  vv litre  the  greateit  preffure  was  :  for  Mil- 
:  hides  had  dram;flon  the  flower  of  the  army  to  the 
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wings  ;  fo  that  Ariftides  and    Themiftocles,  who  BOOK 
commanded  in   this   part,  with  much   difficulty       V. 
maintained  their  ground  againft  the  vafl  weight  Seft.  i. 
of  the  oppofite  numbers.     But  the  fuccefs  of  the 
wings  determined   the  fate  of  the  battle.     The 
ene'  .y,  feeing  the  Athenians  bear  down  all  before 
them,    fled    with   the  uttnoft  precipitation,    and 
were  purfaed  to  their  mips  by  the  brave  Atheni- 
ans, who  boarding  thofe  that  were  neareft  the 
m>jre,  cook  leveii  veifels.     Upwards  of  fix  thou- 
fand  Perfians,    according   to   Herodotus,  fell  in 
the  engagement,  and  among  them  the  unworthy 
Hippias ;  of  the   Athenians,   only  one  hundred 
ninety-two. 

SUCH  was  the  iffue  of  that  memorable  day  of 
Marathon,  on  which  was  won  one  of  the  moftfignal 
victories  that  hiftory  has  recorded  ;  eleven  thou- 
fand  men  putting  to  flight  an  army  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thoufand,  and  thofe  too  not  defpica- 
ble  foldiers,  but  fuch  as  were  flufhed  with  their 
late  victories  over  the  Grecian  iflanders  and  thofe 
of  Eretria.  But  as  we  have  before  obferved, 
every  Athenian  on  this  occafion  fought  for  him- 
felf ;  every  Athenian  was  perfonally  concerned  in 
the  fortune  of  this  important  day — he  fought  for 
the  temples  of  his  gods,  for  the  fepulchres  of  his 
fathers,  for  all  that  the  habitudes  of  domeftic  life 
can  render  dear  ;  he  fought  for  laws  and  liberties, 
fuch  as  no  change  of  government  could  reftore  to 
him  ;  and  if  he  did  not  conquer,  death,  orflavery 
worfe  than  death,  lay  before  him.  Accordingly 
hiftorians  tell  us,  that  although  the  difpofition 
and  conduct  of  the  battle  was  the  merit  of  Milti- 
ades,  yet  was  it  difficult  to  fay,  to  which  of  the 
Athenians  the  firft  praife  was  due  for  fteadinefs  of 
courage  and  bold  achievements.  It  was  an  army 
of  heroes,  and  they  all  wrought  wonderous  things, 
juftin  relates  an  inftance  of  that  courage,  which 

appears 
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BOOK  appears  fcarcely  credible.     Cynegyrus  *,  an  officer 
V.      in  the  Athenian  army,  after  many  extraordinary 

Seel:,  i .  feats,  purfued  the  Perfians  to  the  fhore,  and  with 
his  right  hand  laid  hold  on  one  of  their  {hips.  His 
hand  was  ftruck  off.  With  the  other  he  feized  on 
it  again  ;  which  being  flruck  off  in  like  manner, 
he  held  the  veffel  with  his  teeth,  till  his  firmnefs 
and  his  life  forfook  him  together.  Herodotus  alfo 
makes  mention  of  him,  with  fome  little  variation 
in  the  circumftances  :  he  tells  us,  that  Cynegyrus 
fixed  his  hand  on  the  prow  of  a  Perfian  veffel,  and 
reiolutely  kept  his  hold,  until,  his  hand  being 
flruck  off  with  an  ax,  he  fell.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther inftance  of  the  unconquered  fpirit  of  the 
Athenians,  which  feems  yet  more  amazing.  A 
certain  Athenian  foldier,  the  inftant  he  faw  the 
Perfians  were  defeated,  detached  himfelf  from  the 
army,  and  ran  towards  Athens.  The  brave  man 
had  already  h^d  his  fhare  in  all  the  fatigues  of  the 
late  adlion  ;  and  from  Marathon  to  Athtns  it  was 
ten  long  miles.  Neverthelefs,  full  of  the  glorious 
tidings,  on  he  went  till  he  entered  the  city,  and 
reached  the  houfe  of  the  chief  magiftrate,  when, 
juft  fainting,  he  retained  only  ilrength  enough  to 
utter  two  words,  ^V, ,  victory  I  and  dropped  down 
dead. 

WHAT  followed  after  the  battle  mews,  that  the 
fame  ardour  infpired  them  all.  As  foon  as  the 
Perfians  were  embarked,  they  bore  sway  towards 
Athens.  Miltiades  judged  what  their  defign  was  : 
leaving  therefore  Ariflides  with  his  tribe  to  guard 
thefpoil,  he  marched  on  with  the  reft  of  the  army 
to  fave  the  capital.  Scarcely  had  the  Athenians 
any  horfe,  their  wl.ole  ftrength  of  cavalry  in  the 
late  battle  having  only  amounted  to  one  hundred 
horfemen  ;  yet  fuch  was  the  alacrity  of  their  ipirit, 
\vhcnthe  dangers  of  their  country  called  on  them, 

*  Brother  to  the  tragic  poet  ^Efchylus. 

that 
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fhat  after  the  toils  of  fuch  a  day  as  that  of  Mara-  BOOK 
thon  inuft  have  been,  they  notwithftanding  arriv-      V. 
ed  there  before  the  fetting  of  the  fun.     When  the  Seel.  i. 
Perfians  faw  that  Miltiades  had  prevented  them, 
not  daring  to  tempt  a  fecond  engagement,  they 
failed  off  to  Afia. 

IT  is  eafy  to  form  a  judgment,  how  great  mud 
have  been  the  exultations  cf  a  people,  who  held 
liberty  fo  precious,  and  who  faw  thernfelves'  and 
their  children  refcued  from  bondage.  Next  to 
thankfgiving  to  the  gods,  their  firft  care  was  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  thofe  brave  men  who  had 
fallen  in  defence  of  their  country.  The  fined  ge- 
niufes  of  Athens  were  employed  to  rehearfe  their 
praifes.  Noble  monuments  were  raifed  to  them 
on  the  field  of  battle,  infcribed  with  panegyric 
verfe,  together  with  the  names  of  each  individual 
and  of  his  tribe.  And  led  the  Athenians  mould 
feem  to  ufurp  the  mare  of  fame  that  belonged  to 
others,  thePlateans  alfo,  and  even  the  Haves,  who 
fell,  had  diftinct  monuments  with  fuitableinfcrip* 
tions  creeled  to  them.  Neither  were  they  forgot- 
ten, who  returned  victorious.  The  Plateans,  and 
their  children  for  ever,  were  all  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  Athenian  denizens.  The  like  honour  was 
conferred  on  the  ilaves,  who  had  in  fo  fignal  n; 
manner  approved  their  faith  at  the  time  of  peril. 
As  for  the  Athenian  foldiers,  an  exquifite  paint- 
ing was  executed  to  their  hone  LI r  by  the  hand  of 
Polygnctus,  in  which  they  were  reprefented,  and 
at  their  head  Miltiades  leading  them  on  to  victory. 
This  curious  piece,  fet  up  in  one  of  the  public 
galleries,  was  the  only  recompenle  Athens  beltow- 
ed  on  her  citizens :  it  was  efteemed  a  reward  fuf- 
ficiently  noble,  that  they  mould  have  the  glory  of 
faving  their  country. 

A  READER 
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BOOK      A  READER  of  feeling  will  learn  with  regret, 
V.       that  the  man  who  faved  Athens  had  foon  occafion 

Sect,  i.  to  lament  her  ingratitude.  The  ill  fuccefs  of  an 
expedition,  which  Miltiades  perfuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  undertake,  proved  his  ruin.  He  had 
obtained  a  fleet  of  feventy  mips,  in  order  to  re- 
duce all  thofe  iflands  of  the  Egean  fea  which  had 
declared  for  the  Perfians ;  but  having  failed  before 
Paros,  he  was  accufed  of  treafonable  practices, 
and- fined  fifty  talents,  which  not  being  able  to 
pay,  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  died  there  of 
a  wound  received  in  the  expedition.  It  is  much 
eafier  to  account  for,  than  to  juftify  this  ill  requi- 
tal of  the  fervices  of  Miitiades.  It  was  believed, 
that  in  the  war  with  Perfia  he  fought  to  revenge 
his  own  private  wrongs  with  more  keennefs,  than 
to  ferve  the  commonwealth.  His  victory  at  Ma- 
rathon had  made  him  the  firfl  man  of  Greece, 
almoil  too  great  for  a  government  where  all  per- 
fons  were  to  be  equal.  It  was  alfo  but  too  well 
remembered,  that  he  had  known  the  poffeffion  of 
fovereign  power.  All  thefe  confiderations  united 
could  fcarcely  fail  of  renderinghim  obnoxious,  ef- 
pecially  in  a  ftate  where  even  eminent  virtue  was 
efteemed  dangerous  to  liberty. 

HowKviiR,  amidft  the  ruins  of  his  public  for- 
tune, Miltiades  had  the  confolation  of  enjoying 
the  higheft  of  domeftic  bleffings.  He  had  a  foil, 
named  Cimon.  The  young  man  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  fplendor  and  diftinclion  :  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  king ;  he  himfelf  was  born 
to  the  hopes  of  fovereignty ;  and  even  after  his 
family  had  retired  to  Athens,  there  was  not  a  fta- 
tion  in  the  commonwealth  that  was  beyond  his 
p.rofpecl.  Nevertheleis,  when  difgrace  had  over- 
taken his  father,  it  became  the  whole  pride  of  this 
young  man  to  obferve  him  in  all  his  ;diftrefs :  he 
accompanied  him  to  prifon,  he  ihared  the  horrors 

of 
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of  confinement  with  him,  and  induflrioufly  ftudi-  BOOK 
ed  to  (often  the  rigor  of  his  fufferings  by  an  un-  V. 
wearied  tendernefs  and  a  viiiMe  encreafe  of  affec-  Sect.  i» 
tic.1.  In  fome  time  Miltiades  died.  It  was  the 
law  at  Athens,  that  perfons  imprifoned  for  a  debt 
to  the  pubUc,  and  dying  in  cuftody,  fhould  be 
refufed  the  rites  of  fepulture  'till  payment  was 
made.  Here  Cymon's  filial  piety  fhewed  itfelf 
again.  He  befoughr  that  he  might*  be  admitted  to 
redeem  his  dead  father's  body  at  the  expence  of 
his  own  liberty,  ana  continued  in  prifon,  'till  by 
di  pofmg  of  the  little  fortune  he  had,  and  by  the 
afhitance  of  friends,  he  was  enabled  to  difcharge 
the  mulct.  Viitue  like  this  was  not  permitted  by 
heaven  to  go  without  its  reward  :  we  fjiall  foon  fee 
the  fon  of  Miltiades  become  the  flay  and  the  orna- 
ment of  his  country. 

LiiT  us  return  to  Darius.  With  the  utmoft  in- 
dignation he  received  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  and  determined  without  lofs  of  time  to 
vindicate  the  Perfian  name  by  marching  in  perfon 
into  Greece.  Orders  were  accordingly  dilpatch-Bef.Chrift 
ed  through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  that  *87' 
his  fubjeds  and  tributaries  fhould  be  in  readinefs 
to  attend  him.  In  the  mean  time  Egypt  revolting, 
he  faw  himfelf  engaged  in  a  double  war,  for 
which  he  began  to  provide  with  great  vigor.  But 
in  the  midft  of  his  preparations  death  put  an  endBef'!?!inft 
to  the  ambitious  projects  of  a  monarch,  who  pro- 
bably would  have  appeared  to  much  greater  ad- 
vantage, had  he  not  laboured  under  the  malady 
common  to  defpotic  princes,  that  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  excefs  of  power. 

^FTUR  him  reigned  Xerxes,  who  did  not  carry 
into  execution  the  plan  conceived  by  his  father  for 
invading  Greece,  till  ten  years  after  the  battle 
of  Marathon  ;  for  Xerxes  was  in  the  fixth  year 

of 
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B  o  o  K  of  his  reign,  when  he  marched  into  Greece,  and 
V.      Darius  outlived  by  four  years  the  defeat  of  Datis 

Se&.  i.  and  Artaphernes. 

THIS  interval  was  not  a  time  of  eafe  and  inacti- 
vity  to  the  Athenian  people-  Befides  the  expedition 
againft  the  Grecian  inlands,  they  were  again  en- 
gaged in  a  war  againft  thofe  of  .ffigina.     Within 
the  very  walls  of  Athens  alfo  nothing  now  was  to 
be  feen  but  induflry  and  labour  :  the  \vhole  peo- 
r.1-  — 1«  omnjnved  m  ufef-ii  art:; ;  the  docks  were 
filled  with  workmen ;  new  ihips  crouded   their 
ports  ;    the   rirean  harbour  was    opened;    and 
Athens  feemed  already  afpiring  to  the  empire  of 
the  deep.     It  wasthegen'us  of  Themiftocles,  that 
wrought  this.     He  forefaw,  that  the  day  of  Ma- 
rathon would  only  prove  the  prelude  to  a  fecond 
invafion,  to  a  war  far  bloodier  and  more  hazard- 
ous ;  and  therefore  he   ftudied   to  encreafe  the 
naval  ftrength  of  Athens,  as  the  fureft  means  of 
faving  his  country.     Hence  likewife  it  was,  that 
Jie  endeavoured  to  revive  the  former  jealoufies 
againft  the  ^Eginetse :  he  knew  they  were  a  people 
expert  and  formidable  at  fea ;  and  therefore  he 
wifely  judged,  that  this  war  would  diftrefs  the 
Athenians,  and  oblige  them  to  turn  their  thoughts 
to  maritime  affairs.     The  event  anfwered  his  ex- 
pectation ;  for   the   Athenians   found  themfelves 
under  the  neceflity  of  applying  to  the  building  of 
ihips  thofe  public  revenues,  which  arcfe  from  the 
filver  mines  of  I,aurium,  and  which  it  had  hitherto 
been  ufual  to  divide  among  the  people.     To  the 
fame  purpofe,  Plato  takes  potice,  that  by  his  con- 
trivance  meiTengers  arrived    from  Afia,    on  the 
heels  one  of  another,  with  repeated  accounts  of 
the  mighty  preparations  thePerfians  were  making 
againft  Greece.    By  thefe  means  Themiftocles  dif- 
ciplined  the  minds  of  his  countrymen  :  the  people 
had  the  terrors  of  war  continually  befetting  them, 

and 
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and  were  exercifed  daily  in  intrepidity  of  foul,  con-  BOOK 
tempt  .of  danger,  and  in  the  practice  of  arms.  V. 

THIS  great   ftatefman,    who   was  thus  infiru-Se£t.  i. 
mental  to  the  fafety  and  fpiendor  of  Athens  by 
advancing  her  to  naval   power,  found    a  warm 
opponent  to  all  his  ra-afurcs  i-i  Ari. Tides,   who 
ejitertained  great  fufpirions  of  the  popularity  and 
influence  of  Themiitocles.      And  fince  we  mall 
have  frequent  occafion  to  fpeak  of  the  actions  of 
thefe  two  eminent  perfons,  it  will  be  ute.ful  here 
to  introduce  them  to  the  reader  by  a  more  parti- 
cular detail  of  their  characters. 

THEMISTOCLES  was  an  Athenian  not  very  con- 
fiderable  either  by  his  extraction  or  his  riches  : 
fyut  his  abilities  of  nature  fupplied  the  place  of 
both.  Of  the  moft  extenfive  genius,  he  joined 
to  the  fpirit  and  boldnefs  of  thefoldierthecoolnefs 
and  forefight  of  the  moil  confummate  politician. 
His  thirft  of  glory  was  exceffive:  it  appeared  from 
his  earlieil  years,  in  his  manners,  in  his  ftudies ; 
and  was  the  leading  feature  in  his  character 
through  life.  It  was  obferved  of  him  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  that  his  countenance  arnidfl 
the  general  joy  was  heavy  and  drooping  ;  at  which 
time,  to  his  friends  enquiring  the  reafon  of  the 
change,  he  made  anlwer,  '  The  trophies  of 
'  Miltiades  will  not  fuffer  me  to  reft  !*  Thence- 
forward he  dedicated  himfelf  entirely  to  the  fervice 
of  his  country,  the  troubles  that  followed  fup- 
plying  ample  fcope  for  the  exercife  of  his  talents. 
We  have  feen,  what  pains  he  took  to  advance  the 
naval  greatnefs  of  Athens.  "When  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  Themiitocles  was  the  foul  of  the  Grecian 
councils  ;  and  it  were  doing  him  high  injuftice 
not  to  allow,  that  the  glorious  victory  at  Salamis 
was  the  fruit  of  his  wifdom  and  courage.  In 
battle,  he  was  a  cool,  provident  commander  ; 
though  when  danger  prefled,  none  more  bold  or 

enterprifmg ; 
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BOOK  enterprifmg  ;    in   debate,    he   was   an   excellent 
V.       advifer,  of  admirable  fagacity  in  judging  of  future 

Sett.  i.  events.  But  with  all  thefe  eminent  qualities,  he 
had  his  -faults  alfo  :  he  had  a  fpirit  jealous  and 
ambitious,  and  was  pofiefied  with  an  immoderate 
defire  of  honours  and  diflindions.  For  this  pur- 
poie,  he  courted  popular  applaufe,  even  at  the 
expence  of  virtue  ;  he  amafied  wealth  by  unjufti- 
fiable  means,  that  he  might  fquander  it  in  magni- 
ficence and  pompous  donatives ;  and  even  on  the 
tribunal  of  juftice,  his  friends  were  ever  fure  to 
find  him  a  partial  and  favourable  judge. 

VERY  different  was  the  turn  of  mind  that 
diftinguifhed  Ariftides.  Without  having  the  parts 
which  nature  had  given  to  Themiftocles,  he  had 
as  much  courage,  and  infinitely  more  probity  and 
intrinfic  virtue.  Though  in  circumflances  far 
from  affluent,  he  retained  a  ferene  eafy  mind, 
difdaining  to  acquire  riches  at  the  price  either  of 
integrity  or  independence.  He  felt  an  equal  in- 
difference for  honours  ;  content  with  deferving, 
he  courted  them  not ;  and  whether  in  office  or 
difgrace,  he  was  never  obferved  to  be  either  elated 
or  depreffed.  In  the  obfervation  of  juftice,  both 
as  a  private  perfon,  and  as  the  minifter  of  the 
laws,  he  was  remarkably  drift  and  blamelefs, 
neither  fear  nor  favour  ever  inducing  him  to 
iwerve  from  the  right :  fo  that,  on  account  of  his 
unfullied  probity,  he  was  honoured  with  the  title 
of  THE  JUST  ARISTIDES,  a  title,  fays 
Plutarch,  far  more  glorious  than  thofe  founding 
ones  of  Conqiteror  of  nations,  and  Taker  of  cities^ 
which  fwell  the  arrogance  of  the  tyrants  and 
ravagers  of  mankind.  He  thought  the  govern- 
nieru  of  the  people  too  boifterous  and  licentious ; 
and  theiefore,  at  lead  in  his  earlier  days,  he 
efpoufed  the  intereft  of  the  nobility  :  a  principle, 
\vhich  probably  led  him  to  oppofe  'I  hemirtocks  in 

his 
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his  plan  for  giving  to  Athens  a  naval  importance,  BOOK 
becaufe,  as  Plutarch  remarks  juftly,  power  at  fea  V. 
imparts  life  and  ftrength  to  popular  government.  Seel.  i. 
In  war  alfo  he  was  great,  as  well  as  in  peace  :  he 
had  fought  with  glory  at  Marathon,  and  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  again  on  other  occafions  not 
lefs  important  and  hazardous.  Such  a  man  could 
not  but  be  dear  at  Athens.  Even  the  people 
revered  his  virtues  :  and  fo  high  was  the  general 
opinion  concerning  him,  that  a  poet  having  in  a 
certain  play  faid  of  one  of  the  antient  chieftains 
of  Greece,  '  He  would  rather  be  virtuous,  than 
'  appear  fo,'  the  whole  audience  did  honour  to 
Ariftides,  by  applying  the  glorious  eulogy  to  him. 
And  yet  this  very  excellence  of  virtue  did 
Themiftocles  lay  hold  of,  as  a  ground  work 
for  fupplanting  this  juft  man*  At  Athens,  we 
have  apprifed  the  reader,  extraordinary  worth  was 
a  kind  of  treafon.  On  this  principle,  it  v\  as  no 
difficult  matter  for  Themiftocles  to  perfuade  the 
people,  that  the  juftice  of  Ariftides  rendered  him 
dangerous,  and  that  a  man  held  in  fuch  reverence 
might  eafiiy  invade  the  fovereign  power.  The 
jealous  Athenians  liftened  to  the  infmuation,  and. 
Ariftides  was  banifhed  by  the  fentence  of 
oftracifm.  There  happened  a  circumftance  on 
this  occafion,  which  places  in  a  ftrong  light  the 
frenfy  of  the  mifguided  populace.  Whilfl  the 
people  were  giving  their  votes,  an  ignorant  boor, 
inhabitant  of  one  of  the  Athenian  boroughs,  not 
acquainted  with  the  perfon  of  Ariftides,  came  up 
to  him,  and  defired  that  he  would  write  Ariftides 
on  his  fliell.  '  Why,'  anfwered  this  excellent 
Athenian,  '  did  .Ariftides  ever  injure  your' 
'  Me  ?  no,  not  in  the  lead,'  relumed  the 
other  ;  '  I  do  not  even  know  the  man  :  but  it 

*  galls  me  to  hear  him  always  called  THE  JUST 

*  Ariftides.' — Ariftides,    without    further    reply, 

took. 
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BOOK  took  the  mell,  and  wrote  down  his  own  name.— - 
V.  In  the  lame  temper  of  mind  he  departed  out  of 

Seft.  i.  Athens  ;  and  the  lad  words  he  was  heard  to  utter 
were  a  prayer  for  the  profperity  of  his  country — 
'  that  the  day  mieht  never  come,  when  the 
fc  Athenians  mould  be  forced  to  remember 
6  Ariftides.'  That  day  however  was  not  far  off, 
and  he  returned  to  expofe  his  life  in  defence  of 
thole  who  had  doomed  him  to  banifhment.  We 
fhall  prefentiy  fee  him  tried  in  many  hard  inftances, 
and  almoft  in  every  one  of  them  the  fame  calm, 
upright,  brave  man.  We  mail  fee  him  unmoved 
from  his  faith  to  his  country  even  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  fellow  citizens,  knowing  neither  friends 
nor  enemies  but  thofe  who  were  fuch  to  the  public 
weal,  and  repaying  even  the  perfon,  who  had 
perfecuted  him  moft,  with  kind  and  generous 
offices. 


BOOK 
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BOOK         V. 


SECTION    II. 


THE  two  firft  years  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  ^  0  0  K 
were  employed  in  reducing  the  Egyptians,       y 
who  had  revolted.      As  foon  as  this  expedition  g  Q.  '  2 
was  at  an  end,  he  prepared  to  invade  Greece,  Bef.Chr 
with  firm  purpofe  to  execute  his  utmoft  vengeance     4*4- 
on   the   Spartan    and    Athenian    people.       The 
manner  in  which  the  meffengers  of  Darius  had 
been   treated  by  thofe  two    Grecian   dates,    the 
burning  of  Sardis,  the  victory  at  Marathon,  were 
deep  in  the  remembrance  of  Perfia.     The  princes 
that  remained  of  the  houfe  of  Pififlratus  folicited, 
without  ceafing,  againft  their  country  ;  and  the 
poet  Onomacritus,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes 
of  that  wretched  family,  pretended  certain  oracles 
that  foreboded  ruin  to   Greece,  with  glory  and 
conqueft  to  the  Perfians.    Mardo.Mus  likev/sfe,  who 
burned   witJb.  defire  of  revenging  his  former  ill 

fuccefs, 
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BOOK  fuccefs,  and  had  a  view  to  the  government  of 
V.       Greece,  earneftly  urged  on  the  war.     He  had  the 

Sect.  2.  ear  of  Xerxes,  and  the  infmuating  arts  and  proud 
boaftings    of    this    favourite    wrought    but    too 

Eef.Chria  effectually  on  the  mind  of  his  vain  mafter.  Ac- 
4  l'  cordingly  orders  were  iffued,  that  every  nation 
and  language  throughout  the  dominions  of  the 
Great  King  mould  attend  him  at  Sardis ;  and  the 
whole  Perfian  empire  was  called  forth  to  arms 
againft  a  people,  neither  in  number,  nor  in  extent 
of  territory,  to  be  compared  with  one  of  the 
fmalleft  of  its  provinces. 

INTELLIGENCE  of  thefe  formidable  preparations 
arrived  early  in  Greece.  Demaratus,  late  king 
of  Sparta,  after  his  undeferved  expulfion  from  his 
throne  and  country,  had  retired,  as  before  men- 
tioned, to  Sufa,  and  was  now  at  that  court. 
Grievous  as  his  wrongs  had  been,  all  his  affection 
for  the  land  that  gave  him  birth  revived  within 
him  at  this  interefting  juncture,  and  he  difpatched 
a  meffenger  to  Sparta  with  notice  of  the  intended 
invafion.  Hiftorians  mention  the  fubtle  method 
he  contrived  to  conceal  the  purport  of  the  meffage. 
The  cuftom  of  thofe  days  was,  to  write  on  waxed 
tablets.  One  of  thefe  tablets  Demaratus  fent,  but 
no  writing  appeared  on  it.  In  vain  had  the  fenate 
endeavoured  to  unfold  the  dark  riddle,  when 
Gorgo,  wife  to  king  Leonidas,  a  woman  of  un- 
common penetration  as  well  as  eminent  virtue, 
obferved  that  the  writing  muft  be  hid  under  the 
wax.  Trial  being  made  according  to  her  advice, 
letters  were  found  cut  in  the  board,  which  gave 
the  Spartans  warning  of  their  menaced  deftruction. 
They  immediately  communicated  to  the  Athenians 
the  account  they  had  received,  and  began  to 
provide  for  their  defence. 
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THE  Athenians  were  not  lefs  active  :  the  wifeB  o  .o  K 
counfels  of  Themiftocles  had  already  taught  them      V. 
to  expe£t  the  enemy  ;  and  as  we  have  noted  juftSe£t.  a. 
now,  ever  fince   their  viftory  at  Marathon  had 
they  been  equipping  their  fleets,  and  disciplining 
their  farces.     The  council  of  the  Amphi&yons 
was  convoked,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  com- 
mon fafety.     A  folemn  deputation  was  fent  to  take 
advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle.      And  to  all  the 
flates   around,  even  to    Gelo   king  of  Syracufe, 
application  was  made  for  affi (lance. 

THE  event  of  thefe  feveral  meafures  was  vari- 
ous, according  to  the  fituation  of  the  parties. 
Gelo,  though  a  prince  mighty  and  opulent,  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  give  aid  againfl  Xerxes, 
who  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians, 
in  confequence  of  which  the  latter  were  to  attack 
the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily,  at  the  fame  time 
thatthePerfians  entered  Greece.  TheAraphiclyonic 
council  indeed  promifed  well.  The  feveral  ftates, 
there  convened,  bound  themfelves  by  the  moft 
facred  oaths  '  to  abide  all  the  diftrefles  of  war,  and 
*  to  yield  up  their  territories  to  utter  devaftation, 
e  .rather  than  to  join  in  league  with  Xerxes.'  We 
mall  fee  prefently,  how  imperfectly  thefe  glorious 
refolutions  were  mads  good.  As  for  the  Delphic 
god 3  his  anfwers  were  dreadful.  Attica  was  doomed 
to  defolation  ;  Athens  was  to  be  overthrown  ; 
and  her  unhappy  fons  were  commanded  to  flee 
away  to  the  farthefl  regions  of  the  earth.  Of 
the  fame  kind  were  the  refponfes  to  all  the  nations 
of  Greece  that  came  to  confult  at  Delphi  on  this 
occafion,  menacing  and  full  of  terror  ;  and  fome 
of  them  were  even  forbidden  to  engage  in  war 
againft  the  Perfians.  It  is  mqre  than  probable, 
that  the  gold  of  Xerxes  had  influenced  the  fpiric 
of  the  prophetefs.  Means  however  were  contrived 
to  foften  this  ill-boding  PythKm.  Tlie  Athenian 
TOL.  I.  X  deputies 
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BOOK  deputies  perfifted  in  foliciting  a  more  propitious 
V.      anf\ver  :  and  either  by  their  importunities,  or  ra- 

Sect.   2.  ther  by  the  intrigues  of  Themiftocles,  an  oracle 
of  fomewhat  lefs  dire  import  was  at   length  ob- 
tained, and  fafety  xvas  promifed  to  the  Athenians, 
provided   they   had   recourfe    to  walls   cf  wood. 
Themiftocles  was  not  at  a  lofs  to  interpret  the 
oracle:  thefe  walls  of  wood,  he  told  them,  were 
their  Jhips^  to  which  the  god  enjoined  them  to  be- 
take themfelyes,  forfaking  their  city.     The  Athe- 
nians neverthelefs   were  at  the  firft  unwilling  to 
fubmit  altogether  to  this   expedient,  and  it  was 
determined  that  they  fliould  try  their  (trength  by 
land   as  well  as  by  fea.      Two  other  propofals, 
made  by  Themiftocles  at  this  time,   reflected  not 
lefs  honour  on  that  excellent  ftatefman  :  the  firft, 
that  whatever  caufe   of  war   Athens  might  have 
againft  any  of  the  ftates  of  Greece,  all  refentment 
fhould  ceafe  immediately,  and  a  firm   peace  be 
concluded.     By  this  an  end  was  put  to  the  war 
sgainft  ^Egina.      The  other  imported,    that  all 
citizens    of    Athens,    who    were    then    in    exile, 
fliould    have    leave    to   return    and   defend  their 
country.      This   decree   was   meant  in  favour  of 
Ariftides-       I'rom    the    moment   Athens    was   in 
hazard,  Themiftocles  knev/  no  interest  but  her's  ; 
all  private  regards  were  ablorbed  in  his  concern 
for  the  public  good. 

ChrLl      Six  years  had  Xerxes  reigned,  four   of  which 
he  had  employed  in  making  ready  for  war.     And 
now   appeared    in   arms    the   greateft  multitude, 
that  ever  was  collected  together  under  the  banners 
.   of  a  (ingle  prince.     Ills  land  forces  amounted  to 
one.  million  eight    hundred  thoufand   men  :    his 
fleet  was  compofed  of  twelve  hundred  and  feven 
ihips  of  three  banks  cf  oars,  and  three  thoufand 
f  mailer  veiieis.  having  on  board  live  hundred  and 
"  1'cveii'een    thoufand   i:x    hundred    and   ten   men, 

.befides. 
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befides  the  train  of  fervants  and  the  perfons  that  BOOK 
carried  provifions.  With  this  prodigious  fleet  V. 
was  the  whole  Hellefpont  covered,  while  Xerxes  Seel.  2. 
at  the  head  of  his  armies  was  marching  down 
to  Abydus,  elate  with  the  profpect  of  vidory,  and 
already  enjoying  his  triumphs  over  Greece.  The 
princes  that  attended  him  were  but  too  induftrious 
in  encouraging  thefe  fond  expectations ;  for  fuch 
is  the  condition  of  kings,  the  language  of  fmcerity 
is  feldom  fpoken  to  them  ;  and  in  all  the  retinue 
of  this  lord  of  millions  one  perfon  only  was  there 
found,  who  would  venture  to  advife  him  with 
unfeigned  affeclion.  This  was  Artabanus,  uncle 
to  the  king.  He  had  often  endeavoured  to 
difluade  him  from  an  enterprife,  to  which  there 
was  no  other  inducer  but  ambition.  *  The 

*  Grecians,'  faid  he,  '  are  a  brave  people.     They 
'  proved  it  on  the  day  of  Marathon :  the  Athe- 
'  nians  alone  proved  it  on  that  fatal  day  :    and 
'  who  can  tell  what  Greece  united  may  do  againfl: 

*  you  ?     You  pride  yourfelf  in  the  numbers  that 

*  follow  you.     But  is  not  the  fate  of  kingdoms 

*  weighed  in  heaven  ?  and  may  not  the  fovereign 

*  arbiter  of  events  give  power  and  victory  to  the 

6  weakeft,   and   in   one  fhoment   (ink-  the   rnoft  , 

c  flourilhing  empire  to  the  daft  ?'  Thefe  fage 
remonftrances  availed  nothing :  they  were  liitened 
to  indeed  without  refentment  ;.  but  the  poifon 
of  evil  counlels  had  taken  poflefTion  of  this  un- 
happy prince. 

MEAN  while  the  land  forces  were  preparing  to 
pafs  over  into  Europe,  a  bridge  of  mips  having 
been  laid  from  the  Afiatic  fide  to  the  Thracian 
Cherfonefus.  For  feven  days,  and  as  many  night?, 
were-they  moving  on  without  interruption.  When 
Xerxes  was  arrived  on  the  European  coaft,  all 
X  2  the 
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BOOK  the  princes  of  Thrace,    of  Macedonia,    and  the 
V.      neighbouring  parts  joined  him  with  their  forces  ; 

Seel.  2.  fo  that  his  army  now  confided  of  two  millions  one 
hundred  thoufand  fighting  men. 

THE  diftrefs  and  terror  of  Greece  at  this  inun- 
dation of  war  was  encreafed  by  the  defection  of 
feveral  of  her  o^.n  ftates.  Xerxes  before  his 
departure  from  '.'«rdis  'had  fent  heralds  to  every 
Grecian  people,  the  Athenians  and  Spartans 
excepted,  to  demand  earth  and  water,  and  many 
of  them  had  fubmitted.  Some  of  the  Theffalians 
had  long  fmce  been  in  the  Perfian  intereft,  and 
moft  of  the  other  nations  of  ThefTaly  now  de- 
clared for  Xerxes.  Their  example  was  followed 
by  the  Locri  Ozolas,  and  thofe  of  mount  Cnemis. 
And  the  Thebans,  with  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  all  but  the  Thefpians  and  the  valiant 
Plateans,  were  fufpe&ed  of  favouring  the  enemy, 
In  Peloponnefus  alfo  there  was  great  difaffeclion. 
Thepeopleof  Argosrefufedto  take  concern  ina  war, 
the  profperous  event  of  which  could  only  lender  their 
cloroeftic  fituation  more  wretched,  by  adding  to 
the  power  and  arrogance  of  Sparta.  They  de- 
creed, that  none  of  the  nations  of  Argolis  fhould 

[  prefume  to  aid   the    Lacedemonians,    until  this 

pen-pie  had  refigned  all  the  territories  they  had 
ufurped.  And  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
many  other  of  the  Peldponnefians,  who  had  long 
groaned  under  the  Spartan  yoke,  rather  wiflied 
the  deftrudtion  of  that  haughty,  inhofpirabie  city. 
Such  was  the  calamitous  fiate  of  Sparta  and 
Athens ;  their  ftrength  inconfiderable,  their  allies 
few  and  \vavering  ;  whilft  new  fupplies  were  daily 
crouding  in  to  the  Perfians. 

rrHK  tirft  meafure  adopted  by  the  confederafe 
Greeks  was  to  fend  off  the  Spartan  king  Leonidas 
with  four  thoufand  men  to  i'ccure  the  important 

pafs 
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pafs  of  Thermopylae,  and  to  ftation  the  fleet  at  B  o  6  K 
$rte:nifium   for    the   purpofe    of    guarding   the       V. 
entrance  into  the  Euboean  (freights.     They  had  Sect.  2. 
previo.;Ily  attempted  to  poflefs  themfelves  of  the 
paffages  into  Thefialy  by  mount  Giympus,  and 
ten,  thoufand  men  had  been  detached  thither  with 
that  intent :    but  Alexander   king  of   Macedon, 
who,  though  in  frienoinp  with  the  Periians,  was 
well  affected   to  the  Athenian  people,  fent  them 
word,  that  if  they  remained  in  that  place,  they     . 
muit  inevitably  be  trampled  under  foot  by  the 
multitudes  that  were  coming   againft  them.     In 
confequence    of    this    intelligence,    the    Greeks 
thought  it  expedient  to  retire. 

THE  command  of  the  confederate  fleet  was 
given  to  Eurybiades,  a  Spartan  ;  a  choice  ex- 
tremely remarkable,  fmce  the  Athenians  were 
now  confefled  the  firft  maritime  power  of  Greece, 
But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  on  this  very  account 
moft  of  the  confederates  envied  this  brave  people. 
Themiftocles  therefore,  who  dreaded  nothing 
more  than  divided  councils,  urged  his  country- 
men to  wave  their  pretenfions,  and  to  efleem  any 
place  a  place  of  honour,  fo  that  they  might  have 
the  happinefs  of  faving  Greece.  The  advice  of 
this  great  patriot  prevailed,  and  Eurybiades,  in 
deference  to  his  country,  was  appointed  admiral. 
This  fleet  had  been  furnifhed  by  the  Athenians, 
Lacedemonians,  Corinthians,  Trcezenians,  Epi- 
daurians,  Sicyonians,  Megareans,  the  people  of 
Eubcea,  the  Locri  of  Opus,  and  the  Chians ; 
and  it  confided  of  two  hundred  feventy  one  (hips, 
of  which  the  Athenians  had  fitted  out  one  hundred 
and  forty  feven,  and  the  Lacedemonians  only 
ten. 

THE  king  of  Perfia  continued  his  march 
through  Theflaly,  his  wide-fpreading  hoi!  confum- 
ing  all  the  provilions  of  the  country,  and  drying  up 

whole 
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BOOK  whole  rivers,  as  they  palled.     At  the  fame  time, 
V.      his  fleets    had    extended    themfelves    along   the 

Se&.  2.  Theflalian  coaft  :  he  had  caufed  a  canal  to  be  cut 
at  the  .foot  of  mount  Athos,  and  through  this 
new  paiTage  the  Perfians  had  made  their  way  to 
the  Thermaic  gulph,  and  were  now  holding  on 
the'r  courfe  towards  Eubcea.  When  Eurybiades 
had  intelligence,  that  this  formidable  navy  was 
advancing  againlt  him,  and  that  the  veffels  he  had 
flationed  for  obfervation  at  the  ifland  of  Sciathus 
had  either  fled  or  fallen  into  rhe  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  failed  away  from  Artemifiurn  to 
Chalcis.  But  heaven  watched  over  Greece.  A 
violent  florin  arofe,  by  which  the  Perfians,  inca- 
pable from  their  numbers  to  work  their  veflels,  or 
find  harbours  fufliciently  capacious,  were  driven 
on  the  promontories  and  (hallows  of  Magnefia, 
where  four  hundred  of  their  mips  were  loll,  with 
the  greateft  part  of  their  crews.  The  confederates, 
on  receiving  thefe  tidings,  returned  to  Artemifium: 
the  Perfians  allb  in  ibme  time  refumed  their 
courage,  and  moved  on  fouthward.  As  the 
enemy  approached,  the  fpirit  of  the  Grecian 
admiral  again  forfook  him,  and  he  would  certainly 
have  abandoned  the  Eubcean  coaft,  had  not  the 
earned  entreaties  of  Themiftocles,  together  with 
a  feafonable  bribe  of  three  talents  from  the 
Eubceans,  prevailed  on  him  to  abide  there,  a'.d 
defend  the  Euripus. 

THE  Perfians  were  now  preparing  to  deftroy 
ihefe  piefuming  Greeks,  for  fuch  they  appeared  in 
their  eyes,  and  confident  of  vidory,  had  even 
fent  two  hundred  ihips  round  Eubcea  to  intercept 
them  in  their  flight.  They  had  alfo  propofed 
large  rewards  to  thole  who  fhould  bring  in  any  of 
the  Athenian  (hips  ;  for  thefe'  they  held  in  efteem 
above  all  the  reft  of  the  confederate  fleet.  But 
their  vaunting  expectations  were  foon  fruftrated. 

2  In 
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In  the  fir  ft   engagement,  the  Perfians  loft  thirty  BOOK 
fhips,    and   would   probably  have  fuffered  much       V. 
more,  had  not  the  coining  on  of  night  put  an  end  Seel.  a. 
to  the  conteft.      It  is   fcarcely   neceflary  to  add, 
that  this  fuccefs  was  chiefly  due  to  the  conduct  and 
valour  of  Themiftocles  and  his  gallant  country- 
men. 

THE  night  that  followed  was  a  night  of  much 
horror  to  the  Perfians  ;  their  men  difmayed,  their 
fleet  broken  and  difperfed  :  and  in  the  midft  of 
this  diftrefs,  they  were  furprifed  by  a  fecond  ftorm 
far  more  violent  than  the  firft,  accompanied  with 
impetuous  rains  and  dreadful  thunders.  In  this 
ftorm  the  two  hundred  mips,  that  had  been 
ordered  to  fail  round  the  ifland,  were  all  loft. 
Thefe  repeated  calamities  funk  the  hopes  of  the 
haughty  enemy;  whilft  on  the  other  hand  the 
confederates,  having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
fifty  three  Athenian  (hips,  purfued  the  barbarians 
(as  the  Grecian  writers  affect  to  ftyle  them)  even 
to  Aphetae,  and  deftroyed  a  confiderable  fquadron 
belonging  to  th«  Cilicians.  Moved  by  this  infuh, 
and  dreading  the  indignation  of  Xerxes,  the 
Perfian  commanders  determined  at  all  hazards 
once  more  to  attempt  the  Eubce'an  ftreights  : 
forming  their  fleet  therefore  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  cnclofe  the  Grecians,  they  failed  fort,h  towards 
Artemifuim.  Neither  were  the  confederates  fear- 
ful of  the  ififue.  So  that  now  followed  a  bloody 
and  obftinate  engagement ;  the  Perfians,  animated 
by  the  (name  of  their  late  511  fuccefs,  exerting  their 
whole  ftrength  to  open  themfelves  a  paflage  in;o 
the  Euripus,  and  the  Grecians  likewife  fummon- 
ing  forth  their  utmoft  vigour,  and  earneltly  en- 
couraging one  another  to  defend  their  common 
.country.  At  length  Greece  prevailed  ;  and  the' 
Perfians,  notwithstanding  their  fuperiority  of 
numbers,  were  compelled  to  retire.  But  the* 
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BOOK  glory  of  this  day  was  foon  converted  into  terror 
V.      and  lamentation.      An  exprefs  arrived  with  an 

Sect.  2.  account,  that  Leonidas  and  thofe  with  him  were 
flain  at  Thermopylae,  and  that  Xerxes  had  forced 
his  way  into  Phocis. 

LEONIDAS,  we  have  faid,  marched  to  Ther- 
mopylae at  the  head  of  four  thoufand  men.  Of 
thefe,  three  hundred  only  were  Spartans :  the  reft 
were  from  different  parts  of  Peloponnefus,  ex- 
cepting feven  hundred  from  Thefpire,  and  from. 
Thebes  four  hundred.  The  Thebans  were 
thought  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  Perlians  ; 
and  therefore  out  of  that  fufpecled  people  Leonidas 
chofe  four  hundred,  as  pledges  cf  the  faith  of 
their  countrymen.  Hiftorians  are  in  general 
agreed,  that  Leonidas  did  not  expect  to  return 
from  this  expedition.  The  Delphic  prieftefs;  it 
feems,  had  declared,  that  unlefs  a  perfon  of  the 
royal  line  of  the  Heracl;J.£e  fell  in  ihis  war,  Sparta 
mufl  be  overthrown  ;  and  this  generous  prince  had 
determined  to  offer  himfelf  the  victim  for  his 
country,  and  to  abide  death  at  Theimopyla:. 
The  reader  has  been  already  made  acquainted 
with  the  fituation  of  this  famed  ftreight.  It  led 
the  way  from  Thefialy  into  the  more  fouthern 
provinces  of  Greece  ;  and  fo  narrow  was  it  in 
Ibme  parts,  that  fcarcely  could  a  chariot  pafs 
through.  On  either  fide  of  it  nature  had  formed 
vaft,  formidable  enclofures  :  to  the  weft  rofe  the 
high  and  craggy  mount  CEta,  and  on  the  eaft  was 
the  Maliac  bay,  and  a  morafs  deep  and  inacceili- 
ble.  The  Phocians  had  fcrmeriy  built  a  wall  with 
gates  acrofs  tirs  pafs,  to  fecure  themfelves  againft 
the  incurfions  of  the  Theflalian  tribes.  Through 
length  of  time  and  neglect  the  wall  had  fallen 
do\vn ;  but  the  Greeks  now  raifed  it  up  again. 
And  here  did  Leonidas  and  his  men  wait  the 
approach  of  the  Perfians. 

XERXES, 
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s,  undl  he  came  hither,  had  not  met  BOOK 
with  the  lead  oppofition  ;  all  the  nations  through  V. 
which  he  marched  paying  him  homage,,  and  Seel:.  2. 
ranging  themfelves  under  his  banners.  This 
gk-rn  of  fuccefs  added  to  the  vanity  of  this  ill- 
fated  prince,  and  in  his  thoughts  Greece  was 
already  in  fubjection.  The  fame  infatuation 
poifeiied  him  even  at  Thermopylae  :  he  promifed 
to  hin-ifelf,  that  Leon  'das  would  either  fubmit  or 
take  iuL:i'.r  as  ibon  as  he  mould  fee  what  myriads 
were  moving  on  againft  him.  However,  fcouts 
v/ere  fent  co  obferve  the  appearance  and  number 
of  thefe  daring  Grecians.  It  happened,  that  the 
Spartans  were  that  day  on  guard,  at  the  outflde 
of  the  wall.  Some  were  performing  their  exer- 
cifes.,  others  adjufting  their  hair  :  for  to  that  war- 
like people  the  day  of  battle  was  the  only  day  of 
(hew  and  ornament  ;  and  their  fludy  to  drefs 
them  (elves  was  obferved  always  to  riie  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greatnefs  of  the  peril,  to  which  they 
meant  to  expose  their  lives.  The  meflengers 
reported  what  they  had  fcen  to  their  fovereign, 
adding  further,  that  the  enemy  feemed  to  take  no 
notice  of  thofe  who  obferved  them,  but  fuffered 
them  to  retire  at  leifure.  Surprifed  at  the  ac- 
count, Xerxes  fent  for  Demaratus,  whom  he  had 
obliged  to  accompany  him  in  this  expedition,  and 
required  of  him  to  fay,  what  might  be  the  pur- 
pole  of  the  Spartans.  '  They  are  come,'  faid 
the  king,  '  to  defend  that  pafs,  or  die  in  the  at- 
'  tempt.*  —  c  Ridiculous,'  anfwered  Xerxes,  *  what, 
'  againft  millions  ?'  —  '  Whether  againft  many,  or 
*  againft  few,  it  is  indifferent  to  them/  replied 
Demaratus  ;  '  for  Spartans  never  flee.'  Xerxes 
believed  him  not  :  he  waited  therefore  four  days, 
expecting  they  would  difperfe.  On  the  fifth  day, 
finding  they  (till  held  their  ftation,  he  was  moved  • 

with 
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BOOK  with  anger  at  their   infolence,    and  ordered  the 
V.      Medes,  together  with  the   fons  and  brothers  of 

Seel.  2-thofe  who  had  been  flam  at  Marathon,  to  take 
them  alive,  and  bring  them  to  him.  Thefe  orders 
of  Xerxes  were  ill  executed ;  for  the  brave  Gre- 
cians repulfed  the  enemy  with  great  flaughter. 
Frefh  troops  fucceeded  in  the  place  of  the  fird,  but 
with  equal  ill  fuccefs  :  this  continued  encreafe  of 
numbers  contributed  only  to  fwell  the  glory  of 
Leonidas  and  his  gallant  companions.  At  length 
the  Medes,  unable  any  longer  to  fuftain  the 
light,  drew  off,  and  Hydarnes  advanced  at  the 
head  of  the  ten  thoufand  :  thefe  were  the  band 
which  the  Perfians  called  immortill,  and  were  ef- 
teemed  the  flower  of  Xerxes'  army.  'Their  fate 
was  not  happier  than  that  of  the  Medes  :  routed, 
after  many  vigorous  but  fruitlefs  efforts,  with 
grievous  lofs,  they  were  forced  to  defift.  Hido- 
rians  tell  us,  that  Xerxes,  in  anguim  of  foul  at 
the  condition  of  his  men,  darted  thrice  from  his 
feat  during  the  action.  The  enfuingday,  the  Per- 
iians,  induced  by  the  fuppofed  weaknefs  of  the 
Greeks,  and  judging  that  after  fuch  a  day  as  the 
lad  they  would  be  fcarcely  able  to  make  refidance, 
renewed  the  attack.  But  the  fame  unabaced  cou- 
rage dill  infpired  thefe  generous  men ;  and  this 
mighty  hod,  beaten  back,  terrified,  hopelefs,  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  hazardous  enterprife. 

IN  this  doubtful  date  of  affairs,  Xerxes  promif- 
ed  a  high  reward  to  any  one  who  could  advife  the 
means  of  dedroying  the  Greeks  ;  when  a  wretch 
was  found,  a  Grecian  too,  of  foul  bale  enough  to 
fell  the  lives  of  thefe  glorious  patriots,  and  for  vile 
gold  to  give  up  Greece  to  bondage,  liidory  has 
preferved  the  name  of  the  accurfed  traitor  :  he  was 
called  Epialtes,  and  was  a  native  of  Trachin,  a 
city  in  Thefiaiy.  There  lay  a  way  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Thermopylae  j  and  by  this  road  Epialtes 

engaged 
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engaged  to  lead  the  Perfrans  into  the  very  pafs,  BOOK 
where  Leonidas  and  his  men  were  ported.     Ac-      V. 
cordingly  Xerxes  commanded  Hydarnes  and  the  Seel:.  2. 
immorta1  band  to   follow  him,  who  towards  even- 
ing b-jgan  their  march. 

LEONID, \s  foon  had  notice  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  him  :  ^  Grecian  in  the  army  of  Xerxes 
deferred  to  his  countrymen  with  the  intelligence. 
Immediately  this  brave  prince  called  a  council  of 
war,  at  which  he  declared  his  pleafure,  that  all 
his  people,  except  the  three  hundred  Spartans,  and 
the  four  hundred  from  Thebes  of  whofe  faith  he 
deuced,  ihould  return  to  the  Ifthmus,  and  referve 
theu/Uves  for  betrer  times.  '  But  as  for  me, 
fai -.!  he  to  them,  '  here  will  I,  and  my  Spartans 
'  with  me,  defend  the  ftation  appointed  to  us. 

*  Our  -uchievements  prepare  you  viftory.    Perfia. 

*  fhali  know  from  us,  what  the  undaunted  cou- 
4  rage  of  even  an  handful  of  Greeks  can  perform 
'  againft  her  boaftej  numbers.     Farewel,  and  tell 
'  Sparta,  ^hat  Leonidas  dieth  for  her.'     We  may 
judge,  what  were  the  laft  partings  of  men  like 
thefe.     Many  of  the  confederates   requefted  ear- 
neftly,  that  they  might  (lay  and  fhare  the  fate  of 
the  Spartans.     But  Leonidas  prevailed  on  them  all 
to  depart,  the  Thefpians  excepted  :  they    alone 
cbftinately  refufed  to  leave  Thermopylae,  and  Le- 
onidas was  forced  to  yield  to  their  entreaties. 

WHEN  the  reft  of  the  confederates  were  thus 
withdrawn,  the  king  commanded  his  foldiers  to 
take  fome  refrefhment  :  '  and,'  added  he,  '  take 
'  it  chearfully  ;  our  next  meal  (hall  be  with  the 

*  invifible  gods.'     Their  repaft  finimed,  and  all 
being  ready  in  arms,  this  hero  put  in  execution 
one  of  the  boldeft  fchemes  that  ever  were   con- 
ceived.    It  was  now  dark,  and  by  the  next  dawn 
the  party  that  was  coming  over    the  mountain 
might  probably  reach  Thermopylae     He  there- 
fore 
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BOOK  fore  propofed,  that  they  mould  break  into  the 
Y.  Perfian  camp,  while  the  obfcurity  of  the  night  fa- 
Sect.  2.  voured  them,  and  if  poflible,  make  their  way  to 
the  royal  pavilion,  and  kill  Xerxes.  No  tafk 
could  be  more  grateful  to  the  fpirited  Grecians. 
Inftantly,  with  Leonidas  leading  them  on,  they 
rumed  out  of  the  pafs,  and  failing  in  among  the 
enemy,  made  incredible  (laughter  ;  for  the  bar- 
barians neither  knew  the  number  of  their  aflailants, 
nor  on  what  fide  to  defend  themfelves,  and  in  the 
confufion  many  of  them  fell  by  the  hands  one  of 
the  other.  In  the  mean  time,  the  horror  and  con- 
fternation  fpread  from  pla.ce  to  place ;  and  it  is 
believed  that  Xerxes  himfelf  would  that  night 
have  paid  the  price  of  invaded  Greece,  had  he 
not  in  the  beginning  of  the  alarm  fled  from  his 
tent ;  for  the  Spartans  foon  forced  a  paffage  to  it, 
and  put  to  the  fword  as  many  as  came  in  their 
way.  Thus  it  was,  till  day  appeared  But  when 
the  Perfrans  became  fenfible  with  what  an  inconfi- 
(derable  number  they  had  been  engaged,  they  be- 
gan to  take  courage,  though  without  daring  to 
approach  near  to  them,  but  annoying  them  at  a 
tlilhmce  with  darts  and  other  mifiile  weapons. 

No  i  long  after,  the  fhouts  from  Thermopylae 
gave  notice  to  the  Greeks,  that  ;he  Perfians  were 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  Retreating  there- 
fore to  that  part  where  the  pa.th  was  narrowed, 
they  here  again  maintained  the  fight  both  againft 
thole  behind,  and  againft  the  others  that  poured 
in  at  the  mouth  of  the  ftreight.  In  this  unequal 
conflict:  Leonidas  foon  was  flajn  :  a,nd  fuch  was 
the  amazing  valour  of  the  few  furviving  Greeks, 
that  four  times  they  refcued  his  corpfe  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Perfians.  At  length  they  all  fell, 
opprefled,  not  conquered,  the  terror  of  Xerxes 
even  in  their  deaths  ;  and  as  a  judicious  hiftorian 
obferves,  to  thqm  in  a  great  meafure  ought  to  be 

afcribcd 
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afcribed  the  victories  that  followed.     From  that  B  o  o  K 
day,  the  barbarians  were  half  defeated  before  they       V. 
engaged  :  they  brought  with  them  into  battle  an  Sect.  2. 
enfeebled  and  defpdnding  fpirit,  fcarcely  daring  to 
prefent  their  faces   to  men,  to   whom  they  well 
knew  no  form  of  death  was  affrighting.     It  may 
be  needlefs  to  fay,  that  along   with  the  Spartans, 
all  the  Thefpians  fell  alfo.   As  for  thofe  of  Thebes, 
from  the  moment  they  faw  the  victory  incline  to 
the  Perfians,  they  held  up  their  hands,  and  fub- 
•mitted.     Of  the  three  hundred  Spartans  but  a 
tingle  man  efcaped,  who  had  left  the  army  before 
the   engagement.     It  is  from  Herodotus  we  have 
this  particular,  and  he  addsc  fome  circumftances 
worth  notice. 

Two  Spartans,  afflicted  with  a  fevere  diftemper 
in  their  eyes,  obtained  'permiiiion  from  Leonidas 
to  retire  to  Alpeni,  a  town  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thermopylae  :  the  name  of  the  one  was  Eury- 
tus,  of  the  other,  Ariftodemus.  When  Eurytus 
heard  that  the  Perfians  were  coming  by  the  way 
of  the  mountain,  he  called  for  his  arms,  and  or- 
dering hisfervantto  lead  him  into  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, rufhed  in  among  the  thickeft  of  the  enemy, 
where  he  lolt  his  life.  The  other  returned  fafe  to 
Sparta  :  but  To  bale  was  he  accounted  fen-  having 
refufed  to  die  at  fuch  a  juncture,  that  none  of  his 
fellow  citizens  would  converfe  with  him,  and  he 
was  ftigmatized  \vith  the  opprobrious  appellation 
of  Ariitodemus  the  fugitive.  The  man  made  glo- 
rious amends  at  the  battle  of  Platese,  where  he  was 
flain,  after  exhibiting  many  amazing  proofs  of 
valour. 

IMMEDIATELY  on  receiving  the  mournful 
tidings  of  the  fall  of  Leonidas,  it  was  refolved, 
that  the  Grecian  fleet  mould  bear  away  froni  the 
Kuripus  for  Athens.  However  '1  heiniftocles, 
even  in  this  diftracting  fituution  of  their  affairs, 

deviled 
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BOOK  devlfed  an  artifice  to  weaken  the  Perfians,  or  at 
V.  lead  to  introduce  didrnd  and  jealoufies  among 

Se£t.  2.  them.  He  ordered  infcriptions  to  be  fixed  on  the 
feveral  rocks  that  lay  along  thofe  parts  of  the  Eu- 
bcean  coad  whither  it  was  likely  they  fhould  come, 
containing  earned  invitations  to  the  lonians,  who 
ferved  in  the  fleets  of  Xerxes.  '  What  "folly,  O 
'  lonians,  has  poflefled  you,  to  afTift  your  tyrants, 

*  the  fworn  enemies  of  your  religion  and  laws, 

*  and  to  engage  againd  your  friends,  your  coun- 

*  trymen,  the  founders  of  your  dates,  the  affertors 
c  of  your  liberties,  who  had  not  now  felt  the  dif- 
'  trefles  of  war,  had  they  not  taken  up  arms  to 
c  refcue  you  from  ilavery  and  deftruttion  ?     For- 
6  fake  therefore  this  unnatural  alliance  :  or  if  re- 
'  gard  to  yourfafety  forbids  it,  remember  at  lead, 
'  when  the  battle  is  joined,  to  red  on  your  oars, 
'  and  fall  off"  from  the  Perfians.'     It  does  not  ap- 
pear, that  thefe  reprefentations  produced  much. 
Herodotus  tells  us,  that  mod  of  the  lonians,  par- 
ticularly at  Salamis,  fulfilled  their  engagements 
faithfully. 

WHEN  the  confederate  fleet  arrived  at  Athens, 
they  found  all  things  there  in  confufion  at  the  ex- 
pected approach  of  the  Perfians.  The  greater  part 
of  the  people  feemed  neverthslefs  determined  to 
remain  and  defend  the  city.  In  vain  did  Themif- 
tocles  reprefent  to  them  the  impoffibility  of  fuc- 
cefs  ;  in  vain  did  he  repeat  the  declaration  of  the 
god,  that  Athens  mud  owe  her  fafety  to  her  walls 
of  wood.  This  very  oracle  many,  of  them  fondly 
interpreted  of  their  citadel,  the  Acropolis,  which 
was  furrounded  with  wooden  pales  ;  and  here  did 
they  refolve  to  wait  thepromifed  deliverance.  In 
this  didiefs,  he  thought  it  necefTary  to  intered 
their  fu perdition  :  the  prieds  were  prevailed  on  to 
fay,  that  for  fome  days  thefacred  dragon  had  refuf- 
ed  to  eat,  that  now  it  had  difappearsd,  and  that 

the 
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the  goddefs  herfelf  had  certainly  left  the  city,  and  BOOK. 
taken  her  flight  before  them  towards  the  fea.     By        V. 
thefe  means  the  counfel  of  Themiftocles  prevailed.  Sect.  2. 
A  folemn  decree  was  palled,  that  Athens    mould 
be  recommended  to  the  protection  of  Minerva  ; 
that  all  thofe  who  were  of  years  to  bear   arms, 
mould  embark  ;  and  that  all  poffible  care  ftiould 
be  taken  to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  old  men, 
the  women,  the  children,  and  the  flaves.     Thus 
the  people  marched  out  of  Athens,  all  except  ibme 
few,  who  obftinately  tru fling  in  the  miftaken  ora- 
cle, retired  to  the  Acropolis :  the  reft,  old  and 
young,  went  on  board,  amidft  mutual  tears,    and 
the  tendered  partings.     Never  was  there  feen  a 
more  affefting  fpe&acle :  a  whole  people  forfaking 
their  amient  dwellings,  the  place  of  their  nativity, 
the  temples  of  their  gods,  the  monuments  of  their 
anceflors  ;  women  holding  out  their  helplefs  in- 
fants to  the  embraces  of  their  fathers ;  parents, 
bent  down  with  age,  hanging  about  the  necks  of 
thofe  fons  whom  probably  they  were  never  to  be- 
hold more.    Even  the  domeflic  animals*,  FldtarchThemlft. 
tells  us,  expreffed  their  mournings  in  various  ways, 
and  with  difmal  yellings  followed  down  to  the  ut- 
moft  verge  of  the  fhore  the  mailers  that  had  nou- 
riflied  them.     A  melting  fcene  !  but  what  would 
not  the  Athenians  have  endured  for  the  fake  oi 
liberty  ? — The  aged,   the   women,   and    children 
were  lent  over,  pait  of  th?m  to  Salamis,  and  part 
to  Trcezen.    At  Trcezen,  the  inhabitants  thought 
they  could  never  fufficiently  fignalize  their  affec- 
tion towards  a  people,  who  had  forfuken  all  to 
fight  the  battles  of  Greece.     It  was  decreed,  thst 
as   many    of  the   Athenians  as  had  taken  refuge 
among  them  fhould  be  maintained  out  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  ft  ate  ;  that  their  children  mould  have 

*  The  dog  of  Xantlnppus  (the  father  of  Pericle?)  fwam  by  his 
mfttftfr's  gajlry  a!l  the  /.ay  iron.  Atfca  to  S;ila.:;-!F,  arid  expiring 
\\htn  he  reached  th*-ftiore,  thf  Athenians  railed  a  n.oni  nient  to 
him,  extent  ill  i^.utarch:c  i.:n.e. 

leave 
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Boo  K  leave  to  gather  fruits  where  they,pleafed  ;  and  that 
V.      matters  (ho uld  be  appointed.,  at  the  public  charge, 

Seel:.  2.  to  in-'truft  them. 

IN  the  mean  time  Xerxes  was  holding  on  his 
courfe  towards  Athens.  After  the  death  of  Leoni-. 
das  and  his  glorious  band,  he  had  given  leave  to 
his  naval  forces  at  Artemifium  to  come  on  more, 
and  be  witneffes  of  their  matter's  viclory ;  but  that 
they  might  not  know  at  what  an  expence  it  had 
been  purchafed,  care  was  taken  to  conceal  the 
"bodies  of  thofe  who  had  been  flam  on  the  Perfian 
fide  :  hittorians  fay,  they  were  not  fewer  than, 
twenty  thoufand.  He  had  alfo,  in  mean  revenge, 
ordered  the  body  of  Leonidas  to  be  impaled :  fo 
little  did  Xerxes  know  how  to  honour  real  virtue. 
This  done,  he  entered  Greece,  where  all  oppofi- 
tion  feemed  to  ceafe  befoie  him.  The  Phocians 
were  fled  to  the  heights  of  the  mountains  j  the 
Locrians  of  Cnemis,  the  inhabitants  of  Doris,  and 
they  of  Bceotia  had  fubmitted,  and  joined  him 
with  their  forces  :  fo  that  through  the  whole 
country  not  one  enemy  appeared  againtt  him. 
Surprised  at  this,  Xerxes,  it  is  faid,  enquired  of 
certain  Arcadian  deferters,  where  the  Grecians 
were.  '  They  are  now,'  anfwered  they,  c  cele- 
'  brating  the  Olympic  games.'  c  And  what  is 

*  the  prize  they  contend  for  r'  demanded  Tigranes, 
a  noble  Perfian.     '  An  olive  crown/  faid  the  Ar- 
cadians.    '  O    Mar/donius,'  Tigranes  cried    out, 
•*  againft  what  men   have  you  perfuaded  us   to 

*  make  war  !  they  fight  not  for  gold  and  filver, 
'  but  only  for  virtue.'     This  fenfible  obfervation 
glanced  pointlefs  over  the  heart  of  Xerxes,  and  on 
he  marched,  glorying  in  his  promifed  conquefts. 

DESOLATION  accompanied  the  fteps  of  the  Per- 
fian monarch,  as  he  proceeded  through  Phocis. 
He  wafted  their  lands,  he  rafixl  their  cir'es,  he 
burnt  their  temples — that  of  Delphi  only  except- 
ed.  There,  the  fuperftitious  pagans  tell  us,  the 
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god,  who  had  negledted  other  temples  lefs  iveal-  BOOK 
thy^  interpofed  avowedly  in  defence  of  this.    The       V. 
arms   that  were  in  the  facred  arfenal  moved  out  Sect.  2« 
fpontaneoufly,  and  placed   themfelves  before  the 
temple  gates  :  part  of  the  mountain,  on  which  the 
temple  flood,  fell  with  a  horrid  noife,  and  crufh- 
ed   many  of  the  barbarians  :  voices  were  heard, 
fpectres  were  feen,  and  even  thunder  from  heaven 
was  darted  down  on  them  :  fo    that,  terrified  at 
thefe  direful  appearances,  they  fled  away  precipi- 
tately.    Whatever   was  the   caufe,  certain   it   is, 
that  the  Delphic  temple  was  not  pillaged. 

FROM  Phocis  the  Perfians  entered  Bosotia, 
where  Thefpiae  and  Plataese,  the  two  only  cities  of 
thofe  parts  that  had  not  betrayed  their  country, 
were  laid  in'*ruins.  The  road  now  led  to  Athens, 
where,  as  we  have  faid,  none  remained  but  the 
few  in  the  Acropolis,  molt  of  them  old  feeble 
men,  and  pales  of  wood  their  only  rampart-  "Ne- 
verthelefs  they  boldly  maintained  their  ground 
againft  this  multitude  of  enemies,  even  after  their 
wooden  fortifications  were  in  a  blaze  around  them: 
and  though  the  Pififlratidae  offered  to  obtain  them 
honourable  terms,  if  they  would  fubmit,  yet  did 
thefe  brave  men  refufe  to  purchafe  life  at  a  price 
io  dear,  and  died  all  fword  in  hand.  The  Perfi- 
ans wreaked  their  wrath  on  the  city  :  they  demo- 
liihed  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  destroyed  its  tem- 
ples and  the  moil  (lately  of  its  buildings  with 
fire. 

WHEN  the  Grecians  on  board  the  fleet  faw  that 
Athens  was  in  the  power  of  the  Perfians,  a  panic 
feized  on  all,  and  each  people  began  to  fear  for 
themfelves.  F.fpecially  the  Peloponnefian  allies 
infifted,  that  the  fleet  mould  fail  away  immediate- 
ly to  protect  the  Hlnmus.  They  had  lancLforces 
already  aflembled  there,  which  had  looked  on  the 
defolation  of  Attica  without  interpofing  for  its  de- 
.  VOL.  I.  Y  fence. 
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Book  fence,  and  had  even  begun  a  wall  to  enclofe  Pe- 
V.  loponnefus,  and  prevent  the  irruption  of  the  Per- 
2.  fians.  But  Themiftocles,  befides  his  concern  for 
thofe  at  Salamis,  who  by  this  meafure  were  to  be 
given  up  to  certain  deftru&ion,  wifely  judged  that 
the  difperfion  of  the  fleet  muft  be  the  certain  con- 
fequence  of  their  leaving  Salamis  ;  or  mould  they 
be  kept  together,  the  Greeks,  he  knew,  never 
could  engage  on  equal  terms  againft  fuch  a  fleet 
as  the  Perfians  were  matters  of,  except  in  narrow 
feas,  where  induftry  and  courage  might  fupply 
the  place  of  numbers.  Accordingly,  a  council  be- 
in  £  convened,  he  delivered  his  opinion  with  be- 
coming earneftnefs.  Eurybiades  was  againft  him, 
and  would  have  enjoined  him  filence  :  but  warm- 
ed by  the  diftrefies  of  his  country,  Themiftocles 
{till  perfifted  ;  when  the  haughty  Spartan,  impa- 
tient of  controul,  raifed  his  admiral's  ftaflfto  ftrikc 
him.  Themiftocles  bore  it.  This  brave  Athe- 
nian, bold  as  he  was  in  arms,  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  general  for  a  free  ftate,  and  commander  of 
the  greateft  part  of  the  confederate  fleet,  bore  the 
infult  without  the  leaft  violent  emotion,  and  by  a 
calm  fenfible  reply,  infinitely  more  keen  than  the 
retortings  of  wrath,  completely  humbled  the  im- 
perious Lacedemonian  :  '  Strike,'  faid  he  to  Eu- 
rybiades, '  but  hear  me.*  Eurybiades,  with  all 
his  pride,  blulhed,  and  dropt  his  arm. 

THEMISTOCLES  then  prefled  the  Grecians  by  a 
number  of  convincing  arguments  not  to  leave  Sa- 
lamis, but  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  In  the 
midft  of  his  difcourfe,  he  was  again  interrupted 
by  Adiamantus,  admiral  of  the  Corinthians  : 
*  They,'  faid  he,  '  might  be  permitted  to  fpeak 
4  thus,  who  have  an  home  to  contend  for.' — 4  Un- 
'  generous  reproach!'  anfwered  'Ihemiftocles : 
'  faall  the  Athenians  be  told  this,  they,  who  have 
'  abandoned  all  to  fight  for  Greece  ?  But  know, 

'  proud 
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*  proud   Corinthian,  that   while    the    Athenians  BOOK 
'  have  this  power  at  fea,  they  never  can  want  an       V. 

4  home.     Even  on  the  Italic  coaft  have  we  cities,  Seel:.  2. 
c  where  we  have  homes  prepared  for  us,  and  where 
'  thofe  very  Athenians,  you  dare   thus  to  infult, 

*  might  enjoy    liberty  and  peace,  were    we   not 

*  moved  by  themiferies  of  our  common  country.' 
In  fhort,  the  force  of  Themillocles' words  prevail- 
ed, and  it  was  refolved  to  remain  at  Salamis. 

HOWEVER,  one  or  two  days  after,  when  the 
Perfian  fleet  came  up  from  Eubcea,  (for  they  (laid 
there  fome  days  to  ravage  the  ifland)  and  the  Gre- 
cians beheld  the  feas  fpread  over  with  the  fhips  of 
the  barbarians,  their  fears  revived,  and  mod  of 
the  commanders  feemed  unwilling  to  wait  a  gene- 
ral engagement.  Themiftocles  dreaded  theconfe- 
quence  of  thofe  wavering  counfels,  and  to  bring 
them  to  an  iifue,  formed  a  defign  equally  artful 
and  adventurous.  He  fent  a  trufty  meflenger  to 
the  king  of  Perfia  to  give  him  intelligence,  *  that 
'  he  now  had  an  opportunity  of  deftroying  at  one 
'  blow  the  whole  naval  power  of  Greece  ;  that  the 
(  admirals  were  meditating  to  depart,  each  to  the 
1  defence  of  his  own  country  ;  and  that  if  he  did  not 
4  take  care  to  prevent  their  efcape,  he  would  find 

*  himfelf  involved   in  a   tedious,  expenfive  war.' 
It  foon  appeared,  how  juft  were  the  apprehenfions 
of  Themillocles.     The  following  night,  at  the  in- 
ftance   of  the  chief  commanders,  a  council  was 
afiembled,  and  the   queftion  for  leaving   Salamis 
was  moved  again  with  great  vehemence. 

DURING  thefe  debates,  the  great  Ariftides  join- 
ed the  fleet.  He  owed  his  banimrrient  to  The- 
miftocles  :  yet  to  this  commander  he  firft  addrefT- 
ed  himfelf.  '  We  have  long,'  faid  he  to  him, 

*  contended  one  with  the  other  about  authority 
6  and  place.     Let  us  put  an  end  to  this  mean  con- 

Y  2  c  teft, 


BOOK*  ted,  and  from  this  day  drive  only,  which  of 
V.  c  us  fhall  perform  the  mod  faithful  fervice  to  his 

Sect.  2.  '  country — you,  in  advifmg  like  a  provident  able 
4  couhfellor— I,  in  punctually  executing  your 
'  commands.  Shortly  fhall  we  have  an  opportu- 
'  nity  of  making  proof  of  our  zeal  for  the  caufe 
c  of  Greece  :  the  enemies  are  already  furrotmd- 
'  ing  us  on  every  fide,  and  with  difficulty  have  I 
'  made  my  way  hither~from  JEgina.' — *  O  Arifti- 
'  des,'  Themiftocles  anfwered,  '  how  have  you 
'  outdone  me  !  this  noble  cordiality  of  yours  co- 

*  vers  me  with  confufion.     But  I  will  not  be  left 

*  behind  :  it  fhall  be  the  endeavour  of  my  whole 
'  life  to  equal  this  magnanimous  precedent,  and 
6  to  cultivate  the  friendship  and  efteem  of  the  no- 
'  ble  Ariftides.'     He  then   confided   to  him  the 
fecret,  that  it  was  by  his  contrivance  Xerxes  was 
forcing  them  to  an  engagement,  and  befought  him 
to  go  in,  and  inform  the  council  of  the  pofture  of 
the  enemy.     They  heard  the  account  with  won- 
der, and  ieemed  fcarcely  to  give  credit  to  it,  when 
a  fliip  belonging  to  fome  of  the  Grecian  iflanders 
came  over  to  them  from  the  Perfians  with  a  con- 
firmation of  the  report.     The  neceffity  of  affairs 
reftored   unanimity  among   the    allies,    and    all 
made  ready  for  battle, 

SOON  as  day  appeared,  they  difcovered  the 
Periian  fleet,  ranged  in  dreadful  fhew  of  war  ;  for 
it  confided  of  more  than  four  thoufand  mips, 
whilft  the  Grecians  had  not  four  hundred.  The 
Athenians  neverthelefs,  led  on  by  Themidocles, 
bore  down  on  the  enemy  with  the  refolution  of 
men  who  had  every  deared  concern  at  dake,  and 
were  feconded  by  the  red  of  the  fleet.  The  Per- 
fians alfo  at  firft  exerted  themfelves  vigoroufly  ; 
for  they  were  now  in  prefence  of  their  king,  who 
had  ordered  a  throne  to  be  ereded  for  him  on  the 
Attic  fhore,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  expected  vic- 

torv. 
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tory.     But  the  order,  the  naval  (kill,  and  fuperior  BOOK 
courage  of  the  confederates  quickly  changed  the      V. 
face  of  things.     The  Afiatics,  notwithflanding  the  Seel.    2. 
weight  and  multitude  of  their  mips,  found  them- 
felves  unable  to  withftand  the  regular  and  intrepid 
charge  of  the  Grecian  fleet ;  and  when  the  confu- 
fion  was  once  begun,  their  very  numbers  proved 
fatal  to  them,  as  they  wanted  fea-room,  and  many 
of  their  veflels,  in  the  hurry  of  the  flight,  fell  foul 
one  of  the  other.     All   this  time,  the  Athenians 
and  thofe  of  JEgina  (for  they  above  all  others  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  on  this  glorious  day)  were 
prefling  them  in  clofe  purfuit ;  fo  that  of  all  the 
(hips  they   came   up  with,  fcarcely   any  efcaped 
being  either  funk  or  taken. 

THE  reader  will  judge  for  himfelf,  what  was 
now  the  condition  of  the  prefumptuous  Xerxes. 
The  firit  workings  of  his  rage  were  terrible.  Some 
of  the  Phoenician  commanders  happening  to  ap- 
proach him,  he  ordered  their  heads  to  be  (truck 
off,  though  they  deferved  to  be  accounted  among 
the  beft  and  faithfulleft  of  his  fervants.  At  length, 
Mardonius  endeavoured  to  appeafe  the  king.  He 
extenuated  the  lofs  he  had  received  ;  he  allured 
him,  that  notwithstanding  his  difgrace  at 
fea,  Peloponnelus  mutt  fubmit,  and  that  his-land 
forces  alone  were  fufficient  to  fpread  defolation 
through  every  part  of  Greece  :  '  But  if  the  king,' 

*  faid  he,  '  would  rather  return  to  Afia,  let  three 
4  hundred  thoufand  men  be  entrufted  to  me,  and 

*  my  life  mail  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs.'     The  pro- 
pofal  pleafed  Xerxes  ;    for   that  unhappy  prince 
dreaded  nothing  more  than  the  event  of  a  battle. 
He  was  alfo  advifed  to  accept  of  Mardonius'  offer 
by  Artemifia  queen   of  Caria,  who  had  acquitted 
herfelf  gloriouily  in  the  late  engagement,  and  for 
her  abilities  was  honoured  by  Xerxes   above  all 
the  princes  that  attended  him.    Immediately  after, 

arrived 
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Boo  K  arrived  a  meflenger  from  ThemiOocles,  to  defire 
V.       him  to  ha'ien  away  with  all  poffible  expedition,  if 

Se&.  2.  he  meant  to  fave  his  life,  for  that  the  Grecians 
were  preparing  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  It  feems, 
the  Grecian  commanders  had  it  in  deliberation  to 
deftroy  the  bridge  which  had  been  t'  rown  acrofs 
the  Hellefpont,  that  Xerxes  and  all  his  army  might 
perim.  In  vain  had  Themiftocles  reprefented  to 
them,  that  the  Perfians  (till  had  a  very  formidable 
force,  and  that  defpair  would  make  even  cowards 
brave:  when  he  found  his  opinion  was  fet  afide,  he 
advifed  with  Arirjides,  and  fent  off  a  trufty 
meffenger  to  the  Perfian  king.  Xerxes  therefore, 
terrified  at  this  profpecl,  ftole  off  with  fome  few 
chofen  men,  and  fled  away  towards  the  Hellefpont. 
When  he  arrived  there,  the  bridge  had  been 
broken  by  ftorms  ;  but  his  fears  making  him  fup- 
pofe  the  enemy  at  his  heels,  he  paffed  over,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  in  a  fmall  veffel,  and  hardly 
reached  Abydus,  not  having  fo  much  as  taken  off 
his  garments,  according  to  fome  hiitorians,  fmce 
the  action  at  Salamis.  So  changed  was  the 
fortune  of  this  mignty  emperor  of  Afia !  Mar- 
donius  foon  followed,  and  took  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Theffaly. 

THE  earliefi  attention  of  the  victors,  after  fo 
glorious  a  fuccefs,  was  to  pay  their  folemn  thanks- 
givings to  the  gods,  protectors  of  Greece.  Amidft 
the  gloom  of  paganifm,  that  generous  people 
wanted  not  difcernment  to  perceive,  that  to  the 
favour  of  heaven  was  to  be  afcribed  the  good 
fortune  that  crowned  their  arms.  The  next  public 
concern  was  to  confer  fuitable  honours  on  thofe 
who  had  diftinguifiied  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of 
their  country.  Among  thefe  Themiflocles  was 
the  firft.  The  wifdom  of  his  counfels,  his  cool- 
nefs  and  conduct  in  the  day  of  battle,  his  fu- 

periority 
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periority  of  naval  (kill,  eafily  obtained  him  a  mark-  BOOK 
ed  degree  of  eminence.  The  Lacedemonians  V. 
themfelves,  with  all  their  natural  pride,  conceded  Seft.  2. 
to  him  the  fame  diftindtions,  as  they  bellowed  on 
Eurybiades,  decreeing  to  this  laft  the  prize  of 
•valour,  to  Themiftocles  the  prize  of  ivifdom. 
They  even  invited  him  to  Sparta,  where  they  pre- 
'fented  him  with  a  fumptuous  chariot,  and  at  his 
departure  ordered  him  to  be  attended  to  their 
frontiers  by  three  hundred  youths  of  noble  birth  ; 
an  honour,  fuch  as  Sparta  never  paid  to  any  but 
Themiftocles.  What  opinion  alfo  the  Grecian 
chiefs  of  other  dates  had  of  his  abilities,  appeared 
on  a  remarkable  occafion.  After  a  naval  victory, 
it  was  ufual  that  the  commanders  mould  affemble 
in  the  temple  of  Neptune  on  the  Ifthmus,  and 
write  upon  billets  taken  from  the  altar  the  names 
of  thofe  that  had  fought  bed — every  captain  wrote 
down  his  own  name,  and  next,  that  of  The- 
miftocles. But  the  higheft  honour  Themiftocles 
enjpyed,  was  at  the  enfuing  Olympic  feftival. 
As  foon  as  he  appeared,  the  whole  croud  of 
fpedtators  fent  forth  the  loudeft  acclamations  of 
joy,  and  inftead  of  obferving  the  games,  attended 
to  nothing  but  the  illuftrious  Athenian,  admiring 
him,  and  defiring  all  ftrangers  there  to  behold 
'  the  deliverer  of  his  country.'  It  is  faid,  The- 
miftocles confeffed,  '  this  was  the  happieft  day 
'  he  had  ever  known,  and  that  he  then  reaped  the 
'  full  reward  of  his  labours.' 

IT  is  however  the  unhappy  condition  of  human 
nature,  that  fome  {hameful  (lain  often  appears 
amidft  the  purit\  of  the  brighteft  virtues.  Thus 
it  was  with  Themiftocles.  Wife  as  he  was  in 
council,  and  brave  in  war,  he  fcrupled  not,  as 
we  have  faid  already,  any  means  of  acquiring 
wealth  j  and  in  this  view,  he  defired  the  com- 
mand 
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BOOK  mand  of  fome  fhips,  under  pretence  of  chafHfmg 
V.       the  ifldnds   that   had  leagued  with  the  Peifians. 
Sect.   2.  Hiflorians  generally  agree,  that  he  obtained  little 
honour    in   this    expedition  :    they   tell   us,    that 
none  felt  the  power  of  his   arms,  but  thofe  who 
had   not    money    to    purchafe   the  favour  of  the 
rapacious  general.      But  let  us  turn  from  the  un- 
grateful topic  :    it  is  mortifying   to  obferve  fuch 
blemiihes  in  a  character  like  his.     And  when  it  is 
confidered,  what  a  perfon   he  was,  graced  with 
fuch  a  number  of  excellent  qualities,  of  a  courage 
fo  fteady  and  aftive  in  the  molt  trying  perils,  of  a 
love  fo  unalterable  to  his   country,  and  which  is 
the  moil  difficult  attainment  of  all,  of  that  uncom- 
mon greatnefs  of  foul  which  enabled  him  to  bear 
with  calmnefs  ail   the   indignities    the   pride   of 
Sparta  threw  out  on  him,  it  muft  furely  move  our 
wonder,  how  this  meannefs  could  find  a  place  in  a 
mind  fo  nobly  conftru&ed. 

THK  retreat  of  the  Perfians  gave  an  opportunity 
to  thofe  of  Athens  to  return  to  their  ravaged  city, 
and  take  up  their  refidence  in  its  ruins.  In  the 
mean  time  Mardonius  was  in  Theflaly,  preparing 
for  the  operations  of  war,  as  foon  as  the  feafon 
mould  permit  them.  Neverthelefs  he  dreaded  the 
Athenians  greatly  ;  and  if  he  could  only  conclude 
a  peace  with  that  brave  people,  he  promifed  him- 
felf  an  eafy  conqueft  of  the  reft  of  Greece.  He 
therefore  determined  to  fend  a  folemn  embafly  to 
Athens ;  for  which  purpofe  he  made  choice  of 
Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  who,  though  in 
amity  with  the  Perfians,  was  of  Grecian  extrac- 
tion, and  entitled  to  the  rights  of  hofpitality  in  the 
(late  of  Athens.  Of  this  meaf'.ire  the  Spartans 
having  received  early  notice,  difpatched  embafla- 
dors  with  all  fpeed  to  oppofe  the  intrigues  of  the 
Macedonian.-  The  Athenians  on  their  part,  that 

all 
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all  fufpicion  of  unfair  proceedings  might  be  pre-  BOOK 
eluded,    appointed  that  the   e-mbaflfadors  both  of       V. 
Perfia   and  of    Sparta   mould   have   their  public  Sect.   2, 
audience  at  the  fame  time. 

ALKXAND  R.  fpoke  firft.  He  told  the  people, 
£  that  his  fmgular  regard  to  them  had  moved  him 
'  to  accept  this  commiiiion  :  that  Xerxes  had  fent 
'  to  tender  them  peace  ;  and  that,  after  all  the 

*  grievous  wrongs  he  had   received  from   them, 
'  this  mighty  monarch  was  willing  to  become  their 
'  benefactor   and   friend  :     that  Mardonius   had 

*  directions  to  reftore  to  them  whatever  the  wade 
6  of  war  had   defpoiled  them  of,  and  befides  to 

*  offer  them  any  other  country  they  mould  defire  : 
'  that  thofe  rights  and  liberties,  which  they  held 

*  fo   dear,    fhould  alfo   remain   to    them  ;    they 
'  mouid  be  governed  by  the  fame  laws,  and  enjoy 
'  the  fame  worfhip  :  that  indeed  they  had  bravely 
'  oppofed  the  Perfian  arms  ;    but  was  it  poffible 
c  they   mould   always  oppofe  them  ?    the   forces 

*  of  Xerxes  were  pad  numbering,   and  his  trea- 

*  fures  inexhauftible  :  if  they  continued  the  war, 
6  they  mud   perifli   in    the  end  ;    if   they  made 
c  alliance    with    the    Great    King,     they    mould 
f  aflurediy  be  happy.'     The  anxious  Spartans  then 
£ook  up  the  diicourfe.      '  The  Athenians,*  they 
oblerved,    '  from   the  earlieft   date   of  time  had 
f  been  the  afifertors  of  liberty,  men  who  efteemed 

*  it  their  glory  to   fight  the  battles  of  opprefled 
•'  nations :  nothing  therefore  could  be  more  in- 

*  confident  or  difnonourabie,  than  that  they  mould 
'  now  confent  to  take  on  themfelves  the  yoke  of 
4  flavery  :    that  it  was  their  quarrel,  which  had 
'  firft  brought  this   war  on   Greece  :     with  the 

*  deeped  concern  the  Spartans  beheld  the  devalta- 

*  tion  of  Attica,  and  the  overthrow  of  fo  illudrious 

*  a  city  j  but  that  in  compenfation,  during  whatever 

3  '  length 
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BOOK'  length  of  time  the  war  fhould  lad,  it  fhould  be  the 

V.       *  peculiar  care  of  Sparta  to  provide  for  the  fuften- 

Seft.  2.'  ance  of  all  the  Athenians  that  were  not  able  to 

4  bear  arms':    that  the  magnificent  promifes  of  the 

*  Perfian    were    fa  lie    enfnaring   promifes,    their 

*  utter   deftruclion   being   the    object    he   really 
4  fought  under  the  fair  femblance  of  amity  and 

*  peace.' 

WHEN  the  embaffadors  had  made  an  end  of 
fpeaking,  Ariftides  anfwered  in  the  name  of 
the  commonwealth.  To  Alexander  he  faid, 
4  that  it  was  but  a  mean  proof  of  his  affection  to 
'  the  Athenian  people,  to  endeavour  to  betray 
6  them  into  infamy  and  bondage  :  that  the 
4  Athenians  were  not  ft  rangers  to  the  power  of 
4  Xerxes,  and  the  multitude  of  his  forces  : — but 
4  go,'  added  he,  '  and  tell  Mardonius,  that  the 
4  dangers  of  war  move  us  not ;  and  as  long  as  the 
4  fun  mail  continue  his  courfe,  never  (hall  the 

*  Athenians  have  peace  with  Perfia  ;  never  mail 
4  they   forget  their  defolated   country,    and  the 

temples  of  their  gods  confumed  to  ames. — As 
for  you,  ye  men  of  Lacedemon,  how  could  ye 
imagine  that  there  was  occafion  for  a  bribe  to 
urge  us  to  the  defence  of  liberty  ;  or  that  the 
large  offers  of  the  barbarian  could  tempt  us  to  a 
fervile  peace  ?  Know,  that  neither  the  fairelt 
poffeflions  Xerxes  can  bellow,  nor  all  the 
treafures  the  compafs  of  the  earth  contains, 
fhall  ever  induce  us  to  renounce  the  glorious 
caufe  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Remember 
only,  that  war  is  determined  againft  us  ;  and 
that  Attica  mult  once  more  become  a  prey  to 
thofe  ravagers,  if  our  armies  advance  not  into 
Bceotia  to  prevent  them.  Ha'1  en  therefore,  and 
march  to  our  afliflance  :  the  common  profperity 
of  Greece  calls  upon  you.'  Ariftides  then  pre- 
ferred 
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ferred  a  decree,  that  the  priefts  fhould  have  orders  BOOK 
to  pronounce  tremendous  execrations  againU  any,      V. 
who    fhould    advife  to    make   alliance    with    the  Seel:.   2. 
Medes,  or  to  defert  the  caufe  of  Greece. 

THESE  hardy  refolutions,  no  doubt,  mud  have 
occafioned  to  Mardonius  many  ill-boding  thoughts : 
but  he  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  war, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  abide  the  iffue  of  it. 
Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  fpring,  heBef-Chrift 
gave  orders  that  the  Perfian  forces  fliould  move  on  479" 
towards  Athens.  The  Spartans  mean  while,  re- 
gardlefsofthefate  of  At  ica,  were  employed  in  finim- 
ing  the  wall  at  the  Ifthmus,  and  in  fortifying  it  with 
battlements.  So  that  the  Athenians,  finding 
themfelves  thus  unworthily  forfaken,  and  incapa- 
ble of  themfelves  to  make  refill ance,  abandoned 
their  country,  and  retired  again  to  Salamis. 
When  Mardonius  had  entered  the  Attic  borders, 
and  difcerned  the  condition  of  the  Athenians,  that 
they  had  neither  army  to  oppofe  him,  nor  friends 
to  depend  on,  he  deemed  it  a  good  opportunity  by 
a  fecond  embaffy  to  folicit  them  to  peace.  But 
thele  generous  men  knew  not  how  to  fell  their 
liberty  for  a  price.  One  perfon  only  was  there 
found,  who  ventured  to  propofe  in  fenate,  that 
they  ihould  have  refped;  to  the  diftreffes  of  their 
country,  and  put  an  end  to  this  ruinous  war. 
Immediately  all  the  fenators  expreffed  their  indig- 
nation at  the  infamous  counfel,  by  ftoning  the 
author  of  it  to  death.  The  caufe  of  the  tumult 
being  alfo  divulged  abroad,  the  Athenian  women 
croudedtohishoufe,and  executedthe  likevengeance 
on  his  wife  and  children.  Hitherto  Mardonius 
had  held  his  hand  from  devaiiation  ;  but  now 
convinced,  that  neither  peril  nor  promife  could 
influence  the  Athenians  to  accept  of  peace,  he 
rafed  or  burnt  whatever  remained  of  the  walls, 

the 
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BOOK  the   houfes,  and   temples,   and  made  the  whole 

V.      city  a  fmoaking  ruin.     After   this  noble  feat,  he 

Sect.  2.  marched  off  towards  Boeotia,  not  daring  to  wait 

an  engagement  in  thofe  mountainous  rugged  parts, 

where  his  horfe  could  fcarcely  be  of  fervice. 

ALL  this  time  no  Spartan  army  was  to  be  feen 
on  its  march  for  the  defence  of  Attica.     There  is 
even  reafon  to  believe,    that   this  people  beheld 
without  much  concern  the  definition  of  their  rival 
city.     Embafladors  from  Athens  failed  not  to  make 
reprefentations  at  Sparta  ;  but  thefe  were  deluded 
with  various  promifes  until  the  fortifications  at  the 
Ifthmus  were  completed,  and  probably  would  have 
been  difmiffed  without  any  regard  to  their   de- 
mands, had  not  the  other  Peloponnefians  openly 
declared  againft  fo  fhameful  a  treachery.     Parti- 
cularly the  Tegeans,  though  in  ftrict  connection 
with  thofe  of  Sparta,  reproached  them  {harply  for 
their   ingratitude  to  that  brave    people.      They 
obferved,  that  '  if  not  a  fenfe  of  honour,  yet  felf- 
prefervation  mould  induce  them  to  exert  them- 
felves  :  that  it  was  to  no  purpofe  to  hope  fecurity, 
if  once   the    Athenians   ceafed    to   oppofe  the 
Perfian  power ;  and  that  they  foon  would  find 
how  weak  a  defence  their  boafted  walls  afforded 
them,  when  their  ports  were  univerfally  open  to 
the  enemy.'      Thefe   remonftrances  had   their 
effect :   the  Spartans  fent  off  privately  by  night 
forty  thoufand  men  ;  and  the  enfuing  day,  when 
the  embaffadors  according  to  cuftom  urged  their 
fuit,  the  Ephori  told   them   with    a   fmile,    that 
their  army  was  already  on  its  march  againfl  the 
Perfians. 

AT  the  head  of  thefe  troops  was  Paufanias  :  he 
was  the  fon  of  Cleombrotus,  and  was  conftituted 
general  in  the  room  of  Pliftarchus,  fon  to  Leoni- 
das,  who  was  not  yet  of  age.  Leotychides,  the 

other 
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other  king,  had  been  fent  with  Xanthippus  the  BOOK 
Athenian  to  command  the  Grecian  fleet,  which  V. 
ROW  lay  at  Delos.  Ariftides  joined  Paufanias  S  eft.  2. 
with  eight  thoufand  men  ;  and  the  other  Grecians 
arriving  daily,  the  army  was  found  to  confift  of  a 
hundred  thoufand  men  and  upwards.  The  forces 
of  Mardonius  trebled  that  number:  neverthelefs  the 
Grecians  marched  after  him  into  Bceotia,  and 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cithaeron.  Whilft 
they  lay  here,  an  occafion  offered,  in  which  the 
Athenians  acquired  fignal  honour.  A  detached 
party  of  horfe  of  the  Afiatics  had  infulted  the 
Megarean  quarters.  The  Megareans,  finding 
themfelves  much  galled,  and  fearing  they  mould 
be  overpowered  by  the  weight  of  numbers,  fent 
to  Paufanias  to  alk  a  reinforcement,  a  fervice  in 
which  the  reft  of  the  allies  appeared  not  very 
willing  to  engage,  when  three  hundred  Athenians- 
generoufly  marched  forth,  and  both  repulfed  the 
enemy,  and  flew  Mafiftius  the  leader  of  the  de- 
tachment, a  nobleman  of  diftinguifhed  character, 
highly  in  efteem  both  with  Xerxes  and  the  army. 
The  Perfians  mourned  for  him  with  great  lamen- 
tations. 

THIS  exploit  performed,  the  Grecians  moved 
off  from  Cithasron  towards  Platsege,  to  a  more 
convenient  fituation,  and  took  their  ftation  on  one 
fide  of  the  Afopus,  the  enemy  extending  them- 
felves along  the  other.  It  appears,  that  the  ge- 
nerals of  botH  armies  apprehended  danger  in 
pafling  this  river ;  and  therefore,  agreeably  to  the 
humour  of  thofe  times  when  religion  was  made 
iubfervient  to  political  purpoles,  the  diviners  had 
declared,  that  victory  was  promised  to  thofe  who 
fhould  forbear  to  attack  the  ene;r»y.  Impreffed 
with  this  belief,  the  two  armies  obferved  each 
other  feveral  days  j  and  though  ikirmilhes  were 

frequent, 
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BOOK  frequent,  no  general  engagement  followed.      In 
V.       this  interval  of  time,  dark  treafon  was  brooding  in 

Sect.  2.  the  camp  of  the  allies.  Certain  Athenians  of  the 
beft  and  nobleft  families,  who  had  wafted  their 
fortunes  in  the  war,  and  faw  themfelves  fallen 
from  that  pre-eminence  to  which  they  might  juftlv 
have  pretended  when  Athens  had  her  days  of 
peace,  confpired  to  overturn  the  commonwealth, 
or  if  that  could  not  be  effected,  to  betray  all  into 
^  the  hands  of  the  Perfians.  The  black  defign  was 

difcovered  to  Ariftides  ;  when  this  excellent 
pariot,  apprehending  the  confequences  of  proceed- 
ing with  Itriclnefs  at  this  perilous  juncture,  chofe 
to  let  the  whole  guilt  fall  on  eight  perfons,  and  of 
thofe  to  condemn  two  only  ;  and  even  they  were 
by  connivance  fuffered  to  efcape.  To  the  reft, 
againft  whom  fufpicious  were  entertained,  he  faid, 
'  that  the  enfuing  battle  was  the  tribunal  where 
*  they  were  to  juftify  themfelves,  and  give  evidence, 
'  that  they  had  never  engaged  in  any  counfels  but 
'  what  were  ufeful  to  their  country.'  By  this 
prudent  act  of  diflimulation  the  dangerous  con- 
ipiracy  was  entirely  diffipated. 

THE  two  armies  had  now  remained  within 
fight  of  each  other  eleven  days,  when  Mardonius, 
who  faw  himfelf  threatened  with  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vifions,  refolved  to  pafs  the  Afopus  on  the  morrow, 
and  give  battle  to  the  Grecians.  Paufanias  had 
advice  of  this,  and  of  the  difpofition  of  the  enemy  : 
hetookarefolution  therefore  of  altering  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  army,  by  placing  the  Athenians,  of 
whofe  bravery  and  experience  he  had  the  higheft 
opinion,  in  that  part  where  it  was  likely  the  battle 
would  prefs  molt.  Accordingly  he  made  them  a 
compliment  of  the  poft  of  honour,  the  right 
wing,  which  had  been  always  affigned  to  the 
Spartans,  becaufe  the  oppofite  left  wifcg  was  to 

confifl 
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confid  of  the  Perfians,  adeemed  the  braved  among  BOOK 
the  barbarians,  and  with  whofe  manner  of  fighting      V. 
the  Athenians  were  bed  acquainted.    But  Mardo-  Sect.  2. 
nius,  having  learned  by  report  this  alteration,  fent  a 
meflenger  to  reproach  the  Spartans  with  deferring 
their  pod,  and  at  the  fame  time  changed  likewife 
his   order  of    battle.      Thefe  various  evolutions 
prevented  the  oppofite  armies  from  coming  to  an 
engagement  on  that  day. 

THE  following  night  the  confederate  chiefs,  who 
had  for  fome  time  been  draitened  both  for  water 
and  provifions  in  their  prefent  pod,  as  the  Perfian 
horfe  continually  infeded  all  the  pafles  around 
them,  agreed  to  move  oft'  immediately  to  other 
ground,  didant  about  ten  dades  (between  two  and 
three  miles)  from  the  Afopus.  The  Spartans 
and  Athenians  marched  in  two  columns,  the 
former  along  the  hills,  to  avoid  the  enemies  cavalry, 
the  Athenians  by  the  way  of  the  plain  :  the  red  of 
the  army  obferved  not  any  order,  the  greater  part 
of  them  prefling  on  with  the  utmod  precipitancy 
towards  Platasas.  When  day  appeared,  and  Mar- 
donius  had  intelligence  that  the  Grecian  camp 
was  forfaken,  he  concluded  the  Greeks  were  fled, 
and  commanded  his  forces  to  purfue  them  vigor- 
oufiy.  His  orders  were  readily  obeyed  ;  they 
rulhed  after  the  fuppofed  fugitives,  as  to  certain 
victory,  with  mighty  fhouts  and  an  horrible  bar- 
'barous  noife,  and  foon  came  up  with  the  Lacede- 
monian?, thefe  having  been  delayed  by  the  obdi- 
nate  behaviour  of  one  of  their  commanders,  who 
at  fird  refuied  to  obferve  the  orders  of  Pauf«mias, 
as  bringing  on  Spartans  the  diihonourable  impu- 
tation of  fleeing  before  the  enemy.  The  Lacede- 
monians had  only  the  Tegeans  with  them.  In  this 
dldrefs,  Paufanias  fent  oiF  a  meflenger  to  the 
Athenians,  to  defire  they  would  haden  to  his 

affidance : 
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BOOK  affiftance  :  but  they  had  already  joined  battle  with 
V.  the  Greeks  in  Mardonius'  army,  of  whom  the 

Sect.  2.  Boeotians  efpecially  charged  the  Athenians  with 
exceffive  fury,  fo  that  Ariftides  was  engaged  in  a 
fharp  and  doubtful  conflict.  However  Paufanias 
received  the  barbarians  in  good  order,  by  the 
help  of  which  he  obtained  infinite  advantage  over 
them,  their  tumultuous  numbers  availing  little 
againft  the  cool  and  regular  defence  of  the  Lace- 
demonian line.  The  battle  however  continued  to 
rage,  until  Mardonius  fell.  As  foon  as  he  was 
flain,  and  the  chofen  men  about  him  had  fallen, 
the  whole  army  difbanded  and  fled  towards  their 
camp.  And  here  began  a  fierce  combat  ;  for  the 
Afiatics  had  encompafled  themfelves  with  fortifica- 
tions of  wood,  through  which  the  Lacedemonians, 
ill  experienced  in  the  art  of  fieges,  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  force  their  paflage,  when  the  Athenians 
arrived,  after  defeating  their  part  of  the  enemy* 
and  attacked  the  works  with  fuch  fpirit,  that  in  a 
fhort  time  the  camp  was  flormed,  and  a  prodigious 
Daughter  enfued.  Of  this  great  multitude  none 
efcaped  the  fword,  excepting  forty  thoufand  that 
made  good  their  retreat  with  Artabazus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  confufion,  and  about  three 
thoufand  taken  prifoners.  What  is  not  lefs  fur- 
prifing,  on  the  Grecian  fide  there  fell  only  thirteen 
hundred  and  fixty.  Amongfl  thefe  was  the 
Ariftodemus  we  mentioned  already  :  he  had  de- 
termined to  wipe  off"  the  blemifh  of  the  day  of 
Thermopylae,  and  ruihing  in  among  the  thickeft 
of  the  enemy,  fell  at  lad,  amidft  heaps  of  barba- 
rians flain  by  his  hand.  The  judgment  given  by 
Sparta  on  this  occafion  deferves  notice.  They 
refufed  to  Ariftodemus  the  honours  they  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  reft  of  their  countrymen  who 
had  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  becaufe  he  fought 

to 
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to  die,  defpair  was  his  motive.     Of  another  Spar-  BOOK 
tan  alfo  honourable  mention  is  made  :  his  name     V. 
Callicratides.     He  was  mortally  wounded  with  an  Sect.  2. 
arrow  before  the  engagement  began,  and  as  they 
were  bearing  him  off,  '  Hard  fate,'  {aid  he,  turn- 
ing him  about  to  one  of  his  fellow  foldiers,  4  not 
*  that  I  die  for  Greece,  but  that  I  die  before  I 
'  have  performed  any  thing  worthy  of  myfelf  and 
'  of  my  zeal  for  my  country  ! 

ARTABAZUS,  to  whofe  conduct  it  was  owing 
that  any  relicks  of  this  mighty  hoft  were  preferv- 
ed,  was  a  noble  Perfian,  an  upright,  fenfible, 
brave  man,  who  had  earneftly  endeavoured  to 
difiuade  Mardonius  from  hazarding  a  decifive 
engagement.  *  There  was,*  he  told  him,  c  a  much 
'  furer  way  of  fubduing  the  Grecians  than  by 
'  force  of  arms,  by  corrupting  their  chief  leaders, 
4  and  dividing  them  one  againft  the  other.'  Hap- 
pily for  Greece,  the  pride  of  Mardonius  would  not 
fuller  him  to  (loop  to  thefe  arts  of  fubtilty  :  the 
vain  general  promifed  himfelf,  that  all  muft  yield 
to  his  fuper-eminence  of  power,  and  that  he  could 
not  fail  of  returning  foon  with  glory  and  conqueit 
to  Afia.  Artabazus  judged  with  what  fuccefs  thefe 
hopes  would  be  attended,  and  had  formed  the  re- 
folution  to  fave  from  deitru&ion  as  much  of  the 
army  as  he  could.  Neverthelefs,  on  the  day  of 
battle  no  man  fought  better,  as  long  as  the  fate  of 
it  was  doubtful ;  bi^t  as  foon  as  he  faw  the  icale 
turn,  and  Mardonius  fall,  he  fled  with  forty  thou- 
fand  men,  and  reached  the  Hellefpont  with  fo 
much  diligence  as  to  outftrip  the  news  of  the  Gre- 
cian victory. 

AND  yet,  what  would  fcarcely  be  fuppofed 
poffible,  this  very  fuccefs  of  the  allied  army  had 
well  nigh  proved  more  fatal  to  Greece,  than  all 
the  dreaded  power  of  Xerxes.  It  was  the  cuttotrt 
of  thefe  people,  after  a  victory,  to  affign  the  prize 
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B  o  o  K  of  valour,  with  the  right  of  erecting  a  trophy,  to 
V.  thofe  who  had  fought  beii.  The  Athenians  claim- 
Sect.  2.  ed  this  honour,  and  the  Spartans  alfo  claimed  it. 
The  jealoufy  fubfifting  between  thefe  two  ftates 
iharpened  the  difpute,  which  they  were  on  the 
point  of  deciding  by  arms,  when  fome  of  the  con- 
federate chiefs  propofed,  that  both  parties  mould 
wave  their  pretenfions  in  favour  of  the  Platasans, 
that  intrepid  people,  whofe  power  was  of  too  lit- 
tle moment  to  excite  envy,  and  \vho  had  deferved 
fo  well  from  their  country.  To  this  happy  expe- 
dient all  aflenting,  fourfcore  talents,  out  of  the 
immenfe  booty  taken,  were  fet  apart  for  the  Pla- 
tans to  rebuild  their  city  and  the  temples  of  their 
gods.  Ariftides  added,  *  that  they  mould  erect 
'  an  altar  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer  ;  that  a  folemn 
c  feftival  and  games  facred  to  liberty  fnould  be  ce- 
6  lebrated  every  fifth  year  at  Plat^se  ;  that  a  gene- 
c  ral  levy  fhould  be  made  throughout  Greece  to 

*  carry  on   the  war  againft  the  barbarians ;  and 
4  that  the  Platceans  fhould  be  exempt  from  all  mi- 
'  Htary  fervice,  to  the  end  that  they  might  devote 

*  their  whole  time  to  the  oblation  of  prayers  and 
4  facrinces  for  the  fafety  and  weal  of  Greece.* 

BESIDES  this  monument  of  the  piety  and  love  of 
liberty  of  the  Grecian  people,  an  annual  folemnity 
was  at  the  fame  time  hiitituted  in  memory  of 
thofe  who  were  fiain,  the  observation  of  which  the 
Flatsear.s  took  upon  themfelves.  On  the  yearly  re- 
turn of  this  memorable  day  for  Greece,  the  whole 
people  of  Platsa;  marched  in  procefiion  to  t'le 
tombs  of  the  brave  men  that  died  there  for  their 
couiitry.  The  procefiion  began  at  the  firlr.  dawn  of 
day,  and  was  opened  by  a  trumpet  founding  as  to 
batile  ri  hen  appeared  fevcral  chariots,  filled  \\  irh 
garlands  and  myrtle  branches.  Next,  a  black  b  .1!, 
deftined  for  the  facvince.  After  this,  a  number  of 
young  incn,  frccbt,rns  bearing  the  u'ual  libation?  ; 

for 
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for  nojlave  was  permitted  to  affift  at  a  folemnity  BOOK 
inftituted  to  do  honour  to  the  martyrs  of  liberty.  V. 
Lad  of  all  marched  the  chief  magillrate  of  Pla-  Seft.  'i» 
taise,  cloathed  with  a  purple  robe-,  and  givt  with 
a  fword,  which  on  that  day  alone  he  was  permit- 
ted to  wear.  To  him  it  belonged  to  perform  the 
facred  rites  :  he  was  to  wafh  the  pillars  that  fup- 
ported  the  monuments,  and  to  rub  them  with 
fweet  ointments  :  he  was  then  to  kill  the  vi£tim, 
and  having  made  his  fupplicatious  to  the  gods,  in 
conclufion  it  was  his  duty  to  pour  forth  a  libation 
of  wine  to  thofe  vindicators  of  their  country,  with 
thefe  words,  f  I  offer  this  bowl  to  thofe  valiant 
'  men  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  liberty  of 
'  Greece.'  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  even  to  his 
time  this  remarkable  folemnity  was  retained.  The 
Athenian  people  likewife  ordered,  that  panegyrics 
mould  be  pronounced  every  year  in  honour  of  the 
fame  patriots,  by  orators  fpecially  appointed  for 
the  occafion. 

THE  next  concern  of  the  Grecians  was  to  punifh 
thofe  traitors  to  the  caufe  of  liberty,  who  had  ta- 
ken part  with  the  Perfians.  Bceotia,  of  which 
Thebes  was  the  chief  city,  had,  as  we  have  faid, 
been  extremely  aftive,  as  well  as  early,  in  the  de- 
fection. Immediately  then  after  the  victory  at 
Platseas,  Paufanias  marched  his  army  to  Thebes, 
and  laid  fiege  to  it.  The  Thebans  foon  capitulat- 
ed, and  delivered  up  the  heads  of  the  Perfian  fac- 
tion to  Paufanias,  who  put  them  to  death.  The 
Grecians  had  the  wifdom  to  content  themfelve^ 
with  this.  A  feverer  enquiry  againft  all  the  guilty 
might  have  proved  the  means  of  involving  Greece 
in  a  dangerous  domeflic  war,  and  of  confirming 
in  foreign  engagements  thole  dates,  which  were 
now  rather  to  be  brought  back  to  the  interefh  and 
defence  of  their  common  country. 

Z     2 
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BOOK  THE  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Platsese  was 
V.  fought  was  rendered  further  memorable  by  a  fe- 

Seft.  2.  cond  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  at  Mycale  in 
Ionia.  Their  fleet,  as  we  have  faid,  layatDelos, 
under  the  command  of  Leotychides  and  Xanthip- 
pus.  Whilft  they  were  there,  deputies  arrived 
from  Samos,  befeeching  them  to  free  the  Afiatic 
Greeks  from  the  yoke  of  Perfia,  and  engaging  to 
revolt,  as  foon  as  their  fleet  fhould  appear  on  the 
Ionian  coafl.  Induced  by  thefe  promifes,  the  ad- 
mirals bore  away  for  Afia.  Xerxes  bad  left  there 
an  army  of  fixty  thoufand  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Tigranes ;  and  there  was  befides  a  pow- 
erful fleet,  cruifmg  between  the  ifland  Samos  and 
the  promontory  Mycale.  But  the  Perfians  knew 
too  well  how  dreadful  the  Greeks  were  in  naval 
combat,  to  wait  their  approach  :  foon  as  they 
were  apprifed  of  their  purpofe,  they  drew  all  their 
fhips  to  more  under  the  protection  of  the  land- 
forces,  and  furrounded  them  with  flrong  palifa- 
does  and  deep  entrenchments.  When  the  allies 
found  this,  they  determined  to  make  to  the  conti- 
nent, and  attack  the  enemy.  This  was  an  ha- 
zardous attempt.  A  numerous  army  lined  the 
coaft ;  and  though  Leotychides  had  the  precau- 
tion to  fend  heralds  along  the  more,  to  addrefs 
the  lonians  in  the  Grecian  language,  and  to  in- 
vite them  to  aflift  the  confederates,  yet  was  it  to 
be  feared  their  faith  would  follow  the  fate  of  the 
battle.  Neverthelefs,  in  contempt  of  a'i  danger, 
they  prepared  to  land  ;  and  for  fome  time  the 
Perfians  made  gallant  oppofiticn  :  but  at  length 
borne  down  by  the  vigor  of  this  intrepid  enemy, 
they  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  were  followed 
by  the  Greeks  into  their  very  entrenchments. 
The  fequel  may  be  eafily  conceived.  None  efcap- 
ed  the  iword,  but  inch  as  confulted  their  fafety  by 
flighr ;  and  of  thefe  alfo  great  numbers  fell  by  the 

hands 
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hands  of  the  lonians,  who  rofe  on  them   every  BOOK 
where  as  they  fled.     The  Perfian  camp  and  fleet      V. 
were  taken,  let  on  fire  by  the  Greeks,  and  deftroy-  Seft.  2. 
ed  entirely.   When  news  of  thefe  difafters  reached 
Xerxes,    he   retired    precipitately    from    Sardis, 
where  he  had  remained  to  this  time,  and  removed 
to  Ecbatane  in  Media. 

THE  reader  will  paufe  with  us  for  a  moment  to 
obferve,  how  fudden  are  the  revolutions  of  the 
greateft  empires,  and  to  reflect  on  the  caufe  of 
that  wonderous  change  we  have  now  in  our  view. 
Eighteen  months  before,  did  Xerxes  inarch  into 
Greece  with  all  the  kings  of  Afia  in  his  train,  and 
upwards  of  two  millions  of  men  in  arms.  Two 
little  dates  only  were  there  to  oppofe  him.  And 
yet,  fuch  is  the  fuperior  flrength  of  \vifdom  and  vir- 
tue againft  pride,  rafhnefs,  and  effeminacy — this 
mighty  man  is  worded  in  every  place,  at  Thermo- 
pylae, at  Artemifium,  at  Salamis,  at  Platascs,  at 
Mycale.  His  evil  genius  purfues  him  incefiantly  j 
and  all  the  fruit  he  reaps  from  this  pompous  expe- 
dition is  the  mortification  of  having  given  glory, 
and  wealth,  and  greatnefs  to  the  people  for  whom 
he  had  prepared  deftru&ion.  As  for  the  Greci- 
ans, they  were  at  tins  point  of  time,  we  might 
venture  to  fay,  the  greateft  people  that  ever  ex- 
ifted.  Not  only  they  were  brave — they  were  hu- 
mane, generous,  conipafFionate :  it  was  not  a  bru- 
tal courage  that  led  them  on  ;  and  thofe  very 
Athenians,  who  faved  Greece  at  Salamis,  might 
have  been  feen,  fome  few  days  before,  indulging 
all  the  foft  tenderneffes  of  domeftic  life,  and  melt- 
ing amidft  the  embraces  of  their  parents,  their 
wives,  their  children.  It  was  this  very  excellence 
of  mind,  it  was  this  force  of  virtuous  fentiments, 
that  gave  them  (Irength  for  battle  :  they  were  con- 
tending for  a  country  made  dear  to  them  by  all 
jhe  tendered  habitudes  and  mod  interefting  con- 

nedions 
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BOOK  ne&ions ;  they  were  vindicating  the  honour,  the 

V.      liberty,  the  life  of  all  they  loved,  againft  the  cru- 

Sed.  2.  elty  and  favage  luft  of  outrageous  barbarians.     It 

was  a  glorious  caufe,  and  juft  heaven  prospered  it 

accordingly  ! 

THE  two  illuftrious  adlions  of  Plataese  and  My- 
cale happened,  as  we  have  mentioned,  on  the  fame 
day,  the  firft  in  the  morning,  the  latter  in  the  af- 
ternoon :  yet  hiftorians  agree,  that  the  Grecians 
at  Mycale,  before  they  went  to  battle,  received 
from  Leotychides  the  important  intelligence  of 
their  countrymen's  fuccefs  at  Platacse,  diftant  from 
them  not  lefs  than  two  hundred  miles.  But  this 
was  undoubtedly  no  other  than  the  artifice  of  the 
Spartan  king,  who  obferving  his  foldiers  poffefled 
with  anxious  apprehenfions  for  the  fate  of  the  land 
army,  contrived  to-roufe  them  from  their  de- 
jection by  caufing  thefe  joyous  tidings  to  be  fpread 
among  them.  When  the  report  was  confirmed, 
it  is  not  ftrange  that  its  fwift  propagation  mould 
be  efteemed  miraculous. 

THE  Greeks,  after  their  fuccefs  at  Mycale,  pro- 
pofed  to  fail  immediately  to  the  ftreights  of  the 
Hellefpont,  in  order  to  demolim  what  had  remain- 
ed of  the  bridge  Xerxes  had  built  there  :  but  find- 
ing that,  either  by  force  of  weather,  or  the  plun- 
dering of  the  neighbouring  people,  even  the  ruins 
of  it  had  been  fwept  away,  the  Lacedemonians 
and  the  reft  of  the  Peloponnefians  returned  home. 
The  Athenians  had  other  views  :  they  paffed  over 
to  the  Cherfonefus,  and  laid  fiege  to  Seftos.  Seftos 
was  the  principal  city  of  the  Cherfonefus,  a  place  of 
confiderable  ftrength,  and  defended  by  a  nume- 
rous garrifon  under  the  command  of  Artayftes, 
a  Perfian.  This  man  had  made  an  infamous  ufe 
of  his  power  :  liis  manners  were  dhTolute,  and  his 
government  cruel  and  oppreffive.  The  Grecians 
efpecially  he  hud  treated  with  great  barbarity ;  and 

now 
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now  fearing  the  punifhment  he  was  confcious  of  B  o  o  K 
meriting,  he  determined  to  defend  himfelf  to  the  V. 
utmoft  extremity.  At  length,  when  it  was  found  Sect.  2. 
impoffible  to  fave  the  city,  the  governor  and  his 
garrilbn  fled  out  of  it.  But  the  time  of  vengeance 
was  come.  Moft  of  the  garriibn  were  intercepted 
by  the  Thracians,  who  facrificed  the  officers  to 
their  gods,  and  put  the  reft  to  the  fvvord.  Ar- 
tay&es  and  his  fon  fell  into  the  hands  of  fome 
Athenian  horfemen,  by  whom  they  were  earned 
back  to  Xanthippus  at  Seftos,  and  there,  not- 
withft  anding  the  large  offers  he  made  to  obtain  his 
life,  the  Perfian  expiated  nis  cruelties  by  a 
cruel  death,  being  impaled  alive  by  the  command 
of  Xanthippus,  while  his  ion  was  ftoned  before 
his  eyes.* 

THIS  done,  the  Athenians,  laden  with  immenfe 
treafure,  returned  in  triumph  to  Greece. 

f  Here  Herodotus  ends  his  hiitory  of  the  Grecian  affairs. 
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and  peace  now  fucceeded  to  the  B  o  d  K 
horrors  which  had  defolated  Greece.     The      VI. 
city  of  Athens  particularly  began  to  rife  from  its  Sect.  i. 
ruins  in  far  greater  fplendor,  than  it  had  ever  Bef.  CbrUt 
known  before  its    deftruftion.     The   Athenians     478. 
found  themfelves  enriched  with  the  Perfian  fpoils, 
and  determined  to  omit  nothing  which  might  con- 
duce to  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  their  new  city. 
It  was  the  advice  of  Themiftocles,  who  paflionate 
for  the  glory  of  his  country,  perfuaded  the  people 
to  take  in  a  wider  circuit  of  ground,  and  to  raife 
walls  of  ftrength  fufficient  to  fecure  them  againfl 
future  invaders.     The  Spartans  had  always  beheld 
the  profperity  of  Athens  with  an  eye  of  jeaioufy 
and  diflike  :  it  is  eafy  therefore  to  judge,  how 
much  this  her  encreafe  of  power  affected  them. 
*  To  what  might  not  this  rival  city  afpire,  if  en- 
>re;ed  and  fortified,  which  even  in  ruins  was 

«  able 
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BOOK*  able  to  exhibit  fuch  wonders  of  activity  ?'     Em- 
Vi.      bafladors  were  fent  immediately  to  put  a  flop  to 

Seel.  i.  the  daring  attempt,  with  pretences  the  moft 
plaufible  and  infmuating  :  they  were  to  urge  the 
concern  that  Sparta  felt  for  the  common  profpe- 
rity ;  to  (late  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
Athenians  themfelves,  mould  the  Perfians  ever 
become  poffeffed  of  a  place  of  ilrength  in  the  midfl 
of  Attica.  Little  regard  being  paid  to  thefe 
friendly  remonflrances,  they  threw  off  the  mafk  at 
length,  and  in  the  tone  of  mafters  peremptorily 
forbad  this  fpirited  people,  who  had  fo  nobly  ad- 
ventured all  in  the  caufe  of  liberty,  to  carry  on 
their  walls,  under  pain  of  the  difpleafure  of 
Sparta. 

THEMISTCCLES  was  a  wife  flatefman :  he  pre- 
vailed on  his  countrymen  to  fmother  their  refent- 
ment,  and  to  anfwer  the  arrogant  embaffy  with 
gen'lenefs.  They  replied,  '  that  perfons  mould 

*  be  deputed  to  Sparta,  to  remove  whatever  um- 
'  bragc  they  might  have  taken  at  the  conduct  of 

*  the  Athenian  people.*     This  hazardous  commif- 
fion  Themiflocles  offered  to  execute  ;  and  accord- 
ingly being  fent  in  conjunction  with  two  others, 
in  a  few  days  he  arrived  at  Sparta:  but  he  had 
artfully  left  his  collegues  on  the  road;  fo  that, 
when  called  to  fpeak,  he  declined  it,  on  pretence 
of  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  other  embafiadors. 
Jn  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians  wrought  incef- 
fantly  to  complete  their  walls,  excufmg   neither 
years  nor  Ration  from  the  important  fervice.    The 
Spartans   had  notice  of  their   proceedings,  and 
complained  to  Themiflocles,  who  with  an  air  of 
fjiicerity  denied  the  charge,  defiring,  if  they  had 
any  fufpicions,  that  trufly  perfons  mould  be  fent 
uireclly,  to  infpeft  the  walls,  and  make  report. 
Underhand  he  had  given  directions,  that  the  Spar- 
tan commiflioners  (hould  be  detained  till  proper 

notice. 
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notice.     And  now,  being  afiured  that  the  walls  Bo^  OK 
were  in  a  condition  of  defence,  and  his  collegues      ^ 
being  come,  he  demanded  an  audience,  at  which  Seel.  2. 
he  delivered  hi*  orders  with  a  noble  (ir^nefs. 
*  It  was  true,'  he  told  them,  *  Athens  was  now 
a  walled  city,  of  ability  to  bid  defiance  to  her 
enemies.     He  himfelf  had  been  the  advifer  of 
this  meafure,  and  he  gloried  in  it,  as  the  means 
of  advancing  the  profperity  of  his  country.     It 
was  unworty  of  bparta  to  envy  the  aggrandife- 
ment  of  a   (late,   to    whicn  Greece  owed  her 
liberties.     If  they  attempted,  in  his  perfon  and 
that   of    his   collegues,    to    violate  the  facred 
character  of  embafladors,   their  own   minifters 
then  at  Athens  muft  anfwer  for  the  perfidy.' 
Whether   through   fear  or  ihame,    the  Spartans 
diffembled,  and  Themiftocles  with  his  collegues 
was  difmifled  without,  injury. 

THE  fecurity  of  Athens  was  provided  for  by 
land  :  the  next  Care  of  Themiftocles  was  to  defend 
her  againft  naval  invafion.  For  this  purpofe  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  completing  of  the  Piraeus, 
that  famed  port,  which  from  his  exertions  acquired 
every  requifite  either  for  conveniency  or  fafety. 
Its  triple  balbn  was  cleared  to  a  capacity  of  receiv- 
ing numerous  fleets.  On  more  were  places  ac- 
commodated for  all  the  various  arts,  which  a 
maritime  power  renders  neceflary.  The  dock  and 
arfenal  were  furrounded  with  walls  forty  cubits  in 
height,  and  fo  wide,  that  two  chariots  might  drive 
on  them  abreait ;  the  walls  built  of  fquare  ftones, 
bound  together  by  bars  of  iron  and  molten  lead. 
It  is  faid,  that  the  Spartans  would  have  oppofed 
this  magnificent  undertaking,  but  that,  through 
the  artifice  of  Themiltocles,  they  were  again 
deceived. 

IT 
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BOOK  IT  was  about  this  time,  whilft  the  Pirsean 
VI.  harbour  was  receiving  its  improvements,  that 

Sed.  i.  Themiftocles  devifed  a  project,  which,  if  it  did 
no  honour  to  his  uprightnefs,  argued  at  lead  a 
deep  political  fubtilty.  In  an  oration  to  the  people 
he  intimated,  '  that  he  had  a  defign^  to  which  if 
'  they  would  confent,  he  would  be  anfwerable 
'  for  the  execution  ;  but  that  it  was  not  of  a 
'  nature  to  be  communicated  to  a  public  aflembly.' 
He  was  ordered  to  confer  with  Ariftides,  whofe 
report  was,  '  that  nothing  indeed  could  be 

*  more  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  than 

*  the  propofal  of  Themiftocles,  but  that  at  the 
4  fame  time  it  was  extremely  unjuft  :'  on  which 
the  whole  affembly  without  farther  debate  unani- 
moufly    rejected    the   fcheme,    and    commanded 
Themiflocles  to   think  no  more  of  it.      He  had 
purpofed  to  burn  the  Pelonnefian  fleets  then  at 
Gythiurn,  by  which  ftroke  the  maritime  power  of 
Greece  muft  have  remained  indifputably  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians.     The  reader  will  obferve, 
this  was  not  the  vote  of  a  chofen  number  of  grave 
fenators  ;  it  was  the  vote  of  a  mixed  multitude, 
of  feveral  thoufands  of  perfons  of  all  conditions ; 
and  yet  with  one  voice  was  the  glorious  refblution 
'pafled.      The    annals    of  mankind  can   fcarcely 
furnifh  a  fimilar  inftance  of  a  whole  people,  re- 
fufing  to  purchafe  empire  itfelf  at  the  expence  of 
virtue. 

IN  the  excellence  of  character  manifefted  by  the 
Athenians  at  this  juncture  may  not  improbably  be 
found  the  motive,  that  induced  Ariftides  to  propofe 
a  law  directly  contradictory  to  his  former  princip'es 
of  government.  He  had  always  ftrenuoufly  op- 
pofed  the  power  of  the  people.  Nevertheless, 
mortly  after  the  return  to  Attica,  he  preferred  and 
carried  a  decree,  '  that  the  admiffion  to  magiflracy 

'  fhould 
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*  fhould  be  open  to  all  Athenians  of  what  condition  BOOK 
'  foever.'       The    illudrious    patriot    may    have      VI. 
thought,  too  much  confidence  could  not  be  placed  Sect.    i. 
in  thofe  citizens,  who  though  poor  in  the  advan- 
tages of  fortune,  had  (hewn  fuch  a  noble  example 
of  difmtereftednefs.     Hiftorians  obferve  further, 
that  the  people,  fuch  was  their  moderation  in  that 
golden  age  of  their  virtue,  made  not  any  ufe  of 
the  new   privileges  conceded  to  them  :    content 
with  the  right  of  pretending  to  the  firft  dignities, 
they  modeftly  confined   themfelves  to  the  lower 
offices  of  the  flate,  leaving  the  more  important 
places  to  be  filled  by  thofe  of  eminent  birth. 

ALTHOUGH  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Spartans 
knew  any  thing  of  the  advice  T  hemiftocles  had 
offered  with  refpecl:  to  the  mips  at  Gythium,  other 
reafons  were  not  wanting  to  urge  them  on  to  the 
ruin  of  this  great  man.  Befides  his  behaviour 
during  the  embafly  to  Sparta,  he  had  done  them 
another  injury  which  their  pride  could  not  forgive. 
After  the  battle  at  Platsese,  in  a  general  aflembly 
of  the  Grecian  dates  they  had  moved,  '  that  as 
'  many  of  the  Amphi&yones  as  had  confederated 
'  with  Perfia  mould  be  diverted  of  their  privileges.' 
A  fpecious  propofal !  but  there  were  deep  defigns 
concealed  under  it.  Some  of  the  mod  confidera- 
ble  of  the  Amphietyonic  nations  had  unhappily 
entangled  themfelves  in  the  Perfian  league,  fo 
that  in  fa&  no  date  of  any  figure  was  out  of  the 
reach  of  this  condemnation,  Sparta,  and  Athens 
excepted  ;  the  other  members,  of  which  this 
great  council  was  to  be  compofed,  if  fuch  a 
refolution  took  effVcl:,  were  petty  cantons,  for  the 
mod  part  under  Spartan  influence.  This  confe- 
quence  did  not  efcape  the  penetration  of  The- 
midocles,  by  whofe  intcrpofition  the  project  mif- 
carried.  On  thefe  accounts  had  the  Laceden-o- 

nians 
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BOOK  nians  marked  him  out  for  definition :  we  fliall 
VI.     fee  anon  how  fatally  they  fucceeded. 

Sect,    i.      HITHERTO  the  Grecians  had  been  employed  in 

Bef.chrift  repairing  the  wade  which  the  barbarians  had 
made  :  they  now  refumed  the  thoughts  of  war, 
by  fending  off  the  combined  fleet  to  the  Afiatic 
coa*t,to  allure  the  liberties  and  independency  of  the 
Grecian  cities  in  thofe  parts.  Paufanias  the 
Spartan  had  the  fupreme  command  :  Arittides  and 
Canon  were  the  Athenian  admirals.  They  began 
their  operations  by  fetiing  free  feveral  of  the  cities 
of  Cyprus,  which  the  Perfian  held  ;  thence 
failing  to  Bvzantium,  a  place  ftrong  and  well 
garrifoned,  tiiey  reduced  it,  making  a  confiderable 
number  of  [ riforiers.  Prornifmg  as  thefe  begin- 
nings wer,-,  here  was  the  end  of  Paufanias'  glory. 

Bef.  Chrlft  Profperity  had  undone  him  ;  he  was  become  vain 
476.  and  infolent ;  he  had  even  conceived  the  defign  of 
betraying  Greece  to  the  Perfians,  in  which  view 
he  had,  by  means  of  fome  prilbners  taken  at 
Byzantium,  entered  into  a  negotiation  with 
Xerxes,  who  ftipubted  to  beftow  his  daughter 
on  him  in  marriage,  and  to  advance  him  to  the 
higheft  dignities 

THAT  the  victor  of  -Platan  fliould  be  induced 
to  aft  the  part  of  a  traitor  to  his  country,  is  in- 
deed a  melancholy  proof  of  the  frailty  of  human 
virtue:  but  the  c.iufe  of  this  perverfion  muft  be 
fought  for  in  the  rich  plunder,  of  which  that  very 
victory  made  him  poffeffor.  Till  that  time, 
plainnefs  of  manners  and  integrity  of  heart  was 
the  character  of  Paufanias.  But  after  the  day  of 
Plataess,  when  he  found  himfelf  advanced  in 
wealth  as  well  as  gl^ry,  and  numbered  among  the 
firfl  men  of  Greece,  he  began  to  entertain  afpiring 
thoughts,  and  to  hare  the  fimplicity  and  humilia- 
tion of  the  Spartan  life.  The  new  honours  with 

which 
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which  he  was  adorned,  together  with  the  fuccefs  BOOK. 
that  followed  his  arms  in  the  prefent  expedition,      VI. 
contributed  not  a  little  to  haften  the  ruin  of  this  Seit.  i. 
ambitious  man.     The  officers  of  the  allies  foon 
perceived,   that   his   deportment  was  no    longer 
what  it  had  been  ;   that  he  affected  much  pomp 
and  luxurious  magnificence  ;  and  carried  himfelf 
towards  all  that  approached  him  with  intolerable 
haughtinefs.     And  though  his  treafonable  prac- 
tices were  little  more  than  fufpecled,  yet  did  this 
contumelious  demeanour  fettle  them  in  a  purpofe 
of    renouncing  all  obedience  to  Sparta.      They 
applied  to  Ariitides,  whom  they  preffed  to  accept  ref.Chrift 
of  the  command   of  the   confederate  fleet :    but     475- 
that  wife  Athenian  refufing  to  hazard  the  honour 
of  his  country  until  by  fome  overt  a£l  they  had 
put  their  fmcerity  out  cf  queftion,  fome  of  the 
confederates  ran  foul  of  Paufanias'  galley,  and 
when  he  threatened  to  chaftife  them,  made  anfwer, 

*  that  his  mod  prudent  method  was  to  retire  ;  and 

*  that  he  might  thank  fortune  for  her  favours  at 
4  Platssas,  the   remembrance  of  which  alone  re- 
'  {trained  them  from  mewing  a  quicker  fenfe  of 
4  the    ill    treatment   they    had    received   at   his 

*  hands.1 

IN  this  manner  was  the  fuperintendency  ofscf  Cfcr'ft 
Greece  transferred  to  the  Athenian  people.  And  474- 
as  it  was  pride  and  arrogance  that  threw  Sparta 
out  of  the  feat  of  power,  fo,  fay  hiftorians,  was 
it  the  juftice  of  Ariftides,  and  the  candour  and 
affability  of  Cimon,  that  endeared  the  Athenian 
government  to  all  the  confederates.  Indeed  tne 
aflbciated  Greeks  gave  a  Hill  more  convincing, 
proof  of  their  high  efteein  for  the  abilities  and 
juft  adminiftration  of  Ariftides,  when  they  confti- 
tuted  him,  prefently  after,  their  folecommifnoner, 
•with  full  powers  to  tax  every  one  of  their  itates  in. 

ubar 
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BOOK  what  proportion  of  (hips  and  money  he  ihould  judge 
VI.     proper,  for  carrying  on  the  war  againfl  the  Perfians. 

Seft.  i .  This  delicate  truft  he  adminiftred  with  that  ftrict 
fidelity,  that  in  all  the  cities  and  iflands,  through 
which  he  pafled  in  order  to  furvey  and  value,  he 
was  received  with  acclamations,  and  at  his  depar- 
ture purfued  with  bleflings  ;  and  a  tax,  the  firft  of 
the  kind  ever  known  in  Greece,  was  collected 
with  the  greateft  eafe,  and  paid  with  the  utmoft 
cheaifulnefs,  fo  as  to  be  diftinguifhed  in  hiftory 
by  the  remarkable  title  of  the  happy  lot  of  Greece. 
The  aiTcflment  fixed  by  Ariftides  was  of  four 
hundred  and  fixty  talents,  and  the  money  was  to 
be  depofited  at  Delos.  Fortunate  Athens,  had 
me  never  forgotten  thofe  gentler  arts  of  upright- 
nefs  and  clemency,  which  alone  are  the  fecurity 
of  governors,  and  render  empire  amiable  ! 

THE  temper  of  the  Spartans  was  ill  accommo- 
dated to  bear  with  patience  this  diminution  of 
honour.  At  firft  they  talked  of  aflerting  their 
fuperiority  by  force  of  arms,  and  probably  would 
have  declared  war  againft  the  Athenians,  had  not 
Hetaemoridas  one  of  their  fenators,  a  perfon  in 
high  repute  for  wifdom  and  integrity,  dtffuaded 
them  from  fo  ruinous  an  attempt,  calling  to  their 
remembrance  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  which  forbad 
all  pretenfions  to  an  empire,  not  to  be  fupported 
without  hazarding  the  virtue  and  fober  manners 
of  the  Lacedemonian  people.  Paufanias  however 
was  brought  to  his  trial  for  a  behaviour  fo  dero- 
gatory to  the  honour  of  his  country  :  but  he 
efcaped  punifhment  as  yet,  being  acquitted  for 
want  of  luch  proof  as  the  laws  of  Sparta  required. 
His  bufy  fpirit  not  fuffering  him  to  reft,  he  returned 
to  the  fea-coaft,  though  without  any  authority 
from  the  ftate,  where  he  continued  to  carry  on  a 
correfpondence  with  Aitabazus,  governor  of  the 

maritime 
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maritime  parts  of  Alia  Minor,  who  had  orders  B  o  o  K 
from  Xerxes  to  concert  meafures  with  him.  But  VI. 
his  intrigues  being  traverfed  by  the  Athenian  Seel,  2. 
generals,  and  the  Ephori  commanding  him  home 
to  anfwer  to  certain  new  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, he  was  obliged  a  fecond  time  to  leave  Alia. 
His  trial  neverthelefs  had  a  favourable  iffue  ;  and 
notwithflanding  the  many  charges  preferred 
againft  him,  particularly  one  for  having  en- 
couraged the  Helotas  to  revolt,  he  obtained  his 
acquittal.  The  judges,  it  has  been  faid,  were 
willing  to  foften  the  feverity  of  the  laws  in  behalf 
of  a  perfon  of  royal  blood,  who  was  guardian  to 
their  king,  and  had  formerly  deferved  fo  well  of 
Sparta.  But  as  gratitude  and  lenity  were  not  the 
charafteridic  virtues  of  Spartan  judges,  it  feems 
more  reafonable  to  conjecture,  that  they  a&ed 
from  political  motives  with  refped  to  Paufanias,  . 
whom  his  connexions  and  numerous  dependants 
rendered  formidable.  He  had  engaged  the  flaves 
to  aflift  him  ;  and  thofe  fons  ofdefpair,  headed  by 
a  man  like  him,  might  probably  have  fhaken  the 
Spartan  flate  :  therefore  was  it  judged  expedient 
to  deal  mildly  with  him.  It  is  certain  that,  about 
the  very  time  when  he  was  fuftered  to  efcape, 
feveral  of  the  mod  warlike  of  the  Helots  were  for 
fome  undivulged  guilt  cruelly  put  to  death,  even 
in  the  fancluary  where  they  had  taken  refuge. 
However,  the  lenity  (hewn  to  Paufanias  did  not 
infpire  him  with  better  fentiments.  Steady  to  his 
wicked  project,  he  contived  means  to  tranfmit 
fundry  letters  to  Artabazus,  and  among  the  reft, 
truftedhisdifpatchestoone  Argilius,acreatureofhis 
own,  and  ftrongly  attached  to  him.  An  ill-boding 
fufpicion  difturbed  the  bread  of  this  man,  becaule 
he  had  obferved,  that  of  all  the  courkrs  lately 
employed  by  Paufanias  not  one  had  returned  :  to 
VQL.  I.  A  a  Lusty 
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BOOK  fatisfy  his  apprehenfions  therefore,  he  opened  the 
VI.     letters,  in  which  he  found  a  charge  to  Artabazus 

Sect.  2-  to  put  him  to  death,  in  like  manner  as  he  had 
fecured    the    fecrecy    of    the    other    meflfengers. 
Affrighted   at  this,    and  exafperated   againft    his 
mailer,  he  immediately  difclofes  the  whole  matter 
to  the  Ephori,  who  being  tender  of  condemning 
n  perfon  of  Paufanias'  confequence  except  on  the 
flrongeft  evidence,  directed  the  witnefs  to  conceal 
his   having  applied   to    them,    and  to  flee   to  a 
fanctuary,  on  pretence  of  dreading  the  refentment 
of  Paufanias.     As  they  expected,  fo  it  happened. 
Argih'us  having  taken  fanctuary  inthe  temple  ofNep- 
tune  at  Tsenarus,  Paufanias  directly  took  the  alarm, 
and  haftened  thither.     His  meflenger  confefled  to 
him  that  he  had  opened  the  letters,    and  then 
breaking  but  into  expostulations  with  him  con- 
cerning the  cruel  orders  of  which  he  was  to  have 
been  the  victim,  gave  the  Ephori,  who  were  con- 
cealed in   an   inner    room,    the   opportunity   of 
hearing  from  Paufanias'  own  mouth  a  full  con- 
fefTion  of  his  treafon.     His  fentence  of  condem- 
nation was  now  inevitable.      But  this  unhappy 
prince,    confcious   of  guilt,    and    haunted    with 
apprehenfions,  prevented  the  laws  by  fleeing  for 
protection  to  the  temple  of    Minerva.      It  had 
been  an  infult  to   religion  to    have  forced  him 
thence.     Another  expedient  was  therefore  thought 
of.     He  was  immured  within   the  facred  walls, 
and  ftarved  to  death,   his   own  mother  fhewing 
her  fellow  citizens  the  example,  and  laying  down 
the  firft  ftone  at  the  temple  gate.      So  much  did 
the  patriot-feeling  at  Sparta  overpower  even  the 
ftruggles  of  a  mother's  tendernefs  ! 

IN  the  ruin  of  Paufanias  domeftic  envy  and  the 
Spartan    animofity    confpired    to    involve    The- 
miflocles  alfo,  though  impartial  pofterity  has  ac- 
quitted 
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quitted  him  of  the  imputation.     rlhe  fortunes  of  B  o  o  K 
th's    great    Athenian    are  fo  conne&ed  with   the      VI. 
hiftory    of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  that  no  Sett.   2. 
apology   feems   neceffary    for   purfuing   them   in 
detail. 

AFTER  the  allies  had  thrown  off  the  Spartan 
yoke,  Cimon,  who  now  faw  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  Grecian  confederacy,  remained  not  inactive. 
He  carried  on  the  war  in  Thrace,  where  he  re- 
duced t.ion,  though  garrifoned  by  a  confiderable 
body  of  Perfians,  and  chaflifed  certain  of  the 
bordering  Thracians  who  had  affifted  the  enemy. 
This  fiege  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  extraor- 
dinary behaviour  of  the  governor,  named  Butes  : 
he  defended  himfelf  to  the  laft  extremity,  when 
finding  the  place  no  longer  tenable,  he  built  up  a 
pile,  fet  it  on  fire,  and  confumed  his  treafures, 
his  family,  and  himfelf,  in  the  midft  of  it.  Jt 
was  well  for  the  Greeks,  there  were  not  many 
Butefes  in  the  fervice  of  Xerxes.  Byithe  fall  of  Eion 
the  Athenians  became  mafters  of  the  important 
city  of  Amphipolis,  of  which  Eion  was  the  port 
and  place  of  mart. 

FROM  Thrace  Cimon  pafied  over  to  the  neigh- 
bouring iiland  Scyros,  on  the  Magnefian  coaft, 
whence  he  ejected  the  Dolopians,  a  people  in- 
famous for  piracy,  and  in  their  room  planted  a 
colony  of  Athenians,  in  order  to  open  the  trade 
of  the  Egean  fea.  But  what  crowned  thefe  im- 
portant fervices  of  Cimon  was  his  fortunate  dif- 
covery  of  the  bones  of  i  hefeus.  We  have  •••*- 
lated  in  the  hirtory  of  that  prince,  who  laid  . 
the  foundation  of  the  Athenian  democracy, 
that  he  ended  his  days  in  this  ifland.  Cimon 
therefore,  having  found  out  the  fpot  where  his 
bones  lay,  attended  them  to  Athens  with  extraor- 
dinary pomp,  and  mew  of  the  highefl  reverence. 
A  a  2  The 
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BOOK  The  precious  remains  were  depofited  in  that  city 
VI.     in  a  iumptuous  monument,  games  were  inflituted 

Sect.  2. on  the  occaiion,  and  prizes  propofed  both  to  the 
agoniftic  combatant,  and  to  the  poet  who  mould 
grace  the  folemnity  by  the  fineft  dramatic  per- 
formance. Several  remarkable  circumftances 
concurred  to  adorn  this  poetical  conteft.  Cimon, 
and  the  other  generals  with  him,  difdained  not  to 
beftow  the  wreath  with  their  own  hands ;  and 
thefe  men,  who  by  their  exploits  abroad  had  fo 
nobly  advanced  the  glory  of  their  country,  now 
mewed  (what  we  have  already  faid  was  the  particu- 
lar praile  of  this  illuilrious  people)  that  their  deli- 
cacy of  tafte  in  literature  was  not  lefs  than  their 
bravery  in  the  day  of  battle.  The  extraordinary 
merits  alfo  of  the  difputants  did  finguiar  honour  to 
the  feflival.  It  was  on  this  occafion  that 
Sophocles,  afterwards  the  great  ornament  of  the 
Athenian  ftage,  produced  hisfirftdrama,and  carried 
off  the  prize  from  ^Efchylus,  who  had  long 
reigned  without  a  rival.  We  are  told,  this  change 
of  fortune  deeply  affected  the  old  poet  :  he  im- 
mediately left  Athens,  and  retiring  to  Sicily, 
ended  his  days  there. 

BY  thefe  fplendid  entertainments,  fo  well 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  Athenians,  and  con- 
fecrated  befides  to  the  memory  of  a  prince  they 
held  fo  dear,  Cimon  was  confulting  the  interests 
of  his  ambition ;  he  was  eflabliming  himfelf  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  of  which  The- 
miftocles  was  daily  lofmg  his  hold.  The  temper 
of  thefe  two  competitors  for  fame  was  very 
different.  Cimon  open,  liberal,  courteous,  pof- 
feffed  an  infinite  advantage  over  a  man  whofe 
vanity  rendered  him  burdenfome  even  to  his 
friends.  Proud  of  his  exploits,  Themiftocles 
made  them  his  continual  theme  of  difcourfe,  and 

was 
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was  inceffantly  claiming  a  refpeft,  which  he  hardly  BOOK 
could  have  miffed  of,  but  by  claiming  it.      His      VI. 
felf-fufficiency  carried  him   even  to  the  length  of  Sech   2 
creeling  a  temple,  near  his  own    houfe,  to  Diana 
the  infpircr  of  wife  counfcls,  in  which  he  placed  his 
ftatue,  as  if  he  by  the  wifdom  of  his  counfels  had 
faved  his  country.     True,  he  had  :  but  the  proud'' 
Athenians  could  not  bear  to  be  upbraided  with  it. 
Cimon,  who  had  always  been  a  fecret  enemy  of 
his  ^for  by  his  family  connections  he  was  naturally 
engaged  in  the  oppofite  party)  faw  this  was  the 
opportunity  for  removing  his  formidable  compe- 
titor.    The  emiffaries  or  Sparta  likewife  exerted 
their  utmoft  induftry  to  procure  his  deftruction. 
Thus  purfued,  hated  by  the  nobility,  forfaken  by  Bef  Chrift 
the  people,  was  Themiftocles,  after  all  his  eminent      473- 
iervices,    driven  into   banifiiment.       Such  is  the 
worth  and  ftability  of  popular  favour  !     Plutarch 
mentions  a  fenfible  obfervation   to  this  purpoie, 
made   by  the  father  of  Themiftocles  to  his  fon, 
when    he    was    firft    courting   political    honours. 
Pointing   to  fome   old  galleys    that   lay   on    the 
Ihore,     '    Take  notice,'    faid    he,      '    thus    are 
*  minifters,     when    no     longer    neceifarv,      re- 
'  warded  by  the  forgetful  multitude.*     Hiftorians 
remark,  to  the  honour  of  Ariftides,  that  though 
often  much  oppofed  and  injured  by  Themiilocles, 
attached  alfo  by  itrong  ties  to  Cimon,  of  whom 
he  had  long  been  the  proteclor  and  the  friend,  he 
nevertheleis  abfolutely  refufed  to  engage  in   this 
ungenerous  profecution. 

I?OR  fome  time  our  illuftrious  exile  enjoyed  a 
peaceful  retirement  at  Argos  :  but  his  enemies,  the 
bpartans  efpecially,  envied  him  even  this.  Pre- 
tending to  have  found  in  the  papers  of  Paufanias 
fome  intelligence  of  a  correfpondence  between 
thei'e  two  great  leaders,  they  required  that  The- 
3  miftocles 
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BOOK  miilocles  ihould  be  forced  from   his  place  of  re- 
VI.      fuge,  to  abide  his  trial  before  the  tribunal  of  the 

Sect.  2-  Amphidyons.  1  he  truth  was,  Pau  anias,  on 
learning  the  difgrace  i->f  Themiltocles,  had  partly 
opened  his  defigns  to  him,  advifing  him  to  revenge 
himfelf  on  his  ungrateful  country  by  foliciting  the 
Perfians  to  war  :  but  the  noble  Athenian  rejected 
the  propofal,  and  would  have  dilfuaded  Paufanias 
from  his  bafe  purpoie.  However  the  partans, 
whether  they  thirfted  after  the  blood  of  thib  ob- 
noxious man,  or  fought  to  throw  off  from  them- 
felves  the  reproach  of  Paufanias'  trealbns,  earn  ;ly 
urged  the  charge.  Themil'ccles  there  ore, 
not  daring  to  truft  to  the  integrity  of  judges  fo 
prejudiced,  made  his  efcape  out  of  Argolis  :  and 
through  various  hazards,  fleeing  from  place  to 
place,  to  Sicily,  to  Corey ra,  to  Epirus,  to  Mace- 
donia, to  Afia  Minor,  expofed  to  a  multiplicity  of 
diflreffes,  and  often  obliged  to  owe  his  iafety  to 
mean  difguifes,  he  at  lad  reached  the  Perfian 
court. 

ARTAXERXts  reigned  at  this  time.  His  father 
Xerxes,  after  his  unfortunate  expedition  againft 
Greece,  had  confounded  the  peace  of  his  royal 
houfe  by  the  blacked  inceits  and  murders,  and 
had  at  length  perifhed  by  dbmeftic  treachery. 
Artatanus,  one  of  his  principal  officers,  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  mafler,  and  had 
even  projected  to  fecure  the  imperial  dignity  to 
himfelf  by  deftroying  the  whole  family  of 
the  Achsemenid<£.  But  Providence  preferved  Ar- 
taxerxes,  who  was  now  feated  on  the  throne  of 
his  fathers,  when  l  hemiftocles  came  to  Sufa. 
Some  contrivance  was  neceifary  to  obtain  admit- 
tance into  the  king's  prefence,  which  bveing  effect- 
ed, Themiftocles  thus  uncovered  himfelf :  '  I  am,' 
faid  he,  '  Themiftocles  the  Athenian,  perfecuted 

'  and 
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*  and  banifhe^  by  the  Greeks,  and  who,  after  all  BOOK 
'  the  mifchiefs  I  have  wrought  to  Perfia,  am  8ed      VI. 

c  to  thee  for  refuge.  My  fate  is  in  thy  hands.  Sect.  2. 
'  But  remember,  if  thou  dedroyed  me,  thou 
'  deftroyeft  the  enemy  of  Greece :  in  preserving 
c  me,  thou  preferred  to  thyfelf  an  able  and  faith- 
'  ful  fervant.'  Artaxerxes  could  not  without 
adonifliment  behold  before  him,  in  the  low  condi- 
tion of  a  fuppliant,  a  perfonage  whofe  very  name 
had  for  a  long  time  made  all  the  nations  of  his 
empire  tremble.  He  was  ordered  to  return  the 
next  day,  at  which  time,  Artaxerxes  before  all 
his  couit  received  him  with  the  highed  marks  of 
efteem  and  honour.  He  prefented  him  to  his 
queens  and  concubines  ;  he  gave  him  two  hundred 
talents,  the  price  that  had  been  offered  for  his 
head  by  the  Perfian  court ;  and  he  bedowed  on 
him  for  a  maintenance  the  revenue  of  three  large 
and  opulent  cities.  It  is  faid,  the  king  was  fo 
tranfported  with  joy  at  this  unlonked-for  event, 
that  on  the  night  after  the  arrival  of  the  illudrious 
Grecian,  he  was  obferved  to  dart  frequently  as  he 
flept,  and  to  exclaim,  4  I  have  Themiftocles  the 

*  Athenian  !'.     And   he  was  on  many  occafions 
afterwards  heard  to  pray  to  his  god   Arimanius, 
that  he  would  poflefs  all  his  enemies  with  the  like 
frenfy   of  perfecuting  and   baniming  the  braved 
men  amongd  them. 

THE    remaining   days   of   Themidocles    wereBefChr5ft 
profperous,  as  far  as  wealth  and  honours  could     472. 
render  them  fuch  :  and  except  the  mortifying  re- 
flection, that  he  was  a  dependant  in  a  foreign  land, 
which  to  a  man   of  his  exalted    foul,  who   held 
liberty  fo  precious,  mud  have  carried  a  ding  in 
his   happied   hours,    he  enjoyed   every  thing  his 
fonded  wimes  could  have  in  profpect.     He  had 
the  love  and  confidence  of  Artaxerxes ;  he  was 

admitted 
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BOOK  admitted  even  to  his  inraoft  thoughts  ;  fo  that  in 
VI.      after  time,  when  the  Satraps  would  invite  a  Grecian 

Sect.  2.  to  Sufa,  they  promifed  him,  that  he  fliouM  live 
with  the  Great  King  as  Thei^iftocles  the  Athenian 
had  lived  with  Anaxerxes.  As  to  the  manner  of 
his  death,  it  is  related  varioufly.  Some  pretend, 
that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  But  this 
account,  fo  injurious  to  the  memory  of  The- 
miftocles,  is  generally  rejected  by  judicious  writers. 

Bef.Chrift  ft  '1S  niore  credible,  that  he  died  of  extreme  diilrefs 
466.  of  mind,  his  heart  ftruggling  between  affe&ion 
for  his  native  country,  and  the  gratitude  he  owed 
to  his  royal  benefactor.  For  at  this  period  of 
time  the  Athenians  had  made  fuch  an  impreflion 
on  feveral  parts  of  the  Perfian  empire,  that  Ar- 
taxerxes,  apprehenfi ve  of  the  iflue,  had  determined 
to  raife  extraordinary  forces,  and  to  fend  them, 
with  Themiftocles  at  their  head,  to  oppofe  that 
formidable  enemy.  The  hereof  Salamis,  injured 
as  he  was,  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  appear- 
ing in  battle  againft  his  countrymen  :  the  anguim 
he  fuffered  on  the  occafion  is  fuppofed  to  have 
fhortened  his  days.  Paufanias  in  his  Antiquities 
of  Greece  tells  us,  that  his  bones  were  afterwards 
removed  from  the  city  of  IVagnefia,  where  he 
died,  to  the  Piraeus  at  Athens,  and  that  the  monu- 
ment ereded  to  him  fubfifted  to  his  time.  Such 
was  oftentimes  the  ftrange  gratitude  of  Athens, 
honouring  thofe  when  dead,  whom  living  me  had 
unjuftly  perfecuted  and  opprefled. 

Bef.  Chritt  YVE  now  return  to  the  general  affairs  of  Greece. 
Cimon,  on  whom,  Themiftocles  being  removed, 
and  Ariftides  advanced  in  years,  the  whole  weight 
of  government  refted,  fought  to  fupport  his  credit 
at  home  by  the  fplendor  of  his  exploits  abroad. 
He  failed  from  Athens  with  a  fleet  of  more  than 
two  hundred  fhips  of  war,  and  entering  the 

Afiatic 
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Afiatic  feas,  routed  and   difperfed  the   Perfians  BOOK 
wherever  he  met  them,  forced  into  their  harbours,      VI. 
funk  their  Slipping,    and  effectually  fecured  the  Sect.   2. 
liberties  and  tranquillity  of  all  the  Grecian  colonies 
in  t  ofe  parts.     Affrighted  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Befxbriti 
Athenian   arms,  the  Perfian  admirals   retired  to      470. 
Pamphylia,    to   the    mouth   of   the   Eurymedon, 
where  their  fleet,  three  hundred  and  fifty  ftrong, 
was  fupported  by  a  confiderable  land  army  en- 
camped near  the  more.     Cimon  neverthelefs  pur- 
{ties  them  hither,  and   after  a  fhort  engagement, 
deitroys   this    whole    naval    power,    taking   two 
hundred  of  their  ihips ;  and  then,  even  before  his 
men  had  wiped  off  the  fweat  and  blood  of  this 
action,  commands  them  to   make  a  defcent,  and 
attack  the  enemy  on  land.     A  daring  attempt  this* 
confidertng,  thefe  were  frem  forces,  were  fuperior 
in  number,  fought  on  firm  ground,  and  had  an 
opportunity   of  charging  regularly ;   whereas  the 
Grecians  had  already  gone  through  the  toils  of 
one  battle,  and  were  in  danger  of  fuffering  from 
the  tumult  and  confufion  that  naturally  attend  a 
debarkation.      Soon  however   as  the  word   was 
given,  they  leap  on  more,  and  fword  in  hand  rum 
on  the  enemy.     Never  had  the  Perfians  fought 
better  than  on  this  occafion.     They  difputed  the 
ground  inch  by  inch,  they  charged  with  vigour, 
they  rallied  frequently  j  but  all  in  vain  :  the  forces 
on  land  had  the  fame  fate  with  thofe  at  fea ;  they 
were  broken  and  diffipated,  and  after  a  prodigious 
Daughter,  the  camp,  with  all  the  immenfe  treasures 
contained  in  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victori- 
ous Greeks.     Thus  in  one  day  did  Cimon  obtain 
two  victories,  equalled  by  hiftorians   to  thofe  of 
Platasce  and  Salamis.     And  as   if  nothing  was  to 
he  wanting  to  complete  his  triumph,  fcarcely  was 
this  over,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  inter- 
cept 
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BOOK  cept  eighty   Phoenician   veflels,    which   were   to 
VI.     have  reinforced   the   Ferfians.     It   is   faid,    that 

Seel.   2.  after    this    deadly     blow,     the     barbarians    had 
neither  courage  nor  flrength  left  to  thtm.     And 

Bef.Chriii  fuch  was  the  terror  that  had  taken  pofTeffion  of 
4691  them,  that  the  enfuing  year,  when  they  had  a 
fquadron  of  {hips  on  the  coaft  of  Thrace,  and 
their  troops  had  overrun  the  Cherfonefus,  Cimon 
going  thither  with  four  gallies  only,  defeated 
them,  took  thirteen  of  their  fhips,  obliged  them 
to  abandon  the  peninfula,  and  fubjecled  the 
whole  diftrict  to  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 

IT  may  be  eafily  conceived,  that  a  very  great 
encreafe  of  power  and  opulence  to  Athens  would 
be  the  refult  of  fo  many  victories.  That  at 
Eurymedon  efpecially  gave  much  fplendor  to  this 
illuftrious  city,  moil  of  the  rich  fpoils  taken  from 
the  Perfians  being  applied  to  the  conftructing  of 
noble  and  ufeful  works.  Cimon  likewife,  out  of 
his  portion  of  the  plunder,  greatly  contributed  to 
the  improvement  of  Athens.  He  adorned  the 
city  with  fine  walks  and  (lately  porticoes  j  he  fet 
the  forum  around  with  palm  trees ;  he  laid  out 
places  for  horfe  races  and  gymnaftic  exercife  j 
and  the  academy  alfo,  fo  renowned  in  after  ages 
on  account  of  its  philofophic  fchool,  he  planted, 
and  beautified  with  fountains.  Such  was  the 
public  fpirit  of  this  princely  Athenian.  In  his 
earlier  days,  the  wreck  of  his  domeilic  fortune 
obliged  him  to  retrench  much  of  that  bountiful- 
nefs  to  which  his  natural  temper  inclined  him  ; 
but  now,  blefled  with  abundant  wealth,  in  this 
elegant  manner  did  he  mare  it  with  his  country. 
His  whole  plan  of  life  was  in  the  fame  ftyle  of 
magnificence  :  his  gardens  were  all  thrown  open 
for  the  ufe  of  the  people,  his  table  fpread  every 
day  for  the  reception  cf  the  poorer  citizens  j  and 

whetever 
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whenever   he   met  an   Athenian  whofe  garb    or  B  o  o  K 
countenance  fpoke  didrefs,  he  took  care  that  fome      VI. 
rich  prefent  fhould   be  privately  conveyed  to  him.  Seel;.  2. 
Yet  what  is  mod  admirable  in  all  this,  he  fought 
not  popular  favour ;  fteady  in  his   principles  of 
government,  he  warmly  fupported  the  intereds  of 
the  nobility  :   it  was  his  heart  that  dictated  to  him. 
this  noble  ufe  of  riches  ;    the  good  man  delighted 
in  diftufing  joy  and  happinefs. 

THE  flow  of  wealth,  of  which  the  (late  of 
Athens  now  became  pofTefTed,  received  a  continu- 
ed fupply  from  a  new  political  edablifhment,  the 
deviceof  Cimon.  According  to  the  terms  fettled  by 
.Aridides,  the  confederate  dates  weretoferveperfon- 
aily  in  the  wars  againft  the  Perfians.  But  Cimon, 
perceiving  that  they  performed  this  fervice  with  re- 
luctance, and  defirous  to  aggrandize  his  country, 
propofed  other  meafures.  It  was  dipulated,  that 
the  confederates  mould  pay  additional  contributi- 
on? in  lieu  of  the  forces  they  were  to  furnifh,  and 
that  the  whole  burden  of  military  preparations 
and  the  bufmefs  of  war  mould  be  borne  by  the 
Athenians.  It  is  remarkable  (fo  fhort  a  way 
human  wifdom  reaches;  that  both  the  one  and  the 
other  were  undone  by  this  arrangement.  To  the 
Grecian  dates,  who  promifed  to  themfelves  much 
eafe  and  remiffion  from  martial  toil,  it  became  the 
fource  of  a  flothful  inactivity  ;  their  bodies  were 
enervated,  the  vigour  of  their  fpirit  was  loft,  till 
from  allies  and  equals  they  funk  into  mere  tribu- 
taries. By  the  fame  illufive  fcheme  the  Athenians, 
initead  of  eftabliming  their  empire  more  fecurely, 
impaired  it :  they  engaged  in  unneceflary  wars, 
they  made  didant  conqueds,  they  drained  by 
frequent  colonies  the  mother  city  of  her  indudry 
and  vital  drength.  It  is  true,  the  charge  they 
had  undertaken  preferved  among  them  the  ufe  of 

arms. 
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BOOK  arms.  But  then,  at  the  fame  time,  they  forgot 
VI.  thofe  other  virtues  that  had  railed  them  to  great- 
Sec^.  2.  nefs  ;  they  forgot  their  mercy,  their  integrity, 
their  temperance;  they  learned  violence  and  op- 
preiTion  ;  they  exacted  payment  of  the  contribu- 
tions with  too  much  loftinefs,  rather  as  a  mark  of 
homage  than  as  a  debt  to  the  public  weal ;  whilfl 
thofc  treafures,  which  were  defigned  for  the  de- 
fence of  Greece,  were  laviihed  away  in  works  of 
mew  and  public  decoration,  and  in  the  end  (as 
will  always  happen)  in  privare  luxury.  In  a  word, 
the  deliverers  of  Greece  became  her  ravagers  ; 
and  envy  and  hatred,  the  fure  attendants  of  power 
abufed,  clofely  purfued  and  overtook  them.  The 
fate  of  the  Athenians  however  is  not  fmgular : 
the  greateft  nations  of  the  earth  have  trod  the 
fame  road,  proceeding  by  a  gradation  which  one 
would  be  tempted  to  call  inevitable,  from  diffi- 
culty and  diltrefs,  to  profperity,  to  iniblence,  to 
decay  and  final  fubverfion. 

THE  people  of  Athens  foon  gave  proof,  what  a 
fatal  truft  had  been  repofed  in  them.  The  Nax- 
ians  refufed  to  pay  the  tax  afTcfled  ;  and  immedi- 
ately were  they  treated  as  revolted  fubje&s ;  their 
cities  were  ftormed,  their  ifland  laid  wafte,  their 
fons  and  daughters  fold  to  bondage.  Soon  after, 
they  of  Thafus  felt  the  weight  of  the  Athenian 
arms.  They  had  infolently  aflumed  a  kind  of  in- 
dependency, and  had  dared  to  feize  on  the  rich 
Thracian  mines  of  which  they  were  antiently  pof- 
fefied.  War  therefore  was  denounced  againfl 
them  ;  and  notwithftanding  their  numerous  fleets 
and  their  bravery  in  battle,  though  for  three  years 
they  defended  themfelves  with  the  utmoit  obiHna- 
cy,  their  very  women  lofmg  their  natural  timo- 
roufnefs  in  their  concern  for  their  country,  and 
expofing  their  lives  for  her  fafety,  the  Athenians 

neverthelefs 
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neverthelefs  prevailed  at  lait,  and  deprived  them  BOOK 
of  their  territories,  their  treafures,  their  Slipping,      VI. 
difmantled  their  places  of  ftrength,  and  left  them  Seft.  2. 
a  weak  and  humbled  people. 

WITH  great  reluctance  the  excellent  Cimon  took 
on  himfelf  the  conduct  of  thefe  expeditions,  com- 
pelled to  it  by  the  impetuofity  of  his  countrymen, 
which  he  fought  therefore  to  direct  againft  a 
foreign  enemy,  as  foon  as  an  opportunity  prefented 
itfelf.  Such  a  one  was  found  in  the  revolt  of  Bef.ChrUl 
Inarus  of  Lybia  and  Amyrtasus  the  Egyptian 
againft  Artaxerxes,  which  infurgents  applying  to 
Athens  for  affiftance,  received  a  fupply  of  two 
hundred  (hips  with  a  large  body  of  forces.  But 
whilft  Ctmon  was  exerting  his  endeavours  to 
make  the  Athenian  name  terrible  in  diflant  coun- 
tries, faction  and  intrigue  had  been  at  work  at 
home.  A  Jlrong  party  was  formed  againft  him 
under  two  popular  leaders,  both  of  great  abilities, 
Pericles  and  Ephialtes  ;  the  latter  a  bold,  eriterprif- 
ing,  violent  man,  of  the  ftricteft  integrity  in  the 
adminiftration  of  the  public  money,  and  who  made 
ufe  of  this  very  praife  as  a  fure  inftrument  to  effect 
his  ambitious  purpofes.  Pericles,  rich  and  noble,  < 
had  to  his  father  Xanthippus,  who  commanded 
the  Athenians  at  Mycale ;  his  mother  was  of  the 
family  of  the  great  Clifihenes.  Nature  and  edu- 
cation had  conlpired  to  beftow  on  him  whatever 
adorns  and  recommends,  excellent  parts,  a  mind 
highly  cultured,  a  winning  countenance,  an  infi- 
nuating  addrefs  :  as  a  ftatefman,  he  was  profound ; 
as  a  fpeaker,  powerful  beyond  any  that  Athens 
had  ever  yet  beheld  ;  tie  was  befides  an  able  gene- 
ral, wife  in  council,  brave  in  battle.  What  a 
bieffing  might  this  man  have  proved,  if  he  had 
placed  himfelf  under  a  guide  leis  treacherous  than 
ambition  !  Swayed  by  this  principle,  as  the  nobi- 

litjr 
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BOOK  lity  ftood  with   Cimon,  Pericles  devoted  hhnfelf 
VI.     to  the  party  of  the  people,  and  he  and  Ephialtes 

Sect.  2.  wrought  together. 

THEIR  firft  ftep  was  to  corrupt  the  multitude, 
by  rendering  them  luxurious  and  venal.  They 
propofed,  that  the  expence  of  fliews  and  theatrical 
entertainments  {hould  be  defrayed  out  of  the  pub- 
lic revenues  ;  that  the  falaries  {hould  be  raifed  of 
thofe  who  attended  in  the  judicial  courts ;  that 
the  lands  of  the  commonwealth  {hould  be  divid- 
ed among  the  poorer  citizens.  This,  with  a  view 
of  emulating  Cimon's  munificence  :  they  could 
not  contend  with  him  in  wealth,  and  therefore 
was  the  fortune  of  the  ftare  called  in  to  affift  their 
felfifh  purpofes.  The  objeft  of  their  next  attempt 
was  to  bring  into  difrepute  the  court  of  Areopa- 
gus, to  traduce  it  as  a  tribunal  governed  by  the 
nobles,  and  confequently  dangerous  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  to  diveft  thofe  venerable 
fenators  of  the  right  of  judging  on  appeals  ;  thus 
from  unworthy  private  views  removing  that  an- 
cient pillar  of  government,  on  which  the  com- 
monwealth had  fo  long  reded  in  fafety. 

MATTERS  now  feemed  ripe  for  an  attack  on 
Cimon,  rendered  more  obnoxious  by  his  avowed 
oppofition  to  thefe  innovations,  and  particularly 
by  his  ftrenuous  defence  of  the  Areopagus  ;  and 
accordingly  a  formal  accufation  was  preferred 
againft  him.  He  had  reduced  Thafus,  which 
opened  to  his  country  the  dominion  of  the  Thra- 
cian  mines,  and  of  the  territories  adjacent.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  as  if  every  nation  was  to  bend-  the 
knee  before  Athens,  Pericles  impeached  him,  be- 
caufe  when  he  was  on  the  frontiers  of  Macedon, 
he  had  not  alfo  carried  the  war  into  that  kingdom, 
and  charged  him  with  having  received  prefents 
from  the  Macedonian  king.  Cimon's  anfwer  was 

plain 
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plain  and  honeft.     '  War  unprovoked  appeared  to  B  o  o  K 
him  robbery  and  oppreffion :  the  Macedonians      VI. 
were  a  nation  juft,  modeft,  honourable,  friends  Se6t.  a. 
to  Athens,  and  void  of  all  artful  difguifes  :  he 
was  himfelf  a  ftranger  to  corruption  ;  but  their 
virtues  had  retrained  his  arms,  and  taught  him 
*  to  refpect  the  peace  and  rights  of  a  people  alto- 
e  gether  blamelefs.'     Whether  the   force   of  his 
defence  made  its  due   impreflion  on  the  hearers, 
or  Pericles  was  afhamed  of  urging  the  iniquitous 
profecution,  certain  it  is,  Cimon  was  acquitted. 

His  indefatigable  adverfaries  however  did  not 
long  fuffer  him  to  be  at  reft.  Whilft  Cimon  was 
abroad  at  Thafus,  the  Lacedemonians  were  re- 
duced to  the  utmoft  diftrefs.  An  earthquake  had 
laid  Sparta  in  ruins,  five  houfes  only  remaining. 
The  Meflenians  and  Helotae  taking  advantage  of 
the  conjuncture,  rofe  in  arms,  and  probably  would 
that  day  have  put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  name, 
had  not  the  vigilance  of  king  Archidamus  faved 
his  country.  He  was  of  the  race  of  the  Eurypon- 
tidas,  and  had  fucceeded  to  his  grandfather  Leo- 
tychides,  who  died  in  banimment.  Amidft  the 
general  confternation,  he  faw  what  dangers  were 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  flaves,  a  body  fo  nu- 
merous and  wretched,  and  likely  to  feize  the  op- 
portunity of  revenging  the  late  bloody  executions. 
Caufing  an  alarm  therefore  to  be  founded,  as  if 
an  enemy  were  at  hand,  he  drew  out  the  citi- 
zens ;  thus  at  once  preventing  their  being  cruilied 
under  the  falling  buildings,  and  mewing  to  the 
Helotas  a  force  prepared  for  battle.  His  prudence 
was  fo  far  fuccefsful,  that  the  flaves  retired  with- 
out further  mifchief  to  the  Meflenian  borders, 
where  they  feized  on  Ithome,  and  fortified  it 
againft  their  matters.  The  Spartans  were  now 
befet  with  many  urging  difficulties  :  their  capital 

wag 
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BOOK  was  no  more ;  a  formidable  revolt  prevailed 
VI.  throughout  Laconia ;  and  an  enemy,  hardy  and 

Seel.  2.  exafperated  by  grievous  wrongs,  had  got  poflef- 
Cion  of  a  place,  which  in  ages  pad  had  for  years 
baffled  the  Spartan  power.  In  this  diiirefs,  they 
applied  to  Athens  for  fuccour,  but  found  a  ftre- 
nuous  oppofition  from  Ephialtes  and  his  party  : 
thefe  men  reprefented  the  unkindnefs  of  Sparta 
to  Athens  experienced  in  many  memorable  in- 
ftances,  her  treacherous  leagues,  and  infidious 
friendmips  ;  and  the  people,  who  hated  the  Spar- 
tan government,  gladly  approved  of  the  ungene- 
rous counfel.  Soon  after,  on  Cimon's  return, 
the  Spartans  renewed  their  fuit,  and  being  fup- 
ported  by  Cimon — for  he  much  efleemed  their 
manners,  and  employed  in  their  behalf  all  the  in- 
fluence that  remained  to  him — they  obtained  that 
a  body  of  forces  fliould  march  againft  Ithome. 
But  fo  it  happened,  they  who  were  befieging  that 
place,  conceiving  fome  fufpicion  of  thefe  new 
auxiliaries,  inftead  of  receiving  them  as  friends, 
fent  them  back  difgracefully.  It  mattered  not 
what  was  the  motive  to  this  treatment  :  the  effect 
was  a  high  refentment  on  the  part  of  the  Athe- 
nians, which  difcharged  itfelf  firft  on  Cimon,  the 
advocate  for  the  Spartans  :  him,  at  the  infliga- 
tion  of  Pericles,  they  banifhed.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  to  their  own  capital  the  Gre- 
cian treafure  depofited  in  Delos,  under  pretence 
that  the  Lacedemonians,  whom  they  now  accufed 
of  the  word  defigns,  would  plunder  that  ifland. 
This  removal  was  exprefsly  contrary  to  the  origi- 
nal ftipulation,  folemnly  fworn  to  by  Ariftides  in 
the  name  of  the  Athenians,  with  dire  impreca- 
tions on  thofe  who  mould  violate  it ;  which  ob- 
jection being  now  urged  to  that  patriot,  *  Let  the 
'  curfe  then  light  on  Ariftides,  and  let  Athens 

'  profper  I* 
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'  profper  !'  was  his  memorable  anfwer.     The  man  BOOK 
that  would  not  have  done   wrong,  to  have  pur-       VI. 
chafed  to  himfelf  the  riches  of  Artaxerxes,  was  Sect.  2. 
capable  of  committing  a  flagrant  aet  of  injultice 
from  a  miftaken  zeal  for  his  country  !  He  died 
foon  after,  and  (a  proof  of  his  integrity)  fo  poor, 
that  he  did  not  leave  enough  to  defray  the  charges 
of  his  interment. 

THE  refentment  of  the  Athenians  againft 
Sparta  Hopped  not  here  :  to  (hew  their  hatred  in  a 
manner  yet  more  decifive,  they  engaged  in  alli- 
ance with  thofe  of  Ar^os,  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Spartan  ftate,  who,  availing  themfelves  of 
the  confufion  of  affairs,  had  laid  fiege  to  Mycenae, 
and  rafed  it  to  the  ground.  We  had  occafion  to 
mention  formerly,  what  it  was  that  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  this  ancient  city.  At  the  time  of  the  Per- 
fian  invafion,  when  the  Mates  of  Argolis  refufed 
to  make  oppofition  againft  the  barbarians,  the 
Myceneans  aione  leagued  with  Sparta,  and  in  a 
fignal  manner  exerted  themfelves  in  defence  of 
the  common  liberties  :  therefore  had  the  Argives 
fworn  their  deftruction.  And  furely  it  may  well 
be  accounted  one,  not  the  lead,  of  the  evils  con- 
fequent  upon  thefe  wicked  domeftic  wars,  that  a 
city  of  fuch  dignity,  renowned  from  the  earlieft 
days  of  Greece,  and  which  had  fo  nobly  approv- 
ed her  faith  and  virtue  at  a  feafon  of  utmoft  peril, 
mould  on  account  of  that  very  merit  be  fullered 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  malice  of  an  iniquitous 
neighbour. 

THE  Spartans,  though  much  of  their  attention 
was  occupied  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years  together 
with  the  war  againit  their  ilaves  and  the  remains 
of  the  Mefienian  nation  at  Ithome,  kept  Athens 
(till  in  view,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  againit 
her  the  fufpicions  and  jealoufy  ot  the  reft  of 

VOL.  I.  B  b  Greece ; 
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BOOK  Greece  ;  whilft  the  Athenians,  equally   inimical 
VI.     to  Sparta,  took  every   opportunity  of  humbling 

Sect.  2.  her  and  her  confederates.  So  that,  flate  was  now 
divided  againft  flate,  fome  new  commotion  incef- 
fantly  breaking  out,  and  every  flight  furmife 
affording  excufe  for  hoftilities.  Firft,  the  Corin- 
thians and  Epidaurians  ventured  to  contend  with 
Athens  in  naval  combat,  and  in  one  engagement 
they  obtained  fome  advantage  :  but  this  fuccefs 
was  of  fhort  continuance  ;  another  engagement 
followed,  when  they  were  totally  defeated.  The 
Athenians  then  invaded  JEgina,  whofe  inhabitants 
they  fufpecled  of  having  aflifted  the  Corinihians  : 
the  ./Eginetae,  confiding  in  aconfiderab'e  marine, 
refufed  to  humble  themfelves,  which  proved  their 
ruin  ;  they  loft  their  fleet,  and  were  compelled  to 
receive  the  yoke  of  their  conquerors.  The  Corin- 
thians recovered  ftrength  enough  foon  after  to  at- 
tack the  Megareans,  who  were  in  amity  with 
Athens ;  but  met  with  a  fecond  defeat.  All  thefe 
attempts  to  check  the  Athenian  power  contributed 
only  to  augment  it.  And  yet,  at  this  time,  the 
Athenians  had  only  a  divided  ftrength,  part  of 
their  armies  and  fleets  being  ftill  abroad  in 
Egypt. 

MORE  important  events  now  fucceeded.  The 
Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates,  mortified 
to  fee  the  fortune  of  Athens  every  where  tri- 
umphant, endeavoured  to  recover  their  loft  im- 
portance, by  marching  an  army  out  of  Pelopon* 
nefus  to  fupport  the  Dorians  againft  the  people  of 
Phocis.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
a  fleet  of  fifty  gallies  failed  to  the  Ifthmus,  where 
landing  fourteen  thoufand  men,  they  feized  the 
pafs,  with  intent  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
Spartan  force.  This  rendered  a  battle  inevitable. 
It  was  fought  at  Tanagra,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  and 

ended 
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ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  the  mif-  BOOK 
conduct  of  the  ThelTalian  horfe,  who  deferted  VI. 
them  in  the  beginning  of  the  action.  A  remark-  Se6t.  2. 
able  circumftance  there  happened  on  this  occa- 
fion,  which  may  ferve  to  evince,  how  unhappy  to 
a  tfate  is  the  fpirit  of  fadtion  and  dilcord.  Cimon, 
though  an  exile,  could  not  bear  to  know  there 
was  danger  to  his  country,  without  fharing  it : 
on  the  day  of  battle  therefore  he  took  his  place, 
completely  armed,  among  thofe  of  his  tribe.  But 
the  oppofite  party  railing  a  clamour,  and  pretend- 
ing that  a  man,  whofe  heart  was  for  Sparta,  could 
not  be  trufted,  Cimon  thought  it  expedient  to 
retire,  though  not  without  firft  addreffing  himfelf 
to  his  companions,  in  number  about  one  hun- 
dred, and  befeeching  them,  that  they  would  on 
that  day  behave  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  wipe  off 
the  unkind  afperfion,  and  prove  to  Athens  that 
there  was  neither  treachery  in  Cimon  nor  in  his 
friends.  Their  anfwer  was  a  requefl  to  Cimon, 
that  fmce  he  was  not  permitted  to  lead  them  the 
way  to  victory,  he  would  at  lead  leave  his  armour 
with  them  ;  which  having  placed  in  the  midit  of 
their  little  body,  they  charged  among  the  thick- 
eft  of  the  enemy,  and  after  many  fignal  exploits 
were  ail  flain.  The  tide  of  popular  humour  was 
quickly  turned  by  fuch  an  incident  :  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Cimon  were  fpoken  of  with  companion, 
hie  loyalty  with  rapture.  Pericles  perceived  the 
change,  and  caught  at  the  praife  of  candour  by 
affecting  to  become  the  advocate  for  Cimon,  and 
by  drawing  up  with  his  own  hand  the  decree 
which  reverfed  his  fentence  of  banifhment. 

THE  victory  at  Tanagra  was  to  the  Spartans 

the  caufe  of  much  exultation,  as  it  encouraged 

them  to  vindicate  fome  portion  of  that  fovereigmy 

from  which  they  were  fallen.     They  therefore  re- 

B  b  a  ceived 
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BOOK  eeived  the  Thebans  under  their  prote&ion  ;  and 
VI.     that  there  might  be  a  power  without  the  Ifthmus 
Se£t  2-  able  to  make  head  againft  Athens,  they   inflated 
Thebes  in  all  the  privileges  me  had  forfeited  by 
her  fcandalous  defection  to  the  Perfians,  restoring 
her  to  her  ancient  dignity,  and  her  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  Boeotian  ftates.     An  infult  of  this  na- 
ture the  Athenians  could  not  bear  :  with  an  army 
haftily  drawn  together,  they  marched  into  Bceo- 
tia,  attacked  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  though 
fuperior  far  in    (Irength,  and    gained    an    entire 
victory.     This  is  fpoken  of  by  fome  hiftorians,  as 
one  of  the  moft  glorious  the  Athenians  ever  ob- 
tained.    Myronides,  who  commanded  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  knew  how   to  make  a  proper  ufe  of  his 
fuccefs  :  he  ftormed  Tanagra,  and  laid  it  in  ruins, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  crime  in  that  city  even  to  have 
been  witnefs  of  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen;  he 
ravaged  all  Boeotia,  after  beating  a  fecond  army 
which  the   Boeotians  brought  together ;   obliged 
the    Locri  of  Opus  to  give   him    hoflages ;  and 
finally  entering  IheiTaly,  feverely  chaflifed  the  in- 
habitants for  their  perfidious  defertion. 

THIS  courfeof  profperity,  it  may  well  be  fup- 
pofed,  did  not  leflen  the  ambition  and  pride  of 
the  Athenian  people  :  the  following  year,  Tol- 
mides  offered  with  a  fmall  force  to  invade  even 
Laconia  itfelf.  The  propoial  was  accepted,  a 
defcent  was  made  on  feveral  parts  with  much  de- 
vallation,  Gythium  was  taken  and  burnt  with  all 
the  (hipping  and  naval  (tores  contained  in  it.  The 
admiral's  next  exploit  was  to  reduce  Zacynthus, 
from  which  ifland  he  pafled  on  to  Naupactus, 
ejected  the  Locri  Ozolas  whofe  it  was,  and  fettled 
the  exiled  MeiTenians  in  their  Head.  Scarcely 
had  Tolmides  left  the  Peloponnefian  coaft,  when 
PerLles  with  another  fleet  and  frefh  troops  appear- 
ed 
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ed  to  complete  the  devaftation  of  the  country,  BOOK 
taking,  plundering,  and  burning  whatever  places      VI. 
he  attempted.     Nor  indeed  did  the  Spartans  make  Se£t.   2. 
oppofnion.     Continual  lofles  and   a  long  wafting 
war  had  broken   their    fpirit ;  and  they  did   not 
dare    even  to    appear   before    an   enemy,   under 
whofe  banners  Victory  feemed  now  to  have  taken 
up  her  abode. 

CIMON,  that  excellent  man,  beheld  with  deep 
concern  thefe  fatal  triumphs,  which  gave  prefent 
empire  to  Athens,  but  at  the  fame  time  brought 
defolation  and  weaknels  on  Greece  in  general    He 
endeavoured  to  infpire    his  fellow   citizens  with 
better  thoughts,  and  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  ruin- 
ous invafions.     At  length  his  remonftrances  had 
effect  :  he   was  fo  happy   as  to  conclude   a  five 
years'  tiuce  between   Athens  and  Sparta,  and  to 
engage  the  Athenians   rather    to   feek  glory    by 
weakening  the  common  enemy  of  Greece.     It  was 
determined    to    attack    the   barbarians  ;    againft 
whom  accordingly  a  powerful  force  was  appoint- 
ed, with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  gallies,  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  Cimon.     Part  of  thefe  he 
immediately  ordered  to  Egypt,  where  the  Athe- 
nian fortune  had  undergone  a  ftrange  revolution. 
JN  the  beginning,  the  fuccefs  of  the  Athenians 
had  been  great :  they  had  defeated  all  that  ap- 
peared again(t  them,  and  in  one  battle  only  had  Bef  Chrlft 
flain  an  hundred  thoufand  of  the  barbarians,  with      459. 
Achsemenides,  brother  to   the   Great   King,  and 
his  general  in  thole  parts  ;  fo  that  the  total  lofs  of 
Egypt  feemed  to  follow,  and  fcch  were  the  appre- 
henfions  of  Artaxerxes,  that  he  even  folicited  the 
Spartans  with  the  offer  of  an  immenfe  largefs,  to  Bef.  Chrift. 
invade  the  Attic  territories,  and  oblige  that  enter-      458. 
prifing  people  to  abandon  Egypt.     Indeed  the  do- 
jneflic   circumftances  of  Sparta  did   not   allow   a 

compliance 
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BOOK  compliance  with    the  propofal  at  this  time,  the 

VI.      Meffenian  revolt  diftreffing  her  forely.     However 

Se£t.  2.  the  king's  affairs  in  Egypt  had   foon   another  af- 

,  pedt. '   Abler  commanders,  with   more  numerous 

Bcf.Cl-rill  £  c   A    ,  •  , 

4s6>  forces,  were  lent  in  the  room  or  Achaeinenides ; 
the  Athenians  were  prefTed,  their  mips  deilroyed, 
their  troops  wafted,  and  in  a  word,  the  remains 
of  this  once  victorious  army  were  moft  of  them 
difperfed  and  loft  in  the  Lyhian  wiids,  through 
Bef.Chrlfl  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  their  way  back 

454-  into  Greece.  Inarus,  who  had  encouraged  the 
rebellion,  was  taken  and  crucified.  Amyrtasus 
efcaped  to  the  Fens,  to  the  ifland  of  Elbo,  where 
he  ftill  maintained  a  flievv  of  fovereignty,  and  a 
languid  kind  of  war.  And  to  his  affiftance  did 
Bef.Chrift  Cimon  now  fend  a  part  of  his  mips.  With  the  re- 

45°'  mainder  he  failed  to  Cyprus,  and  took  alus  and 
Citium  ;  thence  he  went  in  fearch  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian fleet,  defeats  them,  makes  to  the  coafl  of 
Cilicia,  lands  his  men,  engages  and  beats  the 
army  under  Megabyzus  that  was  encamped  there, 
and  failing  back  to  Cyprus,  lays  fiege  to  Salamis, 
the  capital  of  the  ifland. 

THUS  attacked  on  every  fide,  in  Cilicia,  in  Cy- 
prus, in  Egypt;  by  fea,  by  land,  and  that  by  a 

,  people  whofe  very  name  had  terror  in  it,  and   led 

on  by  a  general  whofe  former  exploits  were  but 
too  well  remembered,  the  humbled  Perfian  at 
length  fued  for  peace.  The  death  of  Themifto- 
cles,  which  happened  fome  time  before,  on  whom 
the  king  had  placed  very  much  of  his  dependence, 
contributed  not  a  4ittle  to  haften  his  purpofe  ot 
concluding  the  war,  which  he  commiilioned  his 
Bef.Chrifi  lieutenants  to  do  on  any  conditions.  Accordingly 
**&'  the  terms  of  peace  were  fuch,  as  fufficiently  fhew 
what  the  Athenians  were  in  thofe  glorious  days. 
'  The  Greek  cities  of  Afta  were  all  declared  free 

4  and 
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and  independent.  The  Perfians  were  not  to  B  o  o  K 
prefume  to  fend  an  armed  force  within  three  VI. 
days'  journey  of  the  fea  :  nor  were  any  of  their  Seft.  2, 
fhips  of  war  to  fail  from  the  Cvanean  rocks,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  Cheli- 
donian  iflands,  which  lay  off  the  Pamphylian 
coaft.'  And  on  thefe  conditions  did  the  Athe- 
nians ftipulate,  that  '  neither  would  they  invade 
4  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Perfian  empire.' 
From  thofe  days,  never  did  the  Perfians  attempt 
more  to  fubdue  Greece  by  arms  :  they  found  out 
a  method  lefs  hazardous  ;  they  employed  intrigue 
and  golden  bribes ;  they  encouraged  jealoufy  and 
contention  among  the  feveral  ilates,  and  by 
aflifting  one  againft  the  other,  wafted  the  ftrength 
of  all. 

WHILST  this  treaty  was  concluding,  Cimon 
died  at  Citium,  as  it  were,  in  the  arms  of  victory. 
When  he  found  his  end  approaching,  he  called 
the  principal  commanders,  and  made  it  his  lad 
requeft,  that  they  fhould  conceal  his  death,  left, 
if  known  to  the  enemy  at  that  critical  juncture,  it 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  his  country.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  enlarge  much  on  the  character  of  this  ex- 
cellent  man.  We  have  feen  him  in  war,  in  peace  ; 
in  the  one,  a  faithful  upright  minifter,  and  except 
that  unhappy  profecution  of  Themiitocles,  in 
which  he  had  too  great  a  mare,  a  ftranger  to  all  the 
mean  arts  wherein  ambition  is  converfant.  And 
what  moft  deferves  admiration,  never  did  man 
love  his  country  with  more  fmcere  affection  :  he 
loved  her  for  her  own  fake  ;  he  loved  her  with  a 
view  not  to  make  himfelf  great,  but  to  make  her 
prosperous  and  h.ippy  ;  he  oppofed  her  vanity,  he 
blamed  her  opprefiions,  he  thwarted  her  froward 
humours,  even  at  the  expence  of  his  own  fafety, 
and  to  the  utmoit  of  his  power  faved  her  from  the 

guilt 
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BOOK  guilt  and  (lain  of  domePcic  blood,.     In  war  likewife 
VI.      he  had  all  the  abilities,  the  calmnefs,  and  refolu- 

Sect.  2.  tion,  that  denominate  the  hero  :  never  did  foldier 
fight' more  fuccefsfully,  never  did  general  make  a 
better  ufe  of  fuccefs.  With  all  this,  the  more 
exalted  feelings  of  the  heart  were  his  :  he  had 
every  virtue  of  which  his  piety  to  his  father  had 
given  an  early  prefage  ;  merciful,  generous,  melt- 
ing at  the  diftreffes  of  his  fellow  creature,  and 
happy  in  the  goods  of  fortune,  only  becaufe 
they  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  making  others 
happy. 

THE  misfortunes,  that  followed  when  he  was 
no  more,  fufficiently  atteft  the  worth  of  this  ex- 
traordinary perfon.  Athens  foon  found,  that  in 
Cimon  me  had  loft  her  ablefl  counsellor,  and  her 
trued  friend. 


BOOK 
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O       O       K         VI. 


SECTION    I. 


TH  E  adminiftration   of  Pericles,    on  which  Boos: 
we  are  now  to  enter,  forms  the  mod  bril-     VI. 
Jiant  period  of  the  Athenian  annals,  if  the  meed  Seel:,   i. 
of  fame  is  to  be  afTigned  to  the  fpirit  and  grandeur  Bef- Chtlft 
of  public  enterprifes,  abftracted  from  utility.     It 
had  been  the  affectionate  and  perpetual  counfel  of 
Cimon  to  his  countrymen,  '  not  to  opprefs  and 
'  deftroy,  but  to  heal  and  unite.'     Pericles  chofe 
another  plan  of  government.      He  was  a  man, 
though  in  arms  not  inferior  to   Cimon,  and  in 
brightnefs  of  parts  and  fine  improvements  of  mind 
far  before  him,  yet  in  mod  other   refpeds    the 
reverfe  of  that  virtuous  ftatefman  ;  facrificing  his 
country  to  his  ambition,  lavifh  of  the  public  trea- 
fure  to  win  the  fuffrages  of  the  multitude,  feeking 
to  eftablifti  his  power  even  on  the  ruins  of  the 
common  felicity,  and  fcheming  deftrudive  wars, 
that  he  might  avail  himfelf  of  the  confufion. 

THE 
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BOOK      THE  fatal  influence  of  this  kind  of  fpirit  was 
VI.     foon  felt.     The  Phocians   had  made  facrilegious 

Se&.  i.  attempts  on  the  privileges  of  the  people  of  Delphi, 
by  invading  the  cuftody  of  the  Pythian  temple  ; 
the  Lacedemonians  marched  an  army  in  fupport 
of  the  Delphians  ;  Athens  of  courfe  efpoufed  the 
Phocian  party,  fending  affiftance  to  the  oppreflbrs, 
without  much  regard  to  the  delicacy  of  religious 
fcruple ;  and  all  this,  the  five  years'  truce  ftill 
fubfifting:  but  both  they  of  Sparta  and  they  of 
Athens  difavowed  their  being  principals  in  the 
war  ;  and  fo,  by  a  cobweb  diltindion  not  unlike 
the  refinement  of  modern  times,  was  the  compact 
of  peace  fuppofed  entire.  This  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Second  Sacred  War. 

OTHER  wrongs,  and  other  expeditions,  now 
followed  in  quick  fucceffion  one  after  the  o  her. 
Boeotia  was  invaded  again,  but  with  ill  fuccefs  ; 
for  Tolmides  paid  the  price  of  a  rafh  attack  with 
his  life,  his  army  was  routed,  nor  did  the 
Athenians  recover  their  prifoners  till  they  had 
folemnly  renounced  all  fovereignty  over  the  Boeo- 
tian cities.  The  revolt  of  Eubcea  brought  on  new 
troubles,  for  the  fupprefiing  ot  which  Pericles  had 
jufl  pafled  over  into  that  ifland,  when  news  of  the 
defection  of  the  Megareans  obliged  him  to  haften 
back  to  the  defence  of  Attica.  The  people  of 
Megara,  impatient  of  the  infolent  and  oppreffive 
demeanor  of  Athens  towards  her  confederates, 
had  renounced  her  alliance  for  that  of  Sparta ;  and 
the  Spartans,  the  truce  being  now  expired,  were 
on  their  march  towards  the  Attic  borders  to  fup- 
port the  Megareans.  PHftoanax  commanded  the 
Spartans  on  this  occafion  :  he  was  fon  to  the 
famed  Paufanias,  and  had  fucceeded  to  the  throne 
in  the  room  of  his  coufm  Pliitarchus,  who  died 
without  ifiue.  Such  a  flate  of  affairs  might  have 

diftreffed 
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diftrefled  a  lefs  able  ftatefman  ;  but  Pericles  was  BOOK 
ingenious  in  devifmg  refources  :  by  a  prefent  VI. 
properly  applied  he  checked  the  martial  order  of  Seel.  i. 
the  young  king,  and  the  Spartans  were  made  to 
retreat  without  fighting.  It  is  fa  id,  -that  ten 
talents  effected  this.  Neither  is  the  prefent  the 
only  inftance  occurring  in  hiftory,  that  the  Lacede- 
monians were  capable  of  being  corrupted. 
Leotychides,  Paufanias,  and  many  others  (hew  us, 
that  the  luft  of  riches  had  wrought  its  way  into 
Sparta,  notwithstanding  the  itrong  ramparts 
Lycurgus  had  raifed  againft  it.  However, 
Pliftoanax  was  banifhed.  The  recefs  of  the 
Spartans  left  Pericles  at  leifure  to  purfue  the 
Eubcean  war,  which  he  did  with  great  vigour  ;  fo 
that  having  in  a  fhort  time  reduced  the  whole 
ifland,  he  modelled  the  government  anew,  efta- 
blifhing  a  democracy,  and  entirely  ejected  the 
people  of  Hiftisca,  who  had  been  foremofl  in  the 
defection.  Soon  after,  a  truce  was  concluded 
with  Sparta  for  thirty  years. 

PERICLES  was  now  raifed  to  that  high  fummit,  Bef. 
which  his  ambitious  hopes  had  long  had  in  pro- 
fpect.  Athens  was  become  the  dread  and  admira- 
tion of  all  the  nations  around  :  her  dominion 
reached  from  the  Euxine  to  the  fea  of  Crete, 
from  the  coafts  of  Afia  to  the  Adriatic  gulph ; 
mighty  potentates  courted  her  friendfhip ;  me 
counted  fcarcely  lefs  than  an  hundred  dates  among 
her  tributaries;  And  this  fplendor  of  empire 
Pericles  enjoyed  :  he  was  fole  at  the  head  of  this 
powerful  commonwealth  ;  and  all  the  perfons, 
who  could  either  have  (hared  his  honours,  or 
counteracted  his  defigns,  were  no  more.  Tol- 
mides,  Myronides,  were  dead :  Ephialtes,  that 
ufeful  friend  of  his,  had  been  afiafiinated  by  the 
contrary  party  :  the^nobles  were  all  humbled  ;  and 

Thucydides, 
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BOOK  Thucydide?,    the  lad    of  them  that  durft  fland 
VI.      againfl:   him,    had   been  banifhed  by  fentence  of 

Sect,  i.  oftracifm,  and  had  obtained  leave  to  return,  only 
on  condition  that  he  fhould  no  longer  oppofe  his 
meafures.  The  people  likewife,  that  haughty 
high-fpirited  people,  he  had  charmed  into  fubjedi- 
on.  His  irrefiltible  eloquence,  his  gratifying 
them  by  leading  out  frequent  colonies  of  the  poorer 
citizens,  and  afligning  them  rich  poffeilions,  his 
largefles  out  of  the  treafury,  the  fumptuous  ihews, 
the  mufical  and  fcenic  entertainments  of  all  kinds 
which  he  exhibited  to  them,  the  fplendid  orna- 
ments with  which  he  enriched  their  city, 
temples,  baths,  porticoes,  theatres,  f^atues, 
paintings  ;  all  thefe,  though  at  the  fame  time  the 
very  \itals  of  the  flate  were  drawn  out  for  the 
execution  of  them,  acquired  him  the  love  of  a 
people,  too  much  addifted  to  pomp  and  elegance, 
and  paffionate  admirers  of  works  of  tafle  and  de- 
licacy. Then  befides,  this  public  magnificence 
produced  emulation  in  private  life  :  the  houfes  of 
Athens  were  become  palaces,  and  her  citizens 
princes  :  every  where  was  profufenefs  gaining 
ground,  in  their  drefs,  in  their  feafts,  in  their 
furniture,  in  their  equipages.  Thefe  vicious 
manners  were  ufeful  to  Pericles  ;  they  rendered 
the  Athenians  needy  and  dependent ;  they  diverted 
the  activity  of  the  upper  clafs  of  citizens,  from 
forming  intrigues  againfl  him,  to  the  humble 
employment  of  feeking  materials  for  luxury. 

INDEED  it  mud  be  acknowledged,  in  fome 
things  the  ftatefman,  whofe  character  we  are 
defcribing,  had  the  real  ftrength  of  Athens  in 
view.  rlhe  walls,  five  miles  in  length,  which 
joined  the  Pirean  harbour  to  the  city,  though  begun 
by  Cimon,  were  finimed  by  him  :  and  to  his  glory 

it 
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it  is  recorded,  that  he  enclofed  the  whole  Thracian  BOOK 
Cherfonefus   with  fupendous  works,  which  effec-      VI. 
tually  fecured  the  Athenian  colonies  in  the  region  Sect,   i. 
againlt  the  inroads  of  their  neighbours.     Never- 
thelefs,  for  the  moft  part,  little  elfe  did  he  confult 
befides  (hew  and  ornament.      It  is  hardly  to  be 
conceived,  what   immenfe  fums  he   expended  in 
this  manner  during  an  adminiftration  of  fifteen 
years  (for  fo  long  a  time  did  he  govern  folely)  and 
what  various  works  he  planned  and  completed ; 
works   of  that  exquifite  contrivance  and  finimed 
beauty,  that,  if  Plutarch  may  be  believed,  all  the 
ftructures  and  all  the  decorations   of  Rome  even 
to   the   time   of  the  Casfars,    when   her   fceptre 
ftretched  over  the   greatcft  part  of    the  known 
world,    had    nothing    to    compare,    in    greatnefs 
either  of  defign  or   expence,    with  the  luftre   of 
thofe  which  Pericles  alone  executed  at  Athens. 

WHEN  we  are  told,  that  to  a  public  conduct 
thus  fpecious  were  added  in  private  life  many  folid 
virtues;    that    the    manners    of   this   illuiirious 
Athenian  were  frugal,  ftrict,  referved  ;  his  hands 
uncontaminated  by  iniquitous  gains  ;  that   of  all 
that  immenfe  wealth  which  he   adminiftered,  no 
portion  was  he  ever   known  to  apply  to  the  en- 
creafe  of  his  private  fortune,  or  the  fupport  of  h:s 
private  excefles  ;   when  we  view  him  only  on  this 
fide,  we  are  not  furprifed  to  hear  him  fpoken  of 
by  many  writers  of  antiquity,  as  a   man  of  great 
virtue  and  integrity  unblemifhed.     But  unhappily 
the  other  fide  of  his  character  prefents  a  fhew  of 
defects,  as  important  at  lead  as  his  good  qualities  ; 
among  which  defects  ambition  is  the  moft  pro- 
minent.    He  fought  to  govern  Athens.     For  this 
purpofe  he  opened  the  exchequer  to  the  craving1 
multitude,  he  gratified  their  paflions,  he  fed  their 
voluptuoufnefs,  he  multiplied  their  wants.     The 

verv 
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BOOK  very  virtues  which  he   poflefied,  undid  his  coun- 
V.      try.      It  was  his  coolnefs  of  judgment  improved  by 

Sect.  2.  temperate  living,  it  was  his  brightnefs  of  parts 
cultivated  by  philofophy  and  retirement,  that 
rendered  him  the  more  dangerous  ;  and  by  thefe 
arts  he  raifed  himfelf  to  power.  How  great  was 
that  power,  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
inftance. 

PSAMMETICUS  of  Egypt  had  fent  a  prefent  of 
corn  to  the  Athenian  people  ;  which  circumftance 
induced  an  enquiry,  who  were  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  Athenian  citizens.  Pericles  rook  the 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  animofity  againft  the 
family  of  Cimon,  who  married  an  Arcadian 
woman,  by  preferring  a  decree,  whereby  all  per- 
fons,  not  of  Athenian  blood  both  by  father  and 
mother,  mould  be  disfranchifed.  This  cruel 
ordinance  had  he  the  hardinefs  to  propofe,  and 
the  people  the  fervility  and  tamenefs  to  pafs  into  a 
law.  It  is  faid,  that  under  colour  of  this  law  near 
five  thoufand  perfons  were  flript  of  their  freedom. 
One  curious  particular  has  been  tranfmitted  to  us 
in  confequence  of  this  memorable  ordinance, 
that  the  Athenian  citizens  polled  on  the  occafion 
amounted  to  no  more  than  fourteen  thoufand  and 
forty  :  an  aftoniming  paucity,  when  we  reflect 
to  what  an  height  of  empire  this  people  had  now 
afcended  I 

PERICLES  however  was  not  unaware,  how  much 
the  arts  of  luxury,  introduced  by  his  adminiftrati- 
on  into  Athens,  tended  fo  relax  the  martial  temper 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  encourage  ether  dates 
to  attempt  their  deftruclion.  As  a  wife  politician 
therefore,  he  provided  againft  the  mifchief  by  not 
fuffering  his  people  to  remain  inactive.  Every 
year  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  eighty  gallies,  manned 
with  the  chofen  youths  of  Athens:  thefe  he  fent  to 
cruife  in  the  Grecian  feas,  to  awe  the  tributary 
ftates,  to  vifit  and  protect  their  foreign  colonies, 

to 
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to  make  fhew  of  the   Athenian  ftrength,  and  to  B  o  o  K 
fhiprefs  terror  and  reverence  on  diftant  nations-      VI. 
Thus,  in  the  midft  of  fplendor  and  opulence,  careSeft.   i. 
was  taken,    that  military  order  and  naval   fkill 
mould  be  kept  alive.     The  Athenians  foon  had 
occafion  to  exert  both. 

NEAR  the  Afiatic  coaft  was  Samos,  a  rich  Bef.  ChHft 
fertile  ifland,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  mod  power-  443* 
ful  nations  in  thofe  parts.  A  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Samians  and  thofe  of  Miletus  concern- 
ing the  city  Priene,  in  which  the  Milefians  being 
worfted,  applied  to  Athens  for  afliftance,  and 
with  them  certain  of  the  Samians  alfo,  who 
difliked  the  ariftocratical  government  then  eftab- 
liflied  at  Samos.  Both  thefe  ftates  were  under 
the  protection  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  there- 
fore commanded  both  to  defift  from  further  hofti- 
lities,  and  wait  their  decifion  ;  a  command  which 
the  Samians,  flufhed  with  vidory,  refufed  to  obey. 
War  was  in  confequence  denounced  againft  them, 
and  Pericles  had  orders  without  delay  to  chaftife 
the  rebellious  iflanders.  He  performed  this  fervice 
without  difficulty  :  their  principal  cities  were 
taken,  their  laws  abrogated,  a  democracy  intro- 
duced, a  garrifon  fet  over  them,  and  fifty  perfoas 
of  diftinclion,  with  as  many  children  of  noble 
birth,  delivered  to  him  as  hoftages.  It  appears, 
that  the  Samians  omitted  no  means  to  foften  their 
mercilefs  conqueror  j  they  humbled  themfelves, 
they  entreated,  they  offered  large  fums  :  even 
PifTuthnes,  governor  of  Sardis,  interceded  in  their 
behalf,  and  would  have  paid  ten  thoufand  pieces 
to  purchafe  their  s  pardon — but  all  to  no  pur- 
pofe — Pericles  was  inexorable.  Thefe  violent 
proceedings  had  the  erTecl,  which  violent  proceed- 
ings generally  have.  Pericles  being  departed,  the 
opprelfed  party  rofe  in  armsy  ejected  the  Athenian 

garrifon, 
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Boo  K  garrifon, recovered  their  hoftages,  und  re-eflablifhed 
VI.      their    antient    government.       Prefently    Pericles 

Se61.  i.  appears  again  before  Samos,  and  beiieges  it  by 
fea  and  land,  but  is  obliged  to  fail  away  with  part 
of  his  fleet  to  give  battle  to  a  Phoenician  fquadron 
fent  to  the  relief  of  the  Samians.  During  his 
abfence,  the  befieged  had  the  fortune,  in  a  fally, 
to  defeat  the  forces  he  left  behind  him.  But  this 

Bef.Chriit  was  only  a  gleam  of  fuccefs.  Pericles  returned 
439-  victorious  ;  and  the  unhappy  Samians,  deprived 
of  all  hopes  of  fuccour,  were,  after  a  nine 
months'  fiege,  obliged  to  furrender :  their  walls 
were  demolimed,  their  (hipping  taken  away,  and 
a  fevere  fine,  equal  to  the  expence  which  the 
Athenians  had  fuftained,  impofed  on  them. 

THE  fuccefs  of  this  war,  fo  fatal  to  a  (late,  in 
might  and  martial  virtue  accounted  equal  almofl 
to  Athens  herfelf,  contributed  very  much  to  render 
the  Athenians  more  haughty  and  more  envied.  The 
confederate  nations  beheld  with  horror  that  city, 
which  was  once  the  protedrefs  of  liberty  and  the 
champion  of  Greece,  threatening  devaluation  to 
all  who  prefumed  to  difpute  her  commands.  Even 
in  Athens  itfelf  luxury  had  not  made,  fo  abfolute 
a  conqueft  over  all  generofity  of  fentiment,  but 
there  were  found  feveral,  efpecially  after  this 
cataftropheof  the  Samian  (late,  who  openly  avow- 
ed their  detefiation  of  thefe  violent  meafures. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  on  the  very  day  when 
Pericles,  according  to  cuftom,  pronounced  the 
funeral  panegyric  of  fuch  as  had  fallen  in  the 
courfe  of  the  war,  as  he  was  defcendmg  from 
the  orator's  place  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude,  numbers  even  of  the  Athenian  ladies 
crouding  about  him  and  crowning  him  with  gar- 
lands, Elpinice,  fifter  to  <  imon,  had  the  refo- 
lution  publicly  to  reproach  him  with  his  deftruftive 

victories  ; 
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victories ;  *  obtained,'  faid  (he,  '  not  againft  the  B  o  o  K 

*  natural  enemies  of  our  country,  in  wars  fuch  as      VII. 

*  my  brother  Cimon  waged,  but  againil  a  city  in  Sect.    i. 
4  alliance  with  us,  inhabited  by  a  people  fprung 

*  from   the  fame  flock,  and  fpeaking  the  fame 
'  language.' 

NEVERTHELESS  thefplendor  ofthefe  conquefts,  a 
fplendor  in  which  indeed  every  people  is  but  too 
apt  to  place  their  glory,  ftill  preferred  to  Pericles 
much  favour  and  admiration  ;  and  he  continued, 
as  before,  adding  to  the  domeftic  magnificence  of 
Athens,  and  rendering  her  refpe&ed  and  feared 
abroad.  Thus  affairs  went  on,  till  at  length  the 
growing  vanity,  the  haughtinefs,  and  ambition  of 
the  Athenians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  envy  and 
various  refentments  of  the  Grecian  ftates  on  the 
other,  brought  on  a  war,  which  tried  the  ftrength 
of  this  fpecious  fabric,  and  has  left  to  fucceeding 
ages  the  inftructive  leffon,  that  no  empire  can  be 
of  long  duration,  which  is  not  founded  in  mode- 
ration, juftice,  and  virtue.  The  war  we  fpeak  of 
is  the  Peloponneflan,  one  of  the  mod  interefling  in 
the  records  of  hiflory,  whether  we  confider  the 
length  or  the  iflue  of  it,  whether  the  reputation 
and  martial  ikill  of  the  nations  that  contended,  or 
the  earned  Itruggle  with  which  the  victory  was 
contended  for.  The  events,  which  opened  the 
way  to  this  revolution  of  things,  have  ajuft  claim 
to  the  reader's  attention. 

IN  Illyricum,  on  the  Ionian  or  Adriatic  gulph, 
was  Epidamnus  (afterwards  called  Dyrrhachium) 
a  city  founded  by  the  Corcyreans.  Some  civil 
dififenfions  having  involved  the  Epidamnians  in  an- 
intefline  war,  the  weaker  party  addrefled  them- 
felves  in  fuppliant  manner  firft  to  thofe  of  Cor- 
cyra,  and  then  ^the  Corcyreans.  not  regarding 
VOL.  I.  C  c  their 
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Bo  o  K  their  fuit)  to  Corinth,  thefoundrefs  of  the  Corey- 
VII.      rean  people.     The   Corinthians,  in    confequence 

Sect,  i.  of  the  rights  ufually  claimed  by  a  parent  (late 
over  its  feveral  colonies,  received  the  {applicants 
under  their  protection,  vindicated  Epidamnus 
from  the  infults  of  the  oppofite  faction,  and  fent 
thither  a  new  fupply  of  inhabitants.  This  feem- 
ed  a  grievous  indignity  to  the  Corcyreans,  who, 
encreafed  in  power,  had  long  fmce  difdained  any 
filial  dependence  on  Corinth  :  they  immediately 
laid  fiege  to  Epida-mnus  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  ap- 
pointed an  embaffy  to  the  Corinthians  to  require, 
that  they  mould  defill  entirely  from  intermeddling 
in  the  affairs  of  a  city,  in  the  government  of 
which  they  had  no  concern.  But  the  Corinthians 
rejecting  the  demand,  and  ordering  a  fleet  to  the 

Eef.Chrinafftfl-ance  of  tjje  befieged,  the  Corcyreans  met 
them  off  the  promontory  of  Aclium,  defeated 
them,  forced  Epidamnus  to  furrender,  put  to  the 
fword  all  the  natives  found  in  it,  and  made  the 
Corinthians  prifoners  of  war  ;  and  being  now  maf- 
ters  at  fea,  infefted,  ravaged,  and  burned  feveral 
colonies  and  confederate  cities  of  Corinth,  lying 
on  the  Ionian  gulph.  Exafperated  by  thefe  inju- 
ries, not  lefs  than  by  the  wrongs  done  to  the  op- 
prefTed  Epidamnians,  the  Corinthians  renewed 
their  preparations,  raifed  troops  in  divers  parts  of 
Greece,  and  equipped  a  navy  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  former. 

ARMAMENTS  (o  formidable  obliged  the  Corcy- 
reaas  to  devile  new  means  of  defence  :  they  de- 
puted embafladors  to  Athens  to  folicit  an  alliance, 
and  to  dc.nand  aid.  Neither  were  the  Corinthians 
idle  fpectators  of  this  important  negotiation  : 
their  embafTadors  followed  thofe  of  Corcyra,  and 
employed,  their  utmoft  induftry  to  traverfe  the 

proceeding. 
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proceeding,  alledging  to  the  afTernbly  of  the  peo-  BOOK 
pie,  that  there  was  peace  between  Athens  and  Co-      VII. 
rinth,  nor   could   the  Athenians   make   a  league  Seel.    i. 
with   Corcyra,  without  departing  from  the  terms 
of  the   treaty    then  fubfjibng.     And    at  fir  11   the 
plea  of  Corinth  was  favourably  received  :  but  af- 
terwards, political   considerations   intervening,  it 
was  determined  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the 
Corcy.reans,  on  the  terms  of  mutually  defending 
whichever  {t?te  .mould  be  attacked,       i  he   conie- 
quence  was  a  Corinthian  war.     For  a  jquadrpn  of  ref.ChrHt 
Athenian  ihips  having  joined  the  fleet  of  Corcyra,      43a> 
and  an  engagement  enfuing  between  the  Corey-, 
reans  and   the   Corinthians,  they  of  Athens    not 
only   aiiifted  the  Corcyreans  as  the  battle  prefied 
hard  or.  them,  but  allo  oflicioufly  fought  out   and 
affailed    the  Corinthians.      And    foon  after  were 
orders    likewife   lent  from   Athens  to  Potidsea,.  a 
tributary  city  of  theirs   on  the  Thermaic  gulph,-> 
whole  faith  they  fufpecl:ed,  becau'e   it   was   origi- 
nally a  Corinthian  colony,  and    iliil   received   its 
magiftrates  annually  from  Corinth,  to   demoli.llv 
their  walls  on  the  fide  of  Pailcne,  to   eject   their' 
magiflrates,  and   give  hofta^es.      The  I'otidcear.s 
endeavoured  mucih  to  deprecate  this  rigorous  fen- 
tence  ;   but  finding  entreaties  ineffeclual,  they  rc- 
iolved  to  difavowail  fubniiliion  to  Athens,  and  to 
abide  any  hasards  rather  than  to  be  thus  defpoil- 
ed  of  their  liberties.     Perdiccas  of  Macedonja,  it  / 

is  faid,  who  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  Athenian 
power,  and  conceived  himfelf  injured  in  many 
indances  by  that  people,  encouraged  the  defection 
of  the  Potidccans.  Thi.s  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  brought  on  a  war  in  thofe  parts  :  the  Athe- 
nians afierted  their  right  of  dominion,  and  Pptl- 
dsea  was  inverted. 

SUCH 
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13  o  6  K  SUCH  bold  attempts  alarmed  moft  of  the  Gre- 
VII.  cran  ftates.  Corinth,  the  barrier  of  Peloponnefus, 
Seft.  r.  and  its  only  protection  by  fea,  attacked  ;  Potidaea 
befieged  ;  Macedonia  threatened ;  and  what  was 
yet  far  worfe,  Athens,  already  too  formidable, 
ftrengthened  by  the  acceflion  of  the  Corcyreans, 
a  people  brave,  and  mighty  in  naval  force — all 
thefe  things  were  thought  to  have  a  dark,  louring 
afpect.  A  general  afiembly  therefore  of  the  feve- 
ral  ftates  that  apprehended  danger  to  themfelves, 
the  Boeotians,  the  Megareans,  the  Locri  Ozolas 
and  of  Opus,  the  people  of  Ambracia,  of  Leu- 
cate  and  Ana&orium,  the  Arcadians,  the  Eleans, 
the  Pellenians,  was  held  at  Sparta,  where  the  Co- 
rinthians in  the  moft  pathetic  manner  reprefented, 
how  dreadful  the  power  of  Athens  was,  how 
daring  and  active  her  genius,  how  unjuft  and 
oppreflive  her  dominion :  dependence  and  bond- 
age impended  over  Greece :  an  abfolute  necef- 
fity  exifted  for  all  the  ftates  there  combined,  to 
unite  forthwith  in  war  againft  an  afpiring  peo- 

*  pie,    whofc   ambition  knew  no  bounds,    who 

*  fought  and  conquered  only  with  a  view  of  tempt- 

*  ing  other  enterprifes,  and  acquiring  other  con- 
«•  quells.' 

THIS  difcourfe  inflamed  the  minds  of  men,  al- 
ready prepared  for  angiy  counfels.  And  though 
certain  Athenians,  who  happened  to  be  then  at 
Sparta  in  a  public  character,  interpofed  in  behalf 
of  their  co mmori \vealth,  and  with  great  energy 
let  forth  '  the  fer vices  and  exploits  of  the  Athe- 
'  nian  people,  how  glorioufly  they  had  obtained 
'  empire,  and  howjuft  it  was  they  fhould  endea- 
. '  vour  to  preferve  it,'  little  regard  neverthelefs  was 
paid  to  tleir  remonftrances,  the  whole  aflembly 
appearing  to  breathe  nothing  elfe  but  refentmenr, 

and 
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and  indignation,  and  defiance.    The  Spartan  kingB  o  o  K 
Archidamus  was    the  only    perfon,  who   (hewed      VII. 
himfelf  prudent  and  difpaflionate ;  he  wished  to  Sect.    i. 
moderate  the  heats  that  prevailed  among  them, 
and  would  have  recalled  them  to  milder  fenti- 
ments  :  but  to  no  purpofe.     It  was  the  voice  both 
of  the   council  of  Sparta  and  of  the  afiembled 
Hates,    that  '  the  Athenians    had    violated    the 
'  peace ;'  and  embafladors  were  ordered,  in  the 
name  of  the  confederated  powers,  to  charge  them 
with  the  infraction,  and  demand  juftice. 

A  TRAIN  of  embaflies  from  the  united  adverfa- 
ries  of  Athens  was  the  prelude  to  the  commenc- 
ing of  hoflilities.  The  firft  that  went  required, 
'  that  the  pofterity  of  thofe,  who  had  been  exe- 

*  crated  for  polluting  the  fan&uary  in  the  days  of 
'  Cylon,  mould  be  fent  into  banimment.'     This 
was  defigned  to  ftrike  at  Pericles,  by  the  mater- 
nal line,  as  we  have  faid,  of  the  family  of  the 
Alcmgeonidas.     The  Athenians  recriminated,  by 
challenging  the  Spartans  to  banifh  thofe  who  mur- 
dered the  Helotae  in  their  fanduary  in  the  temple 
of  Neptune  at  Tsenarus,  and  to  make  atonement 
for   the  pollution  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  in 
which  Paufanias  had  taken  refuge.     Other  embaf- 
fadors  followed  after  thefe,  to  enjoin  them  6  to 
c  raifethe  fiege  of  Potidsea,  to  reftore  the  ^Egi- 
e  netse  to  their  liberties,  and  to  refcind  the  decree 

*  againft  the    Megareans.'     For  the   Megareans 
having  cut  down  a  confecrated  grove,  and  profan- 
ed the  hallowed  ground,  the  Athenians  fent  a  he- 
rald to  remonftrate  againft   the  facrilege,    who 
dying  on  his  road,  the  Megareans  were  accufed  of 
having  affaflinated  him  ;  and  on  this  account  had 
it  been  decreed,  that  every  Megarean  found  in  the 
territories  of  Attica  mould  be  put  to  death  ;  and 

every 
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BOOK  cverv  yenr  it  was  given  in  cbmmitnoh  to  the  Athc- 
VII.  r.ian  generals,  that  they  fhould,  twice  during  the 

Seel,  i.  time 'of  their  command,  make  a:i  inroad  into  the 
Megarean  borders.  This  einpafly  meeting  with  no 
bettef  fuccefs  than  the  former,  a  t-ird  fucceeded, 
commanding  the  people  of  Athens  c  to  difiblve 
4  the  empire  they  had  ufurped,  and  to  permit  all 

*  the  Grecian  ftates  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
.«'  la'ws.' 

A  PEOPLE  in  the  zenith  of  power,  and  high  of 
fpirit,  like  the  Athenians,  \vere  not  framed  to  re- 
ceive with  temper  rneffages  thus  infulting.  Hoxv- 
ever  an  aflemb'y  being'  convoked,  there  were 
forne  who  propofed  making  certain  conceflions  : 
but  Pericles,  by  an  oration  extremely  artful  and 
well  digeUed,  loon  put  an  end  to  ail  thoughts  of 
peace.  He  (hewed,  '  what  were  the  views  of  the 
'  Pelopornefian  allies ;  that  they  intended  hot 
'  equai  government,  but  the  deprefTion  and  ruin 
'  ol  the  Athenian  power;  that  therefore  it  was 
c  neither  the  jufiice  of  the  decree  againfl  Megara, 
'  nor  the  iubjecUoh  of  the  TEgmetcC,  they  were 
'  now  contending  for,  but  the  w;hole  of  their  au- 

*  thority  and  dominion  was  at  flake,  which  their 
'  enemies  were  feeking  to  undermine  gradually ; 
'  and  that  from  any  conceffion  to  the  preient  de- 
'  mands  no  other  confequence  would  arife,  but  a 
4  demand  of  more.'     At  the  fame  time  be  conjur- 
ed them  '  not  to   lay  blame  on  him,  when  they 
i  mould  find  themfelves  involved  in  the  calamities 

*  of  war:'  he  forewarned  them  '  of  the  diftrefles, 

*  which   that    now   impending    would    naturally 
'  bring  on,  the  ravaging  of  Attica,  the  wane  of 
1  their  lands  and  villas  :  but  thefe,'  he  told  them, 
£  were  poflefTions  of  inferior  confequence  ;  whilft 
f  the  feas  were  theirs,  whilft  t'he  iflands  and  con- 

4  tinents 
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'  tinents  of  Thrace  and  Ana  were  open  to  them,  BOOK 
£  whilft    they    could    at    will    fpread    defoladon      VII. 
e  through  the  enemies'  borders,  who  not  having  Seel.   i. 

*  the  fame  refources,  mufl   feel  infinitely    more 
4  mifery,  rtill  mu  i  the  advantage  be  on  the  fide  of 
4  Athens  ;  and    that   confequently  their    wifdom 

*  muft  be  to  avoid  a  battle,  for  that  the  devafta- 
'  tion  of  lands  or  houles  might  beeafily  repaired,- 
(  but  the  lofs  of  men  was  an  evil  out  of  the  reach 
'  of  cure.'     In  conc'ufion   he  advifed,  that  this 
anfwer  mould  be  returned   to  the  Spartaa  depu- 
ties :  '  the  Megareans  mould  have  adniiflion  into 
c  the  ports  and  markets  of  Athens,  when  the  Spar- 
c  tans  alfo  confented  to  admit  into  their  cities  the 
4  Athenians  and  their  friends  :  the  cities  fubjecl: 
'  to  Athene,  which  were  free  when  the  peace  was 
'  made,  mould  be  difcharged  from  all  fubjection, 
£  provided  Sparta  led  the  way,  by   reftoring  to 
'  all  the  Itates  which  flie  had  enflaved  the  full  en- 
'  joyment  of  their  laws  and  liberties  :  the  conduct 
'  of  th«  Athenians  would  by  the  ilrideft  examin- 
£  ation  be  found  perfectly  to  confift  with  the  arti- 
'  cles  itipulated :  and  as  to  the  war,  they  neither 

'  fought  nor  feared  it,  but  were  ready  to  revenue 
'  any  infult  on  thole  who  mould  dare  firlt  to  oiler 
'  it.'  With  tills  final  anfwer  the  embafTadors  de- 
parted, and  military  preparations  were  carried  on 
throughout  Greece. 

IT  can  hardly  be  fuppofcd,  that  the  Peloponrte- 
fians  ferioully  expected  from  Athens  a  compliance 
with  the  demands  which  their  embaifadors  were 
commiffioned  to  make ;  and  hence  there  are  not 
wanting  hiflorians  who  atHrm,  they  would  have 
been  contented  with  much  lefs,  if  any  tendency 
to  moderation  had  appeared  on  the  fide  cf  the 
4-theriia-ns.  But  it  is  cenain,  that  the  jeaioufies 

of 
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B  o  o  K  of  moft  of  the  confederating  dates  had  long  fmce, 
VII.     like  fire  pent  up,  been  working  for  vent,  and  mud 

Se£t  |.  at  length  have  burft  out  into  a  flame  ;  though  no 
doubt  the  Athenians,  by  giving  way  to  the 
fuggeftions  of  ambition,  accelerated  the  rupture. 
That  ambition  was  their  motive  for  engaging  in 
alliance  with  the  Corcyreans,  Thucydides  himfelf 
is  witness  :  *  the  fleets  of  Corcyra,'  he  tells  us, 
'  were  to  be  a  confiderable  addition  to  their  ma- 
'  ritime  force  ;  they  were  apprehenfive,  left  the 
'  Corinthians  {hould  become  too  powerful  by  the 
'  reduction  of  fuch  a  people  ;  and  they  expe&ed, 
*  that  by  fupporting  thofe  of  Corcyra  againft 
'  them,  they  mould  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
'  fuming  the  vigour  of  Corinth,  and  finking  that 
'  naval  competitor  into  a  ftate  of  fubjection. 
Then  befides,  '  the  ifland  of  Corcyra  was  conve- 
'  niently  fituated  for  the  conquefl  of  Sicily.'  For 
with  this  vain  fantaftical  hope  did  they  pleafe 
themfelves :  and  great  as  their  dominion  already 
was,  beyond  what  their  natural  flrength  could 
•well  compafs,  yet  a  greater  extent  of  dominion, 
and  fcarcely  lefs  than  univerfal  monarchy,  had 
they  in  profpeft. 

PERICLES  alfo  was  a  main  promoter  of  the  war. 
It  is  true,  he  was  averfe  from  any  attempt  on 
Sicily,  being  too  wife  a  politician  to  encourage 
the  plan  of  diftant  conquefts  :  but  a  war  was  be- 
come necefiary  to  him.  His  enemies  were  gain- 
ing ground ;  and  he  had  already  fuffered  deeply 
in  the  perfons  of  his  intimates  and  friends,  feveral 
of  whom  had  fallen  victims  to  the  refentments  of 
the  adverfe  faction.  Damon,  one  of  his  mod 
faithful  counsellors,  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities, 
who  under  the  profeflion  of  mufic  mailer  to  Peri- 
cles  concealed  the  elegant  fcholar  and  able  llatef- 

man, 
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man,  had  been  baniihed.     His  tutor  Anaxagoras,  BOOK. 
counted  among  the   brighteft   luminaries  of  the      VH. 
Grecian  world,  whofe  exalted  notions   refpe&ing  Seft.    i. 
the  Creator  of  the  univerfe   procured    him  the 
name  of  Anaxagoras  the  Intelligence,  was  obliged 
to  depart  out  of  Attica,  his  opinion  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  not  according  to  the  fuperftitions  of 
the   vulgar ;    whence,   it   feems,   a  pretext  was 
taken  for  accufmg  him  of  atheiftical  tenets.  Even 
Phidias,    the  artift  to  whofe  happy  genius  and 
mafterly  hand   Athens  owed  her  nobleft   orna- 
ments, by  whom  the  ftatue  of  Minerva,  one   of 
the  moft  celebrated  works  of  antiquity,  had  been 
executed,  was  impeached  for  defrauding  the  pub- 
lic, and  confpiring  againft  the   liberties   of  his 
country.     His  real  crime  was,  that  he  had  pre- 
fumed  to  introduce  the  figure  of  Pericles  among 
the  perfonages  by  him  pourtrayed  on  the  fhield  of 
the  godd^efs.     For  this,  it   is  faid  by  fome,  his 
enemies  purfued  the  unfortunate  artift  even  to 
death  ;  though  the  more  general  tradition  affirms 
him  to  have  been  fentenced  only  to  banifhment. 

BUT  what  had  given  to  Pericles  the  moft  fenfi- 
ble  wounc^,  was  the  attack  made  on  Afpafia  of 
Miletus.  Afpafia  was  the  favourite  miftrefs  of 
Pericles ;  a  lady  in  whom,  though  accounted  the 
fineft  woman  of  her  time,  beauty  was  the  meaneft 
accomplifhment.  Quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  fur- 
prifing  depth  .of  judgment,  the  moft  captivating 
eloquence,  were  hers  ;  and  thefe,  improved  by 
ftudy,  by  philofophical  refearches,  by  converfing 
with  the  beft  and  wife-ft  men  of  Athens  :  fo  that 
Pericles  had  in  her  not  only  a  miftrefs  ;  he  had  a 
counfellor,  a  companion,  a  friend,  with  whom  he 
idvifed  in  the  moft  preffing  difficulties,  and  from, 
whom,  when  he  had  occafion  to  harangue  the 

people, 
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BOOK  people,  {killed  as  he  was  in  the  arts  of  fpeech,  he 
VII.  was  not  afhamed  to  take  inftructions.  The  oppo- 
,Sed.  i.fite  party  therefore  made  trial  of  their  ftrenglli 
by  attacking  the  fair  Afpafia  :  they  charged  her 
with  impiety,  a  charge  rendered  credible,  it  may 
be  prefumed,  by  her  frequent  converfations  with 
the  phiiolbpher  Anaxagoras.  The  diilrefs:  of  Pe- 
ricles on  this  occafion  exceeded  any  he  had  ever 
yet  experienced  :  he  employed  all  his  influence, 
he  pleaded  her  caufe,  he  perfonally  interceded 
with  the  judges  in  her  behalf;  and  with  difficulty 
faved  her  from  condemnation. 

His  adverfaries  now  took  courage.     A  motion 
was  made,  that    Pericles  mould  produce  his   ac- 
counts, and  lay  the  ftate  of  the  exchequer  before 
the  proper  judges.     This  was  what  he  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  do ;  for  though  he   had  never 
appropriated  to  his  own  ufe  the  public  wealth,  yet 
had  he  lavimedaway  a  third  part  of  the  funds  in 
wanton   vain  expences,    in  purchafing  the  favour 
and  applaufe  of  the  multitude.     Uneafy  at  thefe 
attempts  on  his  power,  and  doubtful  of  the  iffue, 
Pericles  determined   to  plunge  his   country  into 
confufion.     It    is    faid,    that    on  a  certain   day, 
while  he  was  mufmg  concerning   thefe  matters, 
Alcibiades,  then  a  youth,  and  ward  to  Pericles, 
afked    his    guardian,    '  Why   fo    penfive  ?'    and 
being  anfwered  by  him,  that  he  was  iludying  to 
give    in    his    accounts,    '  Rather,'    replied    the 
(brightly  young  man,  '  ftudy  not  to  give  in  any 
'.  account  at  all :'  and    it  appears  this    was  the 
advice    Pericies  followed.     He  fluttered  himfelf, 
that  the  voice  of  complaint  would  not  be  heard 
againft    him   amidlt   the   din    of  war,    at  a  time 
when   his  fuperior  abilities  would  extort  a  de- 
ference to  him  from  all,  his  countrymen,  even 

from 
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from  thofe  who  oppofed  him  at  prefent,  and  who  BOOK 
during  ehe  funmine  of  peace  aflfurned   to  them-      VII. 
felves  the  character  of  important  leaders.  Seel,   i . 

FROM  the  death  of  Cimon  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnefian  war  elapfed  only  the  fpace  of 
about  nineteen  years. 


BOOK 
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BOOK       VII. 


SECTION       II. 


THE  hiftory  of  Athens  is  an  inftruftive  leflbn  g  o  o 
to  mankind.  Never  had  the  Athenians  a 
more  formidable  (hew  of  power,  than  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  war.  All  the 
Greeks  of  Afia  from  Caria  to  the  Hellefpont,  with  Bef.Chrift 
the  numerous  iflands  of  the  Egean  fea,  were  fub-  431* 
jecT:  to  them.  A  confiderable  part  of  the  Thra- 
cian  coaft  was  theirs.  And  in  Greece,  the  Thef- 
falians,  the  Acarnanians,  the  Mefienians  of  Nau- 
pa&us,  the  Eubceans,  and  Corcyreans  were  join- 
ed with  them  in  firm  alliance.  No  nation  could 
compare  with  them  in  naval  ftrength.  They  were 
rich  in  treafure  j  and  befides  what  the  culture  of 
Attica,  what  their  extenfive  commerce,  and  the 
tribute  of  the  confederate  dates  produced,  they 
had  moreover  the  valuable  mines  of  Thrace  in 
their  pofieffion.  Nothing  was  to  be  feen  within 
the  Athenian  walls  but  ornament  and  fplendor ; 

all 
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B  o  o  K  all  the  refined  arts  flourifhing  in  high  perfection, 
VII.     fculpture  and  painting,  mufic  and  poetry,  learn- 
Se£h  2.  ing  and  eloquence ;  and  every  day  numbers  ar? 
riving  from  every  part  of  the  earth  to  learn  ele- 
gance and  tafte  from  this  improved  people. 

WHO,  that  looked  no  deeper  than  into  the  fur- 
face  of  this  republic,  would   fuppofe  the  Atheni- 
ans were  now  lefs  great  than  in  the  days  of  Mil- 
tiades  ?  If  we  turn  our  eyes  back  to  that  period, 
we  mail  find,    the   rugged  barren  foil   of  Attica 
was  the  extent  of  their  territory  ;  they  were  flrong 
neither  in  wealth   nor  alliances,  neither  in  naval 
nor  military  preparations  ;  and  a  mighty  war,  me- 
nacing  their    utter  deftruction,     impended   over 
them.     And  yet,  in  the  estimate  of  reafon,  thofe 
were  her  days  of  glory.     Her  manners  then  were 
unbroken,  and  her  fons  virtuous :  they  were  an 
induftrious,  hardy,  frugal  race,  incapable  of  pur- 
chafing  even  life  itfelf  at  the  expence  of  liberty 
an.dhojiour,  and  placing  their  higheft   happinefs 
in  the  prosperity  of  thejr  country — therefore  were 
they  victorious.     Whereas  now,  abundant  wealth 
and  excefs  of  power  had  transformed  them  :  they 
were  become,  abroad,  imperious  and  arrogant  j 
at  home,  devoted  to  pleafures  and  idle  entertain- 
ments, and  impatient  of  controul  and  fage  advice ; 
their  ambitious  hopes  comparing  the   empire  of 
the  world,  and  their  leaders  forgetting  the  com- 
mon  good   for    the  fake    of  private  emolument. 
Thefe  were  the  evils  that  brought  on  thePelopon- 
nefian  war,  and  made  it  fatal  to  them. 

THE  Lacedemonians  howev&r,  who  headed  the 
confederacy  againfl  Athens, ,  had  no  right  to 
found  aay  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  Greece  on  the 
purity  of  their  intentions  for  her  welfare  :  what- 
ever they  might  pretend,  their  real  object  was  the 
advancement  of  their  own  empire.  It  is  the  re- 
mark 
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mark  of  Thucydides,  a  moft  judicious  biftorian,  BOOK 
\vhowashimfelfa\vitnefs  to  the  tranfaclions  of  VII. 
thofe  days,  that  they  had  long  beheld  with  envi-  Seft.  2. 
ous  eyes  the  glory  of  the  Athenian  people,  and 
gladly  feized  the  opportunity  of  humbling  this 
powerful  neighbour.  The  fame  obfervation  holds 
good  as  to  dl  thofe  engaged  in  the  alliance  :  the 
faults  of  ths  Athenians  furniihed  the  excufe,  but 
their  own  jealoufy  and  ambition  were  the  real  in- 
citements. The  Corinthians  were  grieved  at  the 
naval  ftrength  of  Athens.  The  Boeotians  hated 
her  reputation  and  exalted  character  :  her  very 
manners  and  laws,  the  fprightly  parts  and  deli- 
cacy of  genius  for  which  her  inhabitants  were  re- 
nowned, her  generous  courage  and  love  of  liberty 
— all  thofe  were  pain  to  them  :  they  fa\v  their  own 
country  obfcured  by  the  companion,,  and  the 
name  of  Thebes  connected  with  ideas  of  inferi- 
ority and  contempt.  Probably  too  the  gold  of 
Artaxerxes  was  not  wanting  to  bribe  to  his  intereft 
the  leading  men  in  thofe  feveral  ftates,  and  en- 
gage, their  fuftrages  for  a  war.  Athens  was  the 
power  he  dreaded  mod,  and  which  it  was  molt 
appareiuly  -his  intereft  to  diftrefs.  But  with  all 
this,  had  not  the  Athenians  deftroyed  theinlelves 
by  their  domeftic  follies  and  ill-digefted  coqniels  ; 
had  they  comported  themfelves  towards  their 
allies  with  that  humanity  and  gentlenefs  which 
adorned  the  miniftries  of  Ariflides  and  Cimon ; 
and  had  every  individual  of  them  with  the  fteady 
regard  of  Yhemiflocles  fixed  his  eye  on  the  pub* 
lie  good  ;  neither  would  the  ambition  of  Sparta, 
nor  the  jealoufy  of  Corinth,  neither  the  Boeotian 
hatred,  nor  the  Perfian  gifts,  have  availed  aught 
againft  them. 


THE 
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BOOK      THE  war  in  Greece  began  by  an  attempt  on 
VII.     Plataeas.    TheThebans  endeavoured  to  furprife  this 

Seft.  2.  city,  the  deftru&ion  of  which  they  had  long  fmce 
coveted,  becaufe  'the  behaviour  of  thePlata^ans  in 
the  Perfian  invafion  was  a  reproach  to  their  own, 
and  they  felt  themfelves  degraded  by  the  fignal 
honours  decreed  to  Platsese  by  the  general  voice  of 
Greece.  The  opportunity  was  now  favourable  : 
their  clofe  amity  with  the  Athenians  offered  a 
plaufible  pretence  ;  and  certain  of  the  Platasans 
themfelves,  moved  by  fome  private  difcontent, 
had  promifed  their  affiftance.  A  party  of  the 
Thebans  therefore  entered  Platasse  by  night  :  but 
the  citizens  running  to  arms,  and  defending 
themfelves  with  great  refolution,  difappointed  the 
project  of  the  enemy,  took  feveral  of  them  pri- 
foners,  whom  they  put  to  death,  and  obliged  the 
reft  to  confult  their  fafety  by  an  ignominious  flight. 
4.5,.  This  happened  the  firft  year  of  the  eighty  feventh 
Olympiad,  and  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded between  Athens  and  Sparta.  As  foon  as  the 
Athenians  had  advice  of  this  enterprife,  troops 
were  fent  to  protect  thofe  of  Platan,  and  to  remove 
their  women  and  children  to  Athens. 

THE  indignation  which  it  was  natural  for  the 
Athenians  to  feel  at  an  attempt  fo  ungenerous,  and 
the  concern  they  exprefled  far  their  antient  allies, 
were  fo  far  from  producing  fimilar  emotions  in  the 
breads  of  the  Spartans  and  their  friends,  that  they 
were  conftrued  into  infults,  and  orders  were  given 
to  the  Spartan  king  Archidamus  forthwith  to  in- 
vade Attica.  It  has  been  mentioned  already,  how 
averfe  from  the  beginning  this  prince  had  been  to 
violent  meafures,  and  with  what  earneflnefs  he 
had  laboured  to  difluade  his  countrymen  from  an 
open  rupture  with  Athens.  He  had  ftill  the  fame 
unabated  zeal  for  the  profperity  of  Greece  ;  in 

which 
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which  fpirit,  before  he  would  commit  hodilities,  BOOK 
he  difpatched  a  meflenger  to  try  whether  a  nego-  VII. 
ciation  could  be  fet  on  foot,  by  which  this  dell  rue-  Se&,  2. 
tive  war  might  be  prevented.  But  Pericles  pre- 
ferred the  interefts  of  his  ambition  to  thofe  of 
his  country,  and  even  refufed  audience  to  the 
Spartan.  It  is  faid,  that  this  mefTenger,  when 
he  came  to  the  limits  of  Attica,  to  which  he  wa& 
conducted  by  certain  perfons  appointed  fpecially 
by  Pericles  to  the  end  that  no  man  mould  confer 
with  him,  uttered  thefe  remarkable  words,  '  This 
'  day  is  the  beginning  of  many  forrows  to  the 
'  Grecians.'  Archidamus  with  the  forces  under 
him,  amounting  to  fixty  thoufand  men,  imme- 
diately on  the  return  of  his  meflenger,  marched 
on  towards  the  Attic  frontiers. 

Ari  enemy  fo  formidable  Pericles  did  not  think 
it  prudent  to  encounter  in  the  open  field.  Even 
a  victory  muft  hare  thinned  his  numbers,  already 
but  inconfiderable  ;  and  if  he  loft  a  battle,  it  was 
probable  mod  of  the  confederates  of  the  Athenian 
people  would  fall  away  from  them.  He  a&e'd 
therefore  with  better  policy,  by  obliging  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  villages  to  retire  within  the 
walls  of  Athens,  and  fending  off  the  moft  valua- 
ble of  their  effects,  and  their  cattle,  to  the  ifland 
of  Eubcea.  Archidamus  finding  no  reftftance, 
employed  his  forces  in  laying  wafte  all  the  noble 
improvements  and  fair  villas,  with  which  fo 
many  )ears  of  opulence  and  peace  had  adorned 
Attica.  The  lands  of  Pericles  only  were  left  un- 
touched, and  that  by  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
general,  who  wiflied  by  fuch  a  proceeding  to  bring 
into  queftion  the  faith  of  Pericles,  and  undermine 
the  credit  of  that  powerful  ftatefman.  But  Archi- 
damus had  an  opponent  too  wary  to  be  overcome 
by  artifice  j  his  itratagem  was  immediately  feea 

VOL.  I.  D  d  through, 
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BOOK  through,  and  explained  to  the  aflembly  by  Pericles, 
VII.     who  took  off  the  effect  of  it  entirely  by  giving  up 

Sect.  £.  the  eftate  in  queftion  to  the  people.  He  had 
occafion  indeed  for  every  exertion  of  prudence  to 
maintain  his  influence  with  his  countrymen,  who 
beheld  with  no  little  impatience  the  havock  to 
which  this  invafion  expofed  them.  Fifty  years 
had  now  elapfed,  fmce  Attica  had  felt  the  wafte 
of  war  ;  and  they  who  had  fo  long  been  accu!<omed 
to  fecuriry  and  eafe,  could  but  il!  brook  thefe 
domeftic  calamities,  the  flight  of  their  families, 
-the  ravaging  of  their  lands,  the  runi  of  their 
coftiy  feats.  Befides,  the  city  could  with  difficulty 
contain  the  multitudes  that  had  crouded  into  it  ; 
not  only  the  porticoes,  but  even  the  flreets  and 
temples  were  filled  with  numbers  that  had  fled 
from  before  the  enemy  :  fo  that  the  wretchednefs  of 
the  profpecl  from  without  was  heightened  by  the 
diftrefs  within.  In  circumftances  fuch  as  thefe, 
by  a  people  noted  for  a  poignancy  of  expreilion 
equal  to  their  feelings,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  how 
little  Pericles  was  fpared,  the  minifler  who  re- 
mained feemingly  an  idle  fpedlator  of  all  this 
miiery,  while  the  Spartans  were  fuffered  to  range 
about  triumphant  and  unmclefted. 

IT  was  not  long  however,  before  the  opportu- 
nity which  Pericles  waited  for  preiented  itfelf. 
He  had  got  ready  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  fail  ;  and 
when  the  enemy,  after  much  depredation  com- 
mitted, were  preparing  to  return  homeward,  vain 
of  their  fuccefs,  and  vaunting  themfelves  in  the 
inactivity  of  the  Athenians,  he  ordered  his  gallies 
lo  the  Peloponnefian  coaif,  there  to  ipread  terror 
and  defolation  ss  extenfively  as  poflible.  This 
fpirited  retaliation  on  the  Spartans  for  the  mifchiefs 
they  had  wrought  to  Attica  justified  Pericies  in 
"  the  opinion  of  his  people.  Other  vigorous  exer- 
tions 
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tions  prefently  followed.  A  fecond  fleet  was  fent  BOOK 
into  the  Eubcean  ftreights,  and  the  coafts  of  VII. 
Opuntian  Locris  were  laid  wafte.  .ZEgina  was  Sect.  2. 
attacked,  all  the  inhabitants  were  ejected,  and  their 
lands  affigned  to  a  colony  of  Athenians.  The 
JVtegareans  were  the  next  that  felt  the  ftorm, 
whofe  country  was  given  up  to  pillage.  And  to 
the  brilliancy  of  military  expeditions  other  arts 
were  added  by  Pericles,  not  lefs  effectual  for  in- 
vigorating the  Athenian  fpirit.  When  the  cam- 
paign  for  the  year  was  over,  obfequies  were  cele- 
brated, like  thofe  defcribed  above  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  Samos,  in  honour  of  fuch  as  had  fallen 
in  the  war.  Nothing  was  omitted,  which  might 
add  to  the  dignity  of  this  folemnity.  The  reader 
may  be  curious  to  learn  the  form  of  it,  as  given 
us  by  Thucydides. 

FOR  the  fpace  of  three  days  the  bones  of  the 
dead  were  laid  out  in  a  pavilion  prepared  for  the 
purpofe,  during  which  time  flowers,  rich  per- 
fumes, and  various  offerings  were  ftrewed  over 
them.  On  the  day  of  burial,  they  were  removed 
into  cyprefs  coffins,  one  belonging  to  each  tribe, 
and  carried  along  in  hearfes  with  much  awful 
pomp  to  the  Ceramicum,  the  faired  of  the 
Athenian  fuburbs ;  for  here,  in  a  public  monu- 
ment, it  was  the  cuftom  to  depofite  the  bones  of 
thofe  who  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. The  whole  city,  from  the  higheft  rank  to  the 
loweft,  attended  the  proceilion,  and  being  arrived 
at  the  place  of  interment,  liftened  to  a  comme- 
morative oration  pronounced  by  fume  perfon, 
whofe  quality  and  known  abilities  rendered  him 
worthy  of  the  important  office.  On  this  occafion 
the  charge  was  affigned  to  Pericles.  We  have 
faid,  he  was  the  mod  powerful  fpeaker  of  his 
time  :  but  on  this  day  he  exceeded  every  difplay 

D  d  a  he 
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B  o  o  K  he  had  before  made  of  himfelf,  to  that  degree, 
VII.     that  entranced  with  his  eloquence  the  Athenians 
Sect.  2.  forgot  all  their  calamities,  and  found  matter  of 
exultation  and  triumph  in  the  flaughter  of  their 
brethren,  their  kindred,  their  friends.  So  admirably 
did  this  matter  politician  know  how  to  touch  the 
fined  keys  of  the  foul,  that  a  people,  in  delicacy  of 
tafte  unrivalled  by  any  other  that  ever  exifted, 
were  not  proof  againft  his  fafcinating  powers  of 
perfuafion. 

IF  the  plan  laid  down  by  Pericles,  of  abandon- 
ing the  country   to  the  ravages  of  the   enemy, 
rather  than  hazard  the  lives  of  his  foldiers,  was 
the  refult  of  juft  policy  in  the  fird  campaign,  it 
became  more  evidently  confident  with  prudence 
the  next  fummer,  when  the  Spartans  returned  to 
Attica,  becaufe  to  the  horrors  of  war  was  then 
added    another     evil    far    more    dreadful.       A 
B«f.  Chrlfl  pedilence,  which  beginning  in  Ethiopia  had  made 
43°.     its  way  through  Egypt  and  mod  parts  of  Afia, 
reached  Athens,   and  there,    aflided  by   a  fatal 
combination   of  caufes,  it  foon  rofe  to   fuch  a 
height  as  to  baffle  all  remedies.     For,  in  the  firft 
place,    it  was  a  fultry  feafon,  and  the  weather 
remarkably  clofe  and  fuffocating  :  then  the  city 
was   crouded  with  inhabitants,    mod  of  whom, 
accudomed  to  breathe  the  free  rural  air,  were  now 
confined  in  narrow  unhealthy   habitations  :    the 
waters,  befides,  were  corrupted  ;    the  provifions 
fcanty  and  indifferent.    -  All  thefe  things  adding 
diength  to;the  infection,  never  was  there  deeper 
mifery,  than  this  wretched  city  now  experienced. 
Numbers,    as   they   paffed  along,    tumbled  one 
upon  the  other  :  the  public  ways,  the  porticoes, 
the  very  temples,  were  filled  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead  :  a  putrid  vapour  exhaled  from  the  dead 
bodies,  and  poifoned  all  that  approached  them. 

The 
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The  offices  of  humanity  were  intermitted  :   the  B  o  o  K 
matter  was  avoided  by  his  domeftics,  the  parent     VII. 
left  forlorn  by  children,   the  friend  forfaken  by  Sect.  2- 
his  friend  ;  and  if  any,  more  compaffionate,  in- 
dulged the  tender  fervice,  they  foon  caught  the 
infection,  and  perimed.      The  virulence  alfo  of 
the  diftemper  was  moil  uncommon.     They  whom 
it  feized,  not  only  were  racked  with  the  acuteft 
pains ;  they  laboured  moreover  under  a  dejection 
of  mind,  which  took  away  all  foundnefs  of  judg- 
ment, nor  eeafed  till  after  fome  days  they  expired 
in  horror  and  extreme  anguifh  :  and  of  thofe  who 
furvived,  fcarcely   were  there  any  that  had  not 
fome  of  their  limbs  difabled,  and  their  underftand- 
ings  impaired,  the  diforder  frequently  leaving  fuch 
a  tincture  of  its  malignancy  behind,  as  entirely 
to  efface  the  traces  and  memory  of  all  former 
occurrences. 

IT  was  on  this  occafion,  that  the  famed  Hip- 
pocrates came  to  Athens.  This  excellent  perfon 
was  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Cos,  and  for  his 
fuperior  knowlege  in  medicine  obtained,  and  has 
left  to  pofterity,  a  name  that  will  never  die. 
Artaxerxes,  when  the  plague  firft  vifited  his 
^dominions,  fent  an  invitation  to  him  to  pafs  over 
to  the  Perfian  court,  with  promifes  equally  flatter- 
ing to  his  reputation  and  intereft.  But  the  gener- 
ous Grecian,  to  whom  recompences  fuch  as  thefe 
were  of  little  price,  made  aniwer,  6  that  he  owed 
'  his  ferviccs  to  his  country,  and  not  to  barbarians, 
*  the  avowed  enemies  of  Greece.'  Stung  with 
this  refufal,  the  Perfian  monarch  paiTed  from  the 
language  of  temptation  to  outrageous  menaces, 
which  met  with  as  little  fuccefs.  Mean  time  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Hippocrates  on  the  part  of 
Athens,  who,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the  diltreifes 
of  that  city,  the  favourite  feat  of  fcience  and  arts, 

made 
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BOOK  made  hafle  to  its  relief.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
VII.     doju'ticeto  the  fignal  humanity  and  affedion  with 

Sett.  2.  which  he  exerted  his  (kill  in  favour  of  this  afflicted 
people  :  he  fpared  no  labour ;  he  omitted  no 
office  ;  neither  the  deadly  air,  nor  the  difgufting 
circumftances  of  the  infe&ed,  difcouraged  him. 
And  to  diffufe  more  widely  the  beneficial  effedls 
of  his  art,  many  perfons  initrufted  by  him  in  the 
means  the  mod  likely  to  reltore  the  public 
health  were  difperfed  through  the  different  quar- 
ters of  the  city.  The  Athenians  felt  what  a 
bleffing  are  great  abilities,  when  employed  for 
fuch  glorious  purpofes,  and  they  {hewed  them- 
felves  not  infenfible  of  the  benefit.  Hippocrates 
was  made  a  denizen  of  Athens,  an  honour  fome- 
times  refufed  even  to  princes  ;  a  golden  crown  was 
beftowed  on  him,  and  a  penlion  for  life  ;  and  it 
was  decreed,  that  from  that  time  forward  all  the 
natives  of  the  iiland  which  had  given  birth  to  a 
man  fo  great  and  good  mould  enjoy  the  fame 
privileges  as  if  Athenians  born.  Two  years 
however  eiapfed,  before  Hippocrates  with  his 
utmoft  efforts  had  reftored  the  public  health. 

THE  adverfaries  of  Athens  were  in  no 
condition  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  calamity  that 
t  hung  over  that  city,  being  urged  by  the  dread  of 
the  contagion  to  haflen  homeward.  Pericles 
neverthelels  continued  earned  in  the  profecution 
of  the  war :  amidit  all  thefe  domeftic  fufferings 
was  he  bufied  in  martial  preparations,  probably 
with  a  view  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  the  numerous  ills  then  incumbent  on  them. 
He  had  equipped  a  large  fleet,  with  which  he 
failed  to  Epidaurus ;  but  the  ficknefs  that  wafted 
his  men,  forced  him  to  return  in  a  fiiort  time. 
Recruits  alfo  were  fent  to  the  aru;y  before  Potidrea, 
and  to  as  little  purpofe  ;  for  iullead  of  encrealing 

their 
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their  numbers,  they  communicated  the  infeclion  BOOK 
to  the  camp,  fo  that  in  the  fpace  of  forty  days     VII. 
they  \o'\  upwards  of  a  thoufand  men.  Sect.  2. 

THE  weight  of  fo  many  misfortunes  becoming 
at  length  intolerable  to  the  Athenians,  it  was  refolv- 
ed  to  fend  embaffadors  to  Sparta  to  iue  for  peace. 
But  that  inflexible  people  had  neither  generofity 
nor  wifdom  fufficient  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
of  compofmg  the  troubles  of  Greece :  the  utter 
ruin  of  envied  Athens  was  their  object,  and  this 
proof  of  her  depreffion  was  nutter  of  triumph 
to  them.  Infulted  in  their  didrefs,  the  Athenians 
turned  their  vengeance  on  the  advifers  of  this 
ruinous  war,  and  Pericles  was  called  to  an  ac- 
count. His  eloquence,  hitherto  always  victorious, 
now  proved  too  weak  againft  the  rage  of  a  dif- 
tracted  people :  he  was  deprived  of  his  honours, 
and  amerced  fifty  talents.  The  removal  of  this 
minifter  however  had  no  effect  in  refloring  Athens 
to  her  profperity  :  the  peftilence  was  not  yet 
abated,  and  the  wafting  war  dill  continued. 

THE  furrender  of  Potidsea,  which  happened 
towards  the  end  of  this  year,  came  opportunely 
to  relieve  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the  Athenians. 
The  Potidseans  had  fuifered  themfelves  to  be  re- 
duced even  to  the  extremity  of  eating  one  the 
other,  in  expectation  of  fuccours  from  Sparta  ; 
but  no  fuccours  appearing,  they  at  laft  offered  to 
fubmit  on  certain  honourable  conditions,  which 
were  readily  granted  them  by  the  Athenian  com- 
manders, well  pleafed  to  put  an  end  to  a  fiege 
that  had  been  attended  with  fo  much  expence  of 
men  and  treafure.  Before  this  city  was  taken, 
there  happened  an  incident,  which  marks  ftron^ly 
how  inveterate  was  the  enmity  between  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans.  Thef'e  lai'l  had  fent 
embaffadors  to  Artaxerxcs,  to  folicit  a  fupp'y  of 

2  money 
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BOOK  money  for  carrying  on  the  war,  with  inftru&ions 
VII.     likewite  to  make  their  way  through  Thrace,  and  to 

Se£t.  2.  found  the  diipofition  of  Shakes,  a  prince  in  alliance 
with  the  Athenians,  and  endeavour  to  draw  him 
off  fjom  their  interefts.  There  were  at  the  fame 
time  embafladors  from  Athens  refident  at  the 
court  of  Sitalces,  who  having  found  what  the 
views  of  the  Spartans  were,  obtained  that  they 
fhould  be  delivered  into  their  hands,  and  fent 
them  to  Athens,  where,  without  even  being  per- 
mitted to  fpedk  in  their  defence,  they  were  im- 
mediately put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  were 
denied  the  rites  of  fepulture.  Such  were  the 
unnatural  fentiments  this  inteftine  war  infpired ! 
The  Athenians  had  loft  their  humanity,  and  the 
Spartans  had  forgot  their  independence  :  that  high 
fpirit,  which  in  the  days  of  Leonidas  had  bid 
defiance  to  all  the  powers  of  Perfia,  was  now 
exchanged  for  a  fawning  fervility  towards  the 
Perfian  king,  and  a  reat'inefs  to  (hare  his  bounty. 

IT  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  Athe- 
nians, exhaufled  as  they  were  by  the  tedious  fiege 
of  Potidaea,  as  well  as  weakened  by  their  domeftic 
fcourge,  mould  have  contained  themfelves  this 
year  at  home  :  neverthelefs  it  appears,  that  ere 
theliafon  for  action  was  part,  they  engaged  in 
new  expeditions  in  divers  parts  of  Greece.  They 
fent  a  fleet  into  the  Crimean  gulph,  to  block  up 
the  Corinthians.  They  had  alfo  an  army  in 
Acarnania  to  chaftife  the  Ambraciots,  who  had 
attacked  the  Acarnanians,  the  allies  of  Athens. 
But  thefeand  the  like  incidental  operations  are  not 
of  moment  enough  to  detain  the  reader's  attention 
from  the  principal  events' of  the  war. 
Bef.Chrift  AT  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  was  formed 
429-  the  memorable  liege  of  Platseae.  Archidamus 
inarched  againft  it  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 

In 
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In  vain  did   that    excellent  people  remonftrate  Book 
againft  the   injuftice  of  compelling  them  to  quit     V1L 
their  neutrality  :    '  they  had  been  proclaim,  v  a  S«ecl.  2, 
4  free  people  by  Paufanias  the  Lacedemonian  t 
4  the  facrifices   to   be   offered  for  the  common. 
*  profperity   of    Greece  had   been   entrufted  to 
4  them ;  their  very  territories  had  been  declared 
6  facred  to  Jiberty.'     But  thefe  were  feeble  argu- 
ments to  a  foldiery  fired  with  civil  rage,  and  who 
faw  victory  courting  them  on.  Accordingly  Archi- 
damus  .made  anfwer,    '  that  they  were  not  to  ex- 
4  pe&   mercy,    except  they  would  renounce  all 
4  confederacy  with  the  Athenians,  and  give  up 
4  their  city  with  all  its  pofleffions  to  Sparta  till  the 
4  war  ihou.ld  be  at  an  end.'     .Conditions  fo  de- 
grading  the   fpirited   generous    Platseans    never 
could  fubmit  to  :    they  looked  on  Athens  as  the 
patronefs  of  their  liberties ;    they  had  been  infe- 
parably  joined  with  her  through  all  the  dangers 
of  the  preceding  war ;    and  now  were  they  de- 
termined to  ftand  or  fall  with  her.     Of  this  refo- 
lution  they  apprifed  the  Athenians  by  meffengers, 
defiring  affiftance,  which  was  promifed  them,  and 
every  encouragement  given  to  defend  themfelves 
to  the  utmoft.      When  the  Spartans  found  the 
people  of  Platse^e  immoveable  in  their  attachment 
to  Athens,  they  refolved  to  fignalize  their  ven- 
geance againft  them,  and  earneftly  pre0ed  on  the 
fiege,  attempting  even  to  reduce  the  city  to  afhes.' 
The  befieged  on  their  part  fought  with  dauntlefs 
refolution,    and    met   their    antagonists   with  fo 
much  vigour  in  every  enterprife,  that  Archidamus, 
feeing  winter  approach,  changed  the  fiege  into  a 
blockade,  and  having  left  fome  troops  to  guard 
the  lines,  returned  to  Sparta. 
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BOOK      WE  have  feen   the  great  abilities  of  Pericles 
VII.     rendered  ufelefs  to  his  country  by  a  ra(h  fentence, 

Sect,  2.  the  dictate  of  refentment  :  we  have  feen  him 
purfued,  mulcted,  condemned  to  that  which  his 
foul  of  all  things  hated  moft,  to  a  life  of  difgrace 
and  obfcurity.  And  yet  was  this  ruin  of  his 
public  eftate  light  in  comparifon  of  the  domeftic 
calamities  that  overtook  him.  His  eldefl  fon 
Xanthippus  was  carried  off  by  the  plague,  which 
Hill  ravaged  Athens.  However,  the  lofs  of  him 
was  not  much  to  be  deplored.  He  was  an  ill 
difpofed  young  man,  who  had  long  fmce  thrown 
off  the  band  of  filial  duty,  and  was  wont  to  treat 
even  his  father  with  great  infolence,  becaufe  he 
would  not  furnifh  means  to  his  vicious  exceffes. 
But  after  him,  the  reft  of  Pericles'  family  felt  alfo 
the  violence  of  the  diftemper  :  he  loft  his  fifter, 
his  relations,  his  friends;  and  laft  of  all,  his  fon 
Paralus  died  alfo,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  and 
the  only  one  that  remained  to  him  of  all  his 
legitimate  iffue.  Hitherto  Pericles  had  borne 
all  his  adverfities  with  wonderous  firmnefs  ;  for 
he  was  a  man  that  affected  unconcern  under  the 
fevereft  ills  :  but  this  laft  (hock  triumphed  over 
his  boafted  refolution,  arid  forced  him  to  confefs 
the  ftelings  of  human  nature  ;  infomuch  that, 
when  he  attended  the  obfequies  of  this  darling 
fon>  and  was,  according  to  cuftom,  to  crown  the 
e  corpfe  with  a  chaplet,  in  the  midft  of  the 
fo.er-'nity  he  burft  out  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
and  pcured  forth  the  bitter  eft  lamentations. 

So  affecting  a  reverfe  of  fortune  melted  the 
very  enemies  of  this  great  perfonage,  and  chang- 
ed their  refentmeut  into  compaviion.  Alcibiades 
advifed  him  not  to  let  pafs  the  friendly  occafion, 
but  to  engage  again  in  public  life,  as  the  moft 
effectual  means  of  difiipating  the  griefs  that  hung 

over 
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over  him.  Pericles  tried  the  experiment,  and  BOOK 
began  to  frequent  the  arTemblies  of  the  people,  VII. 
who  on  their  part  became  as  urgent  to  fet  him  Seel:.  2. 
once  more  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  as  they  had  been, 
before  to  remove  him.  The  firfl  proof  they  gave 
of  returning  good  will  to  their  minifter,  was  to 
abrogate  an  edicl,  which  Pericles  himfelf  had 
made  to  the  prejudice  of  illegitimate  children. 
We  have  related,  that  in  the  days  of  his  profpe- 
rity,  in  order  to  indulge  his  diflike  to  the  houfe 
of  Cimon,  he  had  procured  a  law,  by  which  all 
perfons,  not  of  Athenian  blood  by  both  parents, 
were  declared  aliens  ;  and  how  heavy  this  had 
fallen  on  many  families.  It  is  worth  obferving, 
what  a  warning  is  here  to  the  arrogance  of  man. 
Pericles  was  now  obliged  to  folicit  the  repeal  ofa 
law,  which  left  him  childlefs ;  and  by  the  fuffra- 
ges  of  the  people  leave  was  given  him  to  inroll 
among  the  citizens  of  his  tribe  a  fon,  whom  he 
had  by  a  ftrange  woman. 

SOON  after,  Pericles  himfelf  died  of  the  plague. 
It  was  obferved,  that  this  fatal  diftemper  deftroyed 
him  in  a  manner  different  from  all  others ;  it  was 
not  a  ficknefs  of  a  few  days,  but  confumed  him 
by  a  gradual,  lingering  decay.  Plutarch  alfo  tells 
us,  that  as  it  preyed  upon  his  body,  fo  likewife 
were  the  powers  of  his  mind  wafted  by  it,  this 
intrepid  general  and  fubtil  flatefman  being  at 
length  transformed  into  a  weak,  childifh  bigot, 
hung  round  with  amulets,  and  feeking  relief  from 
charms,  of  which  in  his  lucid  intervals  he  appear- 
ed himfelf  to  be  amamed.  One  remarkable  cir- 
cumftance  however  of  his  lafl  moments  is  preferv- 
ed  by  the  fame  writer,  which  prefents  a  nafli  of 
intellect  burning  brighter  juft  before  extinction. 
As  he  was  drawing  near  his  end,  his  friends,  who 
affifted  round  his  bed,  were  employed  in  number- 
ing 
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BOOR  ing  up  the  many  glorious  events  of  his  life,  the 

VII.    honours  he  had  enjoyed,  and  the  victories  he  had 

Seflt.  2.  won  :  *  Strange^'    faid  the   dying  man,    railing 

himfeif  on  u  fudfJen,  fc  that  you  mould  praife  me 

'  for  things  in  v/nich  fortune  had  fo  large  a  mare, 

'  things  which  many  others  have  in  common  with 

*  me;  anJ  :h~t  ycv.  'liuuld  forget  that  which  has 

'  been  my  peculiar  happinefs,  and  which  I  have 

'  by  far  the  greateft  reaion  to  glory  in — never  did 

'  I  give  an  Athenian  caufe  to  put  on  mourning  /' 

UNDOUBTEDLY,  few  men  have  made  a  foberer 
life  of  power,  than  did  this  eminent  ftatefman. 
He  had  no  (hare  of  that  fufpicious  cruelty,  from 
which  tyrants  ufually  feek  their  protection  :  the 
only  inftruments  he  employed  to  fupport  himfeif 
were  his  c^urteoufnefs,  his  elegance,  his  power  of 
perfualion,  by    which   he   eftabliihed  an   empire 
over  the  minds  of  a  free  people^  faperior  by  far  to 
any  that  ever  was  founded  on  coercion.    Yet  is 
he  not  to  be  held  up  to  the  reader  as  an  object  of 
real  efteem.     Amiable  as  he  appears  in  private 
life,  and  fplendid  as  were  his  abilities,  it  is  ne- 
verthelefs  certain,  that  this  very  man  urged  on 
the  ruin  of  a  great  commonwealth  j  that  he  broke 
the  manners  of  the  people  by  the  introduction  of 
luxury ;  that  he  alienated  the   affection   of   the 
allies,  by  lavifting  away  the  common  treafure  in 
advancing  the  pride  and  ornament  of  one  city ; 
what  is  yet  worfe,  that  he  weakened,  frpm  felfirti 
motives,    the  authority  of  the   awful   court    of 
Areopagus,  thus  giving  up    the  machine  of  go- 
vernment to   the  condudt  of  the  impetuous  giddy 
multitude  ;   finally,  that,  rather  than    part   with 
his   power,  he  involved  his  country  in  a  war  of 
Grecians  with  Grecians,  impelling  a  people,  \vho 
were  tobepreferved  free  only  by  being  united,  to 
difcord  and   mutual  debilitation.     That,  in  fpite 

of 
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of  thefe  uncontrovertible  fafts,  we  (hould  find  a  B  o  o  K 
man   like  Pericles  extolled  by  feveral    Grecian     VII. 
writers,  is  furely  not   matter  of  wonder.     Is  it  Sedt.  2. 
furprifing,  that  they  efpecially  who  lived  near  his 
times,  (hould  have  fpoken  of  him  with  admira- 
tion ?  The  magnificence  and  fplendor,  to  which 
Athens  had  been  advanced  by  him  ;  his  perfonal 
qualities,  his  moderation,  his  contempt  of  wealth, 
his  munificent  encouragement  of  the  arts,  his  rea- 
dinefs  to  reward,  his  difcernment  in  rewarding  ; 
his  endowments,  fo  bright,  fo   various ;  the  phi- 
lofopher,  the  ftatefman,  the  orator,  the  genera!, 
combining  in  him— all  thefe  contributed  to  diffufe 
a  glory  around   this  confpicuous  perfonage.     It 
was  impoflible  to  behold  him  in  a  light  fo  advan- 
tageous, without  admiring  him.     Then  let  it  be 
confidered,  what  kind  of  generals  and  ftatefmen 
fucceeded,  when  he  was  no  more.     Is  it  ftrange, 
that  Pericles   mould   be   praifed  and    lamented, 
when  compared  with  men  like  thefe  ?  who,  how- 
ever they  might  equal  him  in  ambition,  had  few 
of  them  his  integrity,  fcarcely  any  of  them   his 
abilities,  not  one  of  them  his  abilities  and  inte- 
grity united :  fo  that,   the    faults  he  committed 
being  continued  and  rendered  more  dangerous  by 
the  vices  and  imbecillity  of  thofe  who  came  after, 
the  deftru&ion  of  the  ftate  feemed  not   fo  much 
owing   to    the   meafures  introduced   by  Pericles, 
as  to  his  not  being  alive  to  give  them  efFecl. 

THE  perfons  we  have  in  view,  on  whom  now 
devolved  the  principal  management  of  affairs 
whether  civil  or  military,  were  Nicias,  Cleon, 
Diodotus,  Demofthenes,  Paches,  Lamachus  ;  all 
of  them  in  capacity  far  inferior  to  Pericles  :  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  obferve  the  particular 
talents  of  moft  of  them,  as  we  go  on.  Butacha- 
rafter  now  alfo  came  forward,  that  was  thought 

to 
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B  o  o  K  to  bear  a  (Ironger  refemblance  than  any  other  to 
Vil.  the  deceafed  minifter,  and  to  be  the  molt  likely  to 

Seel.  2.  fix  the  public  attention.  Alcibiades,ayoung  man 
of  an  <iipiring  foul  and  excellent  endowments,  to 
the  advantages  of  noble  birth  and  an  immenfe  for- 
tune added  a  grace  and  lovelinefs  of  form  hardly 
to  be  equalled.  Befides,  he  was  nearly  related 
to  Pericles,  and  had  been,  as  we  intimated  alrea- 
dy, brought  up  under  his  roof.  More  than  this, 
he  had  thehappinefs  of  being  known  to  the  great 
Socrates,  who  loved  him  affectionately,  and  had 
employed  his  utmofl  care  to  render  the  qualifica- 
tions of  this  young  nobleman  of  real  ufe  to  the 
common  weal.  We  ihall  fee,  how'thefe  fair  ap- 
pearances were  all  darkened  by  his  inconfiderate 
purfuits  and  impetuous  pafiions,  and  had  their 
end  in  the  ruin  of  himfelf  and  the  mifery  of  his 
country. 

Bef.  drift  THE  year  after  the  death  of  Pericles,  the  Spar- 
tans, encouraged  probably  by  that  event,  and 
feeing  the  pl'ague  abated,  entered  Attica  again 
under  the  conduct  of  king  Archidamus,  where 
they  committed  great  ravages,  cutting  down  and 
deftroying  even  the  green  corn,  and  making  defo- 
late  every  place  that  had  the  appearance  of  culture. 
This  year  alfo,  the  inhabitants  of  Lefbos,  thofe 
of  Methymna  excepted,  formed  the  refolution  of 
revolting  from  the  Athenians.  Lefbos,  a  large  and 
fertile  ifland  in  the  -ZEgean  fea,  was  adorned  with 
feveral  wealthy  cities  :  its  people  were  of  JEolian 
extraction  ;  between  whom  and  the  Athenians  an 
alliance  had  fubfifled,  from  what  time  the  Gre- 
cian ifiands  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Sparta  in 
the  days  of  Paufanias.  But  now  the  afflicted 
condifon  of  Athens,  together  with  the  folicita- 
tions  of  her  adverfaries,  tempted  them  from  their 
faith  ;  of  which  as  foon  as  the  Athenians  had  ad- 
vice 
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vice  from  their  friends  at  Methymna,  they  order-  BOOK 
«d  Paches  with  a  fleet  of  forty  gallies  immediately  VIL 
to  lay  fiege  to  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  the  iiland.  Sect.  -2. 
This  activity  obliged  the  Mityleneans  to  fue  for  a 
truce.  Repulfed  in  their  petition,  their  embafia- 
dors  applied  to  Sparta,  whence  at  the  defire  of  the 
Spartans  they  went  on  to  Olympia,  to  be  prefent 
at  the  folenmity  of  the  games,  which  this  year 
happened  to  be  celebrated.  There,  in  the  gene- 
ral aflembly  of  the  eilates  of  Greece,  the  Lefbians 
fet  forth  the  many  caufes  they  had  of  complaint 
againft  the  Athenian  people,  their  injuftice,  cru- 
elty, infidioufneis  ;  and  in  the  moil  earneft  man- 
ner implored  the  convened  powers  to  pity  and 
affift  them.  Such  an  application,  fupported  by 
the  Lacedemonian  intereft,  could  hardly  mifs  of 
its  effect :  it  was  refolved  tofuccour  Mitylene,  and 
to  attack  the  Athenians  by  fea  and  land. 

THE  Athenians  were  not  difmayed.  They  re- 
inforced the  army  before  Mitylene  ;  they  appoint- 
ed a  fleet  of  an  hundred  gallics  to  guard  .Attica, 
and  ordered  another  of  equal  ftrength  to  infeii  the 
coafts  of  Peloponnefus.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Spartans,  after  expecting  in  vain  the  arrival  of  the 
allied  troops  which  were  to  join  them  at  the  Ifth- 
mus,  were  obliged  to  haflen  home  to  the  defence 
of  their  own  territories.  They  refumed  their  Eejichrl* 
hoftilities,  however,  early  the  next  fpring,  by  427 
invading  Attica  :  at  t're  fame  time  forty-two  mips 
were  fent  to  the  relief  of  Mitylene.  But  the  (hips 
did  little  fervice  ;  for  Paches  met  them  out  ar  fea, 
and  chafed  them  far  away  from  Lefbos.  1)5! f 4^- 
pointed  of  thefe  fuccours,  the  Miryleneans  were 
reduced  to  the  necefiity  of  fubrnitting  ;  when  the 
only  conditions  they  could  obtain  were,  that  the 
inhabitants  mould  not  be  proceeded  again  ft,  till 
the  Athenian  people  had  determined  concerning 

them. 
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BOOK  them.     Accordingly  a  meflenger  was  difpatched 
VII.     to  Athens,  together  with  fome  of  the  chief  of  the 
Se&.  2.  Mityleneans,     and    Salsethus     embaflador    from 
Sparta,  who  had  ftolen  fecretly   into    Mitylene, 
and  was   found  in  it  when  it  was  taken.     The 
Athenians  had  been  greatly  incenfed  at  the  revolt 
of  Lefbos  ;  and  on  this  occafion  their  refentment 
was  fo  wound  up  by  the  violent  fpeeches  of  Cleon, 
that  they  pafled  a  fevere  decree,  by  which  Salse- 
thus  was  ordered  to  execution,  and  inftrudlions 
were  fent  to  Paches  to  put  to  death  all  the  men  of 
Mitylene,  and  fell  the  women  and  children  for 
flaves.     The  day  following,  the  Athenians  began 
to  repent  them  of  their  extreme  feverity  :  a  new 
i  aflembly  was   convoked,   in  which  Diodotus,  a 

man  of  coolnefs  and  reflection,  who  had  before 
oppofed  Cleon,  pleaded  fo  forcibly  in  behalf  of 
the  Mityleneans,  that  he  procured  a  mitigation 
of  the  dreadful  fentence.  No  time  was  to  be  loft  ; 
for  a  galley  had  fet  out  the  preceding  evening  for 
Mitylene,  carrying  orders  for  a  general  maflacre. 
Another  galley  was  now  difpatched,  with  large 
promifes  to  the  rowers,  in  cafe  they  arrived  foon 
enough  to  fave  the  Mityleneans.  Neverthelefs 
the  bloody  decree  arrived  firft,  and  had  certainly 
taken  place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  humane  ge- 
neral, who  read  it  with  the  deeped  concern,  and 
allowed  the  unhappy  people  one  day's  refpite. 
In  this  dreadful  fituation  were  they,  all  hope  ex- 
cluded, and  nothing  but  wailing  and  lamentation 
to  be  heard  throughout  the  city,  when  the  fecond 
veflel  entered  the  port.  Immediately  the  joyous 
news  fpread  abroad,  and  the  people  were  called 
together  to  have  the  fentence  of  mercy  pronounc- 
ed to  them.  It  was  a  fentence,  however,  quali- 
fied with  fufficient  rigour :  all  thofe  who  had 
been  leaders  in  the  revolt,  were  put  to  death  ; 

the 
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the  walls  of  the  city  were  levelled  with  the  ground;  BOOK 
and  a  distribution  was   made  of  all  the  lands  of     VII. 
the   Mityleneans  among  Athenian   citizens,   the  Sect.  2. 
ancient  proprietors  being  only  permitted   to   hold 
them  at  a  certain  rent.     Thefe  laic  efforts  aimed 
emptied  the  treafary  of  the   Athenians,  as  that 
people    found    to    thtir   coft,   being    thenceforth 
obliged  to  tax  themfeives  for  the  iiipport  of  the 
war. 

THE  fticcefs  at  Mitylene  was  balanced  by  the 
lofs   of  Plaisese,  which  was  taken   this    fumrner, 
after  a  fiege  of  near  two  years.     All  this  timehaJ 
that  brave   people  defended   themfelves  againft  a 
force  infinitely  fuperior;  and   for  many   months 
had  the  city  been  blacked  up  with  all  the  Strength 
df  walls  and  mounds  by  the  befiegers.     The  pre- 
ceding winter,  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  befieged  had  formed   the   refolution  to  force 
their  way   through   the    enemies   works,  and  by 
dint   of  extraordinary  valour   hid    fucceeded   in 
their  enterprife,  two   hundred  and  twelve  of  th<* 
party  efcaping  to  Athens.     This  obliged  the  con- 
federates to  keep  a  ftrifter  watch  ;  fo  that  the  un- 
happy_  Platseans,  prefled  with  every  kind  of  want, 
and  feeing  no  profpeft  of  deliverance,  agreed  to 
furrender,  on  condition  that  they  mould   be  ad- 
mitted to  a  fair  trial.     Their  requefl  was  complied 
with,  and  commiflioners  were  fent  from  Sparta 
to   enquire  into  and  decide  upon  their  conduct. 
All   this  carried  a  mew  of  equity,  from   which 
fome  hope  might  have  been   conceived   that   the 
Spartans   would  liften  to   the  dictates  of  mercy  : 
but  it  was  a  vain  parade,  and  already  was  the  ruin 
of  the  Platseans  refolved  on.     The   conimiiiioners 
examined  them  only  to   a   fmgle  point,  *   What 

*  iervices  they  had  performed  for  Sparta  and  her 

*  allies,  in  the  oourfe  of  this  war  ?'  The  priibners, 

V,  L.  I.  E  e  inftead 
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BOOK  inilead  of  anfwering  this  captious  queftion  whofe 
VII.     tendency  was  obvious,  attempted  to  foften  their 
Seel.   2. judges,,    by   reprefenting   to    them,    £  What  the 
'  Plata^ans  had  ever  been  ;  their  z~;;l  for  !he  prof- 
*  perity    of   Greece;  the  not^e  itand    vhey    had 
'  made  in  defence    of   liberty.     Ye   yourielves,' 
,    faid  they,  '  have  a  near  intereft   in  the  preferva- 
'  tion  of  this  Hate;  and  if  our  country  is  laid  in 
'  ruins,  the   monuments    of  your  fame,    the  fe- 
'  pulchres  of  your  anceftors,  of  thofe  brave    men 
'  who  fell  on  the  day  of  Platseae,  the  temples   of 
'  the    gods,    the  confervators    of   Greece,    who 
'  crowned  our  arms    with  victory,  mud  alfo  be 
'  laid    in    ruins.'     They  were  fuffered  to  fay  on 
without  interruption ;  and  when  they  had  made 
an  end  of  fpeaking,  the  fame  queftion  was  again 
put  to  each  of  them  fingly,  *  What  fervices  they 
1 '  had  performed  to  Sparta  and  her  allies,  in  the 
'  courfe  of  this  war  ?'     They  every  one  of  them 
returned  the  fame   anfwer,  '  No   fervices,'    and 
were  difpatched  inftantly.     Thus  did  the  Spartans 
bafely  facrifice  this  excellent  people  to   the  envy 
and  refentment   of    their   Theban    confederates, 
There  were  flain  on  this  occafion   two   hundred 
Bef.  Chriii  Platsans,  and  twenty-five  Athenians  :  the  women 
4z6<      and  children,  found  in  the  place,  were  all    con- 
demned to  flavery.     The  city  itfelf  was  rafed  by 
the   Spartans,  the    year    after,  and  continued  in 
ruins,  till   Alexander  the  Great  gave  orders  for 
rebuilding  it,  in  honour  to  the  memory  of  thefe 
champions  for  liberty. 

THE  want  of  land  forces,  fufTicient  both  to 
guard  Athens  and  to  join  battle  with  the  confede- 
rates, was  the  reafon  why  the  Athenians  did  not 
march  to  the  relief  of  this  loyal  city.  They  did 
what  their  ilrength  permitted  them.  Their  navies 
were  fent  out  to  infeft  the  Peiopormefjan  coafls  ; 

and 
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•and  probably  they  expected,  that  thefe  invafioiis  BOOK. 
would  create  a  diverfion  in  favour  of  the  Pla-  VII. 
tseans,  and  force  Sparta  and  her  friends  to  aban-  Sect.  2. 
don  this  tedious  fiege  from  refpect  to  their  own 
fecurity.  Yet  they  themfelves  had  exhibited 
proof  about  this  time,  how  eafily  a  refpeft  to  fe- 
curity may  be  overborne  by  the  prevalence  of 
ftronger  paffions,  vanity  having  prompted  them  to 
engage  in  an  expedition  to  Sicily,  in  the  hope  of 
reducing  that  diftant  ifland,  whilft  they  were 
ftruggling  with  innumerable  difficulties  at  home, 
their  finances  low,  and  the  enemy  in  a  manner  at 
their  gates.  Indeed,  as  we  have  faid,  the  con- 
queft  of  Sicily  had  long  fmce  been  their  darling 
folly ;  and  unluckily  at  this  juncture  an  embaffy 
from  the  Leontines  opened  anew  the  pleafmg  prof- 
peel;.  Sicily,  it  appears,  was  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, the  Doric,  the  mod  confiderable  of  which  were 
the  wealthy  Syracufans,  and  the  Ionian,  headed 
-by  thofe  of  Leontitim.  The  latter,  finding  them- 
felves inferior  in  ftrength,  folicited  aid  from  the 
Athenians,  who  gladly  complied  with  the  requeft, 
and  fent  immediately  a  fleet,  and  foon  after  a  fe- 
cond,  to  fupport  them.  However,  this  expedi- 
tion produced  not  any  thing  confiderable.  In  the 
,  fpace  of  about  two  years,  the  Sicilians  wifely 
made  peace  among  themfelves,  and  the  Atheni- 
ans, after  much  treafure  expended,  were  obliged 
to  quit  Sicily. 

IN  the  midft  of  thefe  adventurous  attempts, 
Athens  had  an  encreafe  of  ills  to  druggie  with. 
The  Peloponnefian  intrigues  had  excited  a  formi- 
dable infurreftion  in  the  ifland  of  Corcyra ;  fo 
that  the  Athenians  were  in  danger  of  lofing  the 
•very  people  in  whole  quarrel  they  had  taken  up 
arms.  At  the  beginning  of  rhe  war,  fome  of  the 
principal  men  of  Corcyra  had  been  maJ^  prifon- 
E  e  2  ersj 
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BOOK  ers,  and  fent  to  Corinth,  where  inftead  of  the  fe- 
VII.     vere  ufage  they  expelled,  they  were  treated  with 

Sect.  2.  much  humanity,  and  after  fome  years  were  reftor- 
ed  to  liberty.  There  was  policy  in  this  aft  of 
mercy.  During  their  confinement  thefe  men  had 
been  won  over  to  the  caufe  of  the  allies,  particu- 
lar care  having  been  taken  to  poffefs  them  with  a 
hatred  of  democracy,  and  a  defire  to  change  that 
form  of  government  in  their  own  country.  The 
effect  of  their  principles  became  but  too  manifeft 
on  their  return  home,  when  flrengthening  them- 
felves  with  numbers,  they  fell  on  thofe  who  were 
attached  to  the  popular  government,  and  barba- 
roufly  butchered  many  of  them.  Soon  as  the 
Athenians  received  the  tidings,  a  ftrong  force  was 
detached  to  the  afliftance  of  their  opprefTed  friends, 
.which  again  turned  the  balance,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nefian  faction  was  puffued  with  the  fame  relentlefs 
cruelty  they  had  fhewn  to  others  :  neither  the  re- 
verence of  years,  nor  the  ties  of  affiinity  were  at- 
tended to;  even  thofe  who  fled  to  the  altars, 
were  dragged  away  from  thence,  and  given  up  to 
the  fury  of  the  people.  Thus  was  the  ftate  rent 
afunder  by  the  violence  of  civil  diffenfion,  and 
Ccrcyra  drenched  in  the  blood  of  her  wretched 
fons.  The  like  tragic  fcenes  we  ihall  find  acting 
over  in  moft  of  the  Grecian  cities*,  the  humane 
manners,  the  generous  courage,  which  had  been 
the  glory  of  this  nation,  appearing  in  the  courfe 
of  this  fatal  war  to  have  taken  their  flight  for 
ever. 

BESIDES  foreign  concerns,  Athens  had  alfo  her 
domeftic  misfortunes.  The  plague  broke  out 
afrefli  with  redoubled  fury.  Fourteen  thoufand 
perfons  were  carried  off  by  it ;  a  prodigious  lofs 

P  ,  0   .ft  to  a  people,  already  thinned  bv  fuch  frequent  re- 

Bef.Chnft  /      »        a-i  ,  c    J  c  T-U 

445.     turns  or  the  peitilence,  and  fix  years  or  war.    The 

fucceeding 
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fucceeding  year,  the  Spartans  were  prejjaring  to  B  o  o  K 
invade  Attica,  when,  as  if  the  whole  natural  con-      VII. 
ititution  of  Greece  was  convulfed  as  well  as  the  Seel.  2. 
political,    fuch   dreadful    earthquakes    were    felt 
almoft  in  every  part  of  it,  that  the  affrighted  Spar- 
tans haflened  homeward. 

THE  eighth  year  of  the  war  opens  with  the  ap-  Bef.Chrift 
pearance  of  the  Spartan  army  on  the  territories  of  4*4- 
Athens,  led  on  by  Agis,  fon  and  fucceflbr  to  Ar- 
chidamus,  and  with  the  invafion  of  Peloponnefus 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  according  to  the  plan  laid 
down  by  Pericles.  Bemofthenes,  one  of  the  ad- 
mirals, devifed  a  method  of  diftreffing  the  enemy 
(5n  this  occafion,  which  fucceeded  to  his  wifh. 
The  Meffenian  Pylus,  he  obferved,  was  a  place  of 
advantageous  fituation,  which  might  afford  the 
Athenians  frequent  opportunity  of  infefling  Laco- 
nia  ;  therefore  landing  part  of  his  troops,  he  pof- 
fefled  himfelf  of  it.  Immediately  the  Spartans 
became  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  diflodging  him, 
for  which  purpofe  they  pofted  a  chofen  body  of 
men  in  SphacTieria,  a  little  ifland  oppofite  to  Pylus, 
and  entering  the  pylian  harbou- ,  gave  battle  to  the 
Athenians.  Demofihenes  was  a  brave  man,  anJ 
was  defending  himfelf  gallantly,  when  in  the  heat 
of  the  engagement  a  fquadron  of  forty  Athenian 
mips  appeared  in  the  ofling,  to  draw  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Lacedemonians  from  the  land  combat 
by  attacking  their  veflels  :  but  thefe  declining  the 
conteft,  the  Athenians  boldly  fell  upon  them  in 
the  very  harbour,  mattered  and  funk  moft  of  the 
Spartan  fleet,  and  proceeded  to  lay  liege  to  the 
ifland.  We  may  judge  of  the  confirmation  into 
which  this  difauer  threw  the  Spartans,  when  we 
are  informed,  that  they  fubmitted  to  aik  a  truce 
of  D-enioflhenes,  and  deputed  an  embaffy  to 
Athens  to  propofe  peace.  But  the  Athenian? 

always 
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BOOK  always  elate  and  infolent  in  profperity,  inftead  of 
VII.    consulting  the  real  good  of  their  defolated  coim- 

Seft.  2.  try  by  restoring  to  it  the  bleffings  of  peace,  infift- 
ed  on  terms  altogether  unreasonable,  and  even 
treated  the  embaffadors  with  infult.  It  was  the 
clamorous,  violent  Cleon,  that  was  again  the  ad- 
vifer  in  this  impolitic  proceeding,  to  which  the 
Athenians  added  an  unpardonable  breach  of  faith, 
When  the  truce  was  agreed  on,  the  Spartans  had 
given  up  their  mips,  on  condition  of  receiving 
them  back  again,  if  the  pacification  did  not  take 
place.  The  Athenians  made  light  of  the  promife, 
and  refufed  to  deliver  them. 

NEVERTHELESS,  under  all  thefe  difadvantages 
the  Spartans  carried  on  the  fiege  of  Pylus  with 
great  earneftneis,  at  the  fame  time  omitting  no 
means  to  fupply  their  countrymen  who  were  (hut 
up  in  Sphafteria.  The  Athenians  therefore  began 
to  have  doubts  of  the  fuccefs,  the  rather  becaufe, 
the  \vinter  drawing  near,  it  was  apprehended  their 
fleet  muft  foon  be  obliged  to  retire.  Theie  ill- 
boding  appearances  occasioned  much  murmuring 
among  the  people,  and  they  now  repented  of  their 
not  having  clofed  with  the  offers  of  Sparta.  Cleon 
on  the  contrary  infilled,  that  the  blame  lay  in 
the  remiffhefs  of  their  proceedings,  and  that  if  the 
new  general  whom  they  were  now  fending  out 
would  act  with  vigour,  Sphacteria  mud  furrender 
very  fhortly.  1  his  new  general  was  Nicias  :  he 
made  aniwer,  '  that  he  would  gladly  refign  the 
'  command  to  a  perfon  of  Cleon's  abilities  ;  nor 
'  could  that  refpectable  character  do  his  country 
'  a  more  important  fervice,  than  by  taking  on 
'  himielf  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  in  which 
*  .he  thought  he  could  atchieve  fuch  wonders/ 
The  unexpected  turn  fujprifed  Cleon,  better  ac- 
culloined  to  make  mew  of  his  courage  in  a  popu- 
lar 
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lar  aflembly  than  in  the  field  of  battle.     The  hu-  BOOK 
mour    of  the  propofal,  however,    exactly  fuited      VII. 
the  genius  of  an  Athenian  aflembly,  and  accord-  Sedl.  'i'. 
ingly  they  urged  it  on  the  orator  with  loud  accla- 
mations.    Upon    which   Cleon,    finding    himfelf 
caught,  had  recourse  to  bluftering,  and  declared, 
'  that  he  would  not  only  accept  of  the  command, 
'  but  would  moreover  engage  in  twenty  days  to 
c  bring  the   Spartans   in  Sphacleria  prifoners  to 
*  Athens,  or  perim  in  the  attempt.'     This  proud 
boaft  excited   only   laughter  among  the   people, 
Vho  looked  as  little  for  its  accomplimment,  as  it 
is  probable  the  reader  will.     And   yet  the   event 
was  much  happier,  than  the  abilities  of  ftich  a  ge- 
neral prefaged. 

THE  character  and  fortune  of  Cleon  being  now 
at  flake,  the  near  profpecl  of  danger  fobered  him. 
He  began  his  operations  with  great  prudence,  fe- 
conded  with  fo  much  fpirit,  that  having  in  con- 
junction with  Dernoflheiies  made  a  defcent  on  the 
ifland,  he  quickly  reduced  the  Spartans  to  extre- 
mity, and  fummoned  them  to  furrender.  There 
were  left  of  them  oriiy  two  hundred  and  ninety, 
•who  feeing  no  hope  of  fafety  but  by  fubmitting, 
accepted  the  terms  offered  them,  and  were  all 
conducted  prifoners  to  Athens  within  the  time 
Cleon  had  mentioned. 

THIS  year  died  Artaxerxes,  and  was  fucceedtd 
by  his  fon  Xerxes,  who  was  foon  after  murdered 
by  Sogdianus,  his  natural  brother.  Darius,  ano- 
ther of  Artaxerxes'  fpurious  offspring,  revenged 
the  death  of  Xerxes,  and  afcended  the  throne  of 
Perfia  :  he  is  known  in  hiftory  by  the  name  of 
Darius  Nothus.  By  the  demife  of  Artaxerxes  a 
pro] edit  came  to  nothing,  \vhich  deferves  however 
to  be  recorded,  becaule  it  proves,  how  much  the 
fury  of  civil  war  had  extinguifhed  in  the  breufl  of 

the 
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BOOK  the  Athenians  alfo  every  elevated  fentiment,  mak- 
VII.  ing  that  republic  ftoop  to  court  the  friendfhip  of 

Sect.  2.  the  common  enemy,  rather  than  not  trample  on 
the  Huerties  of  Greece.  Certain  Athenians,  on 
their  way  to  the  Leffer  Afia,  where  they  had  been 
commiilioned  to  folicit  money  from  the  Grecian 
communities,  met  with  Artaphernes,  whom  the 
Perfian  monarch  was  fending  on  an  embalfy  to 
Sparta  ;  and  thinking  it  might  be  of  fpecial  fervice 
to  their  country,  they  had  him  arrefted,  and 
tranfmitted  to  Athens.  There  the  affembly  re- 
leaied  him  immediately,  on  finding,  or  pretend- 
ing to  find,  that  his  commiffion  related  to  matters 
foreign  to  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  thought 
the  opportunity  convenient  for  fending  embaffa- 
dors  to  attend  him  back  to  Sufa,  with  a  compli- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  Athenian  people  to  the 
Great  King.  But,  as  we  have  faid,  this  embafTy 
was  without  effect ;  for  the  embaffadors,  receiving 
at  Ephefus  the  account  of  Artaxerxes'  death,  pro- 
ceeded no  farther. 

Jjef.  Chrift  THE  next  year,  the  war  continued  to  rage 
4231  throughout  Greece  with  unabated  fury  ;  and  mofl 
of  the  Grecian  dates,  befides  their  foreign  dan- 
gers, had  alfo  dark  plots  and  infurreclions  at 
home  to  guard  againft.  This  was  the  cafe  parti- 
cularly among  the  Boeotians  and  them  of  Megara  ; 
thofe  in  the  interefts  of  Athens  confpiring  to  in- 
troduce a  republican  government,  and  the  fa- 
vourers of  Sparta  contending  for  the  ariftocracy. 
Thefe  contefU  brought  on  a  battle  near  Delium, 
whither  the  Athenians  had  marched  to  fupport 
their  Boeotian  friends,  which  terminated  alter  a 
bloody  ftruggle  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  in  confequence,  thofe  who  had  connection 
with  them  were  obliged  to  for  fake  Rceotia.  3o- 
£rates  \vas  prefent  at  this  battle,  where  he  diftin- 

guiftied 
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guiflied  himfelf  by  his  firm  undaunted  behaviour  ;  B  o  o  K 
and  we  have  the  teftimony  of  Plato,  that  had  all      VII. 
the  Athenians  fought  like  this  philofopher,  they  Se&.  2. 
had  doubtlefs  obtained  the  victory. 

THE  Spartans  had  now  fhifted  the  fcene  of  their 
hoftilities  from  Attica  principally  to  Thrace, 
which  they  made  choice  of  on  many  accounts. 
They  had  received  earned  folicitations  from  thofe 
parts,  Perdiccas  of  Macedonia,  and  feveral  of  the 
Thracian  nations,  having  made  them  large  offers. 
Then  this  was  a  rich  country,  abounding  in  mines, 
the  chief  fource  of  the  Athenian  wealth.  Befides, 
the  Athenians  held  the  ifland  of  Cythera  near  the 
promontory  of  Tasnarus  ;  by  which,  and  by  the 
poflfeffion  of  Pylus,  they  fo  commanded  Laconia, 
that  it  lay  entirely  open  to  their  devastations.  And 
yet  the  Spartans  did  not  dare  to  make  any  diver- 
fion  into  Attica,  becaufe  it  had  been  decreed  at 
Athens,  that  the  prifoners  taken  in  Spha&eria 
mould  have  their  lives  fo  long  only,  as  the  forces 
of  Lacedemon  mould  abftain  from  the  Attic  bor- 
ders ;  and  thefe  prifoners  were  Spartans  of  the 
firft  diftinftion.  The  beft  refource  therefore  that 
remained  to  them,  was  to  carry  the  war  into 
Thrace,  a  country,  in  the  fate  of  which  Athens 
was  too  deeply  interefted  to  be  carelefs  of  its  de- 
fence. Hiftorians  add  another  motive,  which 
refleds  indelible  reproach  on  the  Spartan  name  : 
the  Helotse  were  become  formidable,  and  they 
fought  the  occafion  of  fending  abroad  a  number 
of  them.  Lately  had  two  thoufand  been  taken  off, 
whom  their  fervices  to  the  State  had  rendered  too 
considerable  :  and  this  diftant  war  was  looked 
upon  as  a  convenient  opportunity  of  Sacrificing 
more  to  the  public  jealoufy.  It  is  really  matter 
of  furprife,  that  thefe  ill  treated  men  mould  have 
kept  any  faith  with  fuch  mercilefs,  ungrateful 
.matters. 

Tl-HS 
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BOOK     THE  care  of  this  expedition  Into  Thrace  was  by 
VII.    the  Spartans  committed  to  Brafidas,  a  man  of  ap- 

Sect.  2.  proved  abilities  and  courage,  and  what  was  of 
equal  moment,  moderate  in  the  exercife  of  power, 
and  a  drier,  obferver  of  juftice  towards  the  confe- 
derates ;  qualities  which  advanced  his  progrefs, 
not  lefs  than  the  force  of  arms.  Acanthus,  Sta- 
gira,  and  fome  other  cities  fubmitted  to  him  : 
and  (hortly  after,  he  fat  down  before  Amphipolis, 
the  moil  important  place  in  thofe  parts,  from 
whence  the  Athenians  were  moflly  fupplied  with 
{hip  timber,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
were  the  gold  mines.  Already  had  the  Atheni- 
ans paid  dear  for  this  fettlement  by  the  lofs  of  two 
fucceffive  colonies,  entirely  cut  off  by  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians.  We  have  noticed,  that  its 
name  originally  was  the  Nins  Ways,  changed  for 
that  of  Amphipolis  by  Agnon,  the  leader  of  the 
lad  colony.  '1  he  inhabitants  immediately  fent 
advice  of  their  danger  to  Thucydides,  one  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  then  in  the  ifland  Thafus.  But 
before  he  could  get  thither,  the  city  had  furren- 
dered  to  Brafidas,  the  befieged  being  tempted  by 
the  advantageous  terms  he  offered  them  ;  and  all 
that  Thucydides  could  do,  was  to  provide  for  the 
fecurity  of  Eion,  in  which  were  repofited  the 
naval  ilores  of  the  Amphipolitans.  Notwi.th- 
flanding,  though  he  was  entirely  guiltlefs  of  the 
lofs  of  Amphipolis j  the  impatient  Athenians  con- 
demned him  to  banifliment.  During  this  re- 
tirement from  public  bufinefs,  he  compofed  his  hif- 
tory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  that  immortal 
work,  which  fpeaks  its  author  polTeffed  of  all  the 
ilner  talents  of  the  ftatefman,  as  well  as  a  com- 
plete matter  of  the  military  art. 

BRASIDAS,  not  content  with  the  reduction  of 
Air.phipolis,  attempted  feveral  other  places ;  and 

molt 
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mod  of  the  cities  on  theThracian  coaft  were  pre-  BOOK 
pared  to  open  their  gates  to  him,  becaufe  his  de-      VII. 
claration  to  all  was,  '  that  he  was  come  thither  Seft.   2. 
*  with  no  other  view  than  to  reflore  them  to  their 
'  liberties.'     Diftrcifed  by  this  pofture  of  affairs, 
the  Athenians  felt  themfelves  inclined  to  agree  to 
a  trace,  which  the  Spartans  alfo  long  fmce  wifhed 
for  :  and  indeed  all  that  the  war  had  produced  to 
both  was  expence  and  weaknefs,  the  lofs  of  their 
braved  men,  and  the  devaftation  of  their  country. 
A  truce  therefore  was  concluded  for  one  year,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  dates, 
Brafidas  and  Cleon   excepted.     The  former  faw 
himielf  arreiled  in  a  career  of  victory,  which  ap- 
peared to  lie  open  to  him  ;  and  Cleon,  who  lov- 
ed tumult  and  confufion,  dreaded  the  inactivity 
to  which  the  approaching  peace  mud  confign  him. 
However,  Brafidas  (hewed  not  much  regard  to  the 
truce  :  he  was  ignorant,  or  pretended  ignorance, 
of  its  being  concluded,  and  by  his  intrigues  drew 
over  many  cities  from  the  Athenians,  even  after 
the  time  appointed  for  its  commencement.  Cleon, 
on  the  other  hand,  moved  the  people  to  avenge 
thofe  wrongs  with  immediate  war  ;  and  an  army 
was  fent  to  reduce  the  places  which  Brafidas  had 
perfuaded  to  revolt. 

THE  next  year,  the  ill  obferved  truce  expired,  Bef. Ch rift 
and  Cleon  was  chofen  to  command  in  7  hrace.  422" 
His  fuccefs  at  Sphafteria  had  added  confiderably  to 
the  natural  infolence  of  this  man's  temper,  who 
now  promifed  himfelf  that  no  enemy  would  dare 
to  look  him  in  the  face.  Brafidas  was  no  flranger 
to  his  character;  he  indulged  the  vanity  of  the 
giddy  general,  and  affecting  to  retire  before  him, 
{hut  himfelf  up  in  Amphipolis.  This  artifice 
proved  true  deftruftionof  Cleon.  He  afcribed  the 
condudt  of  the  Spartan  to  fear,  and  in  defiance 

of 
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Bo  o  K  of  him  made  it  his  pride  to  march  frequently  un- 
VII.    der  the  very  walls  of  the  city,    with  his  forces 

Sect.  2.  carelefs  and  in  loofe  array.  Biafidas,  waiting  his 
opportunity,  Tallied  forth  on  a  certain  day  when 
Cleon  lead  expected  it,  and  charging  his  left 
wing,  routed  it  without  much  difficulty  :  the 
right  wing  fought  well,  but  at  length  was  worded 
alfo.  This  had  been  a  ufeful  victory  to  Sparta, 
had  it  not  coft  her  the  life  of  the  brave  Bralidas. 
As  for  Cleon,  that  bold  man  fled,  as  foon  as  he 
faw  danger  approach  him,  and  was  flain  by  a 
common  iblclier. 

A  PEACE  between  the  contending  common- 
wealths wa.3  the  confequence  of  the  deaths  of  their 
two  champions.  Nicias,  of  a  temper  lefs  inclin- 
ed to  war,  and  unwilling  to  expofe  to  hazard  the 
good  fortune  that  had  hitherto  attended  him,  la- 
boured earneftly,  in  conjundtion  with  Pliftoanax 
king  of  Sparta,  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion. Pliftoanax,  we  have  faid  already,  had 
been  banifhed.  Nineteen  years  he  remained  in 
exile,,  till  an  oracle  was  drawn  by  fubornation 
from  the  prieftefs  at  Delphi,  which  commanded 
the  Lacedemonians  to  recal  him.  His  enemies 
fufpected  the  deceit,  and  failed  not  to  reprefent 
every  diflrefs  which  the  war  occafioned  to  Sparta', 
as  a  viiitation  for  this  infult  offered  to  religion 
and  the  laws  of  their  country.  Hence  did  Plifto- 
anax  become  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  peace, 
which  accordingly  was  concluded  and  fworn  to 

Eef,Chntf  fOT  fjftv  vears,  after  the  war  had  continued  ten 
•421.  *  j  . 

years  complete. 

IT  was  not  long  however,  before  the  gladdening 
profpect,  opened  to  Greece  by  this  treaty,  was 
again  clouded  over.  In  the  fird  place,  feveral  of 
the  Grecian  dates  objected  to  it,  as  a  Convention 
which  threatened  much  danger  to  their  common 

liberties : 
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liberties  :  for  by  one  of  the  articles  it  was  pro-  BOOK 
vided,  c  that  it  fhould  be  lawful  to  add  unto,  or  VII. 
6  take  away  from  the  fame,  whatfoever  mould  Sech  2. 
c  feem  good  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians;' 
and  by  a  fubfequent  agreement  Athens  and  Sparta 
engaged  *  mutually  to  fupport  each  other  againft 
'  all  powers  whatfoever.'  On  thefe  accounts,  a 
new  confederacy  was  formed  between  the  people 
of  Argos,  Mantinea,  Elis,  the  Corinthians,  and 
Bceotians.  Neither  was  Sparta  by  any  means 
careful  to  perform  her  part  of  the  terms  (tipulated, 
one  of  the  principal  of  which  was,  '  that  all  places 
'  and  prifoners  taken  in  the  courfe  of  the  war  fhould 
'  be  reflored  :*  fome  places,  notwithstanding, 
were  not  reftored,  and  others  were  not  delivered 
up  till  they  had  previoufly  been  difmantled. 
Such  manifeft  infractions  provoked  thofe  of  Athens 
to  continue  their  garrifon  in  Pylus  :  and  the  old 
animofities  began  to  revive  between  the  rival 
Hates. 

IN  this  fituation  of  things,  it  was  no  difficult  E 
matter  for  Alcibiades,  who  now  affected  to  take  the  420- 
lead  in  the  public  councils,  by  ripening  the  feeds 
of  difcontent  to  bring  forward  a  war,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  readied  inftrument  for  finking 
the  credit  of  Niclas,  and  /hewing  himfelf  to  ad- 
vantage. The  endeavours  of  Socrates  had  not 
been  wanting,  as  we  have  remarked  already,  to 
reftrain  this  dangerous  young  man,  who  on  his  part 
did  certainly  refpect  his  preceptor  highly,  and 
gladly  liftened  to  his  indrudions :  but  his  natural 
vivacity,  the  torrent  of  his  paffions,  the  various 
diffipations  to  which  his  riches  expofed  him,  the 
fedu&ion  of  flatterers,  foon  effaced  from  the  mind 
of  Alcibiades  the  wholsfome  lerTons  of  wifdoni  ; 
and  ambition  and  the  love  of  pleafure  took  poii 
fion  of  him  entirely.  He  (lands  now  upon  record 

an 
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Boo  K  an  example  of  the  melancholy  truth,  that  thofc 
VII.     very  advantages,  wit,  eloquence,  gracefulnefs  of 

Seel.  2.  form,-  affluence  of  fortune,  which  might  render 
men  mod  amiable  and  praifeworthy,  contribute 
frequently,  and  in  no  fmall  degree,  to  make  them 
miferable. 

THE  firft  effay  of  Alcibiades  in  politics  betrayed 
envy  and  deceitfulnefs.  Nicias  had  been  labour- 
ing to  compofe  the  differences  between  the  two 
commonwealths  ;  and  embafladors  from  Sparta 
were  actually  in  Athens  with  full  powers  to  adjuft 
all  matters  in  difpute  :  they  had  applied  to  him 
(for  the  peace  was  looked  upon  to  be  his  work) 
and  he  had  introduced  them  into  the  fenate, 
where  they  had  declared  the  purport  of  their 
embafly,  and  the  extent  of  their  commifiion. 
Mortified  by  this  preference  (hewn  by  the  Spartans 
to  Nicias,  Alcibiades  fet  himfelf  to  confound  their 
meafures  :  in  which  view,  the  night  before  they 
were  to  appear  before  the  aflembly  of  the  people, 
the  court  of  ultimate  decifion  in  matters  of  this 
nature,  he  invited  the  embafladors  to  his  houfe, 
and  there  under  the  femblance  of  friendfhip  he 
recommended  it  to  them  to  be  more  fparing  of 
their  offers  on  the  morrow,  particularly  not  to 
own  what  powers  they  were  inverted  with,  as  that 
would  tempt  the  people  to  impofe  on  them  many 
conditions  hard  and  unreafonabie.  The  plaufible 
ccunfel  pleafed  the  fun  pie  men  ;  fo  that,  on  the 
following  day,  when  they  were  afked  in  the 
General  Aflembly,  whether  they  were  empowered 
finally  to  fettle  all  matters,  they  denied  what  they 
had  before  acknowledged  in  the  Senate  of  Five 
Hundred.  Great  was  the  amazement  of  Nicias  on 
this  unexpected  occafion  ;  butgreaterfl.il!  was  that 
of  the  embafladors,  when  they  heard  thefalfe  Alci- 
biades reproach  them,  with  want  of  fincerity,  and 

charge 
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charge  the  Lacedemonians  as  a  dsfigning,  faithiefs  BOOK 
people,  who  one  day  affirmed  what  the  next  day     VII. 
they  denied.      This   wicked  artifice  widened  the  Sett.   2. 
breach  between  the  two  dates,  both  complaining 
highly  of  injuries  ;   and  fhortly  after,  the  Athe- 
nians,   by  the    management    of  Alcibiades,  con- 
cluded  an   alliance  with  the  Argives,   the  Man- 
tineans,  and  thofe  of  Elis.     In  this  manner,  through 
the  dark  policy    of   one   ambitious   citizen,    did 
Athens  fee  herfelf  plunged  again  into  the  miferies 
of  war. 

IN  the  fourth  year  of  the  eighty  ninth  Olym-  Eef. 
piad,  which  was  the  twelfth  from  the  beginning  of  4 
the  war,  military  preparations  were  carried  on 
through  mod  parts  of  Greece,  but  no  aclion  enfued. 
Faint  and  languid  after  the  many  wailing  toils 
they  had  endured,  the  Grecian's  (hewed  no  longer 
that  fpirit  which  they  had  exerted  at  firlt.  Neither 
did  the  three  or  four  campaigns  that  followed  pro- 
duce any  thing  very  remarkable.  Their  fummers 
were  moilly  fpent  in  fruitlefs  marches,  or  in  form- 
ing intrigues  in  feveral  flates,  and  bringing  about 
revolutions  in  their  -municipal  government.  Thus 
Argos,  it  appears,  in  the  fpace  of  two  years 
changed  •  her  political  form  not  lefs  than  three 
times  ;  and  (dreadful  to  think!)  every  revolution 
was  deeply  marked  with  blood,  the  prevailing 
party  fignalizing  its  revenge  by  the  mo  ft  favage 
cruelties.  The  long  ufe  of  war  fsems  to  have 
fleeled  their  hearts  againft  all  the  tender  feelings 
of  mercy  ;  and  wre  find  feveral  affecting  inilancts 
upon  record,  that  the  Athenians  themielves  were 
become  bloody  and  relemlefs.  One  of  thefe 
refpecls  Scione,  a  city  of  Thrace.  It  had  received 
Brafidas,  but  after  the  peace  concluded  with 
Sparta,  fell  again  under  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  to  puniflb  the  Scioneans  for  their 

defection, 
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BOOK  defection,  put  to  the  fwoVd  all  the  men  without 
VII.     diftinction,  and  condemned  the  women  and  chii- 

Sect.  2.  dren  tp  fervitude.  Their  treatment  of  the  Melians 
was  yet  more  barbarous.  Melos  was  an  ifland  in 
the  Egean  fea,  which  had  always  adhered  to 

Bef.  Chiift  Sparta  unalterably.  In  the  fixteenth  year  of  the 
415.  war,  it  was  befieged  by  a  fleet  from  Athens,  and 
after  a  gallant  defence,  the  inhabitants  were  oblig- 
ed to  iubmit  at  difcretion.  Here  were  no  ag- 
gravating circumftances  to  palliate  the  guiit  of 
uncommon  feverity  :  neverthelefs  the  Athenians 
maflacred  all  the  Melians  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
and  made  flaves  of  the  reft.  Time  was,  when 
fuch  brave  men  would  have  met  with  more  kind- 
nefs  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenian  people.  But 
what  moft  of  all  proclaims  how  degenerate  and 
inhuman  the  Athenians  now  were,  is  a  refolution, 
not  fuddenly  made  in  the  hurry  and  wrath  of 
battle,  but  framed  deliberately  in  the  fenate  of 
Athens  :  it  was  decreed,  that  '  as  many  as  they 
'  mould  take  alive  in  naval  combat,  fhould  have 
6  their  right  hands  cut  off.* 

Bef.Chrift  THE  year  after  the  expedition  to  Melos,  the 
4'4-  war  began  to  have  a  more  important  appearance, 
and  to  threaten  many  other  nations  belides  thofe 
of  Greece.  The  people  of  Egefla,  a  city  of 
Sicily,  had  fent  embalfadors  to  Athens  to  folicit  fuc- 
cours  againft  their  neighbours  of  Selinus,  who  had 
attacked  them  in  conjunction  with  the  Syracufans. 
It  has  been  often  remarked  in  the  courfe  of  our 
narration,  how  defirable  the  Athenians  efleemed 
the  poffeffion  of  that  fruitful  ifland.  Alcibiades 
alfo,  fond  of  adventurous  projects,  laboured  much 
to  engage  them  in  an  expedition,  the  certain 
effects  of  which  he  affured  them  would  be  unlimited 
conqueft,  wealth,  and  glory.  The  treafures  of 
Sicily  were  but  a  poor  reward  for  them  to  have  in 

profpecl  : 
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profpeft  :  they  were  from  that  beginning  of  B  o  o  K: 
fuccefs  to  pafs  over  into  Africa,  and  take  Car-  VII. 
thage ;  then  Italy  was  to  feel  the  power  of  their  Seft.  2. 
arms  ;  till  at  length  their  empire  mould  extend 
itfelf  over  the  whole  world.  Such  were  the  wild 
dreams  in  which  the  afpiring  Alcibiades  indulged 
himfelf ;  and  with  the  fame  airy  phantafies  did  he 
contrive  to  fill  the  heads  of  his  countrymen,  his 
magnificent  ftyle  of  living,  his  largeffes,  his  en- 
gaging eloquence,  giving  flrength  and  plaufibility 
to  whatever  he  advanced  ;  fo  that,  in  fpite  of  the 
oppofition  of  Nicias  and  the  wifeft  men  of  the 
ftate,  the  enterprife  was  refolved  upon,<and  an 
army  ordered  immediately  for  Sicily.  Nicias  and 
Lamachus  were  joined  in  the  command  of  this 
army  with  Alcibiades,  probably  at  the  inftance  of 
the  foberer  Athenians,  in  order  to  temper  the 
violence  of  his  daring  fpirit. 

THE  popularity  however  of  this  celebrated 
Athenian  began  to  ebb,  almofl  at  the  inftant  of 
its  arriving  at  the  flow  ;  whether  it  were  the  effect 
of  his  own  folly,  or  the  contrivance  of  his  enemies, 
hiftorians  feem  to  leave  undecided.  The  Athe- 
nians were  in  all  ages  remarkable  for  the  character 
which  the  apoftle  Paul  afcribes  to  them  ;  they 
were  extremely  addided  to  their  religion,  and 
held  the  many  deities,  with  which  the  city 
abounded,  in  the  higheft  reverence.  It  happened, 
when  every  thing  was  in  readinefs  for  the  depar- 
ture of  the  fleet,  that  on  a  certain  night  all  the 
ftatues  of  Mercury  throughout  Athens  were 
thrown  down  and  disfigured.  Moft  of  the  houfes 
had  thefe  ftatues  before  them  ;  and  the  report 
was,  that  fome  young  men  of  quality,  with 
Alcibiades  at  their  head,  had  been  guilty  of  the 
impiety,  and  that  at  the  fame  time  they  had  pro- 
faned the  Eleufmian  rites,  the  mod  facrcd  of  the 

VOL.  I.  F  f  Athenian 
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BOOK  Athenian  myft cries.      The  difiblute  manners  of 

VII.     Alcibiades,  and  the  avowed  levity  with  which  he 

Sect.  2.  had  always  treated  the  religion  of  his  country, 

rendered  the  accufation  credible.      Neverthelefs 

he  was  fo  dear  to  thefoldiery,  that  it  was  thought 

the  wifeft  policy  to  defer  the  profecution  ;  and 

though  Alcibiades  infifted  on  an  immediate  trial, 

yet  his  enemies  prevailed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 

fet  out  for  Sicily. 

HISTORIANS  fpeak    highly  of   the  pomp   and 
expence  of  this  equipment  :  it  was,  we  are  told, 
the  mod  fumptuous  Athens  had  ever  fent  forth. 
The  gallies  amounted  to  an  hundred  and  forty  in 
number,  all  completely  furnifhed,    and  adorned 
in  the  richeft  manner.     Befides  the  naval  forces,  a 
confiderable  land  army  went  aboard  the  tranfports, 
mod  of  them  chofen  men,  and  many  of  them  of 
the  firft  families  in  Athens.     The  fuccefs  however 
by  no  means  correfpondcd  to  the  greatnefs  of  the 
preparation.     The  firft  exploits  of  the  Athenians 
were  inconfiderable  :  they  found  no  encourage- 
ment on  the  coafts  of  Italy,  and  in  Sicily  the  only 
place  they  could  make  themfelves  mafters  of  was 
Catana.      This  flow  progrefs  was  partly  owing  to 
their  unfleady  counfels.     Alcibiades  and  Lamachus 
were  for  a&ive  meafures,  whilft  the  enemy  was  in 
confirmation  :  Nicias,  on  the  contrary,  difpirited 
the  army  by  his  ill-timed   apprehenfions,   urging 
that  they  mould  immediately  abandon  the  defign, 
becaufe  the  Egeftans  were  not  able  to  make  good 
the  large  payments   they   had  promifed  for  the 
fuppoit   of  the.  Athenian  forces.      But  the  moft 
unlucky  circumftance  attending  this    expedition 
was  the  recal  of  Alcibiades,  the  fpirit  that  animated 
every   enterprise,    and   the   beft  beloved  of  the 
three   commanders.      No   fooner   had   the   fleet 
failed,  than  his  enemies  began  to  ftirup  the  fuper- 

ftitious 
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flitious  populace,  and  to  inflame  them  with  re-  Boo  K 
fentment  againft  a  man  who  had  dared  to  ridicule     VII. 
the  mod  awful  ceremony  of  their  religion.     Thefe  Sect.  2. 
iuggeftions     wrought    fo     effectually,     that    the 
Salaminian  galley,  which  was  always  employed  on 
occafions    of    this    nature,    was   difpatched    for 
Alcibiades,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fufrender  him- 
felf  prifoner  ;     but  the   galley  having   put   in   at 
Thurium,  he  contrived  to  make   his  efcape,  and 
palling  over  to  Elis,  fled  to  Lacedemon. 

FROM  this  time  the  care  of  the  war  devolved  on 
two  perfons,  neither  of  whom  was  equal  to  the 
tafk  :  Nicias,  flow  and  irrefolute,  full  of  weak  fears, 
and  apt  to  interpret  every  intervening  accident  into 
an  omen  important  and  fignificative  ;  and  Lama- 
chus,  a  good  officer,  but  without  influence,  being 
rendered  contemptible  by  the  narrownefs  of  his 
fortune,  a  circumftance  which  would  have  pro- 
duced no  fuch  effect  in  the  days  of  Ariftides, 
before  affluence  and  pleafures  had  corrupted  the 
Athenian  fimplicity.  At  length  the  two  generals, 
after  fome  unimportant  operations,  fat  down  be- 
fore Syracufe,  which  they  b^iieged  by  fea.  and 
land.  Syracufe  was  a  city  of  great  wealth  and 
power  :  it  had  long  enjoyed  a  flourifhing  com- 
merce, and  irs  inhabitants  and  allies  were  numer- 
ous and  expert  in  war.  Nevenhelefs  the  Athe- 
nians carried  on  the  fiege  with  great  fuccefs  ;  they 
had  beaten  the  Syracufans,  their  works  were  ad- 
vancing confider.'.bly,  and  they  had  already  got 
pofleffionof  Epipolse,an  eminence  which  command- 
ed the  city.  Embafladors  therefore  were  deputed 
from  the  Syracufans  to  their  foundrefs  Corinth, 
with  directions  to  go  on  to  Lacedemon  to  implore 
affiftance,  which  both  thefe  dates  readily  promifed, 
and  Gylippus  a  Spartan  officer  was  ordered  to 
Syracufe. 

F  f  a  MEAN 
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BOOK      MEAN  time  the  affairs  of  the  Syracufans  were 
VII.      become  defperate.     Nicias  had  carried  his  works 
Se&.  2.  much  ctofer  to  the  city,  and  the  Syracufans  finding 
themfelves  extremely  preffed  had  ventured  an  en- 
gagement, in  which,  though  they  had  the  fortune 
to  cut  off  Lamachus,  they  had  on  the  whole  fue- 
ceeded  fo  ill,  that  a  great  part  of  Sicily  declared 
tor  the  Athenians ;  fo  that  it  appeared  impoffible 
to    fave    Syracufe.       In    this   juncture    arrived 
Gylippus.      It    is   highly   probable,    had   Nicias 
marched  out  againfl  him,  there  had  been  an  end 
of  the  war  ;  for  the  Lacedemonian  was  attended 
with  a  very  fmall  party,  having  come  to  Sicily  with 
four  mips  only.      But  Nicias,  who  from  fuccefs 
was  become  vain  and  boaftful,  remained  within 
his  lines,  defpifing,  as  he  faid,  a  man  who  with  fo 
inconfiderable  a  force  conceived  hopes  of  oppofing 
his  progrefs.      This    contempt    coft    him    dear. 
Gylippus  made  his  way  into  the  city,  infpired  the 
Syracufans  with  new  vigour,  and  led  them  out 
againft  the  enemy.     He  failed  however  in  his  firft 
attempt :  but  with  a  candour,  of  which  there  are 
few  examples,  having  laid  the  blame  of  the  mif- 
fortune  on  the  wrong  difpofition  he  himfelf  had 
made,  he  altered  his  arrangement,  and  in  another 
attack  the  following  day  diflodged  the  Athenians 
with  great  flaughter.     The  fpirit  of  Nicias  funk 
under  this  difafter :    he  difpatched  an  exprefs  to 
Athens,  to  demand  a  fupply  of  men,  and  other 
generals  to  be  fent  in  place  of   himfelf,    whofe 
infirmities,  he  urged,    rendered  him  unequal  to 
the  burden  of  an  expedition  fo  difficult  and  un- 
promifing. 

Bef.Chritt      THE  enterprifmg  genius  of  the  Athenians  was 
413<      not  to  be  damped  by  this  account.      On  the  con- 
trary, they  ordered  immediately  to  Sicily  a  rein- 
forcement of  land  forces,  and  a  confiderable  fleet, 

under 
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under  the  command  of  Eurymedon,  and  of  that  BOOK 
Demofthenes  whofe  valour  had  fo  much  diflin-     VII. 
guithed  him  at  Pylus.     Thefe  two  were  joined  in  Seft.  2* 
commiffion  with  Nicias,  who,    till  their  arrival, 
was    to    (hare  his    command    uith    two    officers 
already    in    the    army,     Menander    and  Euthy- 
demon. 

THE  raftmefs  of  this  effort  of  the  Athenian 
people  will  appear  the  more  furprifmg,  when  we 
are  informed,  that  a  Lacedemonian  army  under 
the  orders  of  king  Agis  was  at  this  very  time 
ravaging  Attica.  That  prince  had  taken  polfeilion 
of  Decelea,  a  caflle  not  far  from  Sunium,  where 
he  fixed  a  ftrong  garrifon,  whofe  continual  in- 
curfions  greatly  annoyed  the  Athenians,  fo  that 
they  were  forced  to  bring  their  provisions'  round 
by  fea,  at  great  expence  and  hazard.  Till  this 
period  the  enemy  returned  only  after  an  interval 
of  fome  months,  and  the  Athenians  enjoyed  at 
lead  their  winters  in  peace  :  but,  from  the  forti- 
fying of  Decelea,  they  were  blocked  up,  and  the 
campaign  in  a  manner  lafted  throughout  the  year, 
Neverthelefs  the  hopes  of  extending  their  con- 
quefts  in  Sicily  blinded  them  to  all  dangers,  and 
their  ilrength  was  wantonly  confumed  away  in  a 
foreign  war,  whiM  their  own  country  was  waited 
by  a  victorious  enemy. 

GYLIPPUS  had  loft  no  part  of  the  interven- 
ing time  through  want  of  exertion,  being  ex- 
tremely active  in  foliciting  fuccours  from  many 
of  the  cities  as  well  of  Sicily  as  of  Italy  ; 
by  whofe  aid,  and  by  the  accefiion  of  the  fhi.p.s 
from  Corinth,  finding  himfelf  in  pofleffion  of  a 
ftrong  fleet,  he  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  a 
naval  engagement.  This  was  a  bold  experiment 
againft  a  people,  efteemed  the  mod  formidable  at 
fea  of  any  in  the  known  world  :  however,  it  was 

the 
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B  o  o  K  the  only  way  of  faving  Syracufe.     Gylippus  ran 
VJI.     the    hazard,    and   though    defeated,    yet  did    he 

Sect.  2.  derive  fignal  advantage  from  the  battle;  for  his 
feamefi  were  made  acquainted  with  the  Athenian 
manner,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  deftroy 
three  forts,  built  by  the  Athenians  at  Plein- 
myrium,  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the 
Syracufan  port.  Soon  after  this,  advice  was 
brought  him  of  the  preparations  at  Athens,  which 
determined  him  to  venture  a  fecond  engagement 
at  fea,  before  Demofthenes  mould  reach  Sicily.  la 
this  the  cautious  Nicias  would  hardly  have  grati- 
fied him  ;  but  the  new  generals,  Menander  and 
Euthydemon,  willing  to  have  the  honour  of  fome 
exploit,  earneftly  urged  him  to  fupport  the  glory 
of  his  'country  by  accepting  the  enemy's  chal- 
lenge. A  battle  was  the  confequence,  in  which 
(iylippus  was  victorious.  The  enfuing  day, 
arrived  the  Athenian  fleet  with  Demofthenes  and 
Eurymedon.  This  encreafe  of  enemies  extremely 
terrified  the  Syracufans :  they  fa\v  the  war  gather- 
ing new  ftrength  againft  them,  and  the  furmount- 
ing  of  one  difficulty  only  opened  the  view  to 
another.  Under  every  difcouragemem  Gyiippus 
iupported  their  finking  hopes,  feconding  his 
counfels  with  fo  much  energy  of  action,  that 
Demofthenes  having  attempted  in  the  night  to 
furprife  the  city  by  land  was  repulied,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  Athenians  flain. 

So  brave  a  refiftante  would  of  itfelf  have 
quenched  the  hopes  of  the  befiegers,  if  the  plague 
had  not  alfo  broken  out  ani(<ng  the  Athenian 
troops  ;  infomuch  that  Demofthenes  himfelf  was 
now  of  opinion,  their  only  refource  was  to  haften 
away  from  that  fatal  ifland.  Nicias,  aftei  fome 
difficulty,  acceding  to  the  meafure,  it  was  agreed 
to  conceal,  if  poffible,  their  defign  from  the  enemy. 

3  But 
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But  an  accident  prevented  this.     An  eclipfe  of  the  BOOK 
moon  took  place  when  the  fleet  was  ready  to  fail,      VII. 
which  the  awe-ftruck  Nicias  interpreted  according  Seft.  2. 
to  his  own  fuperftition  ;  the  foothfayers  alfo  con- 
firmed his  foolifh   fears,    and   declared  that  the 
departure  of  the  army  mufl  be  deferred  for  three 
times  nine  days.     The  delay,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  gave   opportunity  to  the  {Syracufans  to 
difcover  what  the  Athenians  intended  ;  whereupon 
Gylippus,    apprehenfive  that   fo   confiderable  an 
army  (for  the  Athenian  forces,  after  all  the  lofles 
they    had    fuftained,     were    upwards    of    forty 
thoufand)  might  yet  be  uble  to  effect  fomething 
of   importance,     fet    himfelf    to    prevent    their 
efcape. 

THE  Syracufans,  drawing  out  their  troops,  and 
at  the  fame  time  manning  all  their  gallies,  com- 
menced  a  general  and  vigorous  attack  upon  the 
Athenians  by  fea  and  land.  The  Athenians  re- 
ceived them  gallantly,  but  at  length  were  obliged 
to  retreat,  with  the  lofs  of  their  admiral  Kuryme- 
don,  and  according  to  Diodorus,  of  eighty  (hips 
of  war  and  more  than  two  thoufand  men.  Im- 
mediately on  this  fuccefs,  the  Syracufans  blocked 
up  the  harbour's  mouth  with  iron  chains  and  a 
range  of.  veflels,  through  which  the  Athenians 
refolved  to  force  a  pafiage  at  all  hazards.  They 
had  yet  remaining  an  hundred  and  fifteen  gallies. 
On  thefe  they  embarked  the  flower  of  their  army, 
while  the  reft  of  tfteir  men  were  drawn  up  on 
fliore,  to  fupport  and  encourage  them.  This 
firm  countenance  did  not  intimidate  the  Syra- 
cufans :  they  fell  upon  their  enemies  with  loud 
and  dreadful  cries,  prefling  and  purfuing  them  to 
the  opening  of  the  port,  where  as  many  as  en- 
deavoured to  break  through,  ftruck  againft  the 
boom,  and  were  driven  back.  And  now  did  both 

parties 
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BOOK  parties  engage  with  incredible  fury,  the  Athenians 
VII.     animated  by  defpair,  the  Syracufans  by  the  defire  of 

Seft.  2.  revenge.  Neither  pity  nor  fear  were  liftened  to  ; 
no  quarter  was  given,  where  a  veiTel  was  boarded ; 
and  in  the  very  agonies  of  death,  and  while  they 
were  finking  into  the  bofom  of  the  deep,  numbers 
\vcre  feen  exerting  themfelves  to  wound  and  de- 
Itroy  their  adverlaries.  In  the  end,  fortune  de- 
clared entirely  againit  the  Athenians,  who  broken 
and  fpiritlefs  quilted  the  fight,  leaving  behind 
them  many  of  their  braved  men,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  their  fleet ;  whilft  the  more  refounded 
with  the  (bouts  of  the  victorious  Syracufans. 

NICIAS  and  Demoflhenes,  diilrafted  by  their 
misfortunes,  and  fcarcely  knowing  what  courfe  to 
take,  determined  to  abandon  the  few  (hips  that 
remained  to  them,  and  to  make  their  way  by  land. 
And  had  they  marched  off  that  night,  probably 
they  might  have  efcaped.  But  Hermocrates, 
the  Syracufan  general,  amufed  them  with 
falfe  intelligence  :  he  employed  perfons  to  give 
them  notice,  that  an  ambufcade  was  prepared  for 
them,  hy  which,  if  they  deferred  not  their  march, 
they  would  certainly  be  intercepted.  His  object 
was  to  gain  time  for  his  wearied  forces  to  refrefh 
themfelves  after  their  late  fervice,  particularly  as 
it  was  the  feftival  of  Hercules,  a  day  of  great 
rejoicing  in  Syracufe.  The  generals  believed  the 
deceuial  report,  and  after  two  days  let  out  with 
the  army. 

NOTHING  could  be  more  difmaf  than  this  de- 
parture. Fallen  from  the  fummit  of  profperity, 
the  army  of  Athens  were  turning  their  backs  on 
their  enemy,  difgraced  and  vanquimed,  thinned 
in  their  numbers,  wailed  by  fruitlefs  toils,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  fellow  foldiers,  whom 
their  wounds  would  not  permit  to  be  moved,  and 

who 
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who  feeing  themfelves  given  up  to  deftru&ion,  BOOK 
and  cut  off  from  the  hope  of  ever  beholding  VII. 
their  country  more,  filled  the  air  with  affefting  Se£t.  2. 
lamentations,  of  grieved  the  hearts  of  the  by- 
fbnders  with  the  bitternefs  of  reproach.  The 
horrors  of  this  deadful  fcene  were  alfo  deepened 
to  the  retreating  army  by  apprehenfions  for  their 
own  fafety.  They  had  a  long  wearitbme  march  to 
purfue  through  ways  they  were  ftrangers  to,  de- 
prived of  every  conveniency,  and  expofed  to  the 
malice  of  an  exalperated  enemy.  With  thcfe 
ill-boding  thoughts  they  left  the  neighbourhood 
of  Syracufe ;  nor  was  it  long  before  their  fears 
were  juftified  by  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  the 
enemy,  who  hung  upon  their  rear,  and  galled 
and  harraffed  them  without  intermiffion.  For  the 
fpace  of  five  days  did  they  proceed  in  this  diftrefs- 
ful  manner,  ftruggiing  through  numberlefs  difficul- 
ties, and  winning  every  pals  at  infinite  hazard. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fixth  day,  Demofthenes, 
who  had  in  the  night  miffed  his  route,  found 
himfelf  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  was  obliged 
to  furrender  at  difcretion,  with  about  fix  thoufand 
men.  Nicias  was  gone  on  with  the  bulk  of  the 
army  ;  but,  two  days  after,  he  alfo  was  encom- 
paffed  at  the  river  Afinarus,  and  forced  to  fur- 
render  on  the  fame  terms  as  Demofthenes,  to  fav€ 
his  unhappy  men  from  immediate  ilaughter :  for 
fo  reduced  were  they  by  exceilivne  fatigue  and 
want  of  neceflliries,  that  they  had  not  ftrength  re- 
maining to  defend  thnemfelves  againft  the  mercilefs 
enemy. 

THE  fcene,  that  was  next  difplayed,  was  yet 
mote  melancholy.  The  two  generals  were  tried, 
and  fentenced  to  die,  for  having  wantonly,  and 
from  wicked  motives,  made  war  on  a  people  that 
pever  injured  them.  This  fevere  decifion  was 

oppofed 
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BOOK  oppofed  by  many,  even  by  Gylippus  himfelf,  who 
VII.     was  anxious  to  fave  Nicias  particularly,  a  man 

Seft.  2'  reverenced  by  all  for  his  exemplary  virtues  and 
diflinguifhed  piety,  and  known  to  have  always 
advifed  pacific  meafures.  Notwithftanding,  they 
were  both  put  to  death.  The  reft  of  the  army 
were  treated  with  not  lefs  rigour,  excepting  only 
that  their  lives  were  fpared  to  them  :  they  were 
condemned  to  a  grievous  and  perpetual  fervitude, 
and  mod  of  them  for  a  time  were  adjudged  to 
work  in  the  quarries,  where  they  endured  miferies 
beyond  defcription.  Report  fays,  that  the  fate  of 
the  natives  of  Athens  proved  far  happier  than  that 
of  the  other  ftiarers  in  misfortune,  and  that  fome 
of  them  were  even  reftored  to  liberty,  from 
refpeCl  to  the  excellent  endowments  with  which 
their  minds  were  enriched.  Their  matters  were 
exalted  into  rapture  on  hearing  the  fublime  com- 
pofitions  of  the  poets  of  Greece,  efpecially  thofe  of 
Euripides,  and  could  not  forbear  compaflionating 
the  fate  of  thofe  amiable  captives.  Such  power 
have  the  lettered  arts  :  they  procured  to  their 
poffeflbrs  favour  and  deliverance  even  in  a  hoflile 
land. 

WHEN  the  heavy  tidings  of  this  difafler  were 
confirmed  at  Athens  (for  at  firft  the  ftory  was 
looked  upon  as  incredible)  the  whole  city  was  in 
confufion.  The  golden  dream  of  ambition  was 
vanished  ;  their  fleets  were  destroyed  j  their  cfjofen 
men  cut  off  by  the  fword,  or  groaning  in  cap- 
tivity ;  and  their  arms  and  equipments  of  war  a}l 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Befides,  ruin 
threatened  Athens  itfelf  from  every  fide.  Attica 
was  deiolate,  the  Spartans  had  cantoned  them- 
felves  in  the  midft  of  her  ;  Eubcea,  the  other 
iflands  of  the  *Egean,  and  the  cities  of  Ionia 
.were  meditating  a  revolt  ;  and  the  Perfian 

king 
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king    had    concluded    an    alliance    with    Lace-  BOOK 
demon.  VII. 

PRESSING,  however,  and  complicated  as  thefe  Seft,  2. 
difficulties  were,  the  (late  of  Athens  retained  her 
accuftomed  dignity.  It  was  refolved  to  aft  with 
vigour,  and  to  fit  out  other  fleets.  All  the  money, 
that  remained  in  the  treafury,  was  applied  to  the 
necellities  of  the  commonwealth  ;  every  fuper- 
fluous  expence  was  retrenched  ;  as  many  as  were 
able  to  ferve,  offered  themfelves  ;  and  even  private 
grief  feemed  to  be  abforbed  in  the  concern  for 
the  public  fafety.  What  is  moft  extraordinary, 
and  a  proof  how  far  this  fpirited  people  might 
have  gone,  had  they  always  retained  their  virtue, 
no  fooner  was  a  fleet  in  readinefs,  than  it  was 
ordered  to  Samos,  to  prevent  the  defection  of  the 
neighbouring  iflands.  The  nations  around  con- 
tinued to  dread  them,  low  as  their  condition  ap- 
peared to  be.  The  cities  of  Greece  were  forming 
leagues  againft  them  j  new  allies  were  fought ; 
negotiations  were  carrying  on  both  with  Pharna- 
bazus  and  Tiflaphernes,  fatraps,  the  one  of 
Lydia,  the  other  of  the  parts  near  the  Hellefpont; 
and  on  every  fide  were  the  Lacedemonians  foli- 
citing  aid,  as  ir  even  now  they  diftrufted  their 
own  ftrength  ;  whilft  Athens,  like  a  lion  at  bay, 
feemed  to  defy  theie  confpiring  powers,  and  made 
the  iiTue  qucfuonable. 

ALCIBIADES  had  been  a  principal  agent  in  a 
the  meafures  concerted  againft   his  country,    as     4'2' 
long  as  he  enjoyed  rhe  favour  of  Sparta,    who 
followed  his  counfel,  particularly,  in  the  fortify- 
ing of  Decelea.     But  after  fome  time,  he  loft  alfo 
the  confidence  of  the  Spartans.      He  had  injured 
king  Agis  in  the  moft  (enfible  manner.      And  it 
had   been   found,    that   the   infmuating   arts    he 
pracVifed  among  them,  and  his  aftectation  of  the 

Spartan 
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BOOK  Spartan  frugality,  were  only  the  doublings  of  his 
VII.     ambition,  to  gain  to  himfelf  regard  and  influence. 

Sect.  2.  His  character  and  deportment  in  his  own  country 
have  been  already   defcribed  :    even  among  the 
Athenians,  vicious  as  they  then  were,  his  profufe 
and   diffolute  life  was  a  reproach  to   him.      At 
Sparta  he  might  have  paused  for  one  of  the  ftricleft 
difciples  of  Lycurgus  :  his  garb  fimple,  his  food 
coarle,  the  roughed  exercife  feemed  welcome  to 
him,  and  not  a  Spartan  could  endure  better  the  ex^ 
tremities  of  hunger  and  third,  of  heat  and  coid. 
Yet  was  this  nothing  more  than  deceit  and  out- 
ward femblance  ;  the  heart  was   ftill  the  fame  ; 
and  at  this  very  time  he  was  ieducing  the  wife  of 
Agis,    his   protector  and   friend.      The   injured 
prince  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  intrigue, 
applies  to  the  Ephori,  by  whom  miffives  were  lent 
to  Afia,  whither  Alcibiades  was  gone  to  negotiate 
the  Spartan  affairs,  with  directions  to  put  him  to 
death.     The  defign  got  wind,  and  Alcibiades  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Tiffaphernes,  where  the 
fame  pliablenefs  of  manners  fo  commended  him 
to  the  favour  of  that  Perfian  lord,  that  his  plot- 
ting genius  found  again  the  opportunity  of  exert- 
ing itfelf.     Determined  to  be  revenged  on  Sparta, 
he  fuggefted  to  Tiffaphernes,  that  it  was  not  his 
intereil  to  feek  the  prefent  deftrudion  of  Athens, 
which  would  render  Sparta  too  powerful ;  that  his 
bufmefs  was  rather,  by  affifting  always  the  weaker 
ftate,  to  make  them  confume  and  ruin  one  the 
other.     He  likewife  entertained  a  correfpon deuce 
with  the   army  of  Athens  at   Samos,  promifmg 
to  fuccour  and  reinftate  his  country  in  her  former 
profperity,  if  the  popular  government  were  once 
abolifhed,  and  the  public  concerns  committed  to 
perfons    whofe    fteadinefs    might   be    relied   on. 
Refcntment  againfl  the  fuperftitious  populace,  who 

were 
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were  the  chief  promoters  of  his  baniftiment,  die-  BOOK 
tated  this  laft  condition,  which  yet  he  afcribed  to     VII. 
the  unwillingnefs  of  Tiffaphernes  to  truft  the  peo-  Seel.  2. 
pie.     It  occafioned  much  commotion  at  Athens. 
At  length  however  a  Council  of  four  hundred  was  Bef  Chr"lft 
eftablimed,  who  difiblved  the  fenate  of  the  Pry-      4!I* 
tanes,  annulled  the  popular  afiembly,  butpreferv- 
ed  ftill  the  appearance  of  a  democracy  :  for  they 
chofe  five  thoufand  perfons  to  be  convened  as  oc- 
cafion  required,  and  to  debate  on  all  matters  in 
the  name  of  the  people.     But  here  the  wily  poli- 
tician found  himfelf  miflaken  in  his  counfels  ;  for 
when  the  four  hundred  were  once  inverted  with 
power,  they  refufed  to  recal  a  man  of  whofe  abili- 
ties they  flood  in  awe  :  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
fall  in  with  the  views  of  the  army  at  Samos,  who 
elected  him  their  general. 

ATHENS  feems  to  have  been  now  in  a  very 
diflrefsful  fituation.  Thofe  in  power  had  loft  the 
affection  of  the  people  at  home  :  abroad,  the  army 
was  entirely  againft  them.  Eubcea,  the  ifland 
whence  the  Athenians  drew  mo  ft  of  their  provifi- 
ons,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Peloponnefians. 
And  a  treaty  was  on  foot  between  Agis  and  the 
Four  hundred,  to  betray  Athens  to  him.  Mean 
while,  the  foldiers  at  Samos  were  inftant  to  go 
to  Athens,  in  order  to  eject  the  ufurpers  by  force 
of  arms ;  which  they  had  certainly  executed,  had 
not  Alcibiades  reftrained  them  by  reprefenting 
the  imprudence  of  abandoning  Ionia  to  the  Spar- 
tans, and  counfelling  them  rather  to  fend  depu- 
ties to  Athens  to  demand  the  reftoring  of  the  an- 
tient  government.  This  falutary  advice  preferved 
the  republic.  The  Four  hundred  were  depofed  Eef  Chrifl 
without  tumult,  and  a  decree  was  palled  for  the 
recalling  of  Alcibiades,  of  which  neverthelefs  he 
did  not  immediately  avail  himfelf. 

His 
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BOOK      His   firft  care  was  to  fix  TiiTaphernes  in  the 
VII.      Athenian  intered,  and  to  prevent   the  failing  of 

Sect.  2.  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  received  orders  to  join 

Btf.Chnft  the  Peloponnefian  allies.  Whilft  he  was  employ- 
4°9-  ed  on  this  commiliion,  a  part  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  had  made  towards  the  Hellefpont,  in  purfuit 
of  Dorieus  admiral  of  the  Syracufan  gallies,  and 
of  Mindarus  the  Spartan.  Alcibiades  therefore, 
willing  to  fignalize  his  revocation  by  fome  exploit, 
haftened  after  them  with  about  twenty  (hips,  and 
coming  tip  at  the  very  time  of  the  engagement, 
when  the  Lacedemonians  lead  expecled  it,  joined 
his  countrymen  ;  which  turned  the  fortune  of  the 
day  entirely  in  their  favour,  notvvithftanding  the 
efforts  of  Pharnabazus,  who  had  marched  down 
to  the  fea  more  to  fupport  Mindarus.  This  fuccefs 

Bef.Chrift  had  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  Athenian  chief.  In 
4°8'  the  pride  of  victory  having  ventured  to  (hew  him- 
felf  to  Tiffaphernes,  and  affe&ing  to  difplay  be* 
fore  him  the  fpoils  he  had  taken,  the  Perfian, 
who  had  too  much  policy  openly  to  avow  the 
Athenians  whilft  his  matter  was  in  league  with 
Sparta,  commanded  him  to  be  feized,  as  a  traitor 
to  the  Great  King.  He  foon  however  found  means 
to  efcape  out  of  the  hands  of  Tiflaphernes,  and 
went  again  in  purfuit  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

AT  this  time  Mindarus  lay  with  the  Spartan 
fleet  before  Cyzicus,  a  city  of  Myfia ;  and  at  a 
fmall  diflance  from  him  was  Pharnabazus  en- 
camped, with  a  powerful  army.  In  fpite  of  this 
formidable  (hew,  Alcibiades  refolved  to  hazard  a 
battle ;  accordingly,  having  ordered  a  body  of 
his  troops  to  land  and  attack  Pharnabazus,  h« 
himfelf  engaged  the  Spartans*  The  difpute  was 
fharp  and  obiHnate :  but  in  the  end  the  Atheni- 
ans prevailed  on  every  fide ;  the  Perfians  were 
routed,  the  Spartan  fleet  deftroyetf,  and  Minda- 
rus 
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rus  flam.     Terrified  at  the  defeat,  Pharnabazus  BOOK 
covenanted  to  concern  himfelf  no  farther  in  the      VII. 
war  againft  Athens.     Even  the  Spartans  were  fo  Sect.  2. 
humbled,  that  they  condefcended  at  this  time  to 
fue  for  peace.     But  the   Athenians,  always  info- 
lent  in  fuccefs,  proudly  rejected  all  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, lofmg  by  this  imprudence  an  op- 
portunity that  never  offered  more. 

AFTER  rendering  his  country  fome  other  fer-  Bef.ctu-ift 
vices,  Alcibiades,  crowned  with  glory,  returned  407. 
to  Athens,  where  he  was  received  in  triumph, 
amidfl  the  loudeft  acclamations.  All  the  people 
crouded  out  to  the  Piraeus  to  meet  him  j  the  holy 
heralds  were  ordered  to  change  the  execrations 
they  had  pronounced  againft  him  into  folemn 
bleflings  ;  and  the  only  ftrife  was,  who  mould  pay 
the  higheft  honours  to  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
Yet  here  was  the  fiial  clofe  of  the  prolperity  of 
Alcibiades.  Alter  he  had  for  fome  time  enjoyed 
the  exultations  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  was  call- 
ed away  from  Athens  by  new  difturbances  break- 
ing out  in  fome  of  the  Grecian  iflands,  and  by  the 
dangerous  pofture  likewife  of  the  Athenian  affairs 
in  Afia. 

CYRUS,  fecond  fon  to  Darius  Nothus,  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Leiler  Afia,  being  raifed  at  the  age  of  fixteen 
years  to  this  important  poftby  the  intrigues  of  his 
mother  Paryfatis,  who  had  it  in  her  views  to  fup- 
plant  his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes,  and  to  place 
him  on  the  Perfian  throne.  Lyfander  alfo  had 
been  fent  from  Sparta  to  command  in  the  room  of 
Windarus.  This  new  admiral  poffeffed  in  ample 
meafureall  the  arts,  that  could  recommend  him  at 
a  court  fuch  as  that  of  Cyrus :  fupple,  infinuating, 
a  zealous  admirer  of  the  young  prince  (who  in 
truth  was  adorned  with  feveral  excellent  qualifica- 
tions") 
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BOOK  dons)  he  knew  how  to  give  his   flattery  an  effect 
VII.    not  to  be  refitted  by  Cyrus,  accuftomed  as  he  had 

Sect.  2.  unfortunately  been  from  his  infant  years  to  the 
adulations  of  the  fervile  and  degenerate  Perfians. 
Befides,  the  prince  had  received  directions  at  Sufa 
to  fupport  the  Lacedemonian  intereft,  which  he 
was  the  more  difpofed  to  do  out  of  hatred  to  Tifla- 
phernes,  whofe  connections  with  Alcibiades  were 
at  leaft  fufpected.  So  that  the  Athenians  loft  all 
hopes  of  afliftance  on  the  fide  of  Perfia. 

THESE  changes  made  it  neceflary  for  Alcibiades 
to  take  a  progrefs  through  the  Ionian  cities,  in 
order  to  folicit  fuppiies.  The  care  of  the  fleet, 
during  his  abfence,  he  committed  to  Antiochus, 
an  officer  who  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
being  minifter  to  his  pleafures.  He  had  given  him 
a  ftrict  injunction  to  act  only  defenfively,  without 
attempting  any  thing  :  but  the  vanity  of  Antio- 
chus could  not  refift  the  temptation  of  command- 
ing on  a  day  of  battle,  and  having  accordingly 
defied  Lyfander,  he  was  routed  with  the  lofs  of 
fifteen  gallies.  Such  an  inftance  of  ill  conduct  in 
Alcibiades  afforded  too  fair  a  pretence  to  thofe 
that  envied  him,  not  to  be  improved  to  his  deftruc- 
tion.  The  people,  who  never  forgave  the  want 
of  fuccefs,  liftened  eagerly  to  his  accufers :  he 
was  deprived,  and  ten  admirals  were  appointed  to 
command  in  his  ftead. 

Bef.Chrift  THE  following  year,  happened  the  memorable 
4°6-  fight  at  Arginufe,  three  iflands  fituatcd  between 
Lefbos  and  the  Afiatic  coaft.  Callicratidas,  who 
had  fucceeded  Lyfander,  befieged  Conon,  one  oi 
the  Athenian  admirals,  in  the  port  of  Mitylene. 
To  extricate  him,  the  other  admirals  attacked  the 
Spartans  with  the  mips  remaining  under  their  or- 
ders ;  which  they  did  with  fo  much  fpirit  and  fuc- 
cefs, that  Callicratidas  was  flain,  and  feventy  of 

his 
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his  (hips  were  funk  or  taken.     It  could  hardly  be  B  o  o  K 
thought  credible,  thatfo  glorious  a  victory  Oiould     VII. 
•furnifli  matter  of  crimination  againft  the  very  m?n,  Sect.  2. 
by  whofe  valour  and  conduct  it  was  obtained.     It 
happened,  that  in  the  fight  there  were  funk  twen- 
ty-five of  the  Athenian  gallies  ;  and  directions  had 
been  given  to  Theramenes  to  take  up   the  bodies 
of  thofe  who  perifhed  in  them,  and  to  perform  to 
them  the  laft  duties  :  for  among  all  the  Grecian 
tribes  it  was  accounted  the  greateft  impiety  to  flit- 
ter their  citizens  to  be  deprived  of  the  rites   of 
fepulture.     A   ftorm    arifmg,  Theramenes  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  execute  his  orders  ;  a  circum- 
flance,  which  on  his  return  to  Athens  he  found  to 
have  given  occafion   to  much  murmurring.     To 
exculpate  himfelf  therefore,  he  charged  the  admi- 
rals with  having  neglected  this  important  office  ; 
fure  of  being  fuccefsful  in  inflaming  the  Athenians 
to  refentment,  where  their  fuperftitions  were  in 
queftion.     In  vain  did  the  admirals  reprefent  the 
fervice  they   had  performed,  the  mattered  condi- 
tion of  their  mips,  the  tempeftuous  weather   that 
followed — all  their  remon'trances  were  ineffectual, 
and  they  were  condemned  to  pay  for  the  fuppofed 
omiflion  with   their  lives.     At  the  firft,  many  of 
the  Athenians  oppofed  the  cruel  fentence  ;  but  ter- 
rified, by  the  violence  of  the  people,  who  threaten- 
ed to  involve  in  the  fame  fate  as  many  as  mould 
appear  in  their  behalf,  they  all  defifled,  the  phi- 
lofopher  Socrates   only  excepted.     He  happened 
to  be  Ep'iftatcs^  or  President  of  the  day  ;  by  virtue 
of  which  office,  for  the  fpace  of  four'  and  twenty 
hours  he   fufpended  the  execution  of  that  unjuft 
decree,  boldly  expofmg  hiinfelf  to  all  the  fury  of 
the  impetuous  multitude. 

OF  the  ten  admirals,  fix   were   executed  ;  two 
were  not  prefect  at  the  engigement,  Canon  and 

VOL.  I.  G  g  Leon  ; 
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BOOK  Leon  j  and  two  faved  themfelves  by  flight. 

VII.    dorus  has  recorded  a  remarkable  fpeech  made  by 
one  of  thefe  unhappy  vi&ims  of  popular  phrenfy, 
Diomedon,  a  man  of  blamelefs  manners  and  high 
military  chara&er.     As  they  were  leading  him  out, 
*  O  Athenians,'  faid   he,  '  may  the  fentence,  by 
'  which  we  die  this   day,  ilTue  in  the  profperity 
and  happinefs  of  this  commonwealth  !  Our  laft 
breath  mall  be  employed   in    piaying  for  our 
country.     But  at  leaft  remember,  that  our  vows 
and  thankfgivings  to  the  immortal  gods,  who 
blefled  our  arms  with  victory,  ure  yet  unpaid  : 
fmce  it  is  no  longer  in  our  power,  be  it  your 
care  to  difcharge  that  folemn  duty.'     He  faid, 
and  marched  on  to  execution.     The  fame  author 
adds,  that  they  were  attended  by  all  the  virtuous 
citizens,    melting   into   tears    at  the    undeferved 
fate  and  noble  deportment  of  thofe  excellent  men. 
One  may  well  wonder,  how  a  people  capable  of 
fo    fignal    an     ingratitude     mould     ever     find 
generals   to  fight  their  battles  :  and  indeed  we 
fhall  prefently  fee  this  iniquitous  condemnation 
feverely   vifited  on   them.     However  the  people 
foon  \Iifcerned  the  injuflice  they  ha£  been  guilty 
of,  and  teflined  their  repentance  by  purfuing  with 
hatred  thofe  who  had  been  foremoll  in  the  profe- 
cution. 

HE  enfuing  year,  the  Lacedemonians  profper- 
ed  greatly:  for  Lyfander,  who  had  been  reinitiated 
in  the  command,  was  all-powerful  with  C\rus, 
even  to  that  degree,  that  when  the  young  prince, 
on  account  of  fome  acts  of  cruelty  he  had  been 
guilty  of,  received  orders  from  his  father  Darius 
to  return  to  Sufa,  he  gave  directions  that  the  tri- 
bute of  all  his  provinces  mould  be  paid  to-  the  La- 
cedemonian admiral.  With  fuch  a  fupport,  Ly- 
fander was  enabled  to  eaterprife  mighty  things  : 

he 
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he  furprifed  feveral  of  the  iflands ;  he  reduced  BOOK 
part  of  Caria ;  and  laid  fiege  to  Lampfacus,  an     VII. 
opulent  city  on  the   {heights  of  the  Hellefpont.  Sect.  2- 
The  Athenian  fleet  at  this  time  was  commanded  by 
Conon,  Adiamantus,  and   Philocles,  who  imme- 
diately haftened  to  the  relief  of  this  confederate 
city ;  but  learning  on  their  way  that  it  was  alrea- 
dy in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  anchored  at 
^Igos-potamos,  a  place  on  the  Thracian  coaft, 
oppofite  to  Lampfacus. 

IT  was  the  purpofe  of  Conon  and  his  collegues 
to  provoke  the  Spartans  to  an  engagement,  who 
lay  only  at  two  miles  diftance  from  them ;  and 
therefore  early  each  day  was  their  fleet  formed  in 
line  of  battle.  On  the  fide  of  the  Spartan  general, 
however,  there  appeared  no  hafte  to  accept  the 
challenge  ;  fo  that  the  Athenians  grew  remifs  and 
licentious,  the  foldiers  generally  going  on  ihore 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  day,  to  fpend  the  night 
in  relaxation  and  revelling.  In  this  manner  for  a 
confiderable  time  did  the  expert  Lyfander  indulge 
the  fecurity  of  the  enemy,  when  on  a  certain- 
evening,  foon  as  the  light  veflels,  ftationed  to 
watch  when  the  Athenians  went  on  more,  had 
given  the  fignal,  he  ordered  his  fleet  to  move  on, 
and  attack  the  Athenian  gallies.  Conon  was  the 
fvrft  that  perceived  them  advancing,  and  he  did 
all  that  could  be  done  in  that  exigency.  He  com- 
manded the  alarm  to  be  founded  ;  he  himfelf  call- 
ed aloud  on  his  men,  hebefought,  he  threatened  ; 
but  all  to  no  purpole  :  they  were  already  difperfed 
along  the  more,  many  of  them  overwhelmed  with 
ileep,.  all  of  them  unarmed  and  in  confufion  ;  and 
the  few  that  got  on  Clipboard,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  oppofition,  loft  their  lives  in  the  attempt. 
Thus  all  at  once,  at  a  fingle  blow,  was  the 
llrsngth  of  Athens  destroyed  ;  Conon,  with  eight 
G  g  2  gallies 
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BOOK  gnllies  only,  efcaping  to  Cyprus.     The  other  ge- 
^  VII.      nerals,  with  three  thoufand  Athenians,  were  made 
Seft.  2.  prifoners  :  of  thefe  Adiamantus  alone  was  fpared, 
becaufe  in  the  profecution  of  the  war  he  had  {hew- 
ed mercy  ;   the  reft  were  all  put  to  death. 

CONSTERNATION, fuch  as  that  republic  had  never 
experienced  before,  hung  over  Athens  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  important  news;  while  Lyfander 
purfued  his  victory,  and  reduced  all  the  cities  and 
iflands  that  had  been  fubject  to  the  Athenian- 
dominion.  His  policy  was  to  difmifs  the 
enemies  garrifons  wherever  he  came,  with  orders1 
to  repair  to  Athens  ;  thus  to  croud  the  city  with  a 
multitude  of  inhabitants,  that  it  might  be  the 
more  eafily  oppreffed  by  famine,  when  the  Spartans 
fliould  befiege  it.  That  time  of  diflrefs  came 
fpeedily.  Agis  and  Paufanias  (which  lait  had 
fucceeded  his  father  PJiiloanax)  marched  againfl 
it,  and  Lyfander  with  a  fleet  of  above  two  hundred 
gaHies  appeared  before  the  Pirean  port  :  fo  that 
:ill  the  aVenaes  being  entirely  blocked  up,  the 
city  began  icon  to  feel  the  want  of  provifions. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  thefe  dreadful  ftraits,  the 

Athenians  perfiiied  in  defending  themielves  to  the 

lad  extremity,  becaule  the  enemy  refufed  to  enter 

into  any  treaty,  unlefs  their  walls  were  demoliihed. 

.rt  At  length,  orefTed  by  fore  famine,  they  empowered 

o£l    t   p y ill  *-*         '    *  J  * 

404!  Theranier.es  to  go  to  Sparta.  and  endeavour  at  any 
price  to  fave  the  wretched  remains  of  the  Athenian 
people.  Accordingly  peace  was  obtained  on  thefe 
conditions:  4  that  the  long  walls  and  fortifications 

*  of  the    Piraeus    fhould    be    levelled    with   the 

*  around  ;'  that  all  their  {hips,  with  the  exception 
c  of  twelve  only,  (hou'dTje  given  up  to  Sparta; 

*  that  they  fiiould  reltore  all  the  citizens  they  had 

*  baniHied  ;  and  in  all  things  fhonld  follow  the 
i  Lacedemonian  fortune.'      The   Bceotians,   the 

Corinthians, 
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Corinthians,  and  other  confederates,    gave  their  BOOK 
voices   for    the    utter   excifion    of    Athens  :    the       VII. 
Spartans  alone  oppofed  it,  pretending  they  would  Seel.  2. 
never  confent  to  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Greece. 
It  may  rather  be  fufpected,  that  in  fparing  a  rival 
(late  they   acted  from  the  lefs  generous  motive  of 
keeping  up  a  balance  againft  the  Boeotians. 

IT  is  obferved,  that  the  day,  on  which  the 
walls  were  demolifhed,  was  the  anniverfary  of  the 
victory  ut  Salamis.  And  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
Lyfander  commanded  the  walls  to  be  rafed,  and 
the  {hips  to  be  fet  on  fire,  to  the  found  of  mufical 
inftruments,  the  Lacedemonians  crowned  with 
garlands  dancing  along.  It  will  not  be  eafy  to 
reflect  without  indignation  on  the  meannefs,  that 
could  thus  delight  in  adding  weight  to  the 
mifery  of  a  ruined  people,  although  that  very 
people  had  brought  deftruction  on  themfelves 
by  corrupted  manners  and  ambitious  ill-digeiled 
counfels. 


BOOK 
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BOOK          VIII. 


SECTION    I. 


WE   have  feen   the  deftitute    condition    of  3  0  0  & 
Athens  at  the  clofe  of  this  unfortunate    VIII. 
war,  her  navies  deftroyed,  her  walls  laid  in  ruins  :  Sect,   i. 
but    far   more  dreadful  was  the  defolation  that  Bef.  Chrift 
followed.     That  wretched  city  was  now  left  ex-     *°*' 
pofed  to  the  will  of  an  unfeeling  conqueror,  who, 
as  if  he  had  thought  it  a  light  matter  to  flrip  her 
of  all  military  defence,  endeavoured  to  fubdue  the 
very  fpirit  of  the  people,  and  by  tyrannical  ritle  to 
break  them  to  fufferance  and  bondage.      For  this 
purpofe  he  compelled  them  to  elect  thirty  of  their 
own  citizens,  who  mould  have  power  to  model 
the  commonwealth  at  their  pleafure :  they  were  to 
appoint  the  fenate,  to  name  magiftrates,  to  pre- 
fcribe  laws.     So  that  the  democracy  was  totally 
fupprefled,  and  the  ftate  abandoned  to  the  luft  of 
thefe  arbitrary  governors, 
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BOOK      IN    one    refpecl    only    the    arrangements    of 
VIII.    Lyfander  carried  the  appearance  of  fairnefs,  that 

Sett,  i.  the  perfons  to  whom  he  trufted  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment were  all  native  Athenians.  Yet  was  this  no- 
thing more  than  a  fpecious  (hew,  which  ferved  to 
render  the  fcourge  the  morefevere  and  galling.  Ly- 
fander knew  well,  that  unlimited  power  makes  ty- 
rants ;  and  that  even  thofe  who  appear  moft  zealous 
for  liberty  and  jufl  laws  are  apt  to  opprefs,  when 
defpotic  fvvay  is  permitted  to  them.  Befides, 
thefe  men  had  the  indignation  and  haired  of  thofe, 
who  had  lately  been  their  equals,  to  contend 
with  ;  which  mud  naturally  have  encreafed  their 
jealoufy,  and  exafperated  them  the  more  to  deeds 
violent  and  mercilefs.  It  fhould  be  remarked 
alfo,  that  by  this  artful  contrivance  the  odium 

,  was  in  fome  meafure  taken  off  from  Sparta:  it 

was  by  the  hands  of  Athenians,  that  Athens 
fuffered  ;  her  own  fons  plunged  the  dagger  into 
the  bofoin  of  their  expiring  country. 

THE  thirty  tyrants  but  too  well  anfwered  the 
expectations  of  the  inhuman  Lyfander,  proceed- 
ing to  an  excefs  of  cruelry  hardly  to  be  credited. 
At  firft  their  actions,  though  rigorous,  had  the 
appearance  at  lead  of  juftice,  as  none  were  con- 
demned to  die  except  fuch  as  were  in  fome  way 
criminal.  Lut  by  degrees  avarice  and  revenge 
carried  them  10  fuch  lengths,  that  they  found  it 
neceflary  to  have  a  garrifon  irom  Sparta,  to  fup- 
pcrt  them  in  their  licentious  meafures.  As  foon 
as  they  had  this  addition  of  flrength,  they  gave 
the  reins,  without  any  limitation,  to  violence. 
All  the  greatefl  and  beft  men  of  Athens,  all  thofe 
whofe  characters  could  be  a  reproach,  or  fortunes 
a  temptation  to  them,  were  involved  in  the  fame 
fate  :  even  not  to  applaud  their  conduct  was  a 
treafon  worthy  of  death ;  and  every  day  was 
Uaincd  with  a  frefh  effufion  of  blood.  At  length, 

forne 
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fome  of  the  tyrants  themfelves   thought  it  impo-  BOOK 
litic  to  go  on  thus  ;  and  it  was  refolved  to  exempt    VIII. 
from  general  profcription  three  thoufand  citizens,  Seel,   i. 
whofe  lives  fhould  not  be  forfeited  but  by  a  legal 
trial  before  the  fenate.     The  very  exception  mews 
the  atrocity  of  the  government  that  had  recourfe 
to  it.     As  for  all  the  other  Athenians,  they  were 
facrificed   promifcuouily,    without  even   the  for- 
mality of  an  accufation,  and  with  a  ragefo  unfpar- 
ing,  that  by  the  teftimony  of  the  orator  JEfchines, 
the  carnage  extended  to  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
perfons. 

WHAT  is  mod  furprifing,  there  were  two  oflnCtefiph, 
this  junto,  Critias  and  Theramenes,  who  had  been  86- 
difciples  to  Socrates,  and  numbered  among  hi& 
friends  ;  and  yet  in  cruelty  Critias  excelled  all  the 
reft.  Theramenes  indeed  was  of  a  gentle  difpofi- 
tion  :  his  nature  revolted  againft  the  outrageous 
proceedings  of  his  affbciates,  infomuch  that  he 
could  not  refrain  from  teftifying  his  diflike  by  de«- 
clarations  that  proved  fatal  to  him.  Critias, 
dreading  the  tendency  of  his  fpeeches,  charged 
him  before  the  fenate  as  a  mover  of  fedition  :  but 
as  he  perceived  in  the  fenators  a  leaning  towards 
Theramenes,  t  To  put  an  end,'  faid  he,  '  to  all 
6  debate  concerning  this  matter,  1  take  upon  me 
'  by  my  own  authority  to  erafe  the  name  of 
'  1  heranienes  out  of  the  lift  of  the  three  thoufand, 
*  and  as  a  criminal  whofe  caufe  is  no  longer 
4  cognizable  here,  I  fentence  him  to  die;'  with 
the  fame  breath  commanding  the  foreign  foldiers 
to  lay  hands  on  hiai.  Theramenes  endeavoured 
to  efcape,  and  made  his  way  to  an  altar  that  was 
near  ;  but  the  claims  of  religion  were  as  little 
refpecled  as  thofe  of  humanity  ;  he  was  torn 
away  thence,  and  forced  to  fwallow  the  draught 
of  hemlock.  An  execution  fo  dreadfully  circum- 

flanced 
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BOOK  flanced  terrified  all  Athens  :  her  citizens  faw  no 
VI11.    reiburce  but  in  the  kindnefs  of  the  neighbouring 

Sett.  i.  dates.,,  to  which  they  fled  in  great  numbers,  and 
where  they  were  received  with  a  degree  of  kind- 
nefs that  did  great  honour  to  their  protestors. 
Steady  to  their  principles  of  feverity,  the  Spartans 
bad  published  an  edict,  requiring  all  perfons  to 
withhold  afiiftance  from  the  Athenian  refugees,  and 
under  the  penalty  of  five  talents  to  deliver  them 
up  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrants.  But  the  feelings 
of  human  nature  operated  more  forcibly  than  the 
dread  of  the  Spartan  power  ;  fo  that  both  at 
Thebes  and  Argos  thei'e  unfortunate  men  found 
an  afylum.  The  Thebans  even  went  fo  far  as  to 
impofe  a  mulct  on  fuch  of  their  people  as  mould 
zefufe  protection  to  the  Athenian  fugitives. 

IN  the  number  of  thofe  who  owed  their  fafety 
to  the  compaHion  of  Thebes  was  Thrafybulus,  an 
Athenian  diftinguiihed  by  his  birth,  but  much 
more  fo  by  his  virtues.  Not  fatisfied  with  fecuring 
his  own  life,  unlefs  he  could  effecl:  the  deliverance 
alfo  of  his  afflicted  country,  he  with  thirty  more 
ventured  back  into  Attica,  where  he  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  Phyle,  a  llrong  caftle  near  the 
Boeotian  frontier.  The  tyrants,  greatly  alarmed 
at  this  enterprife  to  {hake  their  power, 
offered  him  any  terms,  even  to  admit  him 
to  a  mare  of  the  fovereignty  in  the  room  of 
Theranienes,  if  he  would  defiit.  But  he  generoufly 
protefted,  '  that  no  offers  ihould  ever  bribe  him 
c  from  the  fervice  of  his  country,  which  he  would 

*  either   refcue   from   flavery,    or   perifh   in  the 

*  attempt/      The  fpirit  of   the   man  drew  fuch 
multitudes  to  his  flaudard,  that  in  a  (liort  time  he 
found  himfel'f  in  a  condition   to.   march   to  the 
capital,  and  to  feize  on  the  Pircean  port  ;  in  con- 
iequence  of  which    fuccefs,    the   tyrants  thought 
proper  to  withdraw  from  Athens.     Thus  by  the 

virtue 
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virtue  of  one  man  was  the  city  again  reftored  to  its  BOOK 
antient  government  and  peace.  VIII. 

A  MEASURE  which  this  illuftrious  Athenian  re-  Sett.  i. 
commended,  immediately  after  the  expulfion  of 
the  tyrants,  diicovered  as  great  a  (hare  of  wifdom 
as  of  zeal  for  the1  public  good.  The  wounds  of 
Athens  were  yet  bleeding  frefh  ;  fcarcely  was 
tbere  a  family  of  diftin&ion,  that  had  not  caufe  to 
mourn  the  cruelties  of  the  late  government.  At 
the  fame  time,  all  thofe  who  had  been  inftrumental 
to  the  fupport  of  defpotifm,  had  many  gloomy 
fears,  and  hated  a  revolution  which  they  appre- 
hended muft  prove  fatal  to  them.  Thrafybulus 
faw  this  ;  and  though  his  own  wrongs  called 
loudly  for  revenge,  yet  preferring  public  before 
private  regards,  he  propofed  a  law  for  a  general 
amnefty,  a  word  then  firft  brought  into  political 
ufe,  implying  '  that  all  injuries  fuftained  under 
*  the  late  oppreffion  mould  be  entirely  forgotten,* 
This  happy  expedient  confirmed  the  public  tran- 
quillity, and  caufed  amity  and  cordial  aiFe£tion  to 
fucceed  in  the  place  of  rancour  and  diftruft. 

IT  is  not  to  be  imagined  however,  that  the 
fubverfion  of  arbitrary  power  at  Athens  would 
have  been  effected  with  fo  little  trouble  and  blood- 
fried,  if  Thrafybulus  had  not  found,  even  among  the 
Spartans,  thofe  who  fecretly  favoured  his  defigns. 
Paufanias,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  had  been 
ordered  into  Attica  to  fupport  the  Thirty,  but 
mewed  no  hafte  to  maintain  an  eftabliihment 
which  he  difliked,  as  the  work  of  Lyfander,  of 
whofe  ambitious  emerprifmg  fpirit  he  was  not  a 
little  jealous  :  for  Lylander,  by  new  modelling 
the  government  in  mofl  of  the  Grecian  ftates, 
and  conferring  the  authority  on  whom  he  pleafed, 
had  fecured  to  himfelf  a  powerful  following. 

THE 
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BOOK       TKT  !aft  act  of  mifchief,  perpetrated  by  the'e 
VI!!.     oppreffors  of  Athens  a  little  before  their  expulfion, 

SecL  i.  was  the  destroying  of  Alcibiades.  Critias  and  his 
collegues  dreaded  that  active  genius,  deprefied 
and  exiled  as  he  was,  .and  prevailed  with  Phar- 
nabazus  to  parfue  him  to  death.  The  place  he 
had  firfl  chofen  for  his  refidence,  after  the  defeat 
of  Antiochus,  was  a  caftle  on  the  Thracian  coaft  ; 
but  thinking  himfelf  no  longer  fafe  there  when 
Athens  was  taken,  he  fhifted  his  ftarion,  well 
affured  that  the  Spartans  would  not  fpare  him, 
and  retired  into  Bithynia,  and  thence  into  Phrygia, 
to  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Pharna- 
bazus,  by  whom  he  was  bafely  made  a  facrifice 
to  the  fears  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  emiflaries 
of  the  Perfian  fatrap,  it  is  faid,  not  daring  to 
attack  him  openly,  furrounded  the  houfe  where 
he  flept,  and  fet  it  on  fire.  Alcibiades  wrapped 
his  robe  about  his  left  arm,  and  fword  in  hand 
made  his  way  through  the  flames  into  the  midft 
of  his  affafTms,  none  of  whom  ventured  to  ap- 
proach him.  Such  were  the  fatal  rewards  the 
afpiring  Alcibiades  obtained  to  himfelf,  he,  whofe 
extraordinary  endowments,  if  properly  employed, 
might  have  rendered  him  a  blefling,  as  well  as  an 
ornament,  to  his  country. 

Eef.Chrift  SCARCELY  were  the  Athenians  recovered  from 
•*°3-  the  miferies  of  the  late  war,  when  their  own 
fuperftitions  phrenfy  brought  on  them  a  new  cala- 
mity, a  calamity  as  much  to  be  deplored,  as  any 
that  hoftile  rage  had  yet  expofed  them  to— the 
condemnation  and  death  of  the  great  Socrates. 
Of  this  excellent  man  we  have  had  occafion 
already  more  than  once  to  make  mention  :  but 
Jueh  was  his  whole  character,  lo  diftinguifhed  is 
the  place  he  holds  in  the  Grecian  annals,  that  we 
<houki  i!l  confult  the  improvement  of  the  youthful 

reader 
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reader  particularly,  if  we  gave  not  a  more  exact  BOOK 
portraiture  of  him.  VIIL 

HE     was     born     of     mean    parentage,      and  Sect,   i, 
laboured  under  all  the  difficulties  of  an  indigent 
fortune,  having  in  his  earlier  years  loft  the  little 
patrimony  that  was  left  to  him.     His  form  was  un- 
couth,   his   voice  coarfe,    his   countenance  harfli 
and  ill-favoured  ;  fo  that  he  was  not  poflefled  of 
any   of  the  external   advantages,    which  ufually 
befpeak  regard  and  acceptance.      But  to  balance 
this,    he  had   a   mind   fair   and   beautiful,    great 
ftrength  of  parts,  an  amazing  quicknefs  of  appre- 
henfion  ;  and  withal,  a  winning  attractive  deport- 
ment,    and    the    moft    amiable    manners.      His 
natural    abilities   he    improved   by    the    ftudy  of 
philofbphy,    which    he    conducted    in   a   manner 
hitherto  unpractifed,  having  determined,  as  foon 
as  he  was  capable  of  making  a  choice,  to  renounce 
all  barren  fpeculations,  and  to  confine  his  attention 
to  truths  moral  and  ufeful.      In  this  view,  he  en- 
deavoured not  fo  much  to  fearch  into  the  fecrets 
of    nature,    as    to    ftudy    virtue.       He    brought 
Philofophy  from  her  myilerious  dark  retreat  inta 
the  chearful  ways  of  men  :  he  taught  her  to  mix 
in  the  buftle  of  cities,  to  illuminate  and  beautifv 
domeftic  life.     And  this  he  did,  not  by  profefled 
lectures,    or    meditated    difcourfes.      His    whole 
converfation,  his   whole  behaviour  was   pregnant 
with  instruction.      At  his  meals,  in  his  walks,  in 
the  ftreets  and  (hops  of  Athens,  in  the  affemblies 
of  the  people,  in  the  very  camp,  and  ?mid!l  the 
toils  of  war,  he  was  always  making  wifer  as  mam- 
as had   the   happinefs  of   being   near   him,    cor- 
recting their  faults,  and  informing  their  under- 
llandings.    Had  Alcibiades,  had  Critias,  and  many- 
other  Athenians   of  thofe  times,  retained  in  me- 
mory his  admirable  lefforrs,  they  hid  lived  happy 
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BOOK  and   honoured.      Alcibiades,    we  have  told  the 
VIII.    reader,  feemed  above  all  others  to  be  his  chofen 

Seft.  i.  care.  The  many  noble  qualifications,  with  which 
nature  had  endowed  this  extraordinary  perfonage, 
made  him  dear  to  Socrates,  who  fpared  no  pains 
to  reftrain  his  vanity  and  ambition. 

c  Do  you  know,'  would  he  fay  to  him,  c  to 
£  what  fum  the  revenues  and  expences  of  the 
'  commonwealth  amount  to  annually  ?  what  ap- 
'  pointments  are  neceffary  for  the  maintenance  of 
4  an  army  ?  by  what  means  you  may  raife  fup- 

*  plies  ?*     This  was  at  the  time  when  Alcibiades, 
afpiring  and   unexperienced,    was   compafTmg  in 
his  hopes  the  adminidrarion  of  public  affairs,  and 
planning  to  himielf  what  mighty  things  he  would 
do   for  Athens — ha   was   to  bid  defiance  to   the 
whole  Perfian  empire,  and  to  make  Artaxerxes 
tremble  in  his  palace  at  Sufa.     When  the  young 
Athenian  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  anfwer  thefe  figni- 
ficant  qusftions,  £  Then,*  would  Socrates  proceed, 
c  what  will   Ameflris  fay,  when   me  hears,  that 
'  the  man  who  meditates  thefe  mighty  enterprifes, 
'  and  menaces  ruin  to  her  fon,  is  a  raw  unfledged 
'  flatefman,  a  flranger   to  both  the  political  and 
'  military  arts,  who  has  neither  interefl  at  home, 
'  nor  weight  abroad  ?     Ho'.v  contemptuous  will 
4  (lie  faiile,  when  (lie  hears  this,  and  feoff  at  the 
'  vain  prefumer  i'     On  another  occaiion,  perceiv- 
ing him  much  elated  with  the  contemplation  of 
his  riches  and  large  eftate,  he  fhewed  him  a  map 
of  the  world,  and  defired  him  to  find  out  Attica 
in  it ;  it  was   contracted  into  a   littie  fpeck  :  he 
then  bade  him  point  out  his  own  eftate  ;  but  when 
that    could    not    be    done,     '  How  mean    is    it 
4  then/  obferved  Socrates,  '  to  prize  yourfelf  on 

*  that  which  is  fo  inconiulenible,  that  its  place  is 

*  not  here  to  be  found  i' 

in 
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IN  this  manner  did  he  cultivate  the  minds  of  B  o  o  K. 
the  youth  of  Athens :  the  diflblute  he  formed  to     VIII. 
fobriety  and  temperance,  the  fro  ward  to  modefty  Seel:,   i. 
and  fubmiflion,  the  impious  to  a  reverence  of  re- 
ligion and  to  a  life  of  purity.     c  The  belt  way  of 

*  worfhipping  the  Deity,'  would  he  fay,  '  is  to 
'  live  as  he  commands.'     He  taught  his  hearers  to 
turn  their  ileps  from  the  flowery  paths  of  pleafure, 
to  look  down  with  indifference   on  fplendor  and 
wealth,  to  inure  themfelves  to  difficulties,  and  to 
meet  the  approach  of  danger  under  \vhatfoever 
form  with  fteady  intrepidity  ;  for  that  '  nothing 
'  was  an  ill,  but  to  do  ill,  nor  any  thing  honoura- 

*  ble  and  glorious,  but    what  was   virtuous   and 
'  good.' 

NEITHER  were  thefe  leiTons  the  dictates  of  fu- 
percilious  pride  and  oftentation  :  they  were  the 
faithful  tranlcript  of  his  own  practice.  No  man 
lived  more  abftemiouily.  He  defpifed  the  oppor- 
tunity of  amafling  riches.  He  was  meek,  humble, 
patient  under  the  fevered  trials,  of  uablemifhed 
integrity,  and  ftricl  continence.  And  yet  the  dif- 
pofition  he  received  irom  nature  would  have  led 
him  aftray  :  he  owned  himfelf,  that  it  had  colt 
him  much  druggie  to  conquer  the  importuning 
felicitations  of  his  paffions.  This  fe verity  •which 
he  obferved  towards  himfelf  did  not  render  him 
auftere  and  gloomy  :  he  converfed  freely  with  1m 
fellow  citizens,  he  was  prefent  at  their  entertain- 
ments, he  was  the  life  of  their  feafls  :  ever  plea- 
fant  and  gay,  he  contrived  to  make  the  whole - 
foinejt  inltruclion  palatable  by  the  pungency  of 
wit  and  a  plentiful  interfperficn  of  harmlefs  jefts. 
Serenity  and  chearfulnefs  diilufed  themlelv-es 
\vherever  he  appeared  ;  he  was  the  admiration  of 
the  eld,  and  the  joy  of  die  young  ;  the  men  of 

bufnie.'s 
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BOOK  bufmefs   crouded  around  him,  and  the  proudefl 
VIII.     (latefman  liftened  to  him  with  rapture. 

Seft.  i.  SUCH  as  he -was  in  private  life,  fuch  he  was  alfo 
in  the  difcharge  of  all  public  duties ;  the  fame  his 
integrity,  the  fame  his  freedom  of  fpirit.  Thrice 
he  ferved  his  country  in  her  wars  abroad,  at  Po- 
tidasa,  at  Delium,  at  Amphipolis  :  in  every  one 
of  thole  expeditions  he  was  an  example  to  the 
whole  army,  by  his  intrepid  courage  and  patient 
abiding  of  all  hardmips.  At  Potidasa  particularly, 
he  had  a  noble  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  him- 
felf.  The  Athenians  wer^  obliged  to  remain  at 
the  fiege  during  the  winter,  which  in  Thrace  is 
remarkably  fevere.  Neverthelefs,  Socrates  went 
clad  in  his  ufual  manner  :  not  even  the  meaneft 
foldier  could  endure  the  inclemency  of  the  wea- 
ther equally  with  him.  He  would  (land,  contem- 
plating, on  the  frozen  ground  :  he  walked  bare- 
foot through  heaps  of  fnow,  at  the  very  time  that 
the  army,  though  under  their  tents,  and  wrapt  in 
warm  furs,  were  fcarce  able  to  bear  the  rigour  of 
the  feafon.  At  this  fiege,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  fave  the  life  of  his  beloved  Alcibiades  j 
when  he  was  wounded,  and  in  imminent  danger 
from  the  enemy,  Socrates  llept  before  him,  and 
brought  him  off  fafeiy.  The  judges  appointed  to 
decide  what  foldier  had  fought  the  beft,  would  on 
this  occafion  have  conferred  the  palm  on  Socrates, 
which  he  declined,  and  by  earneir.  fuit  procured 
it  for  Alcibiades.  When  the  plague  ravaged 
Athens,  he  alone,  of  all  thofe  in  the  city,  never 
felt  ficknefs  :  he  walked  abroad  amid  ft  the  rage  of 
the  devouring  peftilence,  free  from  apprehenfion, 
free  from  harm  ;  aflifting,  relieving  his  difconfo- 
late  fellow  citizens. 

BUT  themoft  glorious  part  of  his  character  was 
the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  the 

public 
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public  afiemblies  and  councils  of  the  ftate  :  there  BOOK 
he  never  was  known  to  give  either  advice  or  fuf-  VIII. 
frage  but  from  a  found  judgment  and  an  uncor- Sec},  i. 
rupted  heart,  unmoved  by  danger,,  unbiased  by 
affe&ion.  He  ftrenuouily  fpoke  againfr  the  fatal 
expedition  to  Sicily,  though  the  darling  project 
of  his  own  Alcibiades.  He  alone  oppofed  the  vio- 
lence of  the  people,  when  they  unjuitly  condemn- 
ed, to  death  the  fix  admirals  who  had  deferved  fo 
well  at  Arginufce.  Soon  after,  it  was  his  fate  to 
fee  his  country  in  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  and 
groaning  under  the  yoke  of  bondage  :  and  yet 
even  then,  he  alone  feemed  to  enjoy  his  antient 
liberty.  He  boldly  charged  the  tyrants  with  their 
murders  and  oppreffions  ;  he  ttood  again  ft  them, 
and  avowedly  difobeyed  their  commands,  '  be- 

*  caufe,'  he  told   them,  '  they   were  wicked  and 
4  arbitrary.'     When  Theramenes  was  dragged  to 
execution,  he  attempted  to  relcue  him,  at  the  ha- 
zard of  his  own  life.     For  a  pretence  to  rid  them- 

.  felves  of  him,  the  tyrants  commanded  him  to  go 
and  apprehend  an  innocent  man.  He  refufed 
peremptorily.  '  And  what,'  faid  one  of  them, 

*  doft   thou  think,  Socrates,  to  fpeak  thus,  and 
'  not  to   fuffer  ? — '  To   fuffer  !  yes,'    replied  he, 
'  a  thoufand,  evils  ;  but  none  fo  great,  as  the  evil 
'  of  acting  unjuftly.'     They  would  have  retrained 
him  from  offering  inftruclion  to  the  young  people 
and  the.  artifans  of  Athens,  from  a  reafonable  fuf- 
picion,  that  by  his   ufual  difcourfes   of  piety,  of 
juftice,  and  the  public  good,  the  whole  common- 
alty would  be  fpirited  up  to  rebel   againft   them  : 
but  it  was  fcarcely  poflible  to  reftrain  him,  with- 
out confining  him  entirely  ;  for  wherever  he  (hew- 
ed himfelf,  whatever  topic  he  treated   of,  he  in- 
ftructed.     At  length,  as  he  had  conftantly   refift- 
ed,  fo  he  had  alib  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the  fub- 

VOL.  I.  H  h  verfion 
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BOOK  verfion  of  this  government  ;  for  it  is  generally  be- 
VIII.     lieved,  that  the  defigns  of  Thrafybulus   and  his 

Sed.  i.  friends  were  communicated  to  Socrates,  and  car- 
ried on  with  his  approbation.  It  is  alfo  extremely 
probable,  that  the  act  of  oblivion,  which  fo  hap- 
pily re-e'<abli{hed  the  peace  of  Athens,  was, 
partly  at  leaft,  of  his  devifmg  ;  for  never  was 
man  more  averfe  from  violent  proceedings,  never 
was  man  more  fincerely  zealous  to  advance  the 
public  profperity. 

SOCRATES  was  fuperior  to  all  the  wifeft  men  of 
Greece,  not  only  in  the  excellence  of  his  philofo- 
phy  and  the  dignity  of  his  manners,  but  alfo  in 
thejuftnefs  of  his  conceptions  concerning  the  di- 
vine nature.  He  confidered  the  received  ac- 
counts of  the  pagan  deities  in  the  light  of  abfurd 
legends,  the  offspring  of  the  licentious  fancy  of 
poets,  and  confecrated  by  facerdotal  difhonefty, 
and  the  ignorance  of  a  fuperftitious  vulgar.  His 
religion  was  far  different.  He  believed  a  God, 

*  one,   fupreme,  arbiter  of  events,  fpiritual,  im- 
'  menfe,  eternal,  fole  origin  of  being  and  happi- 
'  nefs  to  all,  pofieffing  in  himfelf  whatfoever  is 
4  lovely,  great,  and  good.     Neither   pride,   nor 
'  envy,  nor  cruelty,  nor    luft,'  faid  our  philofo- 
pher,  '  find   a  place  before  Him  ;  but  vtfifdom. 
'  holinefs,  juftice,  mercy,  and  truth,  are  the  per- 
'  petual  attendants  of  his  throne.     Thefe  are  the 
6  glorious   attributes   he  delights  in,  and  by  the 
'  imitation  of  thefe  only  his  approbation  is  to  be 

*  purchased.     In  the  fight  of  that  Being  not  the 

*  richeft  oblations,  the  mod  coftly  victims,  not 
'  pompous  rites,  nor  myiterious  folemnities,  fhall 

*  render  our  prayers  valuable,  but  only  the  hum- 

*  ble  offering  of  a  mind   upright  and    innocent. 
'  On  thofe  who  approach  him    thus,   he  pours 

*  down   his  benign    influence  :  they  are  blefled 

'  with 
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*  with  his  protection  ;  even  after  death  they  are  BOOK 
1  happy  ;  the  painful  journey  of  life  ended,  they     VIII. 

6  return  to  that  facred  fountain  of  joy,  to  partake  Sect,    i- 
'  of  unchangeable  felicity.' 

CONCEPTIONS  fo  exalted,  fo  difcordant  to  what 
the  prieft  taught  and  the  multitude  believed,  could 
not  fail  of  raifing  him  many  enemies  :  and  al- 
though he  uttered  his  thoughts  on  feveral  of  thefe 
articles  fparingly  and  with  feeming  diffidence,  yet 
was  it  well  known,  that  the  opinions  he  entertain- 
ed were  extremely  dangerous  to  the  interefts  of 
polytheifm.  Another  clafs  of  men  alfo  bore  an 
inveterate  hatred  to  him.  The  Sophifts,  when  he 
ftrft  began  to  teach,  were  in  poffeffion  of  the 
fchools  of  Athens.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
fet  of  mercenary  fciolifts,  employed  in  ufelels  re- 
fearches,  and  matters  of  nothing  more  than  a  vain 
pedantry.  Yet  by  the  help  of  a  voluble  elocution, 
and  founding  far-fought  expreffions,  were  they 
held  in  admiration.  Their  profeffion  was,  to 
{peak  on  all  fubjects,  to  confute  all  arguments,  to 
folve  all  queftions  :  they  never  were  at  a  lofs  for 
words,  and  if  they  could  not  convince,  they  were 
fure  to  puzzle.  This  kind  of  men  had  done  very 
ferious  mifchiefto  the  Athenian  youth  ;  they  had 
corrupted  their  minds  as  well  as  their  talte,  and 
in  the  ftead  of  modefty  and  good  fenfe,  had  in- 
fpired  them  with  confidence  and  petulancy.  It 
was  the  endeavour  of  the  excellent  Socrates  to 
filence  thefe  falfe  pretenders,  and  the  teft  which 
he  put  to  them  was  a  trying  one  His  practice 
was,  to  approach  them  with  great  mew  of  refpe6l, 
when,  as  if  for  the  fake  of  mflruction,  he  would 
propofe  to  them  fome  plain  queltion, — '  What 
'  virtue  was  ?  what  piety  confifted  in?  which 

*  were  the  mod    effectual    means     of    pleafmg 
'  the  gods  ?'  and  the  like  :  To  thefe  he  required 

H  h  2  plain 
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BOOK  plain  precife  anfwers,  which  drew  on  a  train  of 
VIII.    new  queftions,  till  the  prefled  fophift,  beaten  out  of 

Seft.  i.  all  his.  entrenchments,  and  felf- confuted,  remain- 
ed fpeechlcfs,  the  object  of  derifion  and  contempt. 
This  method  of  reafoning,  called  from  him  the 
Socratic  method,  was  of  fmgular  ufe  :  it  defeated 
all  flirewd  uiflinctions,  together  with  the  whole 
hoft  of  fophiflical  evafions  ;  knowledge  was  clear- 
ly conveyed,  and  truth  placed  by  it  in  the  mod 
ftriking  light. 

IF  to  all  thefe  enemies  of  Socrates  we  add  fuch 
as  he  had  irritated  by  his  freedom  of  reproof  (for 
he  regarded  no  danger,  he  fpared  no  vice)  we 
(hall  be  able  to  judge,  to  what  a  formidable  num- 
ber the  hodile  batallion  amounted.  But  how  to 
attack  fuch  a  perfon,  was  the  difficulty.  To 
charge  him  with  immorality,  would  carry  its  own 
refutation  with  it.  It  was  therefore  contrived  to 
make  the  people  laugh  at  his  exalted  character  : 
'  .they  would  reverence  lefs,  what  they  had  been 
'  .taught  to  ridicule.'  Ariflophar.es,  the  greateft 
comic  writer  of  his  age,  was  prevailed  on  to  prof, 
titute  his  wit  to  a  purpofe  fo  unworthy.  Accord- 
ingly, Socrates  was  produced  on  the  ftage  in  the 
moft  ludicrous  point  of  view  the  poet's  art  could 
place  him  in.  It  is  true,  the  plot  did  not  fucceed 
completely,  Socrates  himfelf  having  taken  off 
much  of  the  keennefs  cf  the  fatire,  by  appearing 
in  the  theatre  at  the  very  time,  and  joining  in  the 
jeft  with  his  ufual  pleafantnefs  :  but  it  is  certain 
alfo,  that  fuch  impreilioris  did  it  leave  on  the 
minds  of  many,  as  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  this 
excellent  man.  This  happened  about  twenty 
years  before  his  death  ;  and  probably  the  troubles 
thut  intervened  left  it  not  in  the  power  of  his  ill- 
wifheis  to  attend  totheii  refentments. 

WITH 
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WITH  the  return  of  public  peace  the  defire  of  B  o  o  K 
humbling  Socrates  returned,  A  formal  indict  VIII. 
ment  was  preferred  againft  him  by  Anytus,  a  Seel.  i. 
ibphift,  and  Melitus ;  the  one  a  principal  agent 
in  the  original  profecuiion,  the  other  a  young 
man  now  firft  perfuaded  to  join  his  enemies.  He 
was  accufed  '  of  introducing  new  gods,  and  riot 
'  believing  the  deities  which  the  date  believed  ;' 
and  alfo  k  of  corrupting  the  Athenian  youth.' 
This  lad  was  a  fuggeflion  altogether  unfounded  ; 
for  on  his  trial  his  adverfaries  could  only  fay, 
'  that  he  had  erected  himfelf  into  a  friend  and 
'  counfellor  to  the  younger  part  of  the  comrriu- 
'  nity  ;  that  he  had  (lolen  away  their  affections  ; 
*  that  they  followed,  refpe£ted,  obeyed  him,  with 
'  too  much  devotion  and  reverence.'  The  for- 
mer part  of  the  impeachment  had  better  grounds  ; 
for  certainly  far  different  was  the  religion  of  So- 
crates from  the  idolatrous  creed  of  the  Athenian 
people. 

THE  philofopher  faw  the  temped  gathering 
againft  him,  calm  and  unmoved.  He  made  ho 
preparation  for  his  defence,  but  employed  the 
whole  interval  of  time  between  his  accufation  and 
his  trial  in  his  ordinary  courfe  of  public  inflruc- 
tion  ;  an  indifference,  which  occafioned  great  un- 
eafmefs  to  his  friends.  Hermogenes  particularly 
remonflrated  to  him,  that  his  blamelefs  life  and 
fnnplicity  of  manners  would  avail  but  little  before 
judges  capable  of  being  led  away  by  artful  repre- 
fentations.  '  Why,  to  own  the  truth  to  you,'  re- 
turned Socrates,  '  i  have  a  monitor  within'  (his 
daemon  he  called  it) '  that  withholds  me  from  pre- 
'  paring  any  apology.'  Hermogenes  expreffing 
wonder  at  this,  '  What,'  continued  Socrates, 
'  is  it  flrange,  that  God  mould  think  it  fit  forme 
'  to  die  at-  this  time  ?  Hitherto  have  I  lived  up- 
*  rightly,  my  fource  of  joy  at  all  times, -and  now 

'  my 
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B  o  'o  K  e  my   greatefl    comfort.     If  I   continue  here,    I 
VIII.     *  know  I  mud  undergo  what  is  proper  to  old  age, 
Seel:,   i.  *  defect  of  hearing  and  fight,  flownefs  to  appre- 
hend, aptnefs  to  forget.    How  can  I  then  be 
pleafed  to  live  longer,  and  grow   worfe  ?    It  it 
likely,   God  in  his  love  to  me  has  ordained, 
that   I  fhould  die  in   the  moil  convenient  age, 
and  by  the  gentleft  means.     Were  I    to  defeat 
the  attempts  of  my  enemies,  I  fhould  only  flay 
longer  to  be  at  lafl  taken  away  by  the  activity 
of  difeafe  and  the  imperfections  of  age  *,  which 
truly,    Hermogenes,    I   defire    not.     And    if, 
when    I    give    an    account  of  my    actions,  the 
judges  (hall  think  fit  to  condemn  me,  it  will  be 
'  my  chpice  to  die,  rather  than  to  beg  of  them  a 
'  life  more  irkfome  than  death.' 

IN  like  manner  did  he  refift  the  importunities 
of  all  his  difciples  and  friends  ;  for  never  was 
man  more  dearly  beloved,  than  was  Socrates  by 
thofe  who  had  thehappinefs  of  3.  daily  intercourfe 
with  him.  Lyfias,  an  eminent  orator,  even  com- 
pofed  for  him  an  oration,  of  which  he  befought 
him  to  make  ufe.  4  No,'  faid  Socrates,  'it  is  a 
'  good  one,  but  not  fit  for  me.' — '  Good,  and 
'  not  fit  for  you  !  how  can  that  be  ?'  afked  Ly- 
fias.  '  Why,'  anfwered  the  philofopher,  '  may 
'  not  a  garment  be  too  gay,  and  therefore  not  fit 
'  for  me  ?  Were  (hoes  to  be  brought  me  of  rich 
'  ftufF  and  delicately  made,  I  would  refufe  to 
'  wear  them,  though  I  had  nothing  ta  object  to 
4  their  fize  '  In  the  opinion  of  this  excellent 
judge,  the  fpeech  in  queftion  had  more  of  ele- 
gance than  of  ingenuity  and  manlinefs. 

THE  day  of  trial  being  come  at  length,  the 
charge  was  enforced  again  ft  him  by  his  two  pro- 
fecutors,  fupported  by  a  certain  orator  named 
Lycon  ;  after  which  Socrates  rofe  up  to  make 
reply,  and  though  unpremeditated,  his  defence 


was 


*  He  was  then  urwards  of  70  years  old. 
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was  uttered  with  remarkable  firmnefs  of  voice  and  BOOK. 
countenance.     What  his  method  of  life  had  been,     VIII. 
he  appealed    to  the  judgement    of  all   Athens  ;  Seel,  x. 
what  his  deportment,  what  his  manners  ;  whether, 
he  had  not  preferred  an  honeft  poverty  to  all  the 
advantages    of    wealth  >     whether    he   had    ever 
been  wanting  to  the  fervice  he  owed  his  country, 
in  times  of  preffing  difficulty.     '  As  to  the  young 

*  people  of  Athens,  who,'  continued   he,  '  can 
'  fay    that    I   have  corrupted  them  ?     Can  you, 

*  Melitus,  name  one,  whom  I  have  rendered  itn- 

*  pious,  mamelefs,  prodigal,  debauched,  or  effe- 
'  minate  ?     They  obferve  me,  it  is  true,  and  pay 

*  me    filial    reverence.       But    my    concern,    my 
'  watchfulnefs  for  their  welfare,  my  care  of  their 
'  inftruction,  the  opinion  they  have  of  my  ability 

*  and  wiffi  to  ferve  them,  thefe  are  the  caufes  that 

*  have  wrought  the  effect  you   complain  of,  the 

*  endearments   that  have  made  me  a   father  to 

*  them.     And  is  it  fit  that  I  mould  iuffer  death  for 
'  this  ?    Have  I  deferved   capital  punifliment  for 

*  procuring  good  citizens  to  the  commonwealth  ; 

*  for  having  contributed  fo  largely  to  the  advance- 

*  rnent  of  the  public  happinefs  ?' 

WITH  refpect  to  the  principal  point  indeed,  th-e 
charge  of  infidelity,  much  it  were  to  be  wifhed 
that  he  had  not  here  acted  beneath  himfelf,  by 
endeavouring  to  throw  off  the  imputation  of  not 
believing  the  gods  of  his  country.  '  He  had 
'  affifted,'  he  laid,  '  at  the  folernn  feftivals. :  he 
'  had  facrificed  at  the  public  altars.'  How  much 
more  glorious,  had  he,  in  this  important  in;iance, 
refolutely  confefled  his  principles,  and  bore  avow- 
ed wirnefs  againft  the  worfhip  of  the  pagan 
divinities  ?  Whatever  was  the  realbn,  whether 
his  mind  was  not  fully  enlightened,  or  whether, 
according  to  feme,  he  thought  a  reipect  to  be  due 

to 
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B  o  o  K  to  the  eflablifhed  rites  and  national  worfhip,  cer- 
VIII.    tain  it   is,   that  he   cuofe  to  diffemble   his  fenti- 

Sefct.    i.  ments,.  and  leave  the  religion  of  his  country  un- 
impeached. 

THE  judges,  notwithstanding,  were  much  of- 
fended with  Socrates'  defence.  Unexceptionable 
as  the  matter  was,  it  was  delivered  in  fo  allured  a 
manner,  without  either  dejected  look  or  fuppli- 
cating  voice,  rather  as  demanding  jufdce  than 
iuing  for  favour,  that  two  hundred  and  eighty 
one  perfons  gave  their  fuffrages  for  his  condem- 
nation. It  was  the  cuftom  among  the  Athenians, 
when  the  accuied  was  cad,  if  the  fault  was  not 
capital,  ro  impofe  a  pecuniary  mulct ;  previoufly 
to  which,  they  aPited  the  prifoner,  at  what  rate  he 
himfelf  eftimated  his  offence.  The  judges  there- 
fore put  the  queftion  to  Socrates.  Di.'aaining  all 
mean  conceflions,  '  I  fentence  myfelf,:  he  refo- 
lutely  anfwered,  '  in  return  for  what  1  have  done, 
'  to  be  honoured  during  the  remainder  of  my 
'  life  with  a  public  maintenance  in  the  Pry- 
'  taneum/  This  bold  aflertion  of  his  innocence  en- 
crcafed  the  indignation  of  the  judges  to  that  degree, 
that,  eighty  more  joining  in  the  condemnation,  they 
adjudged  him  to  death.  In  vain  did  his  difciples 
interpofe  in  his  behalf :  Plato  would  have  fpoken  ; 
but  they  were  ajl  filenced.  Prepoffefiion  and  mad 
rage  held  the  iway  :  and  to  the  eternal  difgrace  of 
Athens,  was  the  wiieit  and  beft  of  her  citizens 
laden  with  fetters,  and  condemned  to  die  by  the 
draught  of  hemlock. 

SOCRATES  received  the  fentence  with  his  ufual 
compofure.  '  What  fhould  deject  me  now,*  faid 
he,  '  more  than  before  I  was  condemned,  fince  I 
'  am  not  more  guilty  ?  That  I  die  thus,  troubleth 
'  me  not :  it  is  not  opprobrious  to  me,  but  to 
*  thofe  who  have  condemned  me.  1  know  well 

'  how 
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'  how  future  times  will  account  of  this  matter,  for  BOOK 
4  never  did  1  hurt  or  injure  any  ;  on  the  contrary,     VIII. 
'  it  has  been  my  delight  to  benefit  all  that  have  Seft.  i. 
4  converted  with  me,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  abilities.' 
From  the  place  of  judgment  he  was  conducted  to 
prifon,  '  which   ceafed    from  that  time/    fays  a 
noble  Roman,  '  to  be  the  dwelling  of  reproach;' 
it  became    the    abode    of   peace,    of   jultice,    of 
virtue. 

THE  evening  before  his  condemnation,  it  fo 
chanced,  that  the  prieft  of  Apollo  crowned  the 
facred  veffel  that  was  to  fail  to  Delos.  This 
folemnity,  we  have  already  faid,  was  annually 
obferved  in  difcharge  of  a  vow  Thefeus  made 
•when  he  was  fent  to  Crete  ;  and  the  cuftom  was, 
that  the  city  fhould  be  luftrated,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  fbip's  departure,  and  that,  until  it  return- 
ed, no  criminal  mould  be  put  to  death.  The 
courfe  of  the  winds,  on  the  prefent  occafion,  de- 
la\ed  the  return  of  the  veflel  to  thirty  days ;  dur- 
ing which  interval  his  friends  employed  all  their 
efforts  to  lave  him.  Some  offered  to  carry  him 
off  by  force,  which  he  not  only  refufed,  but 
derided,  afking  them,  '  if  they  knew  any  place 
*  out  of  Attica,  where  death  could  not  enter  ?' 
Crito,  an  Athenian  of  wealth  and  confequence, 
had  even  by  frequent  vifits  and  lage  prefents 
gained  an  intereft  with  the  jailor ;  fo  that  two 
days  before  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  conceived 
himfelf  in  a  capacity  to  effecl:  an  efcape  for  him, 
in  which  view  he  made  a  vifit.  On  coming  in, 
he  found  Socrates  afleep  ;  whereupon  he  fat  down 
by  his  fide,  rapt  in  filent  wonder  at  the  foundnefs 
with  which  he  fiept,  and  the  calm  that  overfpread 
his  countenance.  When  he  awoke,  Crito  ear- 
neitly  urged  the  matter  to  him.  He  befought 
him,  in  the  name  of  his  catmfry,  which  muft  be 
3  difgraced 
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BOOK  difgraced  for  ever,  mould  he  fuffer  by  the  unjuft 
VIII.  angry  fentence  (he  had  pronounced — in  the  name 
Se£t.  i.  of  his  friends,  to  whom  pofterity  would  impute 
it,  as  if  they  had  neglected  his  prefervation — in 
the  name  of  his  children,  who  were  now  to  be 
deprived  of  the  inftruction  and  guidance  of  the 
tendered  and  beft  of  parents — to  haften  away, 
and  provide  for  his  fafety.  All  things,  he  told 
him,  were  in  readinefs,  and  the  bufmefs  required 
difpatch,  for  that  the  facred  galley  was  at  Sunium, 
and  would  be  at  Athens  the  following  day. 

'  THE  kindnefs  you  intended  me,1  anfwered 
Socrates,  '  deferves  my  warmed  acknowledg- 
ments, and  fully  do  I  feel  the  (Irength  of  every 
motive  you  have  urged  to  me.  But  am  I  at 
liberty  to  yield  to  the  impreflion  ?  Do  not  I 
owe  obedience  to  the  laws  of  my  country  ?  have 
I  not  lived  all  my  days  under  their  protection  ? 
have  I  not  fubjected  myfelf  to  their  decision  ? 
and  therefore,  though  condemned  unjudly,  am 
I  not  bound  to  fubmit  to  what  they  have  deter- 
mined ?  Methinks,  the  Laws  are  even  now 
before  me,  inveded  with  forms,  and  upbraiding 
me  audibly  :  Tell  us,  Socrates,  what  purpofe 
you  to  do  ?  Know  you  not,  that  by  this  at- 
tempt of  yours  you  are  dedroying,  as  far  as  in 
you  lieth,  both  us  and  the  commonwealth  ? 
Can  a  date  fubfid,  when  the  laws  are  without 
force,  defpifed  and  trodden  under  foot  by  private 
perfons  ?  You  have  been  injured  by  men,  not 
by  the  laws  ;  and  if  you  retort  the  injudice  by 

*  breaking  the  compact  you  have  made  with  us, 
'  you  injure  the  whole   body  of    the  Athenian 
£  people,    you    undermine    the   public   fecurity. 
'  Nor  (hall  your  efcape  avail  you.     Wherever  you 
'  are,  we  will  follow  and  reproach  you ;  and  even 

*  after  this  life,  fhall  our  filters,  the  Laws  of  the 

•*  invifible 
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*  invifible  world,  call  you   to   a  fevere  accountBoo 

*  for  the  contempt   you    have  wantonly  brought    VIII. 

*  on  us.'      This  lively  apologue  filenced  Crito. Sect.   i 
Admiration  and  tears   were  all  the  reply  he  had 

to  make. 

As  Crito  had  conjectured,  the  galley  returned. 
And  the  enfuing  morning,  all  the  friends  of 
Socrates  that  were  in  Athens  (Plato  excepted,  who 
was  fick)  repaired  to  the  prifon.  They  came 
early,  that  they  might  be  the  longer  with  him  j 
whence  they  were  detained  fome  time  at  the  door, 
becaufe  the  Eleven  were  with  Socrates,  to  notify 
to  him  that  he  was  to  die  that  day,  and  to  take 
off  his  fetters,  agreeably  to  the  humane  practice 
of  Athens,  where  it  was  efteemed  impious,  on 
the  day  of  his  execution,  to  hold  in  bonds  a  per- 
fon,  who  was  then  accounted  the  victim  and  pro- 
perty of  Death.  That  ominous  ceremony  per- 
formed, his  friends  were  admitted,  and  found  in 
company  with  the  prifoner  his  wife  Xanthippe, 
who  with  a  flood  of  tears,  exclaimed,  '  O  So- 
'  crates,  this  is  the  laft  time  thou  (halt  behold  thy 
'  friends,  or  thy  friends  (hall  behold  thee  !' 

*  Crito,'   faid   Socrates,   '  let  her   be  conducted 
'  home.'      Accordingly,  fome  of  Crito's  people 
led  her  away. 

SOCRATES,  being  now  alone  with  his  friends, 
began  to  converfe  with  his  wonted  tranquillity, 
adapting  his  difcourfe  to  his  prefent  fituation,  and 
endeavouring  to  render  every  hour  that  remained 
to  him,  inftructive  and  exemplary.  *  How  un- 

*  accountable,'  faid  he,  rubbing  his  leg  where  the 
chain  ha-1  lately  galled  him,  '  is  the  feeling  they 
fc  call  pleafure  !  how  nearly  connected  with  fain, 
6  to  which  it  appears  fo  contrary  !  for  whoever 

*  enjoys  the  one,  muft  unavoidably  receive  the 
1  other,  as  if  nature  had  linked  them  together, 

*  I  believe, 
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BOOK*  I  believe,  had  ./Efop  thought  on  the  fubjecl,  he 

Vlll.  '  would  have  devifed  fome  fuch  fable  as  this : 

Seel,  i . '  that  God,  designing  to  reconcile  thefe  two  ania- 

'  goni/iS)  and  finding  it  impoffible,  had  joined  them 

'  by  their  Jummitt,  fo  that  to  ivhomfoevsr  the  one 

'  cometh ,  the  other  immediately  fuccceds.  This  I  at 

'  the  prefent  moment  experience  ;  the  pain, 

*  which  my  chains  occaiioned,  being  now  followed 
'  by  a  pleafurable  fenfation.' 

AFTER  anfwering  fome  queftions  which  his 
friends  put  to  him,  4  This  day,'  continued  he,  c  I 
'  am  to  go  hence  :  fo  have  the  Athenians  ordered 
'  it  ;  and  far  from  purfuing  me  with  lamenta- 
'  tions,  there  is  not  one  of  you  that  muft  not 
c  efteem  fuch  a  departure  extremely  advantageous 
'  and  defirable.'  Some  of  his  difciples  feemin^ 
to  gather  from  this,  that  a  wife  man  mould  court 
death,  '  To  every  one,'  obferved  the  excellent 
Socrates,  '  has  the  Deity  ailigned  his  poft  here, 
'  which  to  defert  without  his  permiflion  were 
'  highly  impious.  Should  not  you  be  difoleafed, 
'  if  your  ilave  were  to  kill  himfelf,  and  fo  de- 

*  prive  you  of   your  property  ?    and   would  you 

*  not,  if  in  your  power,  punifli  him  ?     We  are 
-*  the  property  of  God,  acting  here  by  his  appoint- 

*  mem,     and    under    his   fuperintendency  ;    and 
'  therefore,   in  whatever  ftation  he  has  thought  fit 
'  to   place   us,  in  it  we   are    to  abide,  till  he  is 
'  pleafed  to  fend   us  a  fummons,  fuch  as  he  now 

*  lends  to  me.'    Here  he  was  interrupted  by  Cebes 
the  Theban,  the.   author  of  that  beautiful  mytho- 
logical picture   of   human   life,  which  has   come 
down  to    our  times  :     '  If,  Socrates,  we  are  the 
4  property    of    the  Supreme  Being,    and   aftin^ 
'  under  his  fuperintendency,  why  fhould  you  be 
'  defirous   to  remove   from   under   that    fuperin- 

*  tendtnce,  and  to  ceafe  to  be  his  property  ?    No 

'  man 
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1  man  furely  can  think  to  better  his  condition  by  B  o  o  K 
4  withdrawing   from   fuch   a  government.'     4  O    VIII. 
4  Cebes/  the  philofopher  replied,  4  did  I  believe,  Sect,   i. 
c  that  by  departing  hence  I  mould  ceafe  to  be  the 
4  property  of  the   great  Parent  of  the  univerfe  ; 
c  were  I  not  perfuaded,  that  even  after  the  difib" 
4  lution  of  this  corporal  part,  fomething  of  man 
4  flill   remaineth,    arid  that,  when  I  leave  you,  1 
4  {hall  go  to  a  juft  judge,  and  to  a  fociety  of  men 

*  far  better  than  any   on  the, earth,  I  were  inex- 
4  cufable  for  contemning  death.     But  know  ye, 
4  my  friends,  it  is  my  hope,  that  I  mail  be  per- 
4  mitted  to  fee  and  confort  with  the  juft  and  up- 
4  right  of  former  a^es.      And  however  that  may 
4  be,    yet  of    this  at  lead  1   arn  aflured,    that  [ 
4  mail  return  to  thejufteft  and  bed  of  goyernors, 
4  and  that  this  change,  though  fatal  to  the  wicked, 
'  mail  be  found  happy  and  glorious  to  the  good. 
4  For  there  are  two  roads,  and  a  twofold  defig-"' 
4  nation    to    fouls,    after   their   departure   hence. ' 
4  Thofe  which  have  fallen  from  their  uprightnefs, 

*  and   have  polluted   themfelves    with   vice,    are 
4  fent  by  a  dreary  folitary  way,  fecluded  from  the 
4  alTembly  of  the  gods.     But  the  fouls  that  have 
4  preferved  themfelves  entire  from  the  contagion 
4  of  the  body,    imitating    here    below  the  lives 
4  of  the  immortals    above,    have  an    open  way 
4  prepared     for     them,     by    which    they     fliall 
4 -return  again  to  the  fupreme  fource  of    wifdoni 
4  and  happinefs.' 

AT  the  clofe  of  this  difcourfe  concerning  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  Crito  afked  him,  what 
directions  he  would  give  as  to  his  children,  and 
whether  he  had  any  thing  to  enjoin  his  friends.. 
4  I  leave  you  no  injunction,'  laid  he,  4  but  what 
4  I  have  often  laid  upon  you — that  ye  fnould  look 

*  well  to  yourfelves.     hi  that  cafe,  whatever  ye 

6   do, 
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BOOK*  do,  it  will  be  acceptable  to  them  that  belong  to 

VIII.    '  me :  but  if  ye  neglect  yourfelves  and  virtue,  ye 

Seft.   i.     can  do  no  acceptable  fervice  to  us,  though  ye 

fhould  promife  ever  fo  largely.'  — '  But  how  will 

you  be   buried  ?'  continued   Crito.     '  As  you 

think   good,'    replied  he,  '  provided  you    can 

manage  not   to  let  me  flip   away  from  you/ 

Then  turning  to  Phnsdon  and  the  reft,  he  obferv- 

ed  with  a  fmile,  '  I  cannot  perfuade  Crito,  that  I 

who  now  fpeak  to  you  am  any  thing  more  than 

the  corpfe  which  he  will  prefently  behold  ;  and 

therefore  he  aiks,  how  I  will  be   buried.      It 

feems,  what  I    even  now  told  him,  that  from 

hence  I  mall  go  to  the  joys  of  the  blelfed,  has 

not  yet  obtained  credit   with  him.     But  let  it 

not  be  faid,  that  Socrates  is  carried  to  the  grave  ; 

for   fuch   a  miftake,   my   dear  Crito,   were  a 

wrong  to  my  foul.     Be  not  therefore  dejected  : 

tell  the  world,  my  body  only  is  buried  ;  and 

that — after  what  manner  you  pleafe.'     He  now 

retired  into  an  inner  room  to  bathe,  that  his  body 

might  not  need  any  cleanfmg  when  he  mould  be 

dead ;  and  having  bathed,    he  commanded    his 

wife  and  children   to   be  again  brought  in,  dil- 

courfed  with  them  fome  time,  and  took  his  lafl 

leave  of  them  :  after  which,  he  returned  to  the 

philofophers. 

TOWARDS  funfet,    the  fervant  of  the  Eleven 
came  to  acquaint  him,  '  that  it  was  the  hour  for 

*  drinking  the  hemlock.'    From  the  nature  of  his 
office,  the  bufinefs  of  executions  was  familiar  to 
him  ;  and  yet  fo  deeply  was  he  affected  by  what  he 
had  feen  of  the  deportment  and  meek  carriage  of 
Socrates  during  his  confinement,  that  he  was  all 
in  tears  when  he  delivered  his  meilage.     '  How 

*  humane   is  this   man  !'  remarked  the  philofo- 
pher  :  '  I  have  found  him  the  fame  all  the  time  of 
'  my  imprifonment.     He  often  would  vifit  me, 

*  difcourfe 
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*  difcourfe  me,  and  always  ufed  me  courteoufly :  B  o  o  K 

*  and  now  fee  how  kindly  he  (beds  tears  for  me.'      VIII. 

WHEN  the  hemlock  was  fufficiently  brewed,  Seft.  r. 
Socrates  took  the  bowl,  not  only  without  the  leaft 
difcompofure,  but  even  with  chearfulnefs,  and 
looking  on  the  executioner  demanded,  if  it  were 
not  lawful  to  make  a  libation  with  part  of  it. 
The  man  anfwered,  that  he  had  only  prepared 
enough  for  one  potion :  *  Yet/  faid  the  fage, 

*  it  is  lawful,  and  it  is  my  duty,  to  pray  to  the 

*  gods  ;  and  with  all  my  foul  do  I  befeech  them, 
'  that  .my  paffage  hence  may  be  happy.'     Thus 
faying,  he  drank  off  the  hemlock. 

As  foon  as  his  difciples  faw  that  he  had  finiflied 
the  deadly  draught,  they  could  no  longer  refrain, 
but  gave  a  loole  to  immoderate  grief,  fome  of 
them  roaring  out  aloud.  *  For  fhame,  my 
'  friends,'  faid  he ;  'to  prevent  this,  I  fent  away 
'  the  women.  I  have  heard,  that  we  ought  to 
4  die  with  joy  and  gratulation.  Compofeyour- 

*  felves  therefore,  and  bear  this  as  becometh  you.' 
This  reproof  forced  them  to  fupprefs  their  tears. 
Having  walked  about  a  little,  as  the  executioner 
had  directed,  and  feeling  his  legs  ftiffen,  he  laid 
him  down  on  the  bed,  and  covering  'his  face  with 
his  gown,  remained  for  fome  time  in  filent  medi- 
tation ;    but  ihortly  after,    raifmg   himfelf,    *  O 
4  Crito,'  faid  he,  '  we  owe  a  cock  to  Efculapius, 
4  pay  it,  neglecl  it  not.'     Thefe   were   his   laft 
words,  and  in  fome  few   minutes   after,   he   ex- 
pired. 

THUS  died,  faith  Plato,  the  beft,  the  wifeft,  Bef.  Chrlft 
the  mod  juft  of  mankind  ;  and  fafely  may  we  add,      399- 
the  greateft  of  the  pagan  world  ;  a  man  far  fur- 
pafling  all  that  were  called  wife  among  the  hea- 
then in  the  times  before  him,  and  whom  none  of 
thofe  that  followed  ever  equalled,  even  with  the 

advantage 
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BOOK  advantage  of  that  body  of  light  \vliich  he  difco- 
VI 11.    vered  and  tranfmitted  to  them.     In  him  it  mould 

Se£l.  i.feem  that  providence  meant  to  (hew,  what  the 
mere  ftrength  of  man's  reafon  could  avail 
towards  refcuing  human  nature  from  its  depraved 
condition,  and  reftoring  the  dominion  of  truth 
and  virtue.  For  he  too  had  his  doubts,  and 
thofe  with  refpect  to  feveral  material  points  :  he 
himfelf  confeffed  as  much  ;  he  wiflied  for  fome 
Plat,  better  information,  and  fpoke  earneilly,  and  in  a 
Al«b.  2.  kind  of  prophetic  view,  of  fome  perfon  to  be  fent 
from  heaven  to  inftruct  and  guide  mankind  in  the 
ways  of  truth.  And  certainly  if  thefe  obfcurities 
and  wants  were  felt  and  acknowledged  by  that 
acute,  candid,  fedulous  enquirer,  by  the  owner 
of  fuch  an  underftanding  and  fuch  a  heart ;  if  in 
Greece,  in  the  midft  of  Athens,  a  Socrates  flood 
in  need  of  further  illuminadon  ;  it  cannot  be 
deemed  partiality  to  the  true  religion  to  affirm, 
that  it  has  refcued  from  a  miferable  eftate  the  fim- 
pler  and  more  numerous  part  of  the  human 
race. 

A  LOSS  fo  important  to  the  community  was  pre- 
fently  followed  by  a  proportionable  fhare  of  re- 
gret. All  the  wife  and  good  of  Athens  were  the 
firft  to  lament  the  removal  of  this  luminary. 
Plato  was  inconfolable.  Ifocrates  and  the  reft  of 
the  philofophers  put  on  the  deepeft  mourning. 
The  whole  company  of  his  difciples,  foon  as  they 
had  paid  the  laft  duties  to  their  beloved  matter, 
retired  to  Megara,  partly  to  avoid  the  place 
where  they  had  feen  him  die,  and  partly  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  iecurity,  whilft  calumny  and 
bloody  perfecution  thus  prevailed  at  Athens. 
Their  flight  was  the  firft  event,  that  led  the  Athe- 
nians to  reflect  on  their  late  frenfy.  Many  things 
contributed  to  haften  their  repentance.  The  lonely 
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filence,  that  feenied  to  have  taken  polTeflion  of  B  o.  o  TH 
all  the  public  places,  where  the  inftru&ive  voice  VIII. 
of  Socrates  was  wont  to  be  heard;  the  univerfal  Sett.  I. 
indignation  of  Greece  at  his  unmerited  fate  ;  the 
behaviour  of  feveral  externs,  xvho  came  from  dif- 
ferent cities  to  hear  him,  and  learning  that  he 
had  fuffered  by  the  hands  of  his  own  citizens, 
would  not  fo  much  as  enter  into  Athens,  but 
with  paflionate  lamentations  repaired  to  his  fepul- 
chre  without  the  walls,  and  alfecUonately  killed 
the  very  duft  that  covered  his  remains  :  all  thefe 
circumftances  concurring  awakened  the  people  of 
Athens  to  a  fenfe  of  their  injuftice,  and  turned 
their  rage  againfl  his  profecutors.  >V1elitus  was 
put  to  death,  without  the  formality  of  a  trial. 
Anytus  was  baniihed,  and  fleeing  to  Heraclea, 
was  (toned  there.  And  for  the  reft  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  wicked  profecution,  in  fuch  de- 
teftation  were  they  held  at  Athens,  that  the  citi- 
zens would  not  permit  them  to  kindle  fire  at  their 
houfes,  or  waih  in  the  fame  water,  or  exchange  a 
queftion  with  them  ;  fo  that  moil  of  thefe  unhap- 
py wretches  laid  violent  hands  on  thcmfelves. 
His  difciples  alib  were  invited  back,  and  reilored 
to  their  former  liberty  of  meeting.  All  fports  an'd 
public  fpeftacles  were  interdicted  for  a  time  :  and 
fuch  an  excefiive  forrow  appeared  among  all  ranks 
of  men,  that  the  magiilrates  thought  it  necefiary 
to  reftrain  it  by  an  order,  that  the  name  of  So- 
crates fhould  not  be  mentioned  in  the  theatre,  or 
in  any  place  of  public  concourfe. 

ONE  circumftance  in  the  life  of  this  eminent 
perfon  may  appear  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  He  was  known  without  queftion  to 
be  an  enemy  to  polytheifm,  and  of  courfe,  to  the 
interefls  of  the  Delphic  god,  or  at  leaft  of  his 
priefts  and  prophets.  Whence  then  came  it  to 
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BOOK  pafs,  that  by  the  voice  of  the  Pythian  oracle  this 
VIII.  fame  dangerous  adverfary  was  pronounced  to  be 
Seel,  i .  the  wife  ft  of  men  ?  The  difficulty  will  probably 
find  it's  true  folution,  if  we  fuppofe,  that  this  ex- 
traordinary encomium  on  Socrates  was  dictated 
by  the  policy  of  the  Delphic  councils.  They 
were  deiirous  of  fixing  among  their  votaries  a 
inan  of  his  exalted  character  -,  and  as  none  of  the 
ul'ual  inducements  could  take  effect  on  him,  who 
was  neither  haunted  with  guilty  fears,  nor  fufcep- 
tible  of  a  weak  credulity,  who  neither  courted  of- 
fice,- nor  was  to  be  tempted  by  wealth  ;  flattery, 
it  was  hoped,  aid  the  honour  of  the  fuffrage  of 
the  god,  would  gain  him  over.  They  failed  : 
and  perhaps  the  intrigues  of  this  powerful  prieft- 
hood  had  no  little  fhare  in  his  condemnation. 

SOCRATES  committed  not  his  dodrine  to  writ- 
ing, content,  through  the  whole  of  his  ufeful  ca- 
reer, with  teaching  by  lively  difcourfe  and  active 
virtue.  The  accounts  we  have  of  him  are  princi- 
pally from  Xenophon  and  Plato,  two  of  his  difci- 
ples,  whofe  worth  and  undifputed  eminence  in  the 
ranks  of  literature  are  a  proof,  how  great  was  the 
man,  by  whom  they  had  been  inftructed,  and  of 
whom  they  fpeak  with  fuch  reverence  and  admira- 
tion. Many  other  difciples  indeed  he  had,  and 
various  were  the  philofophic  feels,  formed,  as 
they  profefled,  on  the  plan  he  had  laid  down;  but 
moft  of  them  departed  from  the  fimplicity  and  in- 
tegrity of  their  mafter,  and  in  the  place  of  his 
genuine  amiablenefs  of  character,  and  natural  me- 
thod of  inveftigating  truth,  fubftituted  a  techni- 
cal language  and  affected  manners  :  fo  that  who- 
ever would  know  him  well,  muft  fludy  him  in  the 
works  of  the  two  excellent  writers  above  menti- 
oned— Plato,  the  father  of  the  Academic  fchool, 
whole  happy  genius,  affiftedand  fublimed  by  the 

lelTons 
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leflbns    of  the  divine    Socrates,  has   obtained  to  B  o  o  K 
him  a  name,  one  of  the  moft  ilkiftrious  of  ami-     VIII. 
quity — and   Xenophori,  in   whom,    it  may    be  a  Sect,    i. 
queflion,  wherher  the  fage  diicerning  philofopher, 
tl««j  elegant  hiftorian,  or  the  cool  intrepid  general, 
is  mod  deferving  of  our  praiie. 

XENOPHON  was  not  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  lafl 
affecling  fcene  of  his  beloved  preceptor's  life.  He 
was,  at  the  time  of  Socrates'  death,  a  commander 
in  the  armies  of  Sparta,  and  engaged  in  an  ex- 
ploit, one  of  the  boldeft  and  belt  conducted  that 
was  ever  carried  into  execu;ion,  the  memorable 
retreat  of  the  ten  thouland  Greeks  out  of  Afui. 
As  the  confequences  of  this  event  on  the  fubfe- 
quent  fortunes  of  Greece  were  important,  the 
reader  will  think  with  us,  that  it  deferves  a  parti- 
cular detail. 
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SECTION    II, 


WE  have  mentioned   already,  that  Darius  BOOK. 
Nothus,  after  having  trufted,  at  the  in-   VIII. 
(lance  of  his  queen  Paryfatis,  his  fon,  the  young  Seft.  2. 
Cyrus,  with  the  government   of  Afia  the   Lefs,  Bef.Chrift 
had  found  it  neceflary  in  a  mort  time  to  order     4°4* 
him   back  to   Sufa.       The   young    prince    was 
haughty  and  affuming,  not  to  be  contented  with 
any  mare  of  fovereignty,    fliort   of  abfolute ;  of 
which  temper  he  gave   evidence  by  putting  to 
death  two  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  nephews  to 
Darius,  for  no  other  crime  but  that  of  neglecting 
to  cover  their  hands  before  him,  a  mark  of  re- 
fpecl:  appropriated  by  the  cuftom  of  Perfia  to  the 
King  alone.     However,  the  fond  Paryfatis  pleaded 
fo  forcibly  in  his  behalf,  that  Darius  forgave  him. 
Shortly  after,  the  king  died.     And,  purfuant  to 
his  defignation,  his  eldeft  fon  Artaxerxes  Mne- 
mon  (the  Rememberer  t  as  he  was  called  from  his 

extraordinary 
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B'o  o  K  extraordinary   memory)   afcended   the  throne  of 
VIII.    Peffia. 

Sett.  2.  *THE  right  of  primogeniture  appeared  to  Cyrus 
nojuft  foundation  for  thfe  preference  thus  given  to 
his  brother:  he  had  been  taughr  to  expect  the 
rega!  diadem  from  the  incereft  of  his  morher,  and 
the  impotence  of  difappointed  ambition  prompted 
him  to  make  <m  atte:i  pt  on  the  life  of  Arta- 
xerxes.  Neverthelefs,  the  intercedion  of  Paryfatis 
faved  him  again.  Artaxerxes  not  only  forgave 
him,  but  was  even  weak  enough  to  continue  him 
in  the  government  of  the  Afiatic  provinces. 

CYRUS  had  no\v,  befides  the  fpur  of  his  ambi- 
tion, the  galling  remembrance  of  being  indebted 
lo  the  mercy  of  a  hated  rival ;  fo  that  he  carried 
to  Sardis  a  firm  purpcfe  of  revenge.  In  this 
view,  he  invited  feveral  Grecian  officers  to  his 
court ;  he  fixed  them  in  his  fervice,  he  treated 
them  with  dii'iinguifiied  confidence  and  affection ; 
and  partly  by  tbefe  arts  of  courtefy,.  partly  by  the 
means  of  Sparta,  with  which  (late  he  had  long 
maintained  a  connexion,  he  drew  together  a  body 

Bef.  Chria  of  thirteen   thoufand  chofen  Greeks.     His  other 

*02-      forces  alfo  he  augmented  under  various  pretences 

to    the    number     of   a   hundred    thoufnnd,    and 

putting   himfelf  at    their  head,  he   marched  out 

from   his    government,    as   if  he  meant   only    to 

'  chai-ife  feme  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.     At 

length,  whtn    matters    appeared   ripe    for    it,  he 

difcl;  fed  his  defigh  to  the  army,  who  by  dint  of 

entreaties  ?.nd  fplendid  promifes  were  perfuaded 

to  march  en  again  ft  the  King. 

Bef.Chrift      A.-TAXJRXES  was  not   unprepared.     He 'had 

401-      advice  ct  his   brother's   approach,  and   met  him 

with  ivine  hundred  thoufand  men  at  Cunaxa  in 

the  plain  of  habylcn.     NotwiiLftandiDg   the  dif- 

proporticn  of  numbers,  victory  feemed  at  firft  to 

incline 
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incline  to  the  fide  of  the  prince.  Already  had  BOOK 
the  Greeks,  with  their  accuftomed  prowefs,  VIIT. 
broken  through  and  routed  thofe  who  were  drawn  Seel.  2. 
up  againft  them,  when  Cyrus  perceivirfg  his  bro- 
ther, took  fire  at  the  fight,  and  crying  out,  *  I 
*  fee  him,'  ruflied  impetuoufiy  through  the  midfl 
of  the  royal  guards,  flew  their  captain  Artager- 
fes,  and  by  a  violent  blow  unhorfed  the  King 
himfelf,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  Had 
he  been  here  properly  fupported,  that  moment 
might,  in  all  probability  have  given  him  the 
wifhed-for  prize  of  empire.  But  fome  few  only 
of  his  principal  officers  had  followed  him ;  the 
ftrength  of  his  army  was  engaged  in  other  parts; 
and  on  every  fide  he  was  encompafTed  by  the 
king's  fervants.  Artaxerxes  alfo  having  reco- 
vered himfelf,  difcharged  a  javelin  at  his  brother, 
which  wounding  him  under  the  eye,  he  fell,  and 
was  flam  inftantly.  Soon  as  thofe  with  him  faw 
they  had  loft  their  matter,  they  all  killed  them- 
felves.  His  men  likewife,  when  they  heard  the 
news^laid  down  their  arms,  and  fubmitted,  the 
Greeks  only  excepted.  Thefe  having  fuffered  no 
defeat,  thought  themfelves  entitled  to  require  by 
a  meflage  to  the  King,  that  it  fliould  be  permitted 
them  to  return  home  with  fafety  and  honour.  A 
promife  was  accordingly  held  out  to  them,  and 
obferved  at  firfl  with  iuch  apparent  fairnefs,  that 
feveral  of  their  commanders  were  tempted  by  the 
offer  of  a  conference  to  put  themfelves  in  the 
power  of  Tiflaphernes,  who  immediate!*''  cut 
their  throats.  A  behaviour  fo  perfidious  deter- 
mined the  auxiliary  Greeks  to  renounce  all  treaty 
with  .the  Barbarians,  and  to  force  their  way  back 
to  their  own  country. 

NI-VER  was  there  a  more  daring  project.     They 
were  to  make  good  their  retreat  from  a  remote 

part 
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BOOK  part   of  Afia,  in  the  face   of  a  victorious   army, 
VIII.     through   the   midfl   of  hoflile  barbarous  nations, 

Seel:.  2.  acrofs  deep  and  rapid  rivers,  and  over  mountains 
of  difficult,  accefs  and  ftupendous  height.  Undif- 
mayed  however  by  all  thefe  difcouraging  circum- 
ftances,  they  chofe  ne\v  generals  one  of  whom 
was  Xenophon)  and  fet  out  on  their  intended 
march.  After  innumerable  impediments  and 
mifadventures,  after  various  diflrelles,  both  from 
the  length  and  difficulty  of  the  way  and  the  at- 

Eef.Chrif;  tacks  open  and  fecret  of  enemies,  they  at  length 
4°°'  effected  their  pailage  to  Cotyora,  a  Grecian  colony 
on  the  Euxine  fea,  having  employed  one  hundred 
and  twenty- two  days  on  the  journey,  and  tra- 
velled upwards  of  two  thoufand  miles,  Englifli 
meafure.  When  they  reached  the  Euxine,  they 
xvere  reduced  to  the  number  of  eight  thoufand 
fix  hundred.  There  ended  rheir  march  by  land. 
At  Cotycra  they  were  furnifoed  with  ihips ;  and 
palling  on  from  thence,  firft  to  Thrace,  and  then 
to  the  Afiatic  coaft,  they  enlifted  under  Ihymbro 
the  Lacedemonian,  who  was  commifiioued  to 
carry  oh  the  war  againfl  the  Perfian  governors  in 
thofe  parts.  This  furpnfing  retreat,  which  difco- 
vered  how  little  vigour  there  was  in  the  huge  over- 
grown body  that  fuch  a  handful  of  men  could  tri- 
umph over,  is  faid  "to  have  poinred  out  to  Alex- 
ander  of'Macedon  the  way  to  thofe  victories  which 
have  obtained  him  the  name  of  Great.  And 
doubtlefs  to  the  inteftine  wars  of  Greece  may  it 
be  afcribed,  that  even  long  before  Alexander's 
days,'  the  unwieldy  mafs  of  the  Perfian  empire  was 
hot  laid  in  ruins/-  But  to  our  hiflory. 

THE    ambitious    enterprife    of    Cyrus   was    at- 
tended with  confequences,  that  were  felt  feverely 
]}y  the  Greeks  of  Afia.     Their  connections  with 
that  prince  being  well  known,  they  found  them- 
'         '      '  x  felves 
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felves  expofed  to  the  infults  both  of  TiiTaphernes  BOOK 
and  Pharnabazus.     The  former  Satrap  efpecially,    \7III. 
to  whom,  in  reward  for  his  fervices,  the  govern- Seel.   2. 
ment  had  been  configned  of  the  provinces  late 
the  appanage  of  young  Cyrus,  omitted  no  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  his  own  refentmenrs,  as  well 
as  the  revenge  of  the  King,  by  making  incurfions 
into  the  Grecian  territories.     Thymbro  therefore 
had  orders  from  Sparta  to  protect   the  lonians ; 
but  not  afting  with  the  vigour  that  was  expected, 
he  was,  recalled  to  make  room  for  Dercyliidas.  Bef.Chnft 
This  leader  managed  with  fo  much  better  fuccefs,      399- 
that  in  the  fpace  of  two  years  he  obliged    the 
fatraps  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which 
it  was  flipulated,  '  that  the  Grecian  cities  fhould 

*  enjoy  their   liberties  unmoleited,  provided   the 
'  Spartans  withdrew  from  the  parts  of  Alia  under 
£  their  jurifdiction  :  the  treaty   to  fubfift,  till  it 
c  was  ratified  or  difavowed  by  the  Perfian  king  and 

*  the  (late  of  Sparta.' 

FROM  Dercyliidas  the  command  was  transferred  Bef.Chrift 
'Jo  king  Agefilaus,  the  brother  and  fuccerTor  of  396- 
Agis.  This  lad  had  left  a  fon,  whofe  birth  being 
queftionable  from  the  intimacy  of  the  queen  his 
mother  with  Alcibiades,  he  was  fet  afide  to  make 
room  for  Agefilaus.  With  many  fingular  advan- 
tages did  Agefilaus  afcend  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
He  had  lived  feveral  years  a  private  man,  re- 
moved from  the  expectation  of  a  crown.  He  A 
had  been  educated  in  all  the  rigour  of  Lycurgus* 
difcipline,  without  any  of  thofe  fofter  indulgen- 
ces, which  Spartn.  injudicioufly  permitted  to  the 
eldeft  fons  of  her  kings.  Hence  from  his  earlieft 
days  he  was  inured  to  fatigue,  to  danger,  to  diffi- 
culty ;  vigorous  of  body,  and  patient  of  foul; 
afpiring,  and  earned  in  purfuit  of  glory,  he  was 
yet  inviolably  attached  to  the  laws,  and  ftriclly 

obfervant 
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B  o.o  K  obfervant    of    the    commands,    of    his   country. 
VIII.     Thus  qualified,  it  is   not  furprifing,  that  victory 

Sect.  2.  followed  his  ftandard,  till  he  had  brought  the 
Perfian  monarchy  almoft  to  the  brink  of  rum. 
None  of  the  king's  lieutenants  were  able  to  check 
his  progrefs ;  moft  of  the  cities  of  Letter  Afia 
were  his ;  and  the  confufion  and  difcontent,  that 
prevailed  in  the  more  diftant  provinces,  threat- 
ened a  general  defection  ;  when,  in  his  full  career 
of  glory,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  inviting 
profpedt,  and  to  return  to  Greece. 

PERSIAN  gold  was  the  engine  that,  effected  this 
change  of  affairs.  Tiffaphernes,  it  feems.  for  his 
want  of  fuccefs  in  oppofmg  the  Spartan,  had  been 
murdered  by  order  of  his  fovereign  ;  and  Tithrauf- 
tes,  who  fucceeded  him  in  his  government,  ap- 
prehenfive  of  a  fimilar  fate,  fent  an  agent  into 
Greece  to  fpirit  up  a  confederacy  againft  Sparta. 
This  agent  had  directions  to  fpare  neither  money 
nor  promiles  in  the  courfe  of  a  negociation,  to 
which  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the  Grecian  dates 
gave  confiderable  encouragement.  bparta  had 
ufed  her  preponderancy  in  the  fcale  of  Greece 
with  fo  little  management,  that  the  Boeotians, 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  Argives  readily  engaged 
to  unite  in  war  againft  her.  The  Athenians 
wanted  not  the  inducement  of  bribery  to  enter 
into  the  affociation  againft  a  ftate,  which  had 
*  made  them  endure  fo  large  a  meafure  of  fuffer- 
ing.  Alarm?  d  at  this  league,  tlje  Spartans  imme- 
diately marched  into  Bceotia,  under  the  conduct 
of  Lyfander,  where,  in  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
allies  at  Haliartus,  they  were  defeated  with  the 
lofs  of  their  commander.  Paufanias,  the  Spartan 
king,  who  was  to  have  fupported  Lyfander, 
coming  up  after  the  action,  and  not  daring  to 
difpute  the  viclory,  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
i  enemv 
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enemy,  6n  condition  Lyfandet's  body  mould  be  BOOK 
reftored  to  him  ;  for  which  ignominious  behavi-    VIII. 
our  he  atoned  with  the  lofs  of  his  crown,  being  Seel.  2. 
obliged  to  retire  to  Tegea,  where  he  died. 

IN  this  manner  terminated  the  bufy  ambition  » 
of  Lyfander,  a  man  one  of  the  mod  extraordina- 
ry of  his  time,  of  uncommon  abilities,  and  as  to 
money,  of  unblemimed  integrity ;  but  daring  in 
the  purfuit  of  power,  and  infatiable  in  his  defires 
of  it.  His  reducing  the  feve'ral  cities,  conquered 
by  the  Spartan  arms  at  the  clofe  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  under  his  own  controul,  by  lodg- 
ing the  fupreme  authority  in  the  hands  of  his 
dependants,  was  a  llroke  of  policy  which  might 
have  unhinged  the  Spartan  government,  had  not 
Paufanias,  and  Agefilaus  alfo,  perceived  the  tend- 
ency, and  counteracted  his  defigns.  Failing  in 
this  plan,  he  formed  a  bolder :  in  order  to  make 
himfelf  a  way  to  the  throne,  he  fuborned  the 
Pythian  oracle  to  declare  the  regal  fucceffion  open 
to  all  the  branches  of  the  Heraclidean  family. 
But  death  put  an  end  to  his  projects. 

THL  war  in  Greece  fo  far  anfwered  the  pur-  Bef.Cbrift 
pofes  of  Tithrauftes,  that  the  fey  tale  of  revocation  394- 
was  fent  from  Sparta  to  Agefilaus.  Mean  time 
Ariftodemus,  tutor  to  Agefipolis,  who  had  been 
advanced  to  the  kingdom  in  the  room  of  his 
father  Paufanias,  engaged  the  confederates  at 
Sicyon,  and  defeated  them.  Soon  after,  Agefi- 
laus, having  with  wonderful  expedition  hallened 
back  into  Greece,  entered  Bccotia,  and  joined 
battle  with  the  enemy  at  Coronea.  1  he  difpute 
here  was  extremely  (harp  and  bloody  ;  Agefilaus 
himfelf  was  wounded,  and  obtained  a  dear  bought 
victory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spartan  for- 
tunes were  declining  greatly  in  Afia.  Their  fleers, 
which  lay  off  Cnidus,  were  deftroyed  by  Conon 

the 
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BOOK  the   Athenian   and   Pharnabazus,    their    admiral 

VIII.    .Pifander  lofmg  his  life  in  the  engagement. 
Seft.  2.      OF  Conon  we  have  already  fpoken.     From  the 
day    of    JEgos-potamos    he   had    lived    in    exile, 
chiefly  under  the  protection  of  Evagoras  king  of 
Cyprus ;  but  when  the  war  broke  out  between 
Artaxerxes  and  Sparta,  he  found  means  fo  far  to 
ingratiate  himfelf  at  the  Perfian  court,    that  he 
was  aflbciated  with  Pharnabazus  in  the  command 
of  the  Perfian  fleet.     Not  contented  with  having 
broken  at  Cnidus   the  naval  power  of  Sparta,   he 
aimed,  under  pretence  of  ferving  Artaxerxes,  to 
reflore  empire  to  his  country.     He  therefore  re- 
duced the  Grecian  cities  of  Afia,   and  the  feveral 
iflands  of  the  ^Egean  fea,  obliging  them  to  re- 
nounce all  confederacy  with  Spar.ta  ;    then  pafiing 
over  to  Peloponnefus,  he  fpread  defolation  along 
Bef.Chrift  the  coafts  of  Laconia.     Thefe  exploits  performed, 
393<     he  revifited  his  native  land,  which  he  found  in  the 
{late  of  humiliation  and  mifery  wherein  Lyfander 
had  left  her,  her  walls  demolimed,  her  fortificati- 
ons wafte.     Conon  formed  the  generous  defign 
of  re-eftabliming  this  once  glorious  city,  and  re- 
paired her  breaches  with  the  fpoils  of  the  very 
enemy  that  wrought  her  overthrow.     Thus  by  a 
ftrange  fate,  as  Sparta  had  by  Perfian  aid  fubdued 
Athens,  fo  now  was  Athens  by  Perfian  aid  deli- 
vered again  from  the  yoke  of  Sparta. 

THIS  return  of  fplendor  was  alfo  heightened  by 
the  fucceflfes  of  Iphicrates.  Iphicrates  was  a  young 
Athenian,  difli;  guiflied  by  his  military  capacity, 
and  famed  in  hiflory  on  account  of  the  happy  im- 
provement he  introduced  with  refpecl:  to  the  form 
of  the  Athenian  arms.  On  the  prefent  occafion, 
he  was  employed  in  defending  Corinth  againft  the 
attempts  of  Agefilaus  ;  and  that  experienced  chief 
had  the  mortification  to  fee  himfelf  foiled  by  a 
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general,  who  was  only  entering  into  the  lifts  of  B  o  o  K 
Var.  VIII, 

BUT  it  is  time  to  relieve  the  reader  from  aSeft.  2. 
detail,  neither  interefting  nor  amufmg,  of  the 
feveral  engagements  in  which  Greece  bled,  during 
this  period  of  hoftility  and  confufion.  At  length 
Sparta,  wafted  in  ftfength,  arid  diminifhed  in  her 
empire,  had  recourfe  to  the  Perfians :  a  deputa- 
tion was  fent  to  Teribazus,  Satrap  of  Sardis, 
through  Antalcidas,  than  whom  certainly  there 
never  was  a  minifter  better  fitted  for  fuch  an  em- 
bafly.  Antalcidas  was  a  Spartan  in  name  only, 
foft  and  luxurious  in  his  manners,  accomplifhed 
in  all  the  arts  of  adulation,  and  in  fervility  a 
match  for  the  moft  fawning  fycophant  of  Afia. 
His  firft  ftep  was  to  procure  the  deftruction  of 
Conon :  by  dint  of  infmuation  that  he  had  facri- 
ficed  the  interefts  of  Artaxerxes  to  thofe  of 
Athens,  he  procured  that  gallant  officer  to  be 
laid  in  chains,  who,  it  is  generally  believed,  was 
Ihortly  after  put  to  death.  The  Spartan  then 
opened  his  commiflion :  '  he  was  come  in  the 
4  name  of  his  country  to  fue  for  the  favour  and 

*  protection  of  the  Great   King,  and  was  ready 
4  to  fubmit   to   any  terms  that  monarch   would 
4  deign    to    impofe,    provided    Sparta  ruled   in 

*  Greece,      and    Athens    and    her    allies    were 

*  humbled*.     Soon  as  the  confederates  had  notice 
of  this   application,    they   alfo  fent  minifters  to 
Sardis,  where  Teribazus,  proud  of  feeing  homage 
paid  to  him  by  the  embafladors  of  fo  many  illuf- 
trious  ftates,  artfully  prolonged  their  attendance 
for  upwards  of  a  year,  alledging  every  day  Ibme 
new  difficulty,  and  waiting,  as  he  pretended,  for 
far ther  inftructions  from  Sufa. 

AFTER   many  delays  and  various  contumelies  Bef.  Chrift 
of  this  kind,  at  laft  the  commands  of  the  Perfian      387- 

monarch 
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Boo  K  monarch   were  made    known   to   the    Grecians. 
VIII.     '  The  feveral    powers    at  war  -were    ordered    to 
Seel.  2. '  lay  down    [heir  arms.     All  the  cities  of  Afia, 
'  with  the   iiUnds    of  Clazomenas   ani    Cyprus, 
were  adjudged  to  Artaxerxes.     Whatever  ftates 
were  held  in  fubjection  by  any    Grecian  power, 
were    difcharged,  and  left  in  poifeffion  of  their 
original  liberties,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros 
excepted,    which   from  time    immemorial    had 
been  under  the  dominion  of  Athens.     And  if 
any  refufed  to  accept  of  thefe  terms  of  peace, 
they  were  to  be  compelled  to  it  by  force.' 
THE  reader  will  paufe  here  for  a  moment  to 
reflect,  how  different  were  thefe  ignominious  in- 
junctions from  the  treaty  in  Cimon's  days,  when 
the  fecuricy  and  liberty  pf  Grecian  Afia  was  the 
glorious  condition.     He  will  fee  no'.v9  what  cor- 
rupted manners  and  inteftine  war  had  brought  on 
— Ionia,  and  all  the  adjacent  colonies,  betrayed 
— the  fovereignty  of   Perlia  acknowledged     and 
Greece  yielding  herfelf  up  to  fervility  and  depen- 
dance !     To  one  article  of  this  reproachful  peace 
it  may  be  thought  moft  extraordinary  that  Sparta 
mould   have   acceded,  that  for  emancipating  all 
the   cities  of  Greece,  and  rendering  them   back 
their  former  privileges :  yet  was  this  a  ftroke  of 
deep  policy.     Far  from   intending  any  benefit  by 
it  to  her  neighbours,  Sparta  hoped  by  the  help  of 
this  very  engine  to  erec\  herfelf  an  empire  on  the 
ruins  of  Greece.     It   was  known  to  all,  that  in 
their  infancy  the  Grecian  ftates  had  been  fmall 
and  inconfiderable.      In  time,    aflbciations  were 
made;  a  view  to  mutual  fecurity  drew  feveral  of 
the    petty     fovereignties     together :     others    the 
chance  of  war  had  incorporated  ;  one  ftate  more 
powerful  than  the  reft  having  obliged  the  adjoin- 
ing ftates  to  become  its  fubje&s,  to  unite  in  one 
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intereft,  and   fubmit  to  one  form  of  government.  BOOK 
The  greater  cities  likewife  had  grown  up  from  a    VIII. 
confederacy  of  villagers,  who  quitting  their  de-Sed.  2. 
fencelefs  hamlets,  agreed  to  build   to  themfelves 
places  of  ftrength,  where  they  mould  form  an  un- 
divided community.     The  date  of  Sparta  there- 
tore,  under  the  fpeeious  c^aracler  of  proteftrefs 
of    liberty   and  guardian  of   the    public    peace, 
fought  to  diffolve  thefe  eftablifhments,  to  the  end 
that,    by   crumbling  the   more   powerful   bodies 
into   minute  and   feeble  tribes,    fhe  might  leave 
them  all  open  to  infult  and  oppreffion. 

TRIAL  was  firft  made  on  the  Mantineans.  Eef.  Chrltt 
The  Lacedemonians  required,  that  they*  fhould  s85* 
abandon  their  hearths  and  temples,  and  cannon 
themfelves  in  villages,  after  the  manner  of  living 
praftifed  by  their  forefathers.  On  their  refufal, 
war  was  declared  againfl  them  ;  their  city  was  de- 
moliflied,  and  the  inhabitants  were  dilperfed.  Af- 
ter them,  the  other  neighbouring  ftates  underwent 
a  fimilar  treatment.  Even  the  Corinthians  were 
compelled  to  withdraw  their  garrifons  from  the 
places  they  had  taken ;  neither  were  the  Thebans 
fuffered  to  retain  their  fupremacy  over  the  cities 
of  Bceotia.  And  yet  Sparta  alone,  while  me  thus 
difmembered  every  other  commonwealth,  was,  to 
preferve  her  dominions  and  ufurped  territories 
entire:  Meflenia  was  ftill  in  fubjecltion,  and  the, 
nation  of  the  Helotas  held  in  fervitude.  Indeed 
for  the  prefent  a  like  indulgence  was  extended 
alfo  to  Athens,  the  Lacedemonians  thinking  it 
prudent  to  leave  that  ftate  unattempted,  till  the 
ftrength  of  the  reft  of  Greece  mould  be  com- 
pletely broken. 

SUCCESSFUL  in  this  firft  act  of  injuftice,  Sparta Bef. Chrkt 
fuon  proceeded  to  a  fecond  and  more  flagrant  one.      38l*f 
She   had   fent  an   army,    under    ihe    orders   of 
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B  o  o  KEudamidas,  to  chaltife  the  Olynthians,  a  people 
VIII.    of  Chalcidice,  fituated  on  the  Toronean  gulph, 

Sed.  s.whofe  power  and  enterprifmg  genius  threatened 
the  liberties  of  all  the  nations  in  thofe  parts  ;  and 
foon  after  Phcebidas,  the  brother  of  Eudamidas, 
was  commanded  to  follow  with  an  additional 
body  of  forces.  This  officer's  way  lay  by  Thebes, 
which  city  at  that  time  was  divided  into  two  par- 
ties, one  in  the  interefls  of  Sparta,  headed  by 
Leontiades ;  the  other  engaged  in  fupporting  the 
independence  and  dignity  of  the  Theban  govern- 
ment, of  which  Ifmenias  was  the  chief.  The 
march  of  the  Spartan  army  appeared  to  Leon- 
tiades a  favourable  opportunity  for  getting  the 
better  of  his  antagonids  ;  and  as  the  ambitious 
have  not  much  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  means, 
he  offered  to  betray  the  citadel  Cadmea  into  the 
hands  of  Phcebidas,  an  offer  which  Phcebidas 
with  as  little  delicacy  accepted.  Such  an  open 
violation  of  faith  occafioned  the  utmoft  indigna- 
tion. Complaint  was  immediately  made  to 
Sparta;  but  juftice  had  now  little  influence  in  the 
Spartan  councils.  A  fmall  facrifice  indeed  was 
made  to  appearances  by  recalling  and  fining  the 
aggreflbr  Phcebidas ;  while,  with  a  ridiculous  and 
infolent  inconfiftency,  the  Cadmea  was  retained, 
and  the  fway  of  Thebes  permitted  to  the  traitor 
Leontiades  in  conjunction  with  two  other  of  the 
creatures  of  Lacedemon.  The  confequence  was  a 
total  fubverfion  of  the  Theban  liberties,  and  the 
introduction  of  every  ill  annexed  to  a  government 
that  muft  be  fupported  by  oppreffion.  Ifmenias 
was  condemned  to  death  for  fome  pretended  of- 
fence ;  and  of  the  reft  of  the  citizens,  all  they 
whofe  probity  and  fpirit  rendered  them  formidable 
to  the  tyrants,  were  obliged  to  flee  from  their 
country. 

3  OF 
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OF  this  number  was  Pelopidas.     DifUnguifhed  BOOK 
by  the  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune,  but  yet    VIII. 
more  by   his    unblemifhed    virtue,    of  dauntlefs  Sect.  2. 
mind,    great  in   military  {kill,    and   an    avowed 
enemy   to  arbitrary  power,    it  is  not   furprifing 
that  the   tyrants    mould  mark  out  this  illuflrious 
character  as   the  peculiar   object   of   perfecution. 
Me  fled  therefore,  with  feveral  more  of  his  coun- 
trymen, into  Attica  ;  for  the  Athenians  now  re- 
membered, and  retaliated  to  the  afflicted  Thebans, 
the  kindnefs  they  had  received  from  Thebes  in 
the  day  of  Lyfander's  power.     Security  however 
did  not  render  Pelopidas  inactive,  or  forgetful  of 
the  diftrefled  condition  of  his  country.     Having  Bef.  Chrift 
concerted  a  plan  with  fuch  of  thole  in  Thebes  as     577' 
might  fafely  be  depended  on,  and  encouraged  by 
a  promife  of  affiftance  from  Athens,  he  and  fome 
few  more  of  the  exiles  ftole  privately  into  Thebes, 
made   their  way    even    to   the    apartment  where 
Archias  and   Philip,    two    of  the   tyrants,    were 
giving  a  loofe  to  revelling  and  joy  at  a  banquet, 
and  flew  them  both ;   proceeding   thence  to  the 
houfe  of  Lecntiades,    they  forced  it  open,    and 
killed  him  alfo.     With  the  tyrants  fell  molt   of 
their  creatures,  and  the  minifters  of  their  crimes  t 
they  were  facrificed  to  the  public  vengeance.     Yet 
nothing  appeared  to  have  been  done,  while  the 
Spartans  remained  in  pofleffion  of  Cadmea.     The 
garrifon   at  firfl  made  a  mew  of  refinance  ;  but 
intimidated  by  the  approach   of  the  forces  from 
Athens,  as  well  as  by  the  refolute  appearance  of 
the  Thebans  themfelves,   who  crouded  from  every 
fide  to  the  banners  of  the  patriot  chiefs,  they  foon. 
made  terms  with   the   befiegers,  and  Thebes  faw 
herfelf  freed  from  the  galling  yoke  of  fervitude. 

MEAN  time   exertions  had  not  bven  \\anting  on 

the  fide  of  Sparta  to  counteract  this  generous  en- 
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BOOK  terprife  of  Pelopidas.     Cleombrotus,  who,  on  the 
VIII.    death  of  his  brother  Agefipolis  in  the  Olynthian 

Seft.  2.  expedition,  had  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  haftened 
to  the  relief  of  Cadmea.  The  garrifon  he  met  on 
their  way  homeward :  probably  had  they  been 
lefs  early  in  capitulating,  that  citadel  had  not  fo 
eafily  been  wrefted  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Notwithftanding,  Cleombrotus  marched 
en  towards  Thebes.  And  now,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  Greece,  was  that  unfortunate  city  doomed  to 
inevitable  deflruclion  :  her  allies  abandoned  her  ; ' 
even  the  Athenians  drew  off  their  troops,  and  dif- 
avowed  all  connection  with  the  Theban  people  ; 
and  the  utmoft  force  Pelopidas  could  mufter 
feemed,  with  refpecl:  to  Sparta,  of  little  fignifi- 
cancy.  Greece  knew  not,  that  Thebes  in  one  of 
her  citizens  had  a  ftrength  equal  to  any  the 
Spartans  could  bring  againft  her.  Epaminondas 
was  the  man. 

His  brealt  was  the  refidence  of  every  virtue 
that  commands  admiration  and  refpecl: :  he  was 
fortunate  in  giving  to  his  mind  the  high  culture 
of  philofophy,  which  he  had  learned  from  the 
inflructions  of  Lyfis,  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
difciples  of  Pythagoras.  The  ufe  he  made  of 
thefe  advantages  was  to  fhun  notice  and  honours 
as  induiirioufly,  as  the  bulk  of  men  purfue  them. 
Though  of  noble  extraction,  his  circumftances 
were  narrow:  but  his  poverty  fat  eafy  on  him. 
He  delighted  in  the  privacy  and  innocent  peace  a 
fciinty  fortune  afforded  him  ;  and  contemplation* 
frugality,  and  content  f applied  him  with  a  hap- 
prnefs  fuch  as  wealth  has  not  the  power  of  giving. 
To  this  love  of  retreat  he  owed  the  fecurity  he  en- 
joyed under  the  government  of  the  late  tyrants. 
During  the  four  years  thofe  wicked  men  triumph- 
ed, the  virtuous  Eparninondas  lived  in  Thebes 
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ttnmolefted,  his  obfcurity  and  humble  manners  BOOK 
placing  him  out  of  the  reach  of  fufpicion.  From  'VIII. 
his  youth  he  had  been  nearly  connected  with  Pelo-  Sect.  2, 
pidas :  thofe  two  excellent  men  loved  each  other 
with  a  degree  of  friendfhip  only  to  be  found  be- 
tween perfons  of  exalted  virtue.  Epaminondas 
was  apprifed  of  the  feveral  fchemes  devifed  by  his 
friend  when  in  banimcnent,  and  affifled  him  with 
his  counfels :,  yet  not  by  any  means  could  he  be 
prevailed  on  to  be  an  ador  in  the  tragedy  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Spartan  ufupation.  Such  an- 
enterprife,  he  thought,  could  not  be  executed 
without  much  effufion  of  blood,  and  probably  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty  might  be  confounded  to- 
gether. He  dreaded  the  excefs  of  cruelty  which 
generally  difgraces  attempts  of  this  kind,  the 
furious  refentment  of  a  people  deeply  injured, 
the  rage  of  civil  hatred,  and  the  infults  of  a  licen- 
tious foldiery.  Such  was  Epaminondas.  In  the 
late  commotions  of  Greece  he  had  appeared  in- 
arms, and  had  appeared  with  honour;  but  the: 
oppreffions  of  Sparta  having  put  an  end  to  all 
martial  druggie,  he  retired  to  the  tranquil  fhade 
of  a  philofophic  life,  from  which  the  diftrefs  of 
his  country,  and  the  profpe£t  of  a  fair  open  war, 
now  called  him  forth  to  unlheath  his  fword  againfl 
the  defolaters  of  Greece. 

UNDER  the  influence  of  thefe  two  excellent 
men,  the  Theban  affairs  quickly  aflumed  a  brighter 
afpeft.  The  very  genius  of  the  Theban  people 
feemed  now  to  be  improved  and  exalted';  and 
they  who  lately  trembled  before  the  power  of 
Sparta,  difcovered  in  themfelves  ability  and  fpirit 
to  check  her  progrefs.  Cleombrotus  wasoppoied, 
baffled,  repulfed  :  he  renewed  his  attempts,  ha 
laid  wafte  a  part  of  the  Theban  territory,  buc 
iound  himfclf  in  the  end  obliged  to  return  without 
Kk  a  iuccefa 
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BOOK  fuccefs  to  Sparta,  after  committing   the  care  of 
VIII.    the  army  to  Sphodrias.     Thebes,  however,  flood 
Seel.  2.  as  yet  alone  in  this  hazardous  war.     Herftatefmen 
devifed  the  means  of  forcing  Athens  into  a  con- 
federacy with  her. 

A  TRUSTY  Theban  was  employed,  under  a 
fictitious  character,  to  introduce  himfelf  into  the 
Spartan  camp,  which  at  this  time  lay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Thefpise.  His  bufinefs  was,  to  en- 
gage Sphodrias  to  attempt  the  Pirasan  harbour. 
He  had  now',  he  told  that  officer,  '  the  fairefl 
opportunity  of  performing  an  important  fervice 
to  his  country ;  fuch  a  pledge  would  fecure  the 
faith  of  Athens ;  the  way  to  the  Piraus  was 
fhort,  and  under  cover  of  the  night  he  might 
eafily  march  thither,  and  furprife  it.*  Spho- 
drias, a  man  inconfiderate,  and  fond  of  adven- 
ture, readily  embraced  the  project.  But  un- 
luckily for  him,  before  he  reached  Athens,  the 
day  dawned,  as  Epaminondas  expected.  The 
Athenians  were  alarmed ;  and  Sphodrias,  vexed 
at  his  difappointment,  revenged  himfelf  by  ravag- 
ing the  Attic  borders.  When  complaint  and  a 
demand  of  fatisfadlion  were  made  at  Sparta,  the 
influence  of  king  Agefilaus  faved  his  friend  Spho- 
drias from  the  condemnation  he  juflly  deferved. 
Thefe  unworthy  proceedings  difiblved  all  confi- 
dence between  Athens  and  Sparta.  Avowed  hof- 
tilities  were  thought  preferable  to  a  perfidious 
peace ;  and  Chabrias  the  Athenian  was  ordered 
to  join  the  Boeotians. 

Fef  ciu'.ft  '  AGESILAUS,  the  ambitious  Agefilaus,  on  whom, 
s/S-  mod  hiftorians  agree,  the  \vho!e  guilt  of  thefe 
ruinous  wars  is  to  be  charged,  determined  to  take 
on  him  the  command  in  Bccotia,  in  the  hope  of 
refloring  the.  Spartan  fortune,  liis  abilities  and 
military  character  have  beer,  often  noticed-  He 

was 
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was  unqueftionably  one  of  the  bed  generals  of  B  o  o  K 
the  age,  and  had  befides  at  this  time  a  force  in  VIII. 
the  field  that  far  outnumbered  that  of  the  enemy.  Se&.  2. 
Yet  neither  his  fkill  nor  his  fuperior  numbers  avail- 
ed agaiuft  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  the  oppofite 
leaders.  His  projects  were  fruftrated,  his  troops 
routed  on  feveral  occafions,  and  at  lad  he  him- 
fclf  received  a  dangerous  wound.  So  that,  as 
Plutarch  finely  obferves,  proof  was  now  given, 
that  martial  fpirit  is  riot  confined  either  to  climate 
or  people,  and  that  not  on  the  banks  of  the 
Eurotas  only  warriors  are  formed  ;  they  are  to  be 
found  in  whatever  foil  the  youth  are  taught  to  be 
amamed  of  things  bafe,  arid  to  be  daring  in  the 
fervice  of  virtue  ;  wherever  the  lead  diigrace  is 
accounted  a  jufter  objed  of  apprehenfion  than  the 
greateft  danger  :  and  fuch,  at  this  period,  was 
the  happy  ftate  of  the  Theban  people. 

To  get  rid  of  an  unfuccefsful  war,  Sparta  had  Bef.Chrift 
recourfe  to  the  fame  arts  (he  had  before  employed  ;      3?5' 
the  authority  of  Artaxerxes  was  called  in  to  cora- 
pofe  the  troubles  of  Greece.     It  feems  the  Perfian, 
who  meditated  war  on  Egypt,  and  was  befides  a 
friend  to  the  Lacedemonians,  demanded  Grecian 
auxiliaries,  under  pretence  of  which,  the  feveral 
powers  were  required  to  defifl  from  their  private 
quarrels.     A  general  convention  therefore  of  the  Bcf.  Chrift 
Grecian  (laces  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Sparta,      37r- 
where  Epaminondas  with  the  other  deputies  from 
Thebes  accordingly  appeared.     Agefilaus,  in  the 
full  fpirit  of  that  plan  he  had  conceived  for  efta- 
blilhing  Sparta  fovereign  over  the  reft  of  Greece, 
now  urged  again,   as   an  eflentjal   article  of  the 
peace,  a  propofal  made   long  before ;    '  that  the 
'  feveral  Grecian  cities   fhould  be  declared  free, 
'  and  independent  on   each   other  ;    that  all  the 
f  Boeotians   fliouUi  be  reinftated  in  their  rights, 

4  and 
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BOOK'  and  enfranchifed  from  all  kind  of  fubje&ion  to 

VIII.     '  the  Theban   commonwealth,   which  fhould  be 

Seel:.   2.  c  called  upon  to  rebuild  whatever  cities  fhe  had  de- 

c  molimed,    and  to  reftore  to   every  people  the 

*  territories  that  originally  appertained  to  them.' 
THE   aim  of  this  wily  propofal  did  not  efcape 

the  penetration  of  Epaminondas.  He  anfwered 
refolutely,  £  that  it  was  not  from  Thebes  the 
^  liberties  of  Greece  were  mod  in  danger. 
c  Sparta  was  the  object  they  had  to  dread  ;  that 
^  ambitious  republic,  who  was  continually  en- 
c  larging  her  territories  by  unjuft  invafion,  and 
'  who  held  every  (late  around  her  in  fervile  de- 
e  pendence.  To  fecure  a  lafHng  peace  therefore, 

*  let  this  exorbitant  power  be  reduced ;  let  Sparta 

*  fhew  an  example  of  moderation,   by   withdraw- 
c  ing  within  her  antient  frontier.'     The  hearts  of 
all  the  deputies   went   along  with  the  generous 
advocate  of  liberty  ;  but  the  fear  of  Sparta  pre- 
vailed over   them.     Agefilaus  took  advantage  of 
their  timidity,  and  raifing  his  voice,  f  Say  then,1 
refumed   he,  '  Epaminondas,  is  it  juft  and  right, 
'  that  the  cities   of  Bosotia  fhould   be  free  ?' — 

*  And    you,    Agefilaus,'    anfwered    the   gallant 
Theban,    *  fay,  is  it  juft  and  right  the  cities  of 

*  Laconia  mould  be  free  ?'     The  proud  Agefilaus 
could  refrain   no  longer  :    *   I  exclude,'  faid  he, 

*  the  Thebans   from  this   treaty   of   peace* — and 
with  thefe   words,    ftruck  the  name   of  Thebes 
put  of  the  treaty  that  lay  before  him. 

JJef  drift       WITH  all  poffible  diligence  did  Epaminondas 

37°*      and  the  fix  other  Bceotarchs  prepare  to  meet  the 

threatened  war  from  the  Spartans,  whom  Cleom- 

botus  was  commanded  to  lead  into  Bceotia,  to  the 

number  of  eleven  thoufand  men.     The  Theban 

forces  did  not  exceed  fix  thoufand  :  but  all  was 

now  at  ftake,  and  no  choice  remained  to  Epami- 

2  nondas 
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nondas  but  to  march  out  and  meet  the  enemy.  BOOK 
Many  circumftances  ill-boding,  according  to  the     VIII. 
opinion  of  thofe  days,  being  -obferved  to  attend  Sech  2. 
their  outfet,  wrought  fo  on  the  Thebans  (a  fuper- 
ftitious  people)  that  feveral  of  them  earneftly  re- 
quefted  of   Epamincndas   not  to   proceed.     The 
generous  patriot,  who  faw  his  country  was  irreco- 
verably loft  if  he  retreated,  made  anfwer  out  of 
Homer,  as  he  marched  on, 

Hisfword  ths  brave  man  draws^          l\.  12.243. 

And  afks  av  omen  but  his  country1  s  caufe. 
However,  he  fought  how  to  efface  thefe  melan- 
choly impreilions  by  prodigies  of  an  oppofite  ten- 
dency, employing  againfl  fuperflition  the  aid  of 
fuperflition  herfelf.  Some  of  his  friends,  who 
left  Thebes  after  the  departure  of  the  army,  had 
instructions  to  fay,  '  the  armour  of  Hercules 

*  had  difappeared,  and  the  priefts  had  declared, 
4  that  the  god  was  gone  to  fight  for  the  city  of 

*  his  nativity.'     The  foothfayers  gave  out,  c  that 
4  divine  vengeance   awaited  the  Spartans   at    the 

*  tombs  of  the  daughters  of  Scedafus  at  Leuctra," 
maidens,  who  in  time  of  old  had  been  violated  by 
certain  Spartans,  and  on  account  of  their  injured 
modefty  had  killed   themfelves   in   the  very  place 
where  Cleombrotus  was  encamped  ;  nor   had  the 
crime  been  ever  expiated.    From  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius     alfo    word    was     brought,    '  that    the 
'  Thebans  were   to  inftitute   games  in  honour  of 
e  Jupiter,  as  foon  as  they  (hould   have  obtained 

*  the  victory  at   Leu6tra,'     Encouraged  by  thefe 
and  other  fimilar  affurances,  the  army  moved  on, 
refolute  to  engage  the  hoft  of  Sparta,  though  now 
flrengthened   by   an    acceffion    of   two    thoufand 
allies  under  the  command  of  Archidamus. 

IT   is  beyond  queltion,  that  the  fuccefs  of  this 
memorable    battle,    in   which    the  Thebans    tri- 
umphed 
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BOOK  umphed  over  fo  great  a  fuperiority  of  numbers, 
VIII.     was  principally  owing  to   the  admirable  fkill   of 

Se£t.  2.  Epaminondas  in  marfhalling  his  troops.  His 
chofen  men  he  placed,  fifty  deep,  in  bis  left  wing, 
oppofite  to  that  in  which  Cleornbrotus  fought; 
and  having  ordered  his  right  wing  to  retreat  as 
the  other  advanced,  he  bore  down  on  the  enemy 
point-wife,  like  the  beak  of  a  galley.  The  force 
and  weight  of  fuch  ,  a  column  was  irrefiftible. 
The  Lacedemonians  were  prefendy  broken,  and 
theThebans  pouring  in,  foon  completed  the  con- 
fufion.  In  this  attack  Cleombrotus  was  flain,  and 
with  him  the  braveft  of  his  men,  the  lofs  amount- 
ing to  five  thoufand,  of  which  one  thoufand  were 
citizens  of  Sparta,  and  the  flower  of  the  Spartan 
nation.  It  was  a  decifive  blow,  not  lefs  effectual 
in  reducing  the  power  of  Sparta,  than  in  fixing 
on  a  firm  bafis  the  independence  of  Thebes.  To 
Epaminondas  it  gave  indeed  an  uncommon  mea- 
fure  of  glory.  He  had  reprefled  tyranny  ;  he  had 
faved  his  country  ;  he  had  raifed  a  low,  afflicted, 
difpirited  people  to  the  foremofl  place  of  honour 
in  Greece.  And  yet  that  excellent  man  was  won't 
to  fay,  he  efteemed  it  the  choiceft  part  of  his 
glory,  that  his  father  and  mother  were  yet  living 
to  partake  of  the  joy  and  credit  of  his  fuccefo. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  eafy  determination,  whether 
the  fon  or  the  general  is  moft  entitled  to  our 
ciieem. 

THE  news  of  this  difafter  reached  Sparta,  as 
theEphori  were  fuper intending  the  gymnic  fports: 
yet  they  continued  the  folemnity,  and  fent  pri- 
vately to  the  families  that  had  loft  their  friends 
the  names  of  thofe  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 
The  enfuing  day,  the  fathers  and  relations  of  the 
flain  appeared  in  public,  congratulating  each 
other,  and  applauding  the  gallant  behaviour  of 

their 
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their  children  and  kinfmen.  Such  in  general  B  o  o  K. 
were  the  Spartan  manners :  and  probably  alfo  on  VIII. 
this  occafion,  \vhatever  they  felt,  their  pride  af-  Seft.  2. 
lilted  them  in  concealing  it.  Neverthelefs,  how 
great  they  efteemed  their  lofs  to  be,  appears  from 
the  following  circumftance.  By  the  laws  of 
Sparta,  the  man  that  fled  in  battle  was  declared 
incapable  of  ever  ferving  his  country  more.  But, 
in  this  cafe,  as  many  as  had  efcaped  the  Theban 
iword,  had  faved  themfelves  by  flight.  And  if 
Sparta  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  thefe,  how  de- 
plorable was  her  condition  1  The  decifion  there- 
fore was  referred  to  Agefilaus,  who  wifely  decreed 
in  favour  of  the  difgraced  citizens.  '  For  this 
*•  <iay,'  pronounced  he,  '  be  the  laws  fufpended  : 
'  to-morrow  let  them  refume  their  vigour.'  In. 
the  place  of  Cleombrotus,  his  fon  Agefipolis  was 
appointed  king.  But  he  only  reigned  one  year, 
and  vas  fucceeded  by  Cleomenes  his  brother. 

A ?EACE  foon  after  followed,  but  a  peace  of  Bef.Chritt 
fliort  continuance.      The  Spartans  began   again     3<59* 
to  moieft  the  Arcadians,  and  the  folicitations  of 
that  diftiefled  people  furniftied  the  Thebans  with 
a  pretence  for  entering  Peloponncfus.    Their  army  Bef.Chrift 
now  amounted  to  forty  thoufand    men,    befides      368. 
thirty  thoufand   adventurers  who    followed   the 
camp  for   plunder :    fo  greatly    had   fuccefs    en- 
creafed  the  number  of  the  Theban  auxiliaries. 
At  the  head  of  this  army,  which  they  divided 
into  four  bodies,    Epaminondas  "and   Pelopidas 
broke  into  Laconia  at  four  feveral  places  at  once, 
rendezvoufed  at  Sellacia,  where  they  gave  Agefi- 
laus the  flip,  who 'was  preparing  to  offer  them 
battle,   and  purfued  their  march  with  fire  and 
fvvord  to  Sparta. 

THE  approach  of  the  Theban  army  threw  the 

inhabitants  into  the  deepeft  coofternation.     And 

-  .    •  now 
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BOOK  now  did  that  proud  city,  which  for  many  ages 
VIII.    had  not  known  an  enemy  to  advance  near  it,  and 

Sed.  2.  whofe  boafl  it  was,  '  that  the  Spartan  matrons 
4  never  had  beheld  the  fmoke  of  an  hoftile  camp,' 
fee  deftruction  impending  over  it.  The  inftant 
Agefiiaus  had  intelligence  of  the  danger,  he  flew 
to  the  relief  of  Sparta,  and  got  into  the  city  : 
but  the  Thebans  ftill  preffed  on.  Epaminondaj 
himfelf,  in  defiance  of  the  king,  threw  himfelf 
into  the  Eurotas,  though  fwelled  with  the  winter 
fnows,  fwam  over,  and  attacked  the  very  fuburts, 
xvhich  he  fet  in  a  blaze ;  whilfl  Agefiiaus,  con- 
tented with  defending  the  more  important  pafes, 
remained  entrenched  within.  After  having  tnus 
for  feveral  days  made  the  Spartans  feel  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  the  diftreffes  of  an  invaded  defeated 
country,  Epaminondas  drew  off  his  troops. 
"Whether  it  was,  that  he  queftioned  the  event, 
fhould  he  have  attempted,  to  take  the  place  by 
ftorm ;  or  whether,  as  mod  hiftorians  are  of 
opinion,  the  glory  of  this  antient  city,  rerowned 
for  the  greatnefs  of  its  exploits  and  the  excellence 
of  its  laws — the  lofs  which  Greece  itfelf  muft 
have  fuftained,  mould  fuch  a  commonwealth  have 
been  cut  off — the  indignation  and  reproach,  to 
which  the  Thebans  muft  have  been  expofed  for 
this  a&  of  cruelty — did  altogether,  or  feverally, 
arreft  the  uplifted  hand  of  the  conqueror. 

His  next  exploit  was  of  an  oppofite  nature. 
Meffenia,  the  country  of  the  admired  Ariftomenes, 
was  ftill  in  fubjection,  her  cities  wafte,  her  people 
in  bondage,  or  fcattered  in  diftant  countries. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  had  now  elapfed, 
fmce  this  difafter  had  fallen  upon  the  Meffenians. 
Epaminondas  recalled  home  the  remains  of  that 
difperfed  people  j  he  reflored  them  to  the  pof- 

feifion 
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feflion  of  the  territories  their  anceftors  had  en-  B  o  o  K 
joyed,  he  built  them  a  city,    he  flrengthened  it     VIII. 
with  walls,  he  gave  them  a  garrifon  for  their  de-  Seel:.  2. 
fence,    and  bled  them  with  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence ;  leaving  thus  behind  him  a  lading  monu- 
ment of  the  humanity  and  juftice  of  Thebes,  as 
well  as  a  firm  rampart  againft  the  power  of  Sparta. 
He  then  prepared  to  return  home.    The  Athenians 
and  Corinthians  (for  now  both  thofe  flates  were 
in  league  with  Sparta)  waited  to  intercept  him. 
But  the  Athenians  having  neglected  the  principal 
defile,  Epaminondas  palled  on,  and  falling  on  the 
Corinthians,  who  had  fortified  themfelves  in  the 
Idhmus,  he  forced  their  lines,  routed  and  purfued 
them  to  the  gates  of  Corinth. 

INSTEAD  however  of  being  welcomed  home 
with  the  exultations  of  their  countrymen  after  an 
expedition  of  fo  much  fplendor,  Epaminondas 
and  Pelopidas  experienced  the  effecls  of  that 
narrow  jealoufy,  the  common  misfortune  of  re- 
publican governments.  They  were  accufed  of 
having  a&ed  in  contravention  to  the  laws,  and 
were  profecuted  for  it  with  the  utmoft  vigour. 
It  feems,  the  two  friends,  unwilling  to  quit  Pelo- 
ponnefus  till  Sparta  was  completely  humbled,  had 
retained  the  command  of  the  army  beyond  the 
time  appointed  them  j  an  offence  which  certain 
of  their  countrymen,  envious  of  a  merit  they 
could  not  equal,  purfued  capitally,  under  cover 
of  vindicating  the  injured  majedy  of  the  laws. 
Pelopidas  met  the  charge  with  a  fpirited  indigna- 
tion. He  laid  open  to  the  people  the  dark  mali- 
cious arts,  by  which  thefe  fons  of  calumny  fought 
to  miflead  them.  He  then  boldly  upbraided  the 
Thebans  in  general  with  ingratitude  in  receiving 
impreffions  to  the  detriment  of  their  bed  friends, 
of  men  who  had  expofed  their  lives  in  their  de- 
fence, 
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BOOK  fence,  and  laboured  with  no  other  view  but  to 
VIII.  make  them  free  and  happy. 

Sect,  a.  EPAMINONDAS  was  more  calm.  '  If,'  he  told 
them,  '  it  was  the  will  of  his  country  that  he 
'  mould  expiate  his  offence  by  death,  he  fubmit- 
'  ted  chearfully  to  her  fentence.  One  requeft 
'  only  he  had  to  offer  ;  that  upon  his  tomb  mould 

*  be  infcribed  the  caufe  for  which  he  fuffered — 

*  Let  pofterity  be  told  that  I  fuffered  capital  in- 

*  fliction,  becaufe  I  rendered  the  Theban  arms  vic- 
'  torious  at  Leuclra ;  becaufe  I  faved  my  expiring 

'  '  country.,    and  averted  the   liberties   of   Greece  ; 

*  becaufe   I  led  my   countrymen  to  the  fuburbs  of 

*  Sparta,  fprcadlng  terror  and  defolation   through 
'  the  borders  of  that  unjujl  peopk  ;  becaufe  I  raifed 

*  Mcffenia  from  her  riiim ,  and  confined  the  Lacede- 
'  monians    within    narrower   limits.1       ri"he    keen 
temper  of  this   reply  fo  greatly  overmatched  all 
the  weapons  of  the  adverfe  party,  that  the  judges 
departed  out   of  the  aflembly  without  fo  much  as 
giving  their  fuffrages.     Some  time  after,  the  fo- 
rnenters  of  thefe  dangerous  contentions  fuffered 
the  punifhment  they  deferved  :   among  the  reft, 
Meneclides,    whofe  intrigues   had   urged  on  the 
profecution,  was  forced  into  banimment. 

TH£'BES  was  now  at  the  height  of  her  glory. 
Enjoying  the  fruits  of  her  victories,  an  honour- 
able peace  at  home,  admiration  and  refped  abroad; 
her  finances  encreafed,  her  territories  enlarged, 
her  allies  numerous ;  (he  was  become  the  patronefs 
of  liberty,  the  avenger  of  the  wrongs  of  oppreffed 
nations.  To  her  protection  the  people  of  Illyricum, 
of  Macedonia,  of  Theffaly  had  recourfe.  Even 
the  Perfian  monarch  courted  her  favour.  Pelopidns 
had  been  fent;  ambalfador'  to  the  court  of  Sufa, 
and  of  all  the  Grecian  minifters  not  one  was 
treated  with  fo  much  diftinclion :  the  Thebans 

were 
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were  declared  the  friends  and  allies  of  Artaxerxes  BOOK 

and  his  houfe  for  ever  ;   their  acquifitions  were     VIII. 

confirmed  to  them,    their  empire  confeffed,  the  Seel.   2. 

freedom   of  Mefienia  acknowledged.      Confider- 

able  as  thefe  advantages  were,  it  was  the  object 

of  Epaminondas  to  augment  them  by  the  addition 

of  one  more  important,  by  joining  a  power  at  fea 

to  the  dominion  his  country  had  acquired  by  land. 

In  this  view  he  built  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  gallies, 

he  concluded    a  league  with  fome  of  the  mofh 

powerful  of  the  Grecian  iflands  ;  and  probably, 

had  his  days  been  prolonged,  even  in  this  plan, 

to  which   the   mediterranean  fituation  of  Thebes 

gave    no   encouragement,    he    might   have   fuc- 

ceeded. 

MEAN   while,    Sparta  made  but  weak  efforts 
towards  recovering  the  fuperiomy  (he  had  loft. 
Peace  (he  had  not  with  Thebes,  and  on  fome  oc- 
cafions  (he  attempted  a  kind  of  oppofition  to  her 
power  :  but  her  infirm  flrength  would  not  admit 
of   vigorous   meafures.     Her  arms   were   chiefly  cef  Chiifi 
employed  againft  her  Arcadian  neighbours  ;  and      366. 
fo  low  was  her  prefent  condition,  that  every  vic- 
tory flic  obtained   in  this   infignificant  war  was 
accounted   a  glorious  triumph.     The  Athenians 
were   the  only  allies,  on  whom   (he  had  lure  de- 
pendance.     Thefe  two   dates,  both   of  them  de- 
prefled   by  the  r.ggrandifement  of   Thebes,    and 
impatient    of   this    newly   erecred   empire,    were 
united    together    in    interefis    and    refemments. 
Forgetful  of  their   old  aniinofnies,  they  now  fn\v 
not  any  thing  in   each  other  that  mould  provoke 
either  fear   or   envy.     And   hence  did  Sparta  by 
folemn   treaty  concede  the  dominion  of  the  feas 
to  Athens,  and  Athens  <is   llncerely  engaged   to 
fupport  and  defend  Sparta. 

Suc;i 
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BOOK  SUCH  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the 
VIII.  Tegeans,  opprefled  by  them  of  Mantinea,  applied 
Seft.  2.  to  Thebes  for  protection,  and  had  their  fuit  imme- 
Bcf.Chriit  diately  granted.  Pelopidas  at  this  time  was  no 
363-  more.  He  had  fallen  in  Theffaly,  in  battle  agamfb 
Alexander  tyrant  of  Pherae.  The  crimes  of  that 
wicked  ufurper  had  reached  the  ear  of  the  The- 
bans,  who  in  pity  to  the  miferies  of  his  people  had, 
after  fome  ineffectual  remontt  ranees,  commiffioned 
Pelopidas  to  reduce  him  by  force  of  arms.  Tne 
Theban  general  had  alfo  his  private  wrongs  to  in- 
cite him.  He  had  been  call  into  prifon  by  the 
perfidious  Alexander,  in  contempt  of  his  facred 
character,  when  on  an  embafiy  to  him  from  Thebes, 
and  might  probably  have  perifhed  in  a  dungeon, 
had  not  Epaminondas  by  an  irruption  into  Thef- 
faly compelled  the  ufurper  to  fet  him  at  liberty. 
Fired  by  the  remembrance  of  this  injury,  Pelopi- 
das gladly  feized  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  the 
gratification  of  which  he  purfued  with  fo  little  dif- 
cretion,  that  he  paid  for  it  at  the  price  of  his  life: 
he  met  the  tyrant  in  battle,  and  purfuing  him  into 
the  midfl  of  his  guards,  was  {lain,  before  the 
Thebans  could  come  up  to  his  affiftance.  But 
though  Pelopidas  was  not,  yet  did  the  Theban 
1  'vigour  flill  fubfift  in  Epaminondas.  And  he  was 
ordered  to  advance  into  Peloponnefus. 

THIS  expedition  revived  the  alarms  and  jealou- 
fies  of  the  newly  affociated  dates,  who  receiving 
the  Mantineans  into  their  alliance,  and  pretending 
fears  for  the  liberties  of  Arcadia,  fet  themfelves 
to  oppofe  the  Theban  commander.  Epaminondas, 
fenfible  of  the  importance  of  the  war,  called  forth 
all  his  ftrength  of  genius  to  fupport  the  reputation 
he  had  earned.  Whatever  the  ability  of  a  general 
could  devife,  or  the  a£livity  and  bravery  of  the 
ioldier  could  execute,  was  put  in  practice — 

marches, 
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marches,  countermarches,  deep  flratagems,  bold  BOOK 
enterprises.     Neverthelefs,  his  profperous  fortune     VIII. 
feemed  to   have  forfaken  him.     He   thought  to  Se&.  2. 
intercept  the  Athenians  on  their  way  from  Athens, 
and  was  difappointed.     He  attempted  Sparta,  and 
was  repulfed.     He  mifcarried  in  an  endeavour  to 
furprife  Mantinea.     His   enemies  alfo  were  en- 
creafing   in   number ;  and   the  term   drew  nigh 
when  his  commiffion  was  to  expire.     Thefe  confi- 
derations  determined  him  to  ftake  all  on  the  iflue 
of  a  battle,  the  opportunity  for  which  foon  pre- 
fented  itfelf. 

THE  Spartans  and  their  allies  covered  Mantinea; 
the  Thebans  were  encamped  on  an  adjacent  hill. 
Eparninondas  draws  out  his  men  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  takes  a  compafs,  and  commands  them  to 
halt  again,  as  if  he  defigned  a  new  encampment. 
Deceived  by  this  feint,  the  confederates  had  laid 
afide  all  expectations  of  a  prefent  engagement, 
when  the  Thebans  appeared  moving  on  in  line  of 
battle.  Nor  was  it  only  by  this  artifice  that  he 
(hewed  the  general.  His  forces  he  had  ranged 
with  confummateart.  In  the  left  wing  he  and  his 
faithful  Thebans  occupied  the  poft  oppofne  to  the 
Spatfans  and  Mantineans :  the  fierce  Argives,  in 
the  other  wing,  were  to  attack  the  Athenians; 
whilft  the  Eubceans,  Locrians,  Sicyonians,  and 
Meflenians,  in  the  centre,  were  to  engage  with 
the  Acheans  and  thofe  of  Elis:  his  cavalry,  partly 
Theffalians,  doled  the  line,  and  among  the  horfe 
were  bowmen  and  {lingers  interfperfed.  In  this 
order  he  advanced.  And  his  directions  were  the 
fame  as  in  the  day  of  Leuctra,  that  when  the 
attack  was  to  be  made,  the'  whole  weight  of  his 
infantry  mould  fall  into  one  column,  and  bear 
down  on  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy. 

So 
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BOOK      So  excellent  a  difpofition  could  fcarcely  fail  of 
VIII.    its  effect.  The  Spartans  were  foon  broken,  through- 

Sect.  2.  In  every  other  part  alfo  was  the  enemy  giving  way; 
and  all  things  proraifed  to  Thebes  a  complete  vic- 
tory. However,  the  Spartans  rallied  again,  and 
renewing  the  charge,  they  and  the  Thebans  clofed 
with  each  other  in  bloody  conflict :  the  former 
indignant,  that  an  empire  they  had  held  fo  long 
fhould  be  wrefted  from  them  ;  the  latter  eajneft 
to  maintain  the  glory  they  had  acquired,  and  to 
exalt  their  country  above  the  reach  of  opprefiion. 
In  this  flroggle,  Epaminondas  fuffered  the  ardour 
of  the  patriot  to  hurry  him  on,  till  he  had  forced 
his  way  into  the  midft  of  the  Lacedemonian  pha- 
lanx. His  very  name  fpread  terror  among  them  : 
they  fled  before  him»  and  already  was  their  com- 
mander flain  by  his  hand,  when,  as  he  pufhed 
forward  eager  to  finifh  their  defeat,  a  Spartan 
ilruck  at  him  with  his  javelin.  The  weapon 
pierced  his  breaft,  and  the  wood  breaking  ihort 
left  the  bearded  iron  behind. 

FAINTING  with  extreme  anguifti  and  lofs  of 
blood,  the  excellent  Epaminondas  fell  fenfelefs  ; 
whilft  his  faithful  Thebans  rulhed  furious  to  the 
place,  and  dealing  ilaughter  on  every  fide,  refcued 
and  carried  off  to  his  tent  the  perfon  of  their  expir- 
ing general.  Immediately  the  deepeft  confirmation 
diffuled  itfelf  throughout  their  camp.  No  mout 
of  victory  was  to  be  heard;  but  the  countenances 
of  all  men  appeared  clouded  over  with  anxious 
forrow.  To  every  Theban  it  was  manifeft,  that 
in  lofiag  him  he  loft  a  father  and  a  friend  ;  the 
friend  and  patron  of  liberty,  and  the  father  of  his 
country. 

WHEN  he  was  feated  in  his  tent,  and  his  fpirits 
•were  returned  to  him,  he  enquired  concerning  his 
fhield.     The  lofs  of  this,  we  have  feen,  was  ac- 
counted 
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counted   infamous.     Being    told   it  was    fafe,  he  B  a  o  K 
defired  to  fee  it,  and  embraced  '  the  companion,'    VIII. 
as   he  called  it,  l  of  his   toils  and    glory*'     AndSz&..   2. 
ivho  are  victorious  ?  demanded  he  again.     The  The- 
lans,  they  made  anfwer.     Then,  replied  he,  Idle 
h'i+;py  ;   andehearful   and    cornpbfed,  commanded 
the   furgtons   to   cut  out  the   head  of  the  javelin. 
All  thole  about  him    knew,  as    well   as   he,  that 
death  mull  follow  the  extraction,  and  began  anew 
to  lament  theinfelves.     4  Oh,'  cried  one  of  them, 
'  you  are  dying,  Epaminondas!  Could  Thebes  at 
'  lead  have  the  hopes  of  feeing  you  live  again  in 

*  your  polterity.     But  your  country   lofcs  you  j 

*  and  (in oft  aiFiicling!  )  (he  lofes  you  entirely.' — 
4  Not  fo,'  returned   Epaminondas  :  *  I  leave   be- 
'  hind  me  two  daughters,  i.euctra  and  Mantinea^ 

*  whofe  names  (hail    never  die  '     Thtn,  with  the 
fame  compefure  as  before,  he  renewed  his  orders 
to  the  furgeons,  and  the  inftant  the  operation  was 
over,  expired. 

SUCH  was  the  end  of  'Epaminondas,  the  ablefl 
general,  and  (what  is  a  far  better  title  to  praifej 
one  of  the  moft  excellent  and  virtuous  men,  that 
Greece,  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  ever  gave 
birth  lot  a  man,  who,  inflead  of  receiving  a  luf- 
tre  from  high  office,  added  dignity  to  magiitracy, 
and  graced  the  honours  with  which  he  was  invefled ; 
who  fought  viclory  only  for  the  fake  of  the  public 
happinefs  ;  and  who  never  fought  a  battle  but  to 
free  enflaved  nations,  and  to  break  the  (hackles  of 
injuftice.  It  is  the  obfervation  of  Plutarch  con- 
cerning Pelopidas  and  him,  that  they  never  fpilled 
the  blood  of  any  man  they  had  conquered,  nor 
ever  defpoiled  of  liberty  any  city  thev  had  taken. 
Indeed  Epaminondas  may  be  faid  to  have  polfefled 
all  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  ftatefman  and  the 
warrior,  without  being  ftained  with  any  one  of  their 

VOL.  I.  L 1  vices. 
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BOOK  vices.     A  ftranger  to  avarice  and  ambition,  averfe 
VIII.    from  violence,    his    nature  was   gentle,    patient, 
Seel.  2.  humble  j  his  manners  were  upright,  and  plain,  and 
modeft.     He  loved   peace  :  and  as  we  have  faid 
already,  gladly  would   he  have  fpent  his  days  in 
the  calm  profecution   of  truth   and  virtue.     The 
neceiTities  of  his  country  drew  him  from  his  re- 
tirement.    Who  would  have  thought,  that  a  phi- 
lofopher   mould  at  once  approve  himfelf  a  com- 
plete ftatefman   and   an  accomplifhed  general,  a 
general,  the  admiration    of  all  fucceeding  ages, 
and  the  greateft  mafter  of  t  a  flics  that  ever  appeared 
amongft  the  Grecians  ?  Who  could  fuppofe,  that 
fuch  a  general,  andfuch  a  ftatefman,  in  the  midfr. 
of  his  fplendor,  fhould   ftill   retain  the  virtues  of 
the  philofopher — the  fame  humility  and  difinter- 
eftednefs,  when  become  the  arbiter  of  nations  ; 
the  fame  poverty   and  contempt  of  wealth,  when 
the  treafures    of  Greece  were   open  to  him  ;  the 
fame  moderation,    the  fame  humane   mind,  the 
fame  ftriclnefs  of  manners,  in  the  hurry  of  a  camp, 
and  tumult  of  battle  ?  In  the  fpace  of  a  very  few 
years  he  did  more  than  all  the  preceding  captains 
of  Greece  had  been  able  to  effect,  towards  reduc- 
ing the   imperious  infolence  of  the   Lacedemoni- 
ans, with  whofe  genius  he  was  well   acquainted, 
and  whofe  policy  and  cruel  ambition  he  held  in 
abhorrence.     It  was  his  boaft,  that  he  had  taught 
them    to  lengthen  their  moncfyllabks,  to  lay  afide 
that  haughty  brevity  which  marked  their  language 
towards  as  many  as  prefumed  to  expoftulate  with 
them.     It  is  alfo  a  circumftanee  well  deferving  of 
notice,  that  as   the  Thebans  in   the  courfe  of  his 
adrmniftration  rofe  to  the  height  of  empire,  fo, 
when  he  was  dead,  they  foon  relapfed  into  their 
former  obfcurity.     Eereft  of  him,  who  was  the 
foul  of  their   councils,  and  the  vigour  of  their 

armies. 
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armies,  they  became,  fays  Juftin,  like  a  ipear6ooK 
whofe  point  is  broken  off,  impotent  and  worth-  VIII. 
lefs.  What  is  moft  to  be  lamented  in  the  fate  of  Sect.  2* 
EpaminondaSj  the  life  of  this  excellent  man  was 
lavifhed  away  iti  domeftic  war.  He  died  by  Gre- 
cian hands.  And  he,  who  might  fo  nobly  have 
vindicated  the  liberties  of  Greece  againft  Barba- 
rian force,  was  employed  at  home  in  oppofmg  law- 
lefs  ufurpation,  and  in  circumfcribing  the  power 
•of  Sparta.  This  was  the  confideration  which 
moved  Plutarch  to  fay,  that  had  the  Grecians  of 
that  era  beheld  Alexander  feared  on  the  throne  of 
Darius,  the  fight  would  have  drawn  tears  from 
them,  when  they  reflected,  that  they  had  left 
open  that  glory  to  a  Macedonian,  whilft  they  fa- 
crificed  their  own  heroic  chiefs  in  the  fields  of 
l.euttra,  Coronea,  Corinth,  and  Arcadia. 

BUT  if  Thebes  loft  irreparably  by  the  fall  of 
her  great  champion,  neither  did  that  event  enable 
Sparta  to  recover  her  afcendency.  The  d?.y  of 
Mantinea  was  fatal  to  heralfo;  and  neither  fide 
chofe  any  longer  to  purfue  a  war  alike  deftruclive 
to  both.  Peace  accordingly  was  concluded  with  Eef.Chrift. 
Thebes  by  the  confederates  of  Sparta  on  the  terms,  3<Sl- 
that  every  ftate  mould  retain,  independent  of  any 
other  power,  what  they  were  then  in  pofiefiion  of. 
And  though  the  Spartans,  out  of  hatred  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Meflenia,  refufed  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  yet  their  weaknefs  did  not  permit  them  to 
aflert  their  antient  claim  of  empire.  Even  Agefi- 
laus  himfelf,  whofe  arrogance  and  ambition  had 
brought  ruin  on  his  country,  feems  now  to  have 
entirely  defpaired  of  reftoring  Sparta ;  for  we 
find  him  about  this  time  in  a  character  very  un- 
worthy of  the  high  fpirit  he  had  diipiayed  in  his 
earlier  d-:.ys.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Epami- 
nondas,  he  went,  in  quality  of  mercenary,  into 
L  1  2.  Egypt, 
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BOOK  Egypt,  to  aflift  king  Tachos  againft  the  Perfians  ; 
VIII.    but  receiving  fome  difguft,  he  deferted  from  him 

Seft.  2.  to  Ne&auebus,  the  nephew  (or  fon,  as  others  will 
have  it)  of  that  prince,  expelled  Tachos,  and 
fettled  Neclanebus  in  full  pofleffion  of  the  throne. 
In  his  return  homeward,  he  fickened  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  whither  he  had  been  driven  by  ftrefs 
of  weather,  and  died  there,  at  the  extraordinary 
age  of  eighty  four. 

It  was  certainly  a  great  misfortune  to  Sparta, 
that  Agefilaus  had  not  lefs  abilities,  or  more  vir- 
tue :    an  excellent   foldier,    a    fubtil   politician, 
well  (killed  in  the  arts  of  government ;   modeft, 
frugal,  courteous;  who   feemed  to  have  nothing 
of  the  King  about  him,  but  the  patience  of  toil, 
the  firmnefs  of   foul,  the  third  of  glory.     And 
yet   were  all  thefe  qualities  rendered  pernicious 
through  a  miflaken  love  for  his  country,  and  an 
intemperate   deure  of  extending  her  dominions. 
Upright,  obfervant   of  the  laws,  with  refpect  to 
her ;  with   refpeft  to    others,  he  was  perfidious, 
cruel,  tyrannical  :  and  the  influence  and  autho- 
rity, which  his  modeft  deportment  fecured  to  him 
at  home,  he  made  ufe  of  only  to  invade  and  op- 
prefs  abroad.     By  this  conduct  he  plunged  Sparta 
into    ruinous   wars ;    he  forced   the   nations   of 
Greece   to  confederate  againft  her,  and  confpire 
her   deftru&ion ;  he  wafted  her  ftrength  in  vain 
undertakings,  and  left  her  difgraced  and  humbled. 
In  his  place  reigned  his  fon  Archidamus,  to  whom 
he  had  ceded  the  crown  before  his  departure  for 
Egypt. 

IT  might  have  been  expected,  that  Athens 
would  have  profited  by  the  deprefled  condition  of 
her  neighbours  of  Thebes  and  Sparta,  and  again 
have  taken  a  diftinguifhed  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  But  in  the  event  the  death  of  Epami- 

nondas 
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nondas  proved  fatal  to  the  Athenians,  notlefsBooK 
than  to  the  other  two  flates.  Delivered  from  him  VIII. 
who  kept  up  their  emulation,  they  grew  fecureSect.  2. 
and  indolent.  The  love  of  enfe  and  pleafure 
ftifled  that  of  glory  and  independency.  The 
virtues  of  antient  days  were  forgotten.  Works 
of  tafte  and  delicacy,  poetry,  and  dramatic  fhew, 
became  the  fole  bufmefs  of  the  people.  Even 
the  funds  affigned  for  the  fupport  of  their  fleets 
and  armies  were  confirmed  in  fports  and  feftivals, 
a  prepofterous  economy  devoting  to  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  idle  citizen  what  mould  have 
been  given  to  the  maintenance  of  the  foldier  and 
mariner  ;  fo  that,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  it 
cod  a  larger  fum  to  reprefent  fome  of  the  famous 
pieces  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  than  had 
been  expended  in  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the 
Barbarians.  To  fuch  an  height  had  the  corrup- 
tion, which  Pericles  firft  introduced,  prevaile4 
among  them.  Now  allb  was  eloquence  become  a 
trade :  the  public  councils  were  under  the  guidance 
of  the  orator,  and  never  did  Athens  abound  with 
fpeakers  fo  much  as  at  this  time — the  fure  indi- 
cation of  a  factious,  contentious  democracy.  In 
concurrence  likewile  with  thefe  evils  were  to  be 
feen  all  the  other  mifchiefs,  that  portend  the  ap- 
proaching fall  of  a  commonwealth ;  fycophants 
in  office,  penfioners  to  foreign  courts  concealing 
themfelves  under  the  ch  .rafter  of  zealous  patriots, 
malicious  proiecutions  encouraged,  the  magif- 
tracy  defpifed,  the  laws  trampled  on,  a  total  dif- 
regard  to  the  public  good,  and  a  venal  fpirit  pof- 
fefling  all  ranks  of  men. 

The  condition  of  the  other  Grecian  flates  was 
to  the  full  as  miferable ;  mod  of  them  rent  by 
domeftic  divifions,  or  exhaufted  by  their  late 
wars.  Befides,  though  now  feeraingly  at  peace, 

they 
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BOOK  they  were  all  difunited  the  one  from  the  other. 
VIII.  Their  fubfifting  alliances  were  the  work  of  fear  or 

Seft.  a.jealoufy  only.  No  fubordination  was  preferved, 
no  common  intereft  was  purfued ;  but  the  fmgle 
endeavour  of  all  parties  was  to  take  the  lead,  and 
to  acquire  the  power  of  controuling  their  antago- 
mfts. 


BOOK 
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SECTION    III. 


WHILST  degenerate  manners  and  decay  of  B  o  o  K 
vigour    were    in  this  manner  invading    VIII. 
Greece  on  every  fide,  an  obfcure  prince  of  Ma-  Seel.  3. 
cedon  was  making  his  way  to  empire.     Philip, 
the   fon  of  Amyntas,   had  been  educated  in  the 
fchool  of  adverfity.     In  his  earlier  days  fent  as  an 
hoftage  to  Thebes,  he  had  lived  fixteen  years  in  a 
kind  of  exile  from   his  country  ;  an  event  how- 
ever, which  became  the  foundation  of  his  great- 
nefs.     It  was  his  fortune  to  be  committed  to  the 
care  of  Polymnis,  the   father   of  Epaminondas  ; 
whence  he  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  Epa- 
minondas, of  obferving  his  virtues,  of  ftuciyhig 
his  great  example.     At  length  the  news  of  a  re-  Bef. Chrifl 
volution  in  Macedonia  coming  to  Thebes,  he  ftole      359- 
away,  and  fled  homeward,  where  all  things  were 
in  the  utinoft  confufion.     His  father's  reign 'had 

been 
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BOOK  been  vveak  and  diflreffed.     His  two  brothers,  whp 
VIII.     had  fucceffively  filled  the  throne,  were  dead,  the 

Se£l.  3.  one  taken  off  fome  years  before  by  domefiic 
treafon,  the  other,  Perdiccas,  lately  {lain  in  a 
battle  with  the  lllyrians.  7  he  heir  of  the  crown 
was  an  infant.  The  kingdom  itfelf  was  likely  to 
become  a  prey  to  every  neighbouring  power ;  to 
the  lllyrians,  who  fiufhed  with  victory  were  on  the 
point  of  entering  it  ;  to  its  daily  invaders,  the 
Pgeonians ;  to  the  Thracians,  pretending  to  place 
Paufanias,  a  prince  of  the  royal  blood,  on  the 
throne;  and  lafliy  to  the  Athenians,  who  fup- 
ported  Argeus,  and  had  fent  a  fleet  and  troops  to 
his  ailiftance. 

IN  this  difficult  fituation,  the  Macedonians  caft 
their  eyes  on  Philip,  and  depofing  an  helplefs, 
infant,  called  in  a  prince  that  feemed  able  to  de- 
fend them.  The  firft  exploits  of  his  reign  jufti- 
fied  their  choice.  Unequal  to  the  multitude  of 
enemies  he  had  to  encounter,  he  took  off  the 
greater  number,  fome  by  promifes,  others  by 
prefents.  He  retrieved  the  dropping  courage  of 
his  Macedonians,  and  reftored  discipline  among 
them.  He  repelled  Paufanias.  He  met  Argeus 
in  battle,  defeated  and  flew  him,  and  by  artfully 
difmiffing  thofe  Athenians  he  took  prifoners, 
deluded  Athens  into  a  peace,  He  then  fell  un- 
expectedly on  the  Pasonians  and  lllyrians  ;  the 
former  he  fubdutd,  and  obliged  the  latter  to  re- 
linquifh  all  their  conquefts  in  Macedonia.  His 
next  attempt  was  directed  againft  Amphipolis, 
the  barrier  of  his  dominions  on  the  fide  of 
Thrace,  and  (as  we  remarked  in  defcribing  iO 
an  Athenian  colony.  The  difficulty  was,  what 
conduct  it  was  proper  to  obferve  xvith  relation  to 
this  place :  if  he  retained  it,  he  irritated  the 
Athenians ;  if  he  gave  it  up  to  them,  he  unco- 
3  vered 
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vered   his  own    frontier.     This   fubtil  politician,  BOOK 
then    but   twenty    three  years  old,    did   neither.    VIII. 
He  declared  the  Amphipolitans   free.     The  fpe   Seel:.  3. 
cious   grant,  however,  iubfiiled    no   longer  than  Bef.ChnU 
the  neceffity  of  his   aftairs  :    fome  time  after,  he      35S> 
feized  again  on   Amphipoiis,  which   he  annexed  Bef-Chnft 
finally    to   his    dominions.      The  like  policy    he 
made  ufe   of  towards   every  Itate   around    him, 
employing   force  or  ftratagern,  peace   or  war,  as 
pccafion   invited,    improving  every   opportunity, 
purfuing    every    advantage.       Sp    that,    fcarcely 
v  ere  three  years  elapfed  after  his  return  to  Mace- 
don,  when  already  Philip  was  become  the  moft 
confiderable    prince     in    the   northern  parts   of 
.Greece:     his    armies    were    numerous  and    well 
Jifcipljned,    his    dominions     enlarged,    and    his 
power  refpe£ted? 

IN  the  midft  of  a  progrefs  to  empire  which 
ought  to  have  alarmed  the  Athenians,  this  incon- 
fiderate  people  continued  blind  to  the  dangers 
that  threatened  them,  nor  could  perfuade  them- 
feives,  that  a  king  of  Macedonia  was  capable  of 
alpiring  to  the  conquefl  of  Greece.  The  repeat- 
ed declarations  of  the  crafty  Philip  had  their 
effect  in  lulling  them  to  this  fatal  fecurity.  And 
far  from  apprehending  danger  on  that  fide,  they 
were  at  tin's  very  time  engaged  in  unneceflary 
wars,  the  Social  firft,  and  then  the  Phocian, 
which  fcrved  to  no  other  purpofe  but  to  walte 
their  finall  remains  of  vigour,  and  to  expofe  the 
weaknefs  and  corruption  of  their  government. 

THE  Social  or  war  of  the  allies  was  occafioned  B 
by  a  confederacy  of  the  Byzantines  with  the 
iflands  of  Khodes,  Cos,  and  Chios  to  throw  off 
their  dependance  upon  Athens,  and  to  affert  their 
common  liberties.  The  Athenians,  as  jealous  of 
th^ir  prerogative  as  they  had  been  during  the 

funftiinc 
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B  o  o  K  funfhine  of  their  fortune,  forthwith  equipped  a 
VIII.     fleet  to  reduce  thefe  refradory  allies.     The  war 
Seft.  3.  ended,  after  three  years,  in  an  ignominious  peace, 
Bef.Chnft  extorted  from  the  Athenians  by  the  dread  of  Ar- 
355-      taxerxes  Ochus,  fucceffor  on  the  throne  of  Perfia 
to  his  father  Mnemon,  who  threatened  to  fupport 
the  iilanders  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fail.  The 
conditions   of  the  peace  were,  that  the  confede- 
rated ftates  (hould  for  ever  remain  free  and  inde- 
pendent.    It  is  remarkable  that  Chares,  to  whom 
the  conduclt  of  this  war  was  principally  entrufted, 
was  one  of  the  worit  men  of  his  time,  infolent. 
vain,  pofitive,  treacherous,  fupplying  the  want  o:" 
abilities  with  boaftful  words,  (fo  that  the  promifa 
of  Chares  grew  into  a  proverb)  and  courting  po- 
pular favour  at  the  expence  of  truth  and  every 
molt  valuable  confideration.     To  the  mifmanage- 
ment  of  this  man  it  was  owing,  that  the  war  had 
fuch  a  difnonourable  conclufion.     Neverthelefs  he 
efcaped,  and  had  even  the  influence  to  procure 
the  impeachment  of  his   two  brother  generals, 
Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  (fon  to  CononJ  both 
faithful  and  experienced  officers,  becaufe  they  had 
refufed  to  join  with  him  in  rufhing  on  the  enemy 
in  a  itorm,  and  combating  the  elements.     Timo- 
theus, unable  to  pay  his  fine  of  an  hundred  ta- 
lents, retired  and  died  in  exile  at  Chalcis.     Iphi- 
crates obtained  his  acquittal  by  an  extraordinary 
contrivance :  he  introduced  a  number  of  armed 
men  into  the  court,   which  fo  intimidated  the 
judges,  that  they  pronounced  in  his  favour.     The 
faft  is  a  curious  and  ftrong  proof  of  the  diflem- 
pered  flate  of  Athens.     Next  followed  the  Pho- 
cian  or  Sacred  War,  a  war  of  much  longer  con- 
tinuance, and  far  more  pernicious  in  its  confe- 
quences. 

THE 
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THE  Phocians  had  tilled  a  part  of  the  facred  BOOK 
territory  of  Delphi.     For  this  profanation  being    VIII. 
fined  by  the  Amphi&yonic  council,    inftead   of  Seel.  3. 
fubmitting  to  the  decree,  they  took  up  arms  un-  Bef.  Chrift 
der  a  leader  Philomelas,  who  had  the  temerity      ss^- 
even  to  feize  on  the  Delphic  temple.     With  thefe 
impious  itates  a  fimilhude  of  interefls  connected 
both  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Athenians,  who 
entered  into  alliance  \vith  them,  the  former,  be-  Bef.Chria 
caufe  they  had  been  condemned  by  the  Amphic-      355> 
tyons  for  their  perfidious  invafion  of  the  Theban 
citadel,  and  had  refufed  to  pay  the  mul£t  impofed 
on  them  ;    the  latter,  from  jealoufy  of  Thebes, 
which  was  at  the  head  of  the  oppofite  confede- 
racy, and  together  with  the  Locrians  had  under- 
taken to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the  god.     A  con- 
tempt of  religion  is  one  of  the  fureft  forerunners 
of  public  ruin ;  neither  could  any  thing  fpeak  a 
people  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  good,  and  ripe  for  de- 
(hudion,  more  inconteftably,  than  this  infolence 
of  impiety  towards  a  deity  whom  they  pretended 
to  venerate.     Neverthe.lt  fs,  the  Phocians  obtained 
feveral  confiderable  ad.  \  ant  ages  ;  and  though  Phi-  Bef.  Chrirt 
Jomelus  fell  in  battle,  the  war  was  continued  with      352> 
unabated  activity  by  his  brother  Onomarchus. 

PHILIP  beheld  with  pleafure  the  Grecians  doing 
his  work.  Whilft  they  harafled  and  confumed 
each  other,  he  was  improving  his  itrength,  and 
extending  his  conquers.  At  this  time  he  had 
been  invited  into  ThefTaly,  to  deliver  the  people 
of  that  country  from  the  oppreflive  yoke  of  the 
tyrant  Lycophron,  brother  and  fucceflbr  to  Alex- 
ander of  Pherse ;  and  Lycophron  had  folicited 
Onomarchus  to  afiifl  him.  With  all  his  abilities 
and  fkill  in  war,  Philip  found  himfelf  at  the  firft 
feverely  prefied  by  the  Phocian  general ;  and  fuch 
a  terror  had  poffefied  his  men,  that  they  refufed 

to 
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B  oo  K  to  march   againft   the  enemy.     But  ftrengthened 
VIII.     by  a  reinforcement,  and  animating  his  foldiers 

Seel.  3.  with  hopes  of  victory,  he  brought  them  on  to  a 
fecond  general  engagement,  in  which  Onomar- 
chus  \vas  flain,  his  army  totally  defeated,  and 
Lycophron  by  confequence  obliged  to  flee  out  of 
Theflaly.  Philip  took  the  occafion  to  fignalize 
his  zeal  for  religion,  by  commanding  the  body  of 
Dnomarchus  to  be  hung  up,  and  the  prifoners 
taken  in  the  action  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea,  as 
facrilegious  and  accurfed. 

THE  fuccefs  of  this  bufmefs,  and  the  reputa- 
tion it  acquired  him,  enlarged  his  views  to  that 

Bef.Chriil  extent,  that  under  pretence  of  attacking  the  Pho- 
35 '•  cians  in  thejr  own  territory,  he  attempted  to  pof- 
fefs  himfelf  of  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae,  the  kef 
(as  he  juftly  called  it)  of  Greece.  But  here  the 
Athenians  took  the  alarm,  and  prevented  him, 
infligated,  it  is  generally  believed,  to  this  exer- 
tion by  the  lively  remonftrances  of  Demofthenes. 
This  great  orator  and  ftatefman  had  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  before  on  other  occafions :  but  he  now 
exerted  himfelf  in  a  more  extraordinary  manner ; 
and  his  bold,  impetuous,  forcible  eloquence  was 
particularly  of  ufe  at  this  feafon. 

THE  ciaffical  reader  knows,  what  were  the  ex- 
cellencies peculiar  to  this,  confefiedly,  the  firft  of 
all  public  Ipeakers:— ftrength  of  argument;  fub- 
limity  of  thought ;  a  nervous  manly  ftyle,  enliv- 
ened with  a  variety  of  metaphors,  apoftrophes, 
interrogations ;  a  wonderful  vehemence  of  ex- 
preflion,  calculated  not  to  perfuade  only,  but  to 
overpower  and  force  conviction  on  the  hearer. 
And  indeed  fuperlative  as  his  talents  were,  he  had 
occafion  for  them  all,  to  bear  him  through  the 
various  difficulties  he  was  to  combat.  He  was  to 
combat  the  paflions  of  a  corrupted  people,  of  a 

people 
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people  funk  into  a  ftate  of  indolence,  debauched  BOOK 
by  eafe,  and  averfe  from  martial  toil.  He  was  to  VIII. 
combat  the  partifans  and  penfioners  of  Philip,  Se£h  3, 
fome  of  the  greateft  orators  of  Greece,  who  ap- 
peared in  avowed  oppofition  to  him.  The  very 
weaknefs  of  his  country  feemed  to  forbid  vigor- 
ous meafures.  Even  the  laws  were  againft  him. 
The  funds  for  the  war,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
had  been  diverted  to  the  fupport  of  the  theatre, 
and  it  had  been  made  death  to  propofe  the  apply- 
ing of  that  money  to  any  other  purpofe :  and  yet 
the  rich  refufed  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxes, 
whilft  the  public  revenues  were  thus  diffipated  in 
furniming  entertainment  to  the  inferior  citzens. 
But  in  fpite  of  all  thefe  difcouragements,  the 
thunder  of  Demoflhenes'  eloquence  roufed  the 
genius  of  Athens,  and  more  than  once  did  the 
admirable  fchemes  he  pointed  out  to  his  fellow 
citizens  prove  the  means  of  checking  the  progrefs 
of  the  enterprifmg  Macedonian.  He  did  not  in- 
deed preferve  his  country  :  her  vicious  manners, 
and  the  abilities  of  the  prince  me  was  to  oppofe, 
rendered  it  impoffible.  But  he  gave  to  Athens 
an  activity  and  fpirit,  to  which  me  had  long  been 
a  flranger ;  he  rendered  her  formidable  even  to 
Philip ;  and  probably,  had  not  fuch  a  prince  as 
this  been  againft  her,  he  might  at  lead  have  de- 
layed her  ruin.  So  that,  far  from  wondering  that 
he  did  not  effeft  more,  rather  mould  we  be  fur- 
prifed  how  he  was  able  to  accomplifli  fo  much. 
To  his  honour  it  is  allowed,  that  Philip,  who 
reared  him  more  than  any  other  perfon  in  Greece, 
made  ufe  of  every  art  to  win  him  over  to  his  in- 
tereft ;  but  neither  the  dread  of  his  power,  nor 
the  large  bribes  he  offered  him,  availed  any  thing. 
This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  becaufe  Demo-, 
fthenes,  as  it  appeared  in  other  inftances,  was  a 
^  coward. 
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BOOK  coward,  and  fond  of  money  :  and  yet  at  this  time 
VIII.     his  love  of  his  country,  and  a  fenfe  of  her  dif* 

Se£t.  3.  treffes,  feeined  to  have  exalted  him  above  all  the 

little  •weaknefles  to  which  his  nature  was  fubjecT:. 

PHILIP,  not  dejected  by  the  failure  of  one  en- 

terprife  out  of  many,  marched  northward  from 

Thermopylae,  to  purfue  his  military  operations  on 

Bef.Chrift  the  fide  of  Thrace.  After  a  career  of  conqueft 
H$-  in  thofe  parts,  he  directed  his  courfe  towards 
Olynthus.  It  was  the  moft  powerful  ftate  in  the 
region  of  ChaLcidice,  and  in  the  days  of  Amyntaa 
had  nearly  effected  the  destruction  of  the  houfe 
of  Macedon.  Hence  it  was,  that  Philip  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  courted  the  friendfhip  of 
this  republic :  he  was  not  at  that  period  in  a  con- 
dition to  contend  with  her.  But  now,  encreafed 
in  ftrength,  he  avowed  his  defign,  and  on  his 
way  fent  the  Olynthians  this  peremptory  meflage, 
6  that  either  they  mud  quit  Olynthus,  or  he  Ma- 
'  cedonia.'  Such  a  menace  from  fuch  a  prince  left 
the  Olynthians  no  refource  but  in  the  affiftance  of 
Athens.  Accordingly  their  embaiTadors  were  dif- 
patched  thither,  and  found  an  earneft  advocate  in 
Demoflhenes,  who  conlidered  their  caufe  as  the 
caufe  of  his  country.  And  yet,  through  the  mil- 
reprefentations  of  the  other  orators,  neither  fea- 
fonable  nor  fufficient  fuccours  were  fent  out ;  and 
when  at  length  the  Athenians,  urged  on  by  De- 
mofthenes,  refolved  to  exert  themielves  more  ef« 
fe&ually,  the  unfortunate  city  was  already  in  the 

Bef.Chrin  hands  of  Philip.  His  gold,  it  feems,  had  pre- 
347-  vailed  on  fome  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to 
open  their  gates  to  him.  Thefe  repeated  fuccefies 
alarmed  the  Athenians.  Trembling  for  their  pof- 
feffions  in  Thrace  and  along  the  Hellefpont,  they 
haftened  away  their  embaflaciors  into  Macedon, 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  this  dangerous  enemy. 

PHILIP 


PHILIP  was  too  refined  a  politician  to  explain  B  o  o  K 
himfelf  immediately.  About  the  fame  time  he  VIII. 
had  received  an  application,  not  lefs  agreeable  to  Seel: .  3. 
him,  from  the  Theban  people.  The  Phocian  war 
ftill  continued.  Phayllus  had  been  appointed  ge- 
neral in  the  room  of  his  brother  Onomarchus ; 
and  he  dying,  Phalecus,  a  young  man,  the  fon  of 
Onomarchus,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Pho- 
cian army.  Thefe  generals,  Onomarchus  and  his 
fucceflbrs,  had  made  free  with  the  facred  treafury, 
which  Philomelus,  in  the  novelty  of  impiety,  had 
not  dared  to  violate:  thus  had  they  found  ample 
means  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  riches  and  fump- 
tuous  offerings  which  the  devotion  of  kings  and 
nations  had  depofited  there,  the  plunder  amounting 
to  above  ten  thoufand  talents.  This  overbalance 
of  wealth  quite  oppreffed  the  Thebans.  To  coun- 
teract ir,  they  had  recourfe  to  the  fatal  expedient 
of  inviting  Philip  into  Greece,  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  facrilegious  Phocians ;  lofing  in  the  defire 
of  gratifying  t«ieir  inveterate  hatred  the  obvious 
difcovery,  that  they  were  forging  their  own 
chains,  and  facrifking  the  common  happinefs  of 
Gieece. 

THE  Macedonian  dhTembled  with  the  Athenians, 
and  artfully  protracted  his  negotiation  with  their 
embafladors,  till  he  was  advanced  into  Theffaly. 
There,  on  the  point  of  pafling  the  Thermopylae, 
he  found  it  neceftary  to  conclude  the  treaty  with 
Athens,  and  immediately  after,  entered  Phocis, 
before  the  Greeks  had  any  certain  knowledge  of 
his  intentions.  Kis  very  name  and  appearance 
fubdued  the  Phocians:  they  laid  down  their  arms,Bef.Chritt 
and  fubmitted  to  his  mercy.  Accordingly,  he  per-  ad- 
mitted Phalecus  with  eight  thoufand  mercenaries 
to  retire  into  Peloponnefus ;  and  the  Phocian  na- 
tion he  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  Amphic- 

tyonic 
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BOOK  tyonic  council,  \vhich  he  caufed  to  be  affembled 
VIII.  for  that  purpofe.  This  feeming  moderation  was 

Sed.  3.  all  artifice.  The  Amphiclyons  were  under  his  in- 
fluence, and  the  authority  of  their  tribunal  ferved 
only  to  give  a  fanclion  to  his  determinations. 
They  decreed,  '  that  the  cities  of  Phocis  fhould  be 
'  demolilhed,  the  inhabitants  difperfed  in  vil- 

*  lages ;  that  the  Phocians  mould  be  obliged  to 
'  pay  an  annual  tribute,    till  the  whole  of  what 
'  was  taken  out  of  the  temple  was  reftored  ;  that 
'  they  mould  forfeit  their  feat  in  the  Amphiclyonlc 

*  council,  and  their  right  of  fuffrage  be  transferred 
'  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  the  glorious  viadica- 
'  tor  of  religion,  and  affertor  of  the  public  peace.' 
In  this  furprifmg  manner,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few 
years,  was  Philip,   from  a  poor  diftrefled  prince, 
who  faw  his  territories  invaded,    and  even   his 
crown  precarious,  become  the  arbiter  of  Greece, 
modelling  her  councils  at  his  pleafure. 

FOR  the  prefent,  however,  he  chofe  to  let  the 
apprehenfions  of  the  feveral  Grecian  ftates  die 
away ;  and  as  if  a  zeal  for  religion  had  been  his 
only  motive  for  entering  Greece,  he  returned  in- 
to Macedonia,  and  engaged  in  war  againft  the 
Illyrians.  At  the  end  of  four  years,  he  appeared  a 
fecond  time  in  Thrace,  to  invade  the  Cherfonefus, 
where  the  Athenians  had  confiderable  eftablifh- 
ments.  Indeed,  whatever  femblance  of  peace 
there  might  be,  hoftilities  had  never  ceafed  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  Athenians;  Philip  endea- 
vouring to  weaken  and  dillrefs  the  Athenians,  un- 
dermining their  intereft,  debauching  their  allies, 
diflreffing  their  colonies ;  and  the  Athenians  fe ek- 
ing Philip's  deftruction,  upbraiding  him  with  per- 
fidy, foliciting  his  enemies  to  rife  againft  him, 
and  fometimes  themfelves  invading  and  ravaging 
his  territories,  fuch  as  bordered  on  their  fettle-' 

ments. 
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ments.     The  conteft,  however,  had  been  far  fromB  o  o  K. 
equal.     Philip   was  a  prince  active,  vigilant,  his    VIII. 
own  minifter,    his  own  general,    difguifmg   hisSeft.  3. 
fchemes,  connecting  together  the  defign  and  the 
execution,  fparing  neither  expence  nor  toil,  and 
fure  of  procuring  by  bribes  what  he  could  not 
command  by  arms.     The  Athenians,  infirm  of 
purpofe,    poor   in  treafure,    depending    on  their 
orators,  and  of  courfe  diffracted  by  oppofition  of 
counfel,  were  flow  in  deliberating,  flower  in  exe- 
cuting ;  fo  that  not  unfrequently  they  were  em- 
ployed in  confidering  of  means  for  the  fecurity  of 
a  colony,  when  that  colony  was  theirs  no  longer; 
or  preparing  to  attack  Philip  in  one  quarter,  when 
he  was  already  gone  off  to  another.      Their  offi- 
cers alfo  were  fent  abroad  without  either  inftruc- 
tions  or  powers  fufficient  j  and  if  they  exceeded 
their  orders,  even  to  render  fome  eflential  fervice 
to  their  country,    impeachments,    and  generally 
difgrace  and  damage,  awaited  them  at  home. 

His  northern  conquefts  Philip  confidered  only 
as  amufements  :  his  eye  was  fixed  unremittingly 
on  Greece,  and  his  fcheme  of  empire  was  not  to 
be  perfected  by  any  thing  fhort  of  the  final  oppref- 
fion  of  her  liberties.  The  folly  of  the  Grecians 
themfelves  foon  prefented  him  with  the  occafion. 
he  wimed  for.  Thebes  invited  him  again  into 
Greece  ;  and  under  {hew  of  protecting  MeiTema 
and  Argolis  againit  the  infults  of  Sparta,  that 
ftate  would  have  led  him  into  the  very  heart  of 
Peloponnefus.  But  the  Athenians  wer£  too  near- 
ly affected  by  fuch  an  enterprile  to  fubmit  tamely 
to  it  :•  they  threatened  to  league  with  Sparta  if  he 
advanced,  and  obliged  Philip  to  defift.  The  trou- 
bled (late  of  Eubcea  furniihed  him  with  a  new  pre- 
tence. He  invaded  that  ifland,  in  order,  as  he  \ 
alledged,  to  expel  the  tyrants  that  aiHicted  i'ome 
VOL.  I.  M  m  ©f 
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B  o  o  K  of  its  cities,  and  to  reftore  the  Eubcean  liberties. 
VIII.     But  neither  on  this  occafion  were  the  Athenians 

Se6t.  3.  deceived  :  they  faw  the  tendency  of  his  ambitious- 
attempt,  and  oppofed  it  vigoroufly. 

r* f.Chrift  THESE  little  checks  induced  Philip  to  change  the 
34'.  plan  of  his  operations;  for  which  end  he  retreat- 
ed northward,  revolving  to  diftrefs  the  Athenians 
in  thoie  parts  whence  their  fupplies  of  corn  were 
tranfmitted  to  them.  He  therefore  fat  down  be- 
fore Perinthus,  a  ftrong  town  on  the  Propontis, 
firmly  attached  to  the  Athenians,  which  he  invert- 
ed with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  fupport- 
ed  by  a  complete  train  of  battering  engines.  The 
inhabitants  made  a  refolute  defence,  their  hopes 
being  kept  alive  by  the  profpeft  of  fuccour  from 

Ref.Chrifi  tneir  neighbours  of  Byzantium  ;  to  cut  oft  which 
340.      fupply,  Philip  divides  his  army  into  two  parts  ; 
with  one  half  he  marches  againfl  the  Byzantines, 
while  the  other  remained  before  Perinthus. 

SUCH  violent  proceedings  gave  a  general  alarm 
both  in  Perfia  and  in  Greece.  Ochus  ordered  his 
lieutenants  to  carrv  aid  to  the  befieged  cities  ;  and 

O    f   f~**-»    "rt  ' 

for  the  fame  purpole  Phocion  was  fent  out  from 
Athens  with  a  confiderable  force.  The  employ- 
ing of  Phocion  fhevved  the  Athenians  were  in 
earned:.  lie  was  the  ableft,  indeed  the  only  able, 
officer  they  had ;  and  beiides,  a  man  of  unble- 
miflied  virtue,  whofe  integrity  and  fandity  cf 
manners  rendered  him  worthy  of  the  happicft 
days  that  Athens  had  ever  feen.  Yet  in  his  noti- 
ons of  policy  he  differed  from  Demofthenes.  He 
would  have  had  the  Athenians  make  a  friend  of 
Philip,  and  fubnrlt  on  the  beit  terms  they  could 
procure  to  what  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent. rihe  counlel  of  Demofthenes  was  certain- 
ly the  nobler;  but  it  may  reafonably  be  doubted, 
whether  in  thefe  times,  v.'hen  the  fpirit  of  Athens 

was 
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was  no  more,  that  of  Phocion  was  not  the  more  BOOK 
eligible.  The  manner  of  Ipeech  which  Phocion  VIII. 
adopted  in  public  was  obferved  to  be  remarkably  Se£t.  3. 
clofe  and  cdncife,  unadorned  by  any  Sowers  of 
oratory  :  the  pruner  of  his  periods  was  the  name,  by 
which  Demofthenes  was  wont  to  diftinguHh  him. 
It  mould  not  be  forgotten,  that  although  he  efi- 
deavoured  to  difluade  the  Athenians  from  running 
inconfiderately  to  their  ruin,  by  engaging  in  an 
oppofition  to  which  they  were  no  longer  compe- 
tent, yet  in  all  the  ftruggles  of  his  republic  againfl 
the  Macedonian  progrefs,  as  far  as  he  was  employ- 
ed, he  approved  himfelf  a  brave  foldier  and  a 
faithful  patriot.  The  misfortune  was,  a  man  of 
this  character  could  have  but  little  weight  in  a 
ftate  fuch  as  Athens  was  at  prefent.  Intrigue  arid 
faction  kept  him  at  a  diftance  from  public  affairs  ; 
fo  that  it  was  generally  to  the  fears  of  his  country, 
or  the  diftrefles  of  her  allies,  that  he  owed  the 
commands  with  which  he  was  inverted.  And  yet 
how  much  might  have  been  done,  even  in  thefe 
dark  tempeftuous  days,  and  mattered  as  was  the 
commonwealth,  had  the  helm  of  government 
been  wholly  confided  to  a  man  upright  and  capa- 
ble, may  be  eftimated  from  what  Fhocion  now 
effected.  He  reftored  confidence  among  the 
allies ;  he  obliged  Philip  to  abandon  the  fiege 
both  of  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  ;  he  recovered 
feveral  places,  which  he  had  garrifoned$  he  ravag- 
ed his  dominions,  he  took  his  fhips,  -and  drove 
him  out  of  the  Hellefpont. 

Btrr  in  his  own  fubtil  arts,  working  on  the  ge- 
neral depravity  of  Greece,  the  king  of  Macedon 
found  a  fure  refource  againft  any  occafional  ch'f- 
appointment.  He  expoftulated  with  the  Atne- 
nians ;  he  amufed  them  with  proteftntions  of 
good-will,  and  offers  of  peace.  At  the  fame  time, 
Mm  a  his 
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B  o  o  K  his    emiflaries    were     employed    throughout  all 
VIII.    Greece  to  give  a  fair  glofs  to  what  he  had  done. 

Seel.  3. There  was  not  a  (late,  nor  a  public  council,  in 
which  he  had  not  his  penfioners,  all  of  them  de- 
voted to  his  interefts,  and  banded  againft  their 

Bef.Chrift  country.  The  fatal  confequences  of  this  deep- 
538*  rooted  corruption  were  not  flow  in  difcovering 
themfelves.  The  charge  of  profanation,  lately 
tried  with  fuccefs,  t/as  now  adduced  in  the  Am- 
phtclyonic  douncil  againft  the  Locri  Ozolae  for 
having  broken  up  part  of  the  lands  of  Criffa, 
menfal  lands  (as  we  have  faid  elfewhere)  to  the 
temple  of  Delphi.  For  this  crime  war  was  de- 
nounced againft  them,  and  the  eftates  of  Greece 
were  called  upon  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  infult- 
ed  god.  The  difficulty  was,  how  to  provide  ways 
and  means  for  the  fupport  of  an  armament,  which, 
it  was  eafy  to  fee,  muft  be  expenfive.  And  here 
^Efchines  the  Athenian,  feconded  by  fome  others 
of  the  Pylagorce,  fecret  agents  of  Philip,  propof- 
ed  to  deliver  Greece  from  the  burden  by  inviting 
the  king  of  Macedon  to  chaftife  the  Locrians. 
When  the  confent  of  the  council  was  notified  to 
Philip,  he  found  it  difficult  to  diffemble  his  fatis- 

Bef.Chriftfaftion<  Immediately  he  began  his  march  ;  and 
advancing  into  Phocis,  as  if  he  no  longer  remem- 
bered the  facred  caufe  entrufted  to  him,  he  feizes 
on  Elatca,  a  city  on  the  Boeotian  borders,  conve- 
niently fituated  either  for  awing  Thebes,  or  open- 
ing to  him  a  pafiage  into  Attica. 

WHEN  the  news  reached  Athens,  the  whole  ci- 
ty was  prefently  in  an  uproar.  The  affembly  met ; 
but  even  the  generals  and  orators  looked  amazed 
one  on  the  other :  there  was  neither  ftrength  nor 
counfel  among  them.  At  length,  in  the  midft  of 
the  public  trepidation,  Demofthenes  arofe.  He 
began  with  endeavouring  to  perfuade  ihern,  '  that 
«  2  'it 
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4  it  was  not  yet  impoflibJe  to  make  a  (land  againft  BOOK 

c  Philip  :  the  Thebans  thjemfelves  might  be  eafily    VIII. 

'  detached  from  his  interefts ;  for  although  many  Sect.   3.. 

'  had  been  gained  over  by  his  prefents,  the  majo- 

*  rity  of  that  people  were  in  their  hearts  inimical 

*  to  him    inafmuch  as  whatever  they  might  hi- 

*  therto  have  been   made   to  believe,    they  now 

*  could  not  but  fee  in  him  the  invader  of  Greece, 

*  and  the  oppreffor  of  their  country.'    He  advifed 
therefore  '  a  vigorous  fupport  of  fuch  of  the  The- 

*  bans  as  were  ftill  friends  to  liberty;  an  oblivion 
of  all  paft   animofities ;     and  that  embaffadors 
mould  be  difpatched  to  Thebes,   to   encourage 
the  people,  and  offer  them  every  kind  of  aflilt- 
ance.'     Laftly  he  propofed,    *  that  every   Athe- 
nian capable  of  military  duty  mould  march  out, 
in  order  to  form  a  camp   at  Eleufis ;    and  that 

'  every  ftate  around  mould  be  called  upon  to  lend 

*  their  aid  in  this  critical  emergency.'     Salutary 
refolutions,  had  the  Athenians  poffefled  the  virtue 
to  make  them  good.     Phocion  doubted  this  ;    and 
therefore  he  gave  his  fentence,    that  they  mould 
rather  fubmit  to  Philip.     The  Athenians    affem- 
bled  their  forces,  and  a  league  offenfive  and  defen- 
five  was  concluded  with  the  fenate  and  people  of 
Thebes. 

Philip,  whofe  maxim  it  was,  never  to  break 
down  a  gate  which  he  had  not  firft  tried  to  open, 
made  ufe  of  every  means  to  diffuade  Thebes  from 
declaring  againft  him  ;  in  the  purfuit  of  which  ob- 
ject, he  employed  Python,  efteemed  one  of  the 
mod  eloquent  fpeakers  of  his  time,  to  plead  his 
caufe  before  the  Theban  fenate.  But  the  argu- 
ments of  this  man  were  idle  weapons,  when  op- 
pofed  to  the  invincible  artillery  of  Demofthenes. 
Roufed  to  an  extraordinary  exertion  by  the  two 
powerful  incentives  of  emulation  and  patriotifm, 

he 
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B  o  o  K  he  fo  fired  the  Thebans,  that  no  longer  mafters  ©f 
VIII.    themfelves,    and  blind  to  every  confideration  of 

Sect.  5.  danger,  they  gave  their  fuffrages  for  war.  Difap- 
pointed  on  the  fide  of  Thebes,  the  Macedonian 
fued  to  Athens  for  peace ;  but  in  vain :  the 
Athenians  were  too  much  exafperated  to  liften  to 
any  terms  of  accommodation.  He  then  had  re- 
courfe  to  omens  and  menacing  predictions ;  for 
the  oracles  alio  were  under  his  guidance,  and 
philippizedi  as  Demofthenes  expreffed  it  :  but 
neither  were  thefe  effectual.  The  Athenians, 
under  the  command  of  Chares  and  Lyficles,  hav- 
ing joined  the  Thebans,  moved  on  towards 
Chaeronea;  and  Philip,  on  the  other  fide,  deter- 
mined to  rifk  all,  or  be  mafter  of  Greece,  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  Such  were  the  fteps  that 
led  the  Grecians  to  the  fatal  day  of  Chaeronea,  a 
day  that  for  ever  defpoiled  them  of  all  thofe  blef- 
fmgs  they  had  fo  wantonly  abufed. 

THE  Macedonians  were  in  number  not  far  fu- 
perior  to  the  Greeks ;  in  other  refpects  they  had 
infinitely  the  advantage.  Hardy,  well  difciplined, 
flufhed  with  victory,  they  followed  a  commander 
in  whofe  wifdom  they  had  reafon  to  confide,  whofe 
affection  they  looked  up  to  as  that  of  a  parent. 
On  the  fide  of  the  confederates  were  feen  troops 
feebly  united  among  themfelves,  the  gleanings  of 
thofe  armies  which  the  rage  of  civil  difcord  had 
confumed,  and  part  of  them  already  fubdued  by 
the  diftrefles  of  unfuccelsful  war  ;  their  generals 
rafli,  ignorant,  pofleffing  neither  the  good  will 
nor  the  confidence  of  thofe  that  ferved  under 
themr  Neverthelefs,  with  all  thefe  difadvantages 
againft  them,  they  charged  refolutely.  Refent- 
ment,  defpair,  the  dark  profpect  of  what  was  to 
pnfue  on  their  defeat,  impelled  them  on  ;  and  the 
even  pulhsd  forward  as  far  as  the  Mar 

cedoniau 
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cedonian  center.     But  the  inconfiderate  Lyficles  BOOK 
having  fuffered  his  men  to  break,  and  engage  in    VIII. 
wild  purfuit,  Philip,  who  was  never  more  cool  Sect.  3. 
than  on  this  decifive  day,  marked  his  opportunity, 
and  coming  down  on  them  when  moil  in  confu- 
fion,    obtained  an  eafy  and  complete  victory.     It 
is   faid  that,  when  he  faw  the  diforderly  manner 
of  the  enemy,  he  obferved  to  thofe  about  him, 

*  the    Athenians    know   not    how    to   conquer/ 
Mean  time,  the  Thebans  likewife  had  been  routed. 
Whilft  Philip  was  joining  battle  with   the  Athe- 
nians, the  young  Alexander,  who  had  the  com- 
mand  of    the   left   wing,    had    forced   his    way 
through  the  Theban  battalia,  and  having  cut  to 
pieces  the  facred  band,*  where  the  braveft  oppofi- 
tion  was,  he  foon  compelled  the  reft  to  flee  before 
him.      This   memorable   battle  was   fought   the 
third  year  of  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad, 
one  hundred  and  forty  three  years  after  the  glori- 
ous action  of  Salamis, 

THE  behaviour  of  the  king  of  Macedon  to  the 
enemies,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  now  fub- 
jecled  to  his  mercy,  was  different  in  proportion  as 
he  deemed  himfelf  injured  by  them.    Towards  the 
Thebans  he  was  inexorable.     They  had  renounc- 
ed his  friendfhip,    they  had  deferted  him  in  the 
moft  critical  conjuncture,  they  had  broken  through 
all  the  ties  of  gratitude,  and  made  light  of  the 
many    kindneifes    he    had    conferred    on    them. 
Hence  were  they  made  to  feel  the  feverity  of  his 
indignation.     He  obliged  them  to  pay  ranfom  for 
their  prifoners,  and  even  to  purchafe  the  permif- 
llon  of  interring  their  dead.     He  fet  a  garrifon 
over  their  city.    He  removed,  either  by  the  fword 
or  by  banimment,  the  principal  perfons  who  had 
flood  againft  him.     He  recalled  all  fuch  as  were 
in  exile  for  efpoufing  his  interefts,    conflituted 

them 

*  Of  300  chofcn  men,  united  by  the/ ties  of  virtuous  friendfhip 
and  facred  tote.  PttJT.  PEL  op. 
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BOOK  them  judges  and  magiftrates,  and  gave  them  power 
VIII.    of  life  and  death  over  thofe  who  had  driven  them 
3.  from  their  country. 

To  the  Athenians. he  (hewed  more  lenity.  At 
the  firft  indeed,  he  was  tranfported  with  his  victo- 
ry  beyond  meafure  :  he  irifulted  over  the  dead, 
and  upbraided  the  prifoners  with  their  misfortune, 
leaping  and  dancing  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
fmging  with  an  air  of  mockery  the  preamble  of 
the  celebrated  decree  by  \vhich  Demofthenes  de- 
nounced war  againft  him.  But  the  keen  obferva- 
tionof  the  orator  Denudes,  who  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  prifoners,  wrought  a  change  in  his 
mind  :  '  Fortune,'  faid  he,  '  Philip,  hath  con- 

*  finned   to  thee   the  part  of  Agamemnon,  and 

*  thou  art   acting  that  of  Therfites.'     Philip  was 
ftruck  with   the  juftnefs  of  the  reproof;  fo  that, 
far  from   being  offended  with  Denudes,  he  com- 
manded him  to  be  fet  at  liberty.     From  that  time 
his   deportment  towards  the  Athenians  was   hu- 
mane and  generous.     He  freely  releafed  their  cap- 
tives, and  renewed  the   peace  with  Athens.     He 
affected  modefty  and  companion ;  he  would  nei- 
ther have  feftal  facrifices,  nor  crowns,  nor  fports ; 
feeming  to  forget,  in  the   defire  of  foftening  the 
humiliation  and   diflreffes  of  the  conquered,  all- 
the  pride  of  the  conqueror. 

Ir  may  indeed  furnith  matter  of  enquiry,  whe- 
ther the  generofity  of  Philip  on  this  occafion  might 
not  in  part  be  owing  to  his  dread  of  the  Athenian 
fatire,  combined  with  a  defire  of  having  his  praifes 
recorded  by  that  elegant  people.  He  certainly  iu 
feveral  inftances  courted  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Athenians  ;  and  doubtlefs  no  man  had  more  to 
fear  from  the  edge  of  fatire  than  he.  For  though 
brave,  active,  enterprifmg,  though  able  in  coun- 
cil, and  formidable  in  arms,,  yet  had  he  very  few 
of  thofe  excellencies  that  denominate  princes  great 

and 
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and  good.  He  had  learned  to  imitate  Epaminondas  B  o  o  it- 
only  in  fome  of  his  military  qualities  ;  and  how-     VIII. 
ever  he  may  bethought  to  come  within  fight  of  Se£t.  3. 
him  as  a  foldler,  yet  as  a  mnn  was  he  infinitely 
behind  him.      His  public   life   was   flained  with 
violence    and    perfidioufnefs  ;     his    private   was 
black  wi'h  the  worft  of  crimes.     And   the  ftvccefs 
he  met  with  may  juftly  be  considered  rather  aspjp 
chaftifement  and  fcourge  to  Greece  for  her  dege- 
neracy, than  as  a  recompence  to  him  for  his  vir- 
tues.    He  had  the  fortune  afterwards  to  prevail  Bef-  CWfi 
with  the  Grecian  ftates  to  elect  him  their  com-      33fi* 
inander  in  chief  againft  the  Perfians.     That  em- 
pire had  long  been  nodding  to  ruin,  and  he  pro- 
mifed  to  himfelf  that  he  mould  with  no  great  diffi- 
culty effect  its  overthrow.     But  in  the   midft  of 
his  moil  flattering  expectations,  he  was  cut  off  by 
domeftic  treafon,  and  left  his  throne  and  his  pro-  £ef.Chrift 
fpects  to  Alexander  his  fon,  to  whom  hiftory  has      35S* 
falfely  annexed  the  title  of  Great,  as  if  martial 
fury,  and  the  wanton  invafion  of  nations,  were 
.the  diitinguifhing  excellence  of  princes.     His  ex- 
ploits and  fortunes  we  have  referved  to  another 
volume. 

As  for  the  Grecians,  after  the  battle  of  Chasro- 
nea,  every  year  feems  to  have  added  to  their 
meannefs  and  abjectnefs,  until  what  Philip  had 
begun,  Alexander  and  his  fucceffors,  and  at  lafl 
wide-wafting  Rome,  completed.  Some  few  men, 
it  is  true,  rofe  up  at  different  periods,  and  fought 
to  vindicate  their  country  from  oppreffion.  But 
their  efforts  were  unavailing.  Greece  no  longer 
had  a  fpirit  equal  to  the  attempt,  and  the  power 
to  be  contended  with  was  too  confiderable. 

SUCH  are  the  effects  of  upright  and  of  dege- 
nerate manners  ;  the  latter  always  ending  in 
weaknefs  and  fervitude  j  the  former  productive 
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BOOK  ofliberty,  wealth,  and  empire.     From  the  fortunes 
VIII.    of  this  celebrated  people,  their  progrefs  and  their 
3.  period,  the  young  reader  may  deduce  with  cer- 
tainty this  inftructive  leflbn,  that  one  law  is  im- 
pofed  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world  both 
on  nations  and  individuals,  one  only  road  to  bappi- 
nefs  is  opened  to  the  one  and  to  the  other,  the 
road  of  virtue. 
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The  following  DifTertation  on  the  love  of  the 
marvellous  fo  prevalent  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  intended  by  the  Author  of  this 
hiftory  to  be  introduced  into  his  firft  book. 
But  as  the  Editor  thought  it  too  prolix  for 
that  place,  and  yet  too  curious  to  merit 
fuppreffion,  he  is  tempted  to  detain  the 
reader's  attention  a  little  longer  by  laying 
it  before  him,  as  an  epifode,  here, 


THE  fever af  ages  of  the  Grecian  people  have 
been  diflinguifhed  into  three  periods,  times 
unknown,  times  fabulous,  and  times  hi/torical. 
Times  unknown  are  fuppofed  by  Varro,  by  whom 
this  diltinclion  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  made,  to 
be  thofe  only  which  preceded  the  great  deluge, 
called  by  the  Grecian  fabulifts  the  deluge  of  Ogy- 
ges,  the  fame  probably  with  that  of  Noah.  But 
in  fa£t  the  times  unknown  of  the  Greeks  come 
down  much  lower  than  this,  and  extend  to  the 
firfl  introduction  of  civility  and  the  arts  by  colo- 
nies from  Egypt.  Until  that  period,  whatever 
were  the  exploits  of  thofe  early  favages,  they  are 
loft  in  impenetrable  night.  The  times  fabu- 
lous may  be  dated  from  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptian 
ftraneers,  and  take  in  the  whole  intervening  pe- 
riod 
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nod  between  their  entrance  into  Greece  and  the 
age  of  Solon,  when  events  were  more  faithfully 
recorded.     During  the  latter  part  however  of  this 
period,  the  gloom  of  fable  was  clearing  away  ; 
and  infread  of  the  poetical  embellifhmeiits,  with 
which  every  trivial  adventure  of  the  heroic  days 
was  wont  to  be  fet  off,  the  fober  flyle  of  profe  be- 
gan to  be  adopted.     The  profe-writer  of  hiftory 
was  not  known  in  Greece,  till  about  the  days  of 
.Gyrus  the  great  and  Darius  Hyftafpis,   that  is, 
about  530  years  before  Chrift,  and  370  after  the 
Trojan  war.     With  the  age  in  which  Solon  lived, 
commence  what  we  may  properly  call  the  times 
biftorlcal  of  Greece.     And  yet  even  then,  fo  deep 
a  tint  had  the  Grecian  literature  imbibed  from 
ancient  fable,  that  among  fome  of  the  moft  ref- 
pectable  writers  in  the  hiftorical   line  the  fabulift 
frequently  difgraces  the  hiftorian,  and  the  love  of 
the  marvellous  feems  to  have  prevailed  over  the 
love  of  truth. 

THE  fabulous  times  of  Greece  prefent  us  with 
an  affemblage  of  the  moft  uncouth  fictions  that 
:roniance  ever  exhibited.     The  whole  univerfe,  in 
rhofe  days  of  fable,  was  crouded  with  gods,  who 
had  each  of  them  their  refpeclive  departments  af- 
iigried  to  them  ;  all  which  divine  perfonages  fre- 
quently made  themfelves  vifible  to   mortals,  and 
mixed  in  familiar  intercourfe  with  human  kind  ; 
-avowed  the  fame  htftful  and  vindiclive  pafiions  as 
man,  in  his  mofi  corrupt  ftate,  is  liable  to  ;  and 
indulged  in  the  fame  fenfual  gratifications,  with 
ail  the  lawlefs  extravagance  of  favage  life  ;  and  of 
courfe,  whofe  amours,   jealoufies,  contefts,  were 
produclive  of  adventures  as  ludicrous  as  they  were 
ihameful,  many  of  thofe  gods  in  the  purfuit  ot 
their   intrigues    often   aifuming  the   humiliating 
form  of  a   bead,  of  a  bird,  an  eagle,  a  fwan-,  u 
ram;,  a  bull,  a  horfe. 
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THE  hiftory  of  their  kings  was  not  lefs  prepofte- 
rous  than  that  of  their  gods.  Powerful  flates, 
Grecian  fable  pretended,  had  flourifhed  in  Greec.e 
during  a  length  of  ages,  at  a  period,  when  the 
whole  country  muft  have  been  woodland,  and  the 
inhabitants  little  elfe  than  wild  forefters.  The 
kingdom  of  Argos  had  been  founded  by  Phoro- 
neus  above  900  years  before  the  Trojan  war;  and 
the  kingdom  of  jEgialeum,  or  Sicyon,  near  300 
years  earlier.  And  yet  of  the  atchieveraents,  the 
laws,  the  arts  of  thefe  boafted  kingdoms  not  the 
leaft  veftige  remained  ;  and  a  long  lift  of  the 
names  of  their  fuppofed  princes  was  all  that  had 
cfcaped  the  wreck  of  time.  Even  the  rife  of  mo/l 
of  the  other  Grecian  kingdoms,  whofe  claim  was 
of  a  more  humble  date,  lay  enveloped  in  darknefs. 
The  flaying  of  a  ferpent,  and  the  fowing  of  its 
teeth  in  the  earth,  had  produced  the  founders  otr 
one  people.  Ants  changed  into  men  had  given  be- 
ginning to  another.  One  city  afcribed  its  origin 
to  a  double-bodied  prince.  Another  owed  die 
fortifications  with  which  it  was  encompaffed  to  the 
power  of  mufic  :  obedient  to  the  founds  of  the 
lyre,  the  (tones  had  moved,  and  ranged  themfelves 
into  walls  and  battlements.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Greece  on  every  fide  teemed  with  prodigies.  And 
year  after  year,  appeared  fome  new  monfter,  in 
whofe  extermination  the  prowefs  of  a  god,  or  of 
fome  hero  the  offspring  of  a  god,  was  to  be  dii- 
played  :  here  a  ferpent  with  fifty  heads,  of  which 
fhouldone  be  cut  off,  two  others  fp rang  up  in  the 
ftead  of  it  :  there  a  bull  of  fiercenefs  untameable, 
from  whofe  noltrils  ifiued  forth  flames  of  fire  :  this 
pals  was  guarded  by  a  lion,  whofe  hide  no  weapon 
could  pierce  :  that  mountain  was  held  by  a  dragon 
of  enormous  fize,  whofe  peitilential  breath  dealt 
death  around  to  all  who  durlt  approach  him.  The 
lovely  maiden,  the  blamelefs  youth,  were  on  a 
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fudden  transformed  into  fome  feathered  fongfter, 
fome  tree,  fome  flower,  fome  herb.  Doves  were 
gifted  with  human  voice,  and  announced  to  man 
the  deftinations  of  heaven.  Even  the  beech  of  the 
foreft,  and  the  cavern  of  the  earth,  became  vo- 
cal, and  uttered  oracles. 

WHAT  is  mod  amazing,  thefe  monftrous  le- 
gends, even  the  moft  impure  of  them,  were  re- 
ceived throughout  the  Grecian  land  with  a  holy 
reverence,  and  embraced  with  the  moft  zealous 
credulity.  Neither  was  the  refpect  paid  to  them 
confined  to  thofe  early  ages,  when  the  ignorance 
of  a  barbarous  people  might  afford  fome  plea  ; 
they  became  the  groundwork,  on  which  rofe  the 
religion  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  their  ages  of  high 
improvement :  thefe  gods  of  fable  were  the  gods, 
\vhofe  protection  they  implored  in  their  day  of  ca- 
lamity, and  to  whom  in  their  feafon  of  triumph 
they  offered  their  thankfgivings  ;  their  greateft  ar- 
tifts  were  employed  to  record  the  feveral  exploits 
•which  fiction  had  afcribed  to  them  ;  they  were  the 
pride  of  their  palaces,  and  the  ornaments  of  their 
temples ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  them,  facred  observances 
were  inftituted — in  Greece,  national  games — in 
Rome,  a  number  of  auguft  ceremonies  and  pomp- 
ous celebrations. 

IN  what  clafs  then  mail  the  hiftorian  place  thefe 
legendary  tales  ?  Shall  he  number  them  all  among 
the  inventions  of  fraud  ?  Shall  he  call  them  alto- 
gether the  airy  dreams  of  fuperjiition  ? — Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  fuppofitions  flands 
clear  of  difficulties. 

THESE  fables,  the  philofopher  will  remember, 
began  in  Greece  with  the  firft  dawn  of  fcience  : 
her  hiftory  opens  with  them.  Is  it  therefore  to  be 
thought,  that  the  Grecian  tribes,  when  juft  rifmg 
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into  civil  life,  poffeffed  fuch  creative  powers,  fuch 
a  range  of  imagination,  as  to  have  given  birth  to 
all  thofe  vifionary  perfonages,  and  have  adorned 
them  with  all  thofe  feats  and  adventures,  which 
now  fills  the  rolls  of  fiction?  And  is  it  not  rather 
to  be  fufpecled,  that  originally  many  of  thofe  fabu- 
lous tales  were  the  artlefs  language  of  the  rude 
Greeks,  new  to  every  kind  of  improvement,  who 
from  the  ftrangers  now  mixing  with  them  heard 
traditions  which  they  could  not  comprehend,  and 
faw  manners  they  could  not  account  for ;  who  be- 
held every  novel  object  with  looks  of  amazement, 
and,  in  that  animated  ftyle  of  amplification  which 
wonder  na-turally  dictates,  honeftly  told  what 
thoughts  they  were  impreffed  with  ? 

IN  fuch  circumftances,  the  fable-dreffed  defcrip- 
tion  is  the  very  defcription  to  be  expected.  What 
may  probably  have  followed  in  the  fucceeding 
ages,  when  the  temptations  of  pleafure,  of  power, 
of  wealth  began  to  operate,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
fee.  Ambition,  avarice,  luft,  revenge  had  here 
numberlefs  opportunities  of  impofing  whatever  fa- 
bulous tale  fuited  their  feveral  purpofes  on  a  peo- 
ple eafy  of  belief,  and  apt  to  look  for  the  marvel- 
lous. The  Greeks  faw  gods  every  where ;  and 
therefore  fupernatural  inventions  they  were  as 
prone  to  believe,  as  impofture  was  ready  to  em- 
ploy them.  If  a  princefs  happened  to  be  frail,  it 
was  Mercury,  it  was  Apollo,  it  was  Jupiter,  who 
had  offered  her  violence.  If  a  kingdom  was  to  be 
overthrown,  fome  vow  unperformed,  fome  deity 
provoked,  fome  facrifice  neglected,  had  prepared 
its  ruin.  Every  uncommon  occurrence  was  an 
omen  from  heaven  :  every  adventurer,  every 
founder  of  a  hamlet,  every  inventor  of  any  ufefui 
art,  every  perfon  diitinguiihed  by  any  extraordi- 
nary ability  of  body  or  mind,  was  the  ion  of  a 
god. 

To 
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To  enter  into  an  explication  of  the  feveral  fa- 
,bles  which  form  the  early  part  of  the  Grecian 
ftory,  belongs  not  to  the  prefent  plan.  The  at- 
tempt has  already  been  often  made.  And  the  va- 
rious plaufible  but  unsatisfactory  fyftems,  in  which 
the  attempt  has  generally  ended,  though  conduct- 
ed with  all  the  aids  to  be  had  either  from  genius 
or  literature,  fufijcientiy  atteft  the  obfcurity  in 
which  this  tract  of  ancient  learning  is  involved. 

IT  may  however  be  of  ufe  to  enquire,  to  what 
caufes  principally  may  be  afcribed  that  lave  of  the 
marvellous  fo  predominant  in  the  character  of  the 
Grecian  people,  which  if  it  did  not  create,  cer- 
tainly gave  encreafe  to  thofe  fabulous  accounts, 
with  which  fo  confiderable  a  portion  of  their  an- 
nals is  clouded  over.  Inveftigating  thefe  caufes 
may  perhaps  open  a  way  to  the  difcovery  of  fome 
ruins  of  facred  hiftory  and  true  religion,  yet  lying 
immerfed,  as  is  very  probable,  under  that  confuf- 
ed  rubbifh  of  ancient  fictions. 

VARIOUS  are  the  caufes,  to  which  this  romantic 
turn,  fo  remarkable  in  the  Grecian  tribes,  is  to 
be  imputed-  It  may  be  fufficient  to  trace  thofe, 
which  feem  to  have  had  the  principal  fhare  in  the 
forming  of  the  national  character. 

I.  From  Egypt,  the  Grecian  hiftorians  acknow- 
ledge, came  the  gods  of  Greece.  And,  in  a  cer- 
tain fenfe,  this  appears  to  be  true  of  all  the  ancient 
deities,  the  Phrygian  Cybele,  or  Great  Mother, 
the  Phoenician  Aftarte,  the  Syrian  Thammuz,  of 
the  pagans.  By  going  back  therefore  to  this  preg- 
nant fource  of  heathen  fiction,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  clefcry,  what  gave  origin  to  feveral  of  the  pre- 
po.fterous  divinities  with  which  Greece  difhonour- 
ed  her  altars,  and  how  it  came  to  pals  that  fo 
many  legendary  tales  have  darkened  the  early  an- 
nals of  that  people. 
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The  wifdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  high  efti- 
mation  from  remote  time.     In  fome  few  genera- 
tions after  the  difperfion  from  the  vale  of  Shinar, 
an  extenfive  population  had  already  taken  place  in 
the  Egyptian  land,  civil  eftablifliments   had   been 
formed,  and  a  refpedable  kingdom  had  grown 
up.     The  periodical  fwellings  of  the  Nile  had  foon 
inftruded  the  inhabitants  in  the  utility  of  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations  and   the  praftice  of  geometry. 
From  thefe   primary   arts   various  improvements 
followed.     The  revolutions  of  our  planetary  fv;- 
tem,  the  orbit  described  by  the  fun  in  his  yearly 
courfe,  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  conftellations 
vifible  in  the  Egyptian  hemisphere,  which  in  that 
climate  prefent  to  the  eye  a  fplendor  unknown  to 
our  regions,  became  objeds  of  the   public  atten- 
tion; and  to  point    out  to   the  hufbandman  the 
purpofes  to  which  this  Ptudy  of  the  heavens  was  to 
be  applied,  and  to  encourage  and  guide  thofe  ru- 
ral labours  with  which  the  national  profperity  was 
in  an  intimate  manner  connected,  in  Egypt  were 
among  the  moft  important  occupations  of  govern- 
ment.    In  order  likewife  to  render  more  effectual 
the  fertilization  which  their  annual  floods  poured 
in  upon  them,  means  were  found  to  heighten  the 
inundation  when  too  low,  or  to  check  it  when  ex- 
uberant :  aqueduds,    conftruded   whh  amazing 
induftry,  taught  the  waters  to  vifit  thofe  planta- 
tions  to    which  nature  feemed    to  have   refuted 
them  ;  and  Egypt  faw  her  fortunate  plains  crown- 
ed with  all  the  treafures  of  the  year.     Mean  while 
a  number  of  cities,  temples,  palaces  arofe,  and 
the    towering  fummits   of  obelifks  and  pyramids 
met  the  eye  an  every  fide,  fome  of  which^  though 
expofed  through  the  long  period  of  forty  centuries 
to  repeated  infults  from  the  hand  of  ho'tility,  from 
curiofity,  from  avarice,  from  fuperftition,  remain 
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to  this  day  flupendous  monuments  of  the  wifdom 
and  power  of  Egypt's  princes,  and  of  the  ability 
and  boidnefs  of  the  Egyptian  architect. 

TOG tx HER  with  thefe  advantages  of  natur£  and 
art,  the  early  inhabitants  of  Egypt  could  not  but 
have  pofieffed  fome  memorials  of  the  hiftory,  the 
corruption,  and  overthrow  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  and  of  the  renovation  of  the  human  race 
by  the  mercy  vouchfafed  to  Noah.  In  thofe  other 
divifions  of  mankind,  among  whom  ages  of  bar- 
barity and  brutal  ignorance  intervened,  fuch  me- 
morials may  be  fought  for  in  vain.  Not  fo  in 
Egypt.  Thefe,  from  Noah's  days,  an  uninter- 
rupted civilization  obtained.  Mizraim,  Noah's 
grandfon,  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  people, 
muft  have  feen  the  venerable  reftorer  of  human 
kind  ;  and  however  he  might  have  been  involved 
in  the  guilt  of  his  father,  the  impious  Ham,  he 
could  not  be  a  ftranger  to  the  late  wonderful 
events  ;  he  muft  have  beheld  the  Ark,  an  object 
doubtlefs  often  viewed  with  reverence  by  the  im- 
mediate progeny  of  the  perfons  that  had  been 
faved  in  it  ;  and  very  probably  he  had  heard  from 
Noah's  own  lips  the  divine  warnings  with  which 
he  had  been  favoured,  and  to  which  he  owed  his 
prefervation.  The  importance  of  the  tradition 
was  a  pledge,  that  ic  would  not  be  forgotten. 
Every  father  would  naturally  deliver  the  intereft- 
ing  narrative  to  his  fon,  and  the  fon  with  equal 
interell  recount  ir  to  his  children.  And  what 
muft  have  impreffed  the  more  forcibly  thefe  facred 
truths  on  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians,  conflant 
opportunities  occurred  of  reviving  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  by  the  intercourfe  they  had 
with  the  patriarchal  families  of  Abraham,  of 
Jacob,  of  Jofeph  and  his  brethren,  and  of  their 
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profterity,    during   their    abode  in    the  land  of 
Egypt. 

BUT,  with  al!  thefe  precious  means  of  inflruc- 
tion  in  their  power,  the  Egyptians  did  neverthe- 
lefs  after  fome  generations  fink  into  an  idolatry, 
the  groffeft  upon  record  in  the  annals  of  paganifni. 
Not  content  with  worfniping,  after  the  manner 
of  moft  idolatrous  nations  of  early  time,  the  hoft 
of  heaven,  fcarcely  was  there  a  part  of  the 
creation  which  the  Egyptians  did  not  enroll 
among  their  gods,  the  bead  of  prey,  the  vile 
reptile,  the  herb  of  the  field,  the  inanimate 
mafs. 

To  the  illiberal  policy  of  the  princes  and  priefts 
of  Egypt,  between  whom  a  ftricT:  connection  of 
interefts  intervened,  thefe  debafmg  errors  owed 
their  beginning.  Jealous  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  probably  ftill  more  jealous  of  the 
bulk  of  the  Egyptian  people,  they  conceived  the 
project  of  fpreading  a  myfterious  veil  over  what- 
ever facred  traditions  and  valuable  difcoveries  they 
•were  poffefled  of,  and  of  eftabliming  to  themfelves, 
for  their  own  ambitious  purpofes,  an  exclufive 
property  in  them.  Accordingly,  an  enigmatical 
language  was  ad-opted.  And  in  this  language  the 
whole  hiftory  of  Egypt,  whether  religious,  or 
civil,  or  natural,  was  to  be  recorded.  Inftead  of 
characters  of  a  determined  and  familiar  fignifica- 
tion,  through  which  a  general  knowledge  might 
have  been  conveyed,  emblematical  figures  and  an 
allegorical  imagery,  taken  from  the  whole  range  of 
the  created  world,  were  employed.  The  (harp- 
eyed  hawk  was  the  emblem  of  the  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence, whofe  all-feeing  providence  rules  the 
univerfe.  The  lion,  from  his  rapid  and  violent 
nature,  the  wolf,  from  his  fiercenefs  and  keeft 
N  n  2  fight, 
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fight,  became  types  of  the  fun  :  the  cat,  from 
the  fparkling  of  its  eyes  and  its  faculty  of  feeing 
in  the  dark,  the  fymbol  of  the  mdon.  The  figure 
of  the  dog  fignified  fagacity  and  faithfulnefs  :  that 
of  the  bull,  rural  induftry.  The  beetle  denoted 
a  warrior  :  the  winding  wreaths  of  the  ferpent 
were  types  of  the  oblique  motions  of  the  heavenly 
luminaries  :  the  grave  owl,  bird  of  night  (the 
feafon  of  contemplation)  was  the  emblem  of  wif- 
dom  ;  the  ibis,  the  Egyptian  ftork,  of  the  faithful 
patriot ;  the  crocodile,  of  impudence,  violence, 
cruelty. 

NEITHER  did  the  Egyptian  mythologifts  confine 
themfelves  to  fuch  animals  as  the  natural  world 
prefented  them  ;  they  invented  creatures,  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  imagination,  many  of  them  of 
fhapes  mingled  and  incongruous,  concealing 
however  under  uncouth  features  abundance  of 
ufeful  knowledge.  For  example,  the  Sphinx,  in 
its  upper  part  a  female,  but  with  the  body  of  a 
lion,  indicated  the  feafon  of  the  overflowing  of 
the  Nile,  at  what  time  the  fun  had  its  courfe 
through  that  portion  of  the  heavens  wherein,  ac- 
cording to  the  aflronomer,  are  the  figns  of  the  lion 
and  the  virgin.  In  like  manner,  on  the  body  of 
an  ape  was  fometimes  placed  the  head  of  a  dog, 
to  fignify  uncommon  cunning  united  with  vigi- 
lance. And  thus  the  fabulous  Phcenix,  deftined 
never  to  know  death,  -but  continually  to  arife 
again  from  its  own  funeral  pile  with  renewed  life 
and  a  richer  plumage,  was  the  emblem  of  the 
foul*s  immortality ;  a  doctrine  to  whkh,  from 
this  very  allegorical  ficiion,  it  is  evident  the 
Egyptians  were  not  flrangers. 

EVEN  things  without  life  were  taught  to  bear 
a  part  in  this  allegoric  alphabet.  A  circle  denoted 

eternity  ; 
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eternity  ;  a  fceptre,  with  an  eye  on  the  top  of  it? 
was  the  fymbol  of  the  divine  omniprefence ;  a 
fword,  the  type  of  a  fanguinary  tyrant. 

IN  a  word,  whatever  by  the  moft  diflant  and 
even  partial  refembiance  could  fugged  any  idea  of 
the  great  Creator  of  all  ;  or  of  any  of  thofe 
mental  excellences  which  he  has  bellowed  on. 
humankind  ;  or  of  the  courfe,  revolutions,  and 
fuppofed  powers  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  or  of 
the  hiftory  and  operations  of  nature  in  this  lower 
world ;  or  could  be  the  means  of  perpetuating 
the  remembrance  of  any  of  the  nobler  exploits 
or  guilty  reigns  of  Egypt's  kings,  or  of  any  fignal 
events  affecting  the  Egyptian  fortune  ;  every 
thing  of  this  kind  found  a  place  in  thefe  allegori- 
cal collections. 

AND  the  more  effectually  to  protect  their 
fymbolical  records  from  the  ram  expoundings  of 
the  vulgar,  thefe  feveral  figures  were  engraven  in 
the  veftibules  and  on  the  pillars  and  walls  of  their 
facred  edifices,  and  altogether  entrufted  to  the 
cultody  and  interpretation  of  the  facerdotal  fami- 
lies, in  which,  by  the  Egyptian  conftitution,  the 
priefthood  defcended  from  father  to  fon  with  a 
care  fo  fcrupulous,  that  it  would  have  been 
the  higheft  profanation  to  admit  to  it  any  of  alien 
race. 

THE  religious  celebrations  of  Egypt  were  in 
the  fame  ftyle  of  allegory.  They  confifted  chiefly 
of  enigmatical  pageants  and  fymbolical  reprefen- 
tations,  which  feem  to  have  had  originally  a  figni- 
fication  very  different  from  what  the  ignorance 
and  fuperftition  of  fucceedirig  ages  have  annexed 
to  them.  Among  the  principal  allegoric  per- 
fonages  exhibited  in  thefe  iblemnities,  were  Ofiris, 
Jfis,  and  Typhon.  From  ancient  writers  it 

appearss 
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appears  *,    that  Ofiris  and  ^fis  were  to  Egypt  the 
ftated  emblems  of  whatever  is  friendly   and  pro- 
motive  of  felicity  to  mankind  ;   and  that,  in  op- 
pofition  to  thefe  imagined  patrons  of  human  weal, 
Typhon   was   the   type  of  mifrule,    and  difaHer, 
and    deftruction.       It   is    however    evident,    that 
Ofiris  and  Ifis,  in  conformity  with  whatever  was 
the  particular  purpofe  of  each   celebration,  bore 
a  different  character,   and   accordingly   were  in- 
verted occafionally  with  different  fymbols.     Some- 
times  Ofiris   represented    the  Supreme  Lord    of 
nature  ;  and   as  fuch,  he  \vas  adorned  with  the 
enfigns  of  royalty,    and   with   whatever   fymbols 
were  fuppofed  to   indicate  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 
Sometimes  he  was  the  Sun.     Under  this  character, 
various  were  the  emblems  they  arrayed  him  with  : 
the  mofl  remarkable  was  his  having,  jnilead  of  a 
human  head,  the  head  of  a  hawk,  and  frequently 
that  of  a  lion.      In  his  folar  character,  he  had 
alfo  fometimes   the  titie  of  Hercules,   or  rather, 
as  the  Phoenicians  call  him,  Harokel,  that  mighty 
voyager,  who  in  the   execution  of  his  appointed 
labours  goeth  forth  from   the  utter  mo/i  parts  of  the 
heaven,  and  runneth  about  unto  the  end  of  it.     Pf. 
19.  4.      To  this  idea  of  the  fun  the  Hercules  of 
Egypt,  originally  an  allegorical   perfonage,  pro- 
bably owes  the   place   he  occupies  in  Egyptian 
{lory.      Sometimes    Ofiris    was    the    emblem    of 
fertility,    derived   to   this  lower  world   from  the 
cheriming  heat  of  the  folar  orb :    he  was  then 
crowned  with  ivy,  and  had  nearly  the  emblems 
appropriated  by  Greece  in  after  time  to  her  alle- 
gorical god  of  vintage.      He  was  faid  to  be  the 

•  Plutarch,  de  I  fid.  et  Ofir. 
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hufband  of  Ifis  :  as  fuch,  he  was  reprefented 
making  her  the  object  of  his  attention,  and  fhar- 
ing  with  her  in  thofe  benevolent  difpenfations  to 
man  in  which  me  is  fuppofed  to  be  employed. 
In  like  manner,  Ifis  was  fometimes  the  Earth,  the 
parent  of  vegetation,  with  ears  of  corn  or  a 
bufhel  on  her  head  ;  fometimes  (lie  had  bull's 
horns,  as  the  patronefs  of  vegetation  ;  her  body, 
as  that  of  the  general  nurfe  of  the  animal  world, 
was  hung  round  with  prominent  breads  ;  her  hand 
fupported  the  Egyptian  fiftrum  or  timbrel,  exprel- 
five  of  the  harmony  prevailing  in  the  government 
of  the  univerfe  ;  her  brows  were  adorned  with 
the  lunar  crelcent,  when  fhe  reprefented  the 
Moon  ;  and  when  fhe  was  made  the  emblem  of 
divine  wifdom,  whofe  depth  is  not  to  be  fcanned 
by  mortal  eye,  fhe  was  figured  under  the  integu- 
ments £>f  a  veil. 

BUT  of  all  the  religious  celebrations  in  which 
this  allegorical  perfonage  made  her  appearance, 
the  mod  worthy  of  notice  was  the  anniverfary  of 
the  Lamentations  of  Ifis.  On  this  occafion,  the 
fymbolical  deity  wore  the  garb  of  forrow,  appear-? 
ing  to  mourn  fome  calamity  which  in  a  remote 
period  had  vifited  Egypt.  Every  Egyptian  was 
required  to  join  in  the  Lamentations,  faid  to  be  on 
account  of  the  death  of  Ofiris,  whofe  body  Ifis  had 
fought  for  with  anxious  but  fruitlefs  diligence, 
after  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  violence  of  the 
wicked  Typhon.  To  thefe  effufions  of  woe  the 
four  firft  days  of  the  folemnity  were  facred  :  they 
were  then  fucceeded  by  the  mod  extravagant 
exultations  ;  Qfiris  was  found  !  Ofirh  was  reftored 
1o  life  !  and  the  feftival  clofed  with  a  general  re- 
joicing throughout  Egypt. 

THE 
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THE  antiquarian  has  endeavoured  to  trace  tins 
rife  of  this  fuperftitious  obfervance  in  the  annals 
of  Egypt.  Ofiris,  it  has  been  pretended,  was 
one  of  the  moil  illuftrious  of  Egypt's  kings,  who 
after  a  reign  of  much  glory,  and  many  noble 
achievements  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind, 
perimed  at  laft  by  t  ;e  fecret  treachery  of  his 
brother  Typhon,  and  his  murder  was  difcovered 
and  revenged  by  his  faithful  queen  Ifis.  But, 
not  to  mention  other  obje&ions,  in  this  ancient 
celebration  we  find  a  number  of  myfterious 
rites,  of  which  the  fact  here  ftated  affords  no 
folution. 

FROM  the  allegorical  repofitories  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  we  poflibly  may  obtain  better  infor- 
mation. Ifis,  among  the  other  fymbolical  cha- 
radlers  {he  fuftained,  was  the  Earth  j  Ofiris  the 
Sun  ;  and  Typhon  was  avowedly  the  emblem  of 
barrennefs  and  devaftation,  and  feems  in  particu- 
lar to  have  been  confidered  by  the  Egyptians  as 
the  author  of  that  kind  of  mifchief  which  irrup- 
tions of  thefea  may  occafion.  If  there  ever  was 
a  time  therefore,  when  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  our  earth  was  laid  in 
ruins  j  when  the  fun,  by  the  intervention  of 
heavy  exhalations  arifing  from  this  mafs  of 
waters,  had  no  longer  the  power  of  exercifing  his 
genial  influence  on  the  terreftrial  globe ;  and 
that  principle  of  light,  heat,  and  fertility  was 
thereby  loft  to  this  nether  world  ;  in  fuch  an 
event  might  the  interpretation  of  this  ancient 
Egyptian  tale  not  improbably  be  found.  Now 
fuch  an  event  do  our  holy  records,  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  univerfal  Deluge,  actually  prefent 
us  with. 

To 
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To  the  plaufibility  of  this  conjecture  the  voice 
of  all  Egypt  from  remote  ages  ieems  to  bear 
witnefs.  The  fea  was  by  the  ancient  Egyptians 
exprefsly  called  Typhon.  The  foam  of  the  ocean 
had  the  fame  appellation.  The  monfter  of  the 
water  s^  fai.d  the  people  of  Hermopolis,  was  the 
foe  that  flew  Ofiris.  And  fo  deep  an  impreffion 
did  thefe  untraced,  and  therefore  iil-underllood, 
memorials  leave  on  the  Egyptian  mind,  that  for 
many  ages  the  fea  was  an  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians,  without  their  attempting  to  affign  the 
caufe.  A  fifh  was  their  ftated  emblem  of  hatred. 
Sea-falt,  which  they  called  the  froth  of  Typhon,  was 
prohibited  to  their  priefts.  And  fuch  an  abhor- 
rence of  the  fea  were  the  Egyptians  poiTefled  with, 
that  not  only  were  they  utterly  averfe  from  the 
occupation  of  the  mariner,  but  to  have  had  fo 
much  as  a  caiual  intercourfe  with  a  fea-faring 
man  the  priefts  would  have  accounted  a  defile- 
ment. To  cut  off  all  communication  with  perfons 
employed  in  the  maritime  life,  even  the  (hips  of 
other  nations  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  ports 
of  Egypt,  that  of  Naucratis  *  only  excepted  : 
and  whenever  a  veflel  by  ftrefs  of  weather  was 
driven  upon  any  other  part  of  the  coaft,  the 
mafter  was  required  to  make  oath  of  the  urgent 
neceffity,  and  without  delay  to  fet  fail  for  the  port 
afligned  by  law. 

IF  we  caft  cur  eyes  on  the  map  of  Egypt,  and 
confider,  that  to  no  country  nature  has  offered 
more  important  commercial  advantages ;  if  we 
reflecl,  that  (he  had  the  command  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  command  of  the  Arabic  gulph  ;  that 

#  Herod.  Euteipe. 
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the  wealth  of  her  Tynan  neighbours  arofe  from 
that  very  trade  which  the  cast  from  her  ;  and  that 
under  the  Ptolemies,  when  other  maxims  were 
adopted,  commerce  gave  to  Egypt  thofe  immenfe 
treafures,  which  in  after  ages  made  even  imperial 
Rome  behold  the  Egyptian  opulence  with  envy — 
fuch  a  fettled  abhorrence  of  the  fea,  in  oppofition 
to  To  many  powerful  pleadings  both  of  convenience 
and  intereit,  naturally  fuggefts  the"  belief,  that 
there  mud  have  been  from  early  days  fome  ilrong 
prejudice  on  the  minds  of  this  people,  fome 
latent  caufe,  that  dictated  an  averfion  fo  extraor- 
dinary. 

WHAT  ftrengthens  the  fufpicion,  that  under 
thefe  enigmatical  obfervances  the  univerfal  deluge 
was  commemorated  by  the  Egyptians,  is  a  cir- 
cumftance  recorded  by  hiilorLns  to  have  taken 
place  in  all  the  folemnities,  wherein  theperfonage 
of  Ifis  had  any  mare.  The  goddefs  was  exhibited 
to  view,  feated  in  a  carriage  refembling  a  fhip  *. 
Now  whence  this  pageant  ?  What  could  be  the 
fignification  of  a  naval  emblem  to  a  people  abhor- 
ring navigation,  unlefs  that  fymbolic  figure  was  a 
memorial  of  the  Ark,  to  which  the  human  race 
owed  their  reftoration  ? 


*  This  ancient  memorial  appears  to  have  been  in  ufe  among 
other  nations,  and  wherever  it  was  found,  to  have  been  of  an  origin 
obfcure  and  myfteriou?.  Tacitus  (Germ.  c.  9.)  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  principal  objects  of  the  religion  of  fome  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Suevi  :  nor  will  this  inquifitive  hiftorian  pretend  to  account 
for  it.  Pa  s  Suciiorum  et  l/idijac-ificat :  un<Ie  caufu  et  or  igopere- 
gnnofacro,  parum  c ompei  i ;  t  tji  quid  Jfgnum  ipfum,  in  modum 
liburnae  figuratum,  docet  advettam  religionem.  An  inference, 
that  does  jiot  feem  to  follow  of  neceffny.  See  on  this  fubjeft 
Mem.  de  1'Acad.  dts  Infcript.  Tom.  7.  and  Bryant's  Mythol. 
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THE  fame  arts,  which  fpread  this  enigmatical 
covering  over  the  hiftpry  of  the  deluge,  appear  to 
have  been  employed  in  difguifmg  alfo  whatever 
other  traditions' had  come  down  to  them  from  the 
primeval  times  :  fuch  were,  the  it  ate  of  our  fir  ft 
parents  in  the  innocence  of  paradife,  the  fall  of 
the  rebellious  angels,  the  profligacy  and  daring 
deeds  of  the  nations  preceding  the  flood.  Of 
thefe  venerable  traditions  it  was  icarcely  pciiible 
that  the  fir  It  Egyptian  mythologies  mould  have 
been  altogether  ignorant.  But  transformed  by 
the  embeliifhments  of  allegory,  the  facts  them- 
felves  affumed  a  new  appearance,  and  in  a  manner 
declaimed  their  origin.  Hence  the  golden  age  of 
humankind,  fondly  fung  by  the  poets  of  paga- 
nifm,  but  realized  only  in  the  bowers  of  Eden. 
Hence  the  attempt  of  the  giants  to  fcale  the 
heavens.  Hence  perhaps  the  cup  of  Circe.  And 
hence,  k  may  be,  even  the  horrid  banquets  of 
Lycaon,  of  Tantalus,  together  with  the  fignal 
vengeance  which  their  impiety  provoked. 

BUT  however  ingenious  many  of  thefe  enigma- 
tical coverings  may  have  been,  or  whatever  wif- 
dom  may  oftentimes  have  been  couched  under 
them,  they  certainly  ruined  the  religion  of  Egypt. 
AcGuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  behold  with 
awful  reverence  the  fculptures  that  adorned  their 
temple  walls,  and  forbidden  to  enquire  into  their 
meaning,  the  Egyptians  were  eafily  induced  to 
fuppoie,  there  mult  be  fomewhat  of  a  divine  nature 
in  the  animals  whole  representations  the  public 
piety  had  thus  confecrated.  Under  this  impref- 
fion,  fcarcely  was  there  a  part  of  the  brute  crea- 
tion, from  the  fierce  monarch  of  the  fore  ft  to  the 
reptile  that  licks  the  duft,  of  which  the  Egyptian 
4id  not  become  the  abjeft  worlhipper.  To  have 
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{lain  even  by  chance  one  of  thofe  facred  animals, 
had  been  more  highly  criminal  than  to  have  plung- 
ed the  dagger  into  the  breail  of  a  fellow  citizen  ; 
the  incenfed  populace  would  have  lifen  inftantly  to 
punifh  the  impiety  ;  as  \ve  learn  from  testimony 
they  were  always  ready  to  rife,  theoneagainft  the 
other,  in  vindication  of  their  feveral  objects  of 
worfhip. 

IF  the  holy  fculptures  mifled  the  people  of 
Egypt,  the  allegorical  perfonages  they  were  accuf- 
tomed  to  produce  in  their  religious  pomps  mifled 
them  more.  They  wanted  knowledge  to  difcern, 
what  part  of  nature  each  typical  figure  there  exhi- 
bited was  meant  to  perfonate,  or  to  what  ancient 
event  it  might  be  an  allufion,  or  what  was  to  be 
underftood  by  the  various  emblems  with  which 
the  feveral  perfonages  were  arrayed.  Hence  they 
creduloufly  realized  what  was  only  allegory,  and 
in  every  pageant  faw  a  god. 

SUCCEEDING  ages  rendered  by  adulation  the  un- 
folding of  thefe  myfteries  a  talk  of  greater  difficulty. 
Along  with  the  more  important  incidents  of  facred 
and  natural  hiftory,  their  political  ftory  was  alfo 
blended.  Thus  under  the  character  of  Ofiris,  of 
the  celeftial  Hercules,  of  mother  Ifis,  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Egypt  were  frequently  introduced 
into  their  feftal  proceffions  :  new  emblems  were 
fuperadded  to  thofe  that  ufed  to  diftinguifh  the 
allegorical  divinity,  to  mark  the  exploits  and  the 
fortunes  of  their  feveral  princes :  and  allufions 
were  made  to  events,  which  ceafed  to  be  under- 
ftood  as  foon  as  the  memory  itfelf  was  loft  of  the 
facts  to  which  they  pointed. 

THE  ignorance  of  the  priefts  completed  the  con- 
fufion.  The  priefts  of  early  Egypt,  however 
chargeable  with  a  dark  incommunicative  referved- 

3  nefs 
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nefs  in  relation  to  the  multitude,  were  men  of 
deep  enquiry,  diiciples  of  fcience.  The  hiftory 
of  the  ancient  world,  of  the  heavens,  of  nature, 
as  far  as  known  in  that  infancy  of  the  world,  they 
knew.  The  hyeroglyphics  and  allegories  of  Egypt 
were  particularly  their  invention  :  in  thefe  charac- 
ters they  regiftered  whatever  difcoveries  they  had 
obtained,  and  mud  therefore  have  underftood 
Well  a  language  of  which  they  were  the  framers. 
After  fome  ages,  a  different  fucceflion  of  priefts 
arofe.  Whatever  was  the  cayfe,  whether  the  vi- 
olences of  an  -arbitrary  government,  or  the  gene- 
ral corruption  of  manners  with  which  Egypt  leems 
to  have  beenoverfpread,  thofe  liberal  occupations, 
in  ancient  days  the  pride  of  the  facerdotal  fages  of 
Sais,  of  Heliopolis,  of  Memphis,  were  laid  afide. 
The  Egyptian  temples  were  no  longer  the  abode  of 
contemplation.  Till  at  length,  thefe  beaded  re- 
pofitories  of  wifdom  fell  into  contempt,  and  the 
'holy  records  became  unintelligible  to  the  priefts 
themfelves. 

AT  the  time  when  the  nrft  Egyptian  colonifts 
entered  Greece,  the  wifdom  of  Egypt  (till  retain- 
ed a  confiderable  portion  of  its  original  purity. 
The  feveral  excellent  inftitutions  introduced  by 
Cecrops  (who  with  good  reafon  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  of  the  facerdotal  order  of  Egypt)  his 
law  of  marriage,  his  rites  of  interment,  and  efpe- 
cially  his  erecting  an  altar  to  the  Ruler  of  the 
Univerfe  under  the  title  of  the  Mod  High,  and 
appointing  the  manner  in  which  he  mould  be  ho- 
noured, afford  abundant  evidence,  that  this  fage 
founder  of  the  Athenian  date  had  a  religion  far 
above  the  fuperftitious  abfurdities  which  in-  fome 
generations  after  were  adopted  by  Egypt.  How- 
ever, together  with  thefe  Egyptian  drange-rs,  the 
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language  of  allegory  got  entrance  into  Greece.  It 
was  the  firft  kind  of  learning  Greece  \vas  made 
acquainted  with.  From  the  Egyptian  coloniils 
the  Greeks  might  doubtlefs  have  received  notices 
of  what  had  happened  in  the  antediluvian  ages, 
of  the  various  dicoveries  made  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, of  the  progrefs  of  human  arts  among  the 
more  civilized  nations  :  but  then  thele  informa- 
tions w.ere  conveyed  to  them  under  the  uninilruc- 
tive  difguife  of  fome  enigmatical  fable,  or  disfi- 
gured by  fupernatural  incidents,  the  tales  of  arti- 
fice, and  oftener  perhaps  of  ignorance.  Had  any 
extraordinary  feat  of  ftrength  or  activity  been 
wrought  ?  The  champion,  who  had  archieved  ir, 
had  an  hundred  hands,  or  had  cut  his  way 
through  the  air  by  the  help  of  wings  with  which 
fome  heavenly  protector  had  furnimed  him.  A 
head  fet  round  with  eyes  was  employed  to  exprefs 
unwearied  vigilance.  If  a  prince  excelled  in  fub- 
tiltv,  he  was  faid  to  be  in  part  draped  like  a  fer- 
pent.  If  any  brute  inmate  of  the  foreft  was  un- 
commonly fierce,  his  feet  were  of  brafs,  and  his 
noftrils  exhaled  devouring  flames.  On  the  minds 
of  a  people  jufl  emerging  from  favage  life,  and 
difpofed  to  liiten  to  every  tale  of  wonder  with  an 
eagernefs  proportioned  to  its  incredibility,  it  is 
eafy  to  imagine  what  an  impreffion  thefe  fictions 
muft  have  made  :  every  allegory  became  to  them 
a  fact,  every  embellifhment  a  reality.  Thus  the 
Sphinx,  in  Egypt  the  mere  work  of  the  fculptor, 
in  Greece  was  a  living  monfter,  of  whofe  parent- 
age and  fell  deeds  the  Grecian  fabulift  fpoke  large- 
ly. And  thus  the  Phoenix,  that  ingenious  em- 
blem to  which  the  inventive  fancy  of  fome  Egyp- 
tian fage  had  given  birth,  by  the  fimple  Greeks 
was  made  really  to  exift  j  and  fo  low  down  as  the 

days 
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days  of  Herodotus*,  we  find  the  hiftorian  gravely 
describing  the  form  and  rich  plumage  of  a  miracu- 
lous bird,  which  no  region  of  the  earth  has  ever 
feen. 

THE  hiftory  of  the  natural  world,  recited  in  the 
like  figurative  ftyle,  afTumed  the  fatr.e  romantic 
appearance.  The  fun  was  a  mighty  potentate  : 
our  earth,  or  fometimes  the  moon,  was  his  con- 
fort.  Every  celeftial  luminary,  every  work  of  the 
creation  included  within  the  cognizance  of  thofe 
early  times,  had  the  Egyptian  fages,  as  we  have 
obferved,  transformed  in  like  manner  into  perfon- 
ages,  under  the  myfterious  ftory  of  whofe  fortunes 
they  were  wont  to  defcribe  what  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  revolutions,  the  powers,  and  properties  of 
fuch  parts  of  nature  as  they  had  knowledge  of. 
Habituated  therefore  from  infancy  to  this  fantaftic 
imagery,  of  whofe  real  meaning  they  were  igno- 
rant, the  Egyptian  colonifts  were  but  too  apt  to 
imagine,  that  from  every  object  which  they  beheld 
fome  ideal  being  was  ftarting  forth  j  and  what  the 
Egyptian  faid  he  faw,  the  Greek,  new  and  amaz- 
ed, imagined  he  faw  alfo. 

GREECE  even  exceeded  Egypt  in  the  multitude 
of  her  gods.  Among  the  ruins  of  true  religion, 
to  be  traced  by  an  attentive  eye  through  many 
parts  of  that  rubbifli  the  Egyptian  idolatries  pre- 
ient  us  with,  appear  manifeft  veftiges  of  one  im- 
portant truth,  that  "  there  exifts  One  fupreme, 
"  infinitely  perfect,  Creator  and  Governor  of  all." 
Of  this  Unity  of  the  Godhead  the  Egyptians, 
from  the  hiftory  of  their  own  Ofiris,  feem  to  have 
been  well  apprifed.  Ofiris,  who  bore  indifferent- 
ly  at  times  this  character  and  that  of  Ifis,  was 

*  Herod.  Euterpe.    See  Tacit.  Ann.  6,  a$, 
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to  the  Egyptians  a.  kind  of  univerfal  god  :  he 
made  to  reprefent  the  folar  orb,  to  represent  vari- 
ous pans  of  nature,  to  reprefent  the  feveral  divine 
attributes  of  which  the  Egyptians  had  any  concep- 
tion, the  infinite  power,  \vifdom,  goodnefs  of  the 
Supreme  Being.     And  fuitably  to  whatfoever  part 
this  allegorical  being  was  to  luftain,  or  whatever 
a£t  or  attribute  of  the  Almighty  he  was  to  typify, 
he  was  adorned  with  correlponding  fymbols,  and 
as  the  occafional  folemnity  required,  wore  the  ap- 
pearance now  of  fome  object  in  heaven,  again  of 
ibme  objeft  upon  earth.     This  perplexity  of  myf- 
teries  was  more  than  the  rude  Greeks  were  able  to 
comprehend.     What  the  Egyptians  afcribed    to 
one,  they  afcribed   to  many,  to  every  quality  of 
the  divine  nature  afiigning  a  diftinct  god.     Thus 
to  Jupiter  they  apportioned  power ;  to  Minerva 
wifdom  ;  the  diftributions  of  juftice  to  Aftrsea,  to 
Nemefis,  to  the  Eumenides  ;  the  bounty  of  Pro- 
vidence in  beftowing  vegetation  and  fertility  on 
the  earth  was  attributed  to  the  allegorical  goddefs 
of  harvefts,  to  the  god  of  vintage,  and  to  thofe 
numerous  rural  deities  whom  it  was  the  practice  of 
Greece  to  produce  in  her  religious  feftivals  :  Juno 
was  the  fovereign  of  the  aerial  regions,  Diana  of 
the  forefts ;  Venus,  the  queen  of  beauty,  prefid- 
ed  over  the    encreafe   of  the   animal   creation ; 
Apollo,  god  of  light,  took  charge  alfo  of  health, 
poetry,  mufic,    prophecy.     So    that    fuperltition 
had  here  a  much  wider  range  than  it  ever  had  even 
in  Egypt ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  Egyptian  fables, 
from  this  multiplicity  of  gods  arofe  a  multiplicity 
of   new  fiftions,  uncouth  mixtures  of  Egyptian 
wifdom  and  Grecian  ignorance.     Of  this  clafs  are 
many  of  the  legendary  labours  of  the  Grecian 
Hercules,  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  that  flrange 
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hionument  of  pagan  abfurdity,  the  birth  of  Ve- 
nus. 

II.  As  the  improvements  of  fociety  advanced, 
the  Greeks,  inftead  of  obtaining  thereby  a  better 
informed  judgment,  had  their  imagination  diftem- 
pered   more  ftrongly   than   ever  by  the  illufive 
fcenery  which  the  religion  of  Egypt  difplayed  to 
them.     The  Egyptians  taught  the  Greeks  agricul- 
ture;    And  as  might  naturally  have  been  expect- 
ed, the  grateful  commemoration  of  fo  important 
a  blefling  held  ever  a  high  rank  among  the  religi- 
ous folemnitie?  of  the  Grecian  people.     But  un- 
happily this  holy  inftitution  proceeded   on   the 
Egyptian  plan.     Inftructed    by    the   example  of 
Egypt,  the  Greeks  rriade  enigmatical  figures  the 
principal  ornaments  of  the  facred  pomp  ;    and 
agriculture  and  its  feveral  attendant  arts  were  ac- 
cordingly all  introduced  into  their  feftive   fliews 
under  the  form  of  allegorical  perfonages,  whofe 
true  meaning  being  revealed  only  tfo  the  priefts  and 
their  favourite  votaries,  to  the  ignorant  multitude 
thefe  fplendid  but  enfnaring  reprefentations  feem- 
ed  real  gods,  and  as  in  Egypt,  fo  in  Greece,  they 
became  the  great  objeds  of  the  national  piety. 

III.  THE  myfteries  of  Egypt  had   certainly    a 
principal  fliare  in  eftablifhing  the  empire  of  idola- 
try throughout  the  pagan  world  :  very  probably 
to  them  idol-worfhip  owed  its  rife  ;  and  what  hit- 
tory  tells  us  of  the  lamentations  of  the  Syrian. 
women  for  the  death  whether  of  Thammuz  or 
Adonis*,  that  favourite  celebration  of  the  Afiatie 

*  Bryant  Mythol.  II.  i|5, 
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nations — the  mournings  of  the  Phrygian  Damater, 
or  Mother- Earth,  for  her  beloved  Attis — the  tra- 
vels and  exploits  of  the  Egyptian  Bacchus  through 
the  univerfe,  and  the  veneration  paid  to  the  name 
of  that  allegorical  conqueror  by  the  tribes  of  In- 
doftan  to  the  days  of  Alexander — feem  to  have 
been  all  originally  tranfcripts  from  the  Egyptian 
mythology.  But  with  the  people  we  fpeak  of,  it 
was  not  merely  in  their  religious  folemnities  that 
the  fpirit  of  allegory  mewed  itfelf :  it  took  entire 
pofleflion  of  the  Grecian  mind.  Not  only  it  gave 
a  religion  to  Greece  ;  it  gave  to  her  language  that 
glow  of  animation,  of  which  in  her  brighter  days 
her  poets,  orators,  and  even  hiftorians  have  fo 
happily  availed  themfelves ;  it  modelled  her  early 
annals ;  it  inverted  with  dignity  her  boafted  he- 
roes, the  founders  of  her  feveral  ftates ;  and  to  all 
the  moft  trivial  atchievements  of  her  early  days  it 
communicated  an  importance,  which  pofterity 
has,  perhaps  too  implicitly,  admired. 

IV.  THERE  appears  to  have  been  moreover 
fomething  in  the  Grecian  character,  congenial 
with  that  fpirit  of  romance  introduced  from 
Egypt.  The  natives  of  Greece  have  from  early 
time  been  in  pofleffion  of  a  certain  fprightlinefs  of 
imagination,  to  which  their  climate  has  been 
thought  by  many  to  have  contributed  largely,  and 
of  which,  the  modern  traveller  tells  us,  not  all 
the  oppreffions  of  a  defpotifm  of  two  thoufand 
years  have  been  able  entirely  to  defpoil  them. 
And  it  was  to  the  imagination  principally,  that 
the  language  of  allegory  addreffed  itfelf.  It  was 
(to  ufe  the  words  of  a  late  ingenious  writer*)  a 

*  Enquiry  into  the  life,  &c.  »f  Homer,  p.    1^9. 
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fyftem  of  natural  Jimilies.  It  called  forth  the  fancy. 
It  gave  perfon  to  every  object.  It  (hewed  all  na- 
ture enlivened  and  in  action.  It  beftowed  voice 
and  motion  on  the  inanimate  rock,  and  fentiment 
on  the  tiger  of  the  defart.  In  every  thicket  it  favr 
a  dryad ;  in  every  river  it  found  a  god. 

ACCORDINGLY,  in  the  conftruction  of  the  Gre- 
cian mythology,  all  the  creative  powers  of  the 
imagination  feem  to  have  exerted  their  utmofl  vi- 
gour. At  early  dawn,  it  was  a  band  of  blooming 
virgins,  the  hours,  faid  the  Grecian  religionift, 
that  threw  open  the  palace  of  light,  and  prepared 
the  golden  car  for  the  purple-robed  goddefs  of  the 
morning.  The  fun  arofe.  The  effulgent  orb  was 
the  feat  of  a  god,  governed  by  whofe  powerful 
hand  his  fiery  courfers  performed  their  appointed 
journey  through  the  heavens.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  the  moon.  Here  again,  the  pale  emprefs  of 
the  night  had  her  chariot  of  filver,  and  as  me  rode 
along,  the  {hades  of  darknefs  vaniflied  before  her. 
Every  planet,  every  flar,  had  in  like  manner  his 
peculiar  divinity,  whofe  guidance  he  obeyed* 
Even  the  rainbow  was  the  vehicle  of  a  deity,  the 
official  melFenger  from  the  gods  above  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  earth ;  whenever  the  goddefs  de- 
fcended^  the  bright  radiance  announced  herfacred 
prefence.  uNor  were  the  great  luminaries  and  re- 
fplendent  appearances,  which  the  heavens  exhibit, 
the  only  parts  of  the  creation  on  which  divine  ho- 
nours were  conferred.  All  nature,  air,  fire,  wa- 
ter, earth,  every  object,  every  incident  of  life, 
the  operations  and  qualities  of  the 'human  mine}, 
our  hopes  and  fears,  even  our  fenfual  paflions, 
were  made  to  affume  perfonages,  and  were  exalt- 
ed into  divinities.  Whether  the  Grecian  ranged 
uif  mountain  or  traverfed  the  glade,  every  v/here 
O  o  2  he 
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he  met  with  fome  local  deity,  at  every  river, 
fpring,  and  brook  :  if  the  refponfive  echo  from  a 
neighbouring  hill  flruck  his  ears,  if  the  breeze 
whittled  through  the  grove,  or  the  howling  tem- 
peft  (hook  the  foreft,  ftill  it  was  the  voice  of  fome 
fuperior  being,  in  whofe  protection  he  had  confi- 
dence, or  whofe  dreaded  wrath  made  him  trem- 
ble. 

A  HISTORY  compiled  under  impreffions  fuch  as 
thefe,  could  not  but  be  ftrongly  marked  with  the 
credulity  of  the  compiler.  The  foe,  whom  the 
eye  of  fober  reafon  would  have  beheld  with  con- 
tempt, became  a  formidable  giant.  The  novel 
fight,  fcarcely  a  moment's  wonder  to  a  knowing 
age,  grew  into  a  prodigy.  It  had  been  deemed  a 
dimonour  to  the  hero  whofe  name  was  to  be  re- 
corded, had  his  exploits  been  deftitute  of  the  em- 
bellifhments  which  thofe  times  of  fuperftition  were 
in  the  ufe  of  beftowing  on  their  favourite  chief- 
;ains. 

V.  THE  ftate  of  the  country  likewife,  when  the 
firft  colonifts  entered  Greece,  was  of  a  nature  to 
encourage  thefe  fancies.  It  was  for  the  moft  part 
covered  with  forefts,  the  growth  of  ages,  whofe 
gloomy  afpect  to  an  uninftructed  peafantry  was  a 
conilant  exciter  of  awful  iuggeftions.  Where  the 
land  was  not  occupied  by  wood,  a  richly  diverfi- 
fied  fcenery  met  the  eye,  abounding  in  delightful 
Undfcapes,  enchanting  profpects,  and  thofe  feve- 
ral  beauties  which  fuch  a  lovely  region  as  Greece, 
even  with  no  ornaments  but  thofe  of  nature,  may 
be  fuppofed  capable  of  exhibiting :  in  all  which 
the  animated  imagination  of  the  untaught  ruftic 
might  eafily  trace  veftiges  of  fome  refiding  divi- 
nities. On  every  fide  arofe  a  variety  of  hills  and 
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mountains,  whofe  grotefque  fhapes   and  fportive 
echoes  afforded  full  employment  to  a  fufceptible 
mind  ;  or  whofe  majeltic  fummits,  enriched  with 
all  the  radiance  of  the  rifmg  or  departing  day,  or 
the  fofter  glories  of  the  luminary  of  the  night,  the 
habitation  doubtlefs,  faid  fuperftition,  of  fuperior 
intelligences,  impreffed  a  lacred  horror.     In  one 
part,  the  diftant  fea,  whofe  fwelling  furges  indi- 
cated fome  mighty  ruler,  opened  to  the  view.     In 
another,  a  fudden  torrent,  burfting  forth  from  the 
midft  of  the  rocks,  feemed  to  obey  fome  invifibie 
agent,  and  at  his  bidding  to  pour  his  foamy  caf- 
cades   down  the  precipice.     Here  was  a  grotto, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  fcooped  by  the  hand 
of  an  immortal.     And  there  yawned  a  cavern,  the 
imaged  abode  of  the  guardian  genius  of  the  vale. 

VI.     WHAT  rendered  thefe    impreffions    the 
more  effectual,  was  the  mode  of  occupation  of  the 
primitive  Greeks  for  fome  generations  after  the 
Egyptians  had  come  among  them.     Their  habits 
of  life  were  habits  of  adventure  and  impetuous  en- 
terprife,   which  incefiantly  prefented  a  fucceffion 
of  new   objects   to  the  paffions,    exercifed   and 
flrengthened  the  imagination,  and  gave  a  certain 
enthufiafm  to  the  mind.     They  were  all  hunters 
and  warriors,  engaged  in  the  rapid  purfuits  of  the 
chace,  or  in  tumultuary  exploits  of  arms  for  the 
invafion  or  the   defence  of  fome  infant  hamlet. 
Among  the  Attic  tribes,  cultivation  and  civil  ar- 
rangement b.egan  to  be  known  from  the  days  of  Ge- 
crops.    But  it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Erectheus, 
that  hufbandry  and  the  arts  of  peace  had  made 
any  confi4erable  progrefs,  even  in  Attica.  Whilft 
the  reft  of  Greece  had  fcarcely  any  other  employ- 
ment 
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jnent  than  the  fports  of  the  foreft,  or  the  execut- 
ing or  revenging  fome  deed  of  favage  prowefs. 

VII.    To  the  enigmatical  language  of  the  Egyp- 
tian colonifts  Greece  feems  alfo  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  that  ftrange  variety  of  transformations 
recorded  in  the  Grecian  legend,  with  which  the 
fportive  Ovid  has  adorned  his  romantic  verfe.     In 
Egypt,  as  we  have  obferved,  every  flighteil  refem- 
blance  was  fufficient  to  lurnifh  an  emblem.     The 
verdant  tree,  the  fragrant  (hrub,  the  gay  flower, 
were  fymbols  of  the   bloom  of  youth  and   the 
charms  of  beauty.     The  laborious  infect,  the  fpi- 
der,  the  ant,  the  bee,   were  types   of  induftry. 
Hoftile  rage  was  depicled  by  a  bird  of  prey  •,  fan- 
guinary  fiercenefs  by  the  prowler  of  the  foreft. 
What  in  Egypt  was  only  allufion,  the  Greek  un- 
derftood  literally.     To  him  the  induftrious  Arach- 
ne   was  transformed  into  a  real  fpider ;  the  Ar- 
cadian  tyrant,   guilty  of  the   barbarous   rite  of 
human  victims,  into  a  wolf;  the  vindictive  Nifus 
into  a  hawk.     One.  fair  maiden  became  a  laurel  ; 
another   was  changed  into  a   poplar.     NarcuTus 
xvas  turned  into  a  daffodil;  Hyacinth  us  into  a  vi- 
olet. 

VIII.  To  the  abftrufe  mythology  of  the  Egyp- 
tians fucceeded  the  more  liberal  inftruftlon  of  the 
eaftern  nations.  About  eighty  years  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Egyptian  itrangers,  certain  bands  of 
Idumssans,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Phoenicians*,  landed  in  Greece,  and  eflablifhed 
themfelves  in  thatdiftant  part  of  the  country  to  the 

* -Their  country  Phcenic  ia,  and  the  Red  Sea,  whofe  ftiores  they 
inhabited,  are  fuppoled  to  have  had  their  names  from  tranfiating 
literally  the  name  of  Edom  (or  Efau)  the  red  man,  the  father  of 
this  nation. 
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north-eaft  of  the  Corinthian  ifthmus  which  is  wafli- 
ed  by  the  Ifmenus,  in  after  time  the  royal  feat  of 
the  Theban  tribe.  The  hiftory  of  the  fortunes  of 
rhefe  Phoenician  colonifts,  like  that  of  mofl  of  the 
early  peoplers,  is  darkened  by  a  multitude  of  fa- 
bles. Of  their  language  we  have  more  authentic 
accounts.  From  refpe&able  monuments  it  ap- 
pears, that  among  the  inhabitants  of  Idumaea,  of 
Paleftine,  and  the  neighbouring  Arabia,  the  let- 
tered arts  had  been  cultivated  from  early  time ; 
that  inflead  of  the  difficult  and  equivocal  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt,  thefe  Afiatics  employed  cha- 
racters of  a  known  and  determined  fignification  ; 
that  thefe  characters  the  Phoenician  colonifts 
brought  with  them  into  Greece;  and  that,  in- 
flru&ed  by  them,  the  Greeks  thence  gradually 
formed  that  language,  whofe  happy  texture,  har- 
monious fweetnefs,  rich  variety,  and  energy  of 
expreffion  have  rendered  it  the  delight  of  the 
moil  improved  nations,  and  which,  by  the  many 
immortal  works  and  fplendid  achievements  it  has 
been  employed  to  record,  has  had  fo  confiderable 
a  mare  in  advancing  the  glory  of  the  Grecian  peo- 
ple. 

AFTER  the  moft  elaborate  refearches  it  has  ac- 
cordingly been  found,  that  the  primary  fixteen 
letters,  of  which  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet  was 
compofed,  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian, Arabic,  and  Hebrew  characters,  the  lan- 
guages of  which  feverai  nations  appear  to  have 
been  originally  kindred  dialects,  how  different 
foever  they  may  have  grown  by  tracl:  of  time. 

THE  eaftern  literature  however  was  not  of  that 
complexion,  to  reftrain  the  flights  of  fancy  which 
the  Iprightly  Greeks  had  been  accuftomed  to  in- 
dulge. The  language  of  the  Orientals  was  bold 

and 
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and  figurative ;  it  abounded  in  metaphor  ;  it  lov«j 
ed  amplification.  Not  only  every  high  degree 
of  mental  excellence,  but  even  whatever  inani- 
mate objects  were  remarkably  great  or  beautiful, 
became  to  them  indications  of  the  divinity.  The 
virtuous  and  wife  were  fons  of  God.  The  flou- 
rifhing  land  was  the  garden  of  God.  The  lofty 
mountain  was  the  mountain  of  God.  In  addition 
to  this — with  them,  as  well  as  with  the  Egyptians, 
there  was  a  general  perfonification  of  the  whole 
created  world.  In  the  oriental  ftyle,  the  heavens, 
the  orbs  of  light,  the  fea,  earth,  hills  and  forefts, 
the  very  chambers  of  death  *  were  made  to  hear, 
were  made  tofpeak,  were  called  upon  to  bear  wit- 
xtfs,  were  invited  to  break  forth  into  Jingmg,  to 
join  in  the  national  joy,  or  partake  of  the  public 
forrow.  This  enlivened  language  foothed  every 
fondeft  prepofleflion  of  the  vifionary  Greeks  ;  it 
roufed  their  imagination,  it  flattered  their  vanity, 
it  gratified  their  fuperftition.  Thefe  ideal  beings 
became  to  them  real  divinities,  of  whofe  prefence 
they  were  not  lefs  affured,  than  they  were  confi- 
dent of  their  protection ;  and  every  incident  that 
befel  them  affumed  the  importance  of  a  divine  in- 
terpofition.  A  lovely  maiden,  cut  off  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  was  carried  away  by  the  god  of 
the  invifible  wor!4  enamoured  of  her  charms. 
A  plague  raged — the  arrows  of  fome  deity  were 
mot  forth.  A  youth  gave  proof  of  a  happy  genius 
and  paflion  for  fcience — he  was  the  darling  of 
Apollo ;  and  whatever  were  his  fortunes,  the  god 
had  an  immediate  concern  in  them. 

IX.  IT  happened  alfo,  that  as  the  Grecian  lite- 
rature was  formed  on  the  Phoenician  language,  the 

*  Ifaiah  c.  14.  v.  o. 
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/Greeks  often  availed  themfelves  of  the  equivocal 
meaning  of  many  Phoenician  words,  and  fondly 
moulded  a  trivial  incident  into  a  miraculous  ad- 
venture. Thus,  becaule  the  Phoenician  mariners 
had  given  to  the  ftormy  Lipara  and  the  other  Vol- 
canic iflands  in  the  Sicilian  fea  the  name  of 
Aiolin^  from  Awl  which  in  their  language  figmfied 
a  'whirlwind ',  the  Grecian  fabuli'f  created  from 
thence  a  divine  perfonage,  an  JEo-:w,  to  whom 
the  foyereignty  was  committed  over  florins  and 
over  this  region  of  ftorms.  And  tnus  probably, 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  Idumaean  fettlement  in 
Bceotia,  becaufe  the  fame  Phoenician  term  may 
fignify  either  a  bearded  javelin  or  the  teeth  of  a 
ferpent,  and  the  word  denoting  armed  may  alfo  be 
rendered  five,  the  Greeks  conjured  up 
companions,  of  Cadmus  from  a  ferpent's 
when  they  ought  rather  to  have  faid,  that  he 
armed  his  foldiers  with  bearded  javelins.* 

X.  THE  ufe  of  Apologues,  familiar  at  all  times 
to  the  eaflern  tribes,  ami  introduced  with  thefe 
Phoenicians,  contributed  to  falfify  the  early  ftory 
of  Greece.  Apologues  were  of  two  kinds ; 
thofe  jn  which  the  brute  or  inanimate  creation, 
were  the  orators,  having  language  and  fentiment 
afcribed  to  them,  fuch  as  the  fables  of  ^Efop  and 
the  Perlian  Lokman  ;  and  thofe  that  related  tales 
of  the  gods,  or  the  principal  characters,  real  or 
fabulous,  of  the  heroic  ages,  under  which  was 
couched  fome  lively  or  inftrudive  moral.  Of 
this  latter  kind  are  many  .to  be  found  in  the 
hiftory  of  the  infancy  of  Greece.  Such  was  the 

*  Bochart  Chron.  I.  19.  et  pafiim.  Bryant  Mythol.  book  3.  p, 
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tale  of  Prometheus,  with  his  fire  from  heaven, 
and  his  man  of  clay  ;  the  tale  of  Phaeton  and  the 
chariot  of  the  fun ;  of  Ixion  and  the  cloud  ;  of 
Bellerophon  attempting  to  afcend  to  the  flues  ;  of 
Paris  and  the  golden  apple.  Such  was  Prodicus's 
ingenious  apologue  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules  ; 
and  fuch  the  ftory  of  the  pride  and  punilhment  of 
the  ill-fated  Niobe. 

AND  this  kind  of  apologue  was  threefold :  for 
either  the  perfons  introduced  were  purely  imagi- 
nary, asfeems  to  have  been  the  cafe  of  Prometheus 
and  Phaeton  ;  or  they  were  perfons  like  Bel- 
lerophon and  Niobe,  who  had  really  exifted,  but 
the  propriety  of  character  was  not  obferved  in 
the  (lories  related  of  them  j  or  laftly,  the  apologue 
faithfully  reprefented  the  caft  of  mind  by  which 
they  were  diftinguimed,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Paris 
and  the  Theban  Hercules. 

Now  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Grecian 
writers,  not  attending  to  the  nature  and  defign  of 
thofe  early  Apologues,  have  given  to  many  of 
them  very  improperly  a  place  in  hiftory,  arid 
thus  have  written  gravely  of  perfonages  that  never 
exifted,  and  have  afcribed  to  others  adventures 
for  which  there  was  not  a  fufficient  founda- 
tion. 

XL  ANOTHER  confequence  followed  from  the 
introduction  of  the  Oriental  learning  among  the 
Greeks.  Their  firft  hiftoric  writers  compofed  in 
the  ftyle,  of  poetry  ;  and  poetry  delights  in  ampli- 
fication. Thus  the  river  Styx,  whofe  waters  were 
of  a  morbid  quality?  was  the  river  of  death,  and 
had  its  courfe  through  the  regions  of  the  infernal 
world.  Thus  the  cavern,  too  deep  for  an  unex- 
perienced psafantry  to  explore,  was  the  way 
down  to  the  realms  below.  And  thus  every  feat 

in 
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in  which  their  heroes  were  employed  was  the  en- 
countering of  fome  ravager  of  horrid  form,  fome 
fiery  dragon,  fome  rnany-headed  monfler.  ]f  a 
chief  returned  vi&orious,  and  the  fame  of  his 
exploits  (truck  terror  into  his  enemies,  his  fhield 
was  cloathed  with  horrors,  and  they  were  changed 
into  ftone  at  the  fight  of  it.  The  attempt  of  the 
rebellious  Titans,  who  rofe  againft  Afterius  of 
Crete,  was  a  war  of  tne  giants  againft  the  gods  j 
and  the  weapons  he  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy 
them  were  changed  into  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter. 

XII.    FROM  that  multiplicity  of  fictitious  beings 

to  which  Egyptian  allegory  and  the   figurative 

Janguage  of  the  Orientals  had  given  birth,  the 

Grecian  poet  had  alfo  an  opportunity  of  render- 

ing his  compositions  the  more  animated.     And 

he  availed  himfelf  of  it.     Thus  in  poetic  ftory, 

the  circumftances  of  a  country,  its  rivers,  woods, 

winds,  feafons  are  made  to  fuftain  a  character, 

and  are  brought  into  action.     The  very  tranfacti- 

ons  of  the  heart,  inverted  with  forms,  take  the 

place  of  real  perfonages.      If  a  prince  permits 

reflection  to  moderate  his  wrath,  it  is  the  goddefs 

of  wifdom  that  holds  his  arm.*     If  another  in- 

dulges a  loofe  paffion,  it  is  the  goddefs  of  love 

whofe  fummons  he  obeys.-f    This  is  the  founda- 

tion of  that  propriety,  which,  fay  the  critics,  the 

great  Homer  has  obferved  in  the  marfhalling  of 

his  gods.     With  a  view  of  doing  honour  to  his 

country,  he  reprefents  all  the  deities  of  conjugal 

faith,  wifdom,    intrepid  courage,  as  attached  to 

the  caufe  of  Greece;  whilft  Venus,  the  tempter 

to  foft  dalliance,  and  Mars,  the  infpirer  of  brutal 


*  Iliad,  i.  184.  f  Mia*-  3-  383. 
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fury,  declare  for  Troy.  The  Trojans  had  a  num- 
ber of  forefts,  ferving  them  as  places  both  of 
ambufcade  and  retreat  ;  and  accordingly  the 
woodland  deities  protect  the  Trojans.  The 
flrength  and  fupplies  of  the  Greeks  being  from 
their  fleets,  the  gods  of  the  fea  are  in  clofe  con- 
federacy with  the  Grecian  forces. 

THUS  the  hiftory  of  thefe  gods  of  fiction  was 
interwoven  into  the  flory  of  Greece ;  and  the 
people,  whofe  delight  it  was  to  get  by  heart  and 
fing  at  their  feftive  meetings  whatever  poetic  taleg 
related  to  the  one,  were  at  the  fame  time  pofleffed 
with  the  ftrongeit  habits  of  belief  and  reverence 
for  the  other. 

IIII.  WHAT  contributed  to  give  a  fanction 
to  thefe  fabulous  deities  was  the  family-pride  of 
the  ancient  Greek  chieftains.  Of  an  obfcure 
origin,  mod  of  them  foldiers  of  fortune,  or  bold 
adventurers,  outcafts  perhaps  from  foreign  lands, 
they  fought  to  ennoble  their  extraction  by  enrol- 
ling gods  among  their  progenitors,  and  rather 
than  not  lengthen  out  their  genealogy,  they  af- 
fected to  trace  it  through  the  records  of  fiction. 
.Every  princely  houfe  of  Greece  boafted  accord- 
ingly fome  deity  for  its  founder.  Cities  produced 
the  like  claims  of  ambition  and  vanity  j  and 
fcarcely  was  there  a  principality  in  all  Greece, 
in  the  framing  of  whofe  original  eftablimment 
fome  god,  or  hero  the  fon  of  a  god,  had  not 
been  employed. 

IN  that  uncivilized  ftate  of  manners  alfo  which 
belonged  to  the  firft  ages,  the  chaftity  of  the 
women  had  oftentimes  but  a  feeble  protection ; 
and  the  dishonoured  damfel  generally  endeavoured 
to  cover  her  reproach  by  pleading  the  felicitations, 

if 
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if  not  the  violence,  of  fome  celeftial  lover.  The 
popular  credulity  confpired  with  the  vanity  of 
individuals  in  adopting  the  monflrous  legend. 

THUS  the  moft  illuftrious  of  the  ftates  and 
families  of  Greece  had  an  intereft  in  fupporting 
fome  of  the  moft  abfurd  tales  that  ignorance  or 
fraud  ever  invented  ;  and  to  have  queftioned  the 
fabulous  hiftory  of  the  gods  of  that  country 
had  in  many  cafes  been  an  infult  to  her 
princes. 

XIV.     To    the  illufions  of   her  infancy  the 
manly  age  (fo  to  fpeak)  of  Greece,    inftead  of  a 
check,  imparted  {lability.     As  the  genius  of  the 
people  matured,  when  the  pencil  and  duffel  began 
to  mew  what  wonders  they  were  able  to  execute, 
thofe  fabulous  ornaments,  hitherto  che  exclufive 
property  of  the  poets,  and  known  only  to  the 
learned  few,  were  thrown  open  to  general  infpec- 
tion.      What   had   been  the   creature  of  fancy, 
now  affumed   a  vifible   fhape.      The  Jupiter   of 
Homer  became  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias.     And  by 
degrees,  not  an  imaginary  perfonage  or  romantic 
adventure  had  been  lung  by  ancient  bard,  which 
the  expreffive  colouring  or  plaftic  hand  of  fome 
artift  did  not  attempt  to  bring  into  life.     Hence 
the  feveral  fables  occurring  in  the  hiftory  of  a 
Perfeus,  a  Danae,  a  Tantalus,  a  Leda,  obtained 
a  fettled   eftablifliment.      Whilft   the  captivated 
fpe&ator   dwelt   with   rapture    on   the   exquifite 
imagery,  the  impreflion  funk  deep  into  the  mind : 
the  life- emulating  picture,    the  animated  ftatue, 
grew  into  witneffes  before  the  undifceming,  and 
therefore  credulous  multitude  ;    and  not  a  doubt 
remained  of  the  reality  of  the  hero,  whom  they 
faw  prefent,  in  a  manner,  to  their  fenfes. 

XV.  If 
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XV..  IF  the  truth  of  "hiftory  fuffered  from  the 
imitative  arts,  religion  felt  their  influence  ftil! 
more  fatally.  Of  the  allegorical  beings  which 
the  ftatuary  and  painter  expreffed  after  the  poet, 
many  became  the  gods  of  Greece :  magnificent 
ftructures  were  erected  for  their  reception  ; 
fumptuous  feafls  were  appointed  to  celebrate  their 
pretended  achievements  ;  and  all  the  powers  of 
art,  arrived  at  its  utmoft  fummit,  were  employed 
to  exhibit  the  forms  of  thefe  ideal  divinities  under 
a  mew  of  majefty  and  of  beauty  calculated  to 
imprefs  the  beholders  with  the  profoundeft  vene- 
ration for  the  objects  of  their  worfhip.  The  plan 
fucceeded.  Idolatry  triumphed.  To  have  be- 
lieved, that  the  Minerva  of  Athens  was  only  the 
emblem  of  divine  wifdom  without  a  bodily  exift- 
cnce,  whilft  the  eye  was  ftruck  with  the  dignity  of 
attitude  and  commiuiding  afpecl  which  the  rriafter- 
hand  of  Phidias  had  given  to  her  figure ;  or  that 
the  goddefs  of  love  was  not  fomething  more  than 
allegory,  when  the  graces  of  her  perfon  \vere 
feen  to  fwell  forth  in  all  the  foftenings  of  fculpture; 
was  a  degree  of  mental  abflraclion,  of  which  even 
the  acute  Greeks  could  not  be  fuppofed  capable^ 
It  may  now  be  a  tafk  of  little  difficulty  to  expound 
many  of  the  myfterious  allegories  of  heathenifm. 
We  may  explain,  what  was  to  be  underftood  by 
the  car  and  trident  of  Neptune,  by  the  chariot  of 
Aurora,  and  by  Phoebus  driving  his  courfers  along 
the  ways  of  heaven.  But  had  we  contracted  our 
early  habits  amid  the  fplendid  mrines  and  majeflic 
forms  of  thefe  allegorical  deities  ;  had  we  been 
accuftomed  to  the  melodious  hymns  fung  in  their 
honour,  and  the  pompous  celebration  of  their 
iuppofed  exploits  j  it  had  required  the  fagacity 
even  of  a  Socrates  not  to  have  been  mifled  by 

names 
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names  and  legends,  and  to  be  always  able  to  fee 
into  allufions  which  the  original  fabulift  might 
have  had  in  view. 

XVI.  IN  corrupting  the  ancient  records  of 
Greece  the  Grecian  Drama  had  alfo  a  confi- 
derable  mare.  The  invention  both  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  is  afcribed  to  Athens.  But  jealous  of 
the  national  glory  to  a  degree  of  fenfibility  un- 
exampled in  any  other  people,  the  Athenians  had 
deemed  it  a  crime,  if  any  entertainment  had  been 
produced  on  the  ftage  that  was  not  taken  from  the 
adventures  of  fome  Grecian  chieftain,  or  any 
tradition  adopted  that  caft  the  leaft  difparagement 
on  the  honour  of  the  Athenian  people.  One 
tragic  writer,  Phrynichus,  *  ventured  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  prejudices  of  thefe  haughty  republi- 
cans :  he  .chofe  for  his  fubjecl:  the  Q'verthrow  of 
Miletus  by  the  Perjian  arms.  The  humiliation  of 
a  Grecian  city,  though  in  Afia,  was  an  infult 
fuch  as  Grecian  pride  could  not  brook  ;  and 
infamy  and  a  fevere  fine  were  the  rewards  of  the 
poet's  infolence.  To  the  annals  of  fiction  therefore 
the  tragic  bard  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe. 
Thence  he  transferred  into  his  piece  almofl  every 
ideal  inhabitant  of  heaven  or  earth  that  fable  had 
created  ;  and  even  from  hell  the  tremendous  per- 
fonages  of  the  Furies  f  and  of  Death  \  were  fume- 
times  called  up  to  affright  the  fpectators.  Where 
the  fubjecl;  too  had  its  foundation  in  real  hiftory, 
many  were  the  changes  it  was  to  undergo  before 

*  Herodot.  Erato.  Snrabo  1.   14.  433. 
•^  In  the  Emnenides  of  /^Efchylus. 
J  In  the  A!ce(tisof  Euripides. 
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it  could  take  its  place  on  the  Grecian  ftage  i 
fable  was  to  lend  its  federal  comments ;  every 
vague  tradition  was  called  in,-  that  promifed 
to  throw  a  deeper  made  on  the  tale  of  woe,  or  to 
give  the  poet  occafion  to  gratify  the  pride  of  a 
vainglorious  audience.  In  this  manner  Sophocles, 
in  his  two  plays  of  CEdipus,  has  called  in  the  aid 
of  fiction,  at  once  to  render  the  hiftory  of  the 
unfortunate  prince  more  affecting,  and  to  place 
in  the  mod  advantageous  point  of  view  the  huma- 
nity and  generous  fpirit  of  his  own  countrymen. 
In  tfre  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  like  wife,  popular 
favour  guided  the  poet's  genius.  The  name  of 
Minos  was  odious  at  Athens.  And  Phsedra  was 
the  daughter  of  Minos.  Euripides  conftructed  his 
fable  accordingly.  In  his  Medea,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve JElian,  *  he  facrificed  truth  to  motives  ftill 
more  fordid  :  he  fold  Medea  to  Corinth. 

THESE  theatrical  representations  muft  therefore 
not  feldom  have  betrayed  the  Grecian  people  into 
falfe  notions  concerning  the  events  of  the  early 
ages.  The  national,  and  at  times,  the  domeftic 
vanity  was  interefted  in  adopting  what  the  poet 
feigned.  The  achievements  he  celebrated  were 
thofe  of  a  Grecian  anceflry  ;  the  ornaments, 
however  illuftrious,  with  which  the  dramatic 
hero  was  arrayed,  were  the  ornaments  of  a  kinf- 
man.  The  illufive  fceneiy,  befides — the  fplendid 
decorations,  which  Athens,  in  her  day  of  opu- 
lence, was  wont  to  beftow  on  her  theatrical  (hews 
.with  an  unfparing  hand — above  all,  the  poet's 
Ikill  in  the  conduct  of  his  drama ;  his  energy  of 
language  5  the  pathetic  fituations,  in  which  he 

*Hift.  V.  21. 
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had  the  art  of  exhibiting  his  principal  charac- 
ters ;  his  flricl:  obfervance  of  nature  in  afligning 
to  each  perfonage  manners  and  fentiments  pecu- 
liarly fuited  to  the  part  that  perfonage  was  to 
fuftain  ;  and  by  confequence,  the  high  probability 
which  the  dramatic  fable  acquired— all  contri- 
buted to  help  on  the  deception,  and  gave  to  the 
Grecian  ftage  that  fafcinating  power,  which,  by 
the  teftimony  of  antiquity,  was  very  hardly  to  be 
refifted.  To  the  tranfported  fpectator  it  was  no 
longer  poetic  artifice,  it  was  ail  faithful 
hitlory :  it  was  pleafant,  and  therefore  it  was 
right,  to  believe  it  true. 

XVII.  As  the  dramatic  poet  did,  the  other 
Grecian  poets,  even  in  the  moft  enlightened  ages  of 
Greece,  did  alfo.  Whatever  unnatural  tale  was 
to  be  met  with  in  the  records  of  fabte,  they  gave 
it  reception.  Every  deed  of  valour  was  beyond 
the  daring  of  a  mortal.  Every  extraordinary 
incident  was  the  work  of  fome  god.  The  prince 
of  lyric  poets,  Pindar,  whofe  vigorous  genius 
might  have  difdained  fuch  refources,  has  not  only 
borrowed  from  the  whole  range  of  fabulous 
ftory,  he  himfelf  has  added  largely  to  it :  the  fabled 
adventures  of  Prometheus,  of  Ixion,  Pelops,  the 
Cadmean  family,  the  Theban  Hercules,  have 
obtained  from  him  a  kind  of  hiflorical  dignity  ; 
and  to  his  emboldened  fancy  the  double-formed 
Centaur  is  faid  to  owe  its  exigence.  In  celebrat- 
ing the  feveral  chiefs  who  are  the.fubject  of  his 
fong,  he  has  been  not  lefs  guilty  of  lacrificing 
truth  to  fiction.  Anceftors  to  which  they  had  no 
right,*  exploits  never  atchieved,  were  placed  out 

*  See  Pindar.  Olymp.  2.  infcribed  to  Therein,  tyrant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  whom  the  poet  feigns  to  be  of  the  royal  iioule  of  Cadniua. 
Mem.de  1'Acad.  Infer.  Tom.  8, 
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of  the  reach  of  difpute  by  the  magic  of  Pindar's 
verfe,  efpecially  when  his  ftrains  were  accompa^ 
nied,  as  in  the  days  of  Grecian  glory  they  \vere 
always  accompanied,  by  the  moft  elevating 
mufic. 

XVIII.   THE  feftivals,  moreover,  and  the  facred 
pomps  of  Greece  had  a  confiderable  influence  in 
disfiguring  its  hiftory.      Their  religious  rises  were 
all  tranfcripts  from  fabulous  itory  or  allufions  toit* 
And  throughout  the  whole  country  fcarcely  was 
there  an  ancient  fane,  which  report  had  not  either 
honoured    with    the  prefenee    of    fome   god,    or 
made   the   fcene  of    fome   of    thofe   ilupendous 
actions  that  Hand  eminent  on  the  rolls   of  fiction. 
At  Delphi,    the    oracular    feat    of   the  Pythian 
Apollo,    the   voice   of    ail    Greece   attelted   the 
victory,  which  the  god  of  the  Jifaer  bow  had  there 
obtained  over  the  monfter  Python.*     In  the  Par- 
thenon,   the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  the 
miraculous  fpringing  up  of  the  olive  tree  at  the  bid- 
ding of  the  goddefs  +    was  among  the  principal 
ornaments  of  that  fumptuou-s  edifice,  which  were 
all  in  the  fame  fabulous  Ityle.     In  like  manner, 
in  that  noble  firuclure  facred  to  the   Olympian 
Jove,   which   Grecian  pride  had  erecled  on  the 
celebrated  banks  of  the  Alpheus,  the  pagan  votary 
viewed  with  an  awful  delight  the  feveral  wonder- 
ful events  to  which  ficlion  had  given  birth,  the 
hiftory  of  the  Gorgons,  of  the  enchained  Prome- 
theus, of   Atlas  fupporting  the  heavens,    of  the 
Ileiperidcs  and  their  apples   of  gold,  realized  by 
ihe  hand  of  the  artift,  und  employed  in  decorating 

*  I'jufau.  Phoc.  -J-  Idem  in  Atticis. 
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the  dwelling  of  the  god.  Even  the  Olympic, 
Nemean,  Pythian,  and  Ifthmian  games,  thofe 
magnificent  diiplays  of  the  national  piety,  were 
little  elfe  than  remembrances  of  the  mighty  deeds 
which  fable  had  recited  of  their  deities  and  heroes 
of  remote  time.  And  the  more  fplendid  was  the 
celebration,  the  more  refpe&able  did  the  fable  be- 
come. 

IN  thofe  parts  of  Greece  \vhofe  humbler  fortune 
required  a  more  frugal  religion,  the  ancient  le- 
gends furnifhed  to  the  popular  fuperftition  other 
iupports  not  lefs  effectual.  Authentic  memorials 
v/ere  exhibited  of  whatever  extraordinary  inci- 
dents were  fa  id  to  have  happened  in  the  ages  of 
ficlion.  On  the  road  from  Megara  to  Eleufis  was 
the  very  feat*,  upon  which  Ceres  had  repoled 
herfelf  after  her  painful  journeyings  in  fearch  of 
her  lamented  daughter.  The  Arcadians  pointed 
to  the  hiH  |  where  Pan  had  invented  the  flute,  and 
where  this  their  tutelary  deity  firft  taught  his  ruT- 
tic  minilrelfy  to  their  fhepherds.  Homer  men- 
tions the  divine  origin  of  Agamemnon's  fceptre  j, 
doubtlefs  one  of  thofe  ancient  fictions  invented  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  the  princes  of  the  Pelopiari 
race  in  their  day  of  power.  It  was  the  work  of 
Vulcan,  who  made  it  for  Jupiter,  who  preferred 
Mercury  with  it,  from  whom  it  parled  fucceilivdy 
into  the  hand  of  Pelops,  of  Atreus,  ofThyeiles, 
and  ladly  of  Agamemnon.  This  facred  pledge  of 
empire  the  priefts  of  Chaeronea  §  pretended  to 
have  in  their  pofldffion  ,•  and.  fuch  were  the  illufi- 
ons  qf  fuperftition,  the  higheft  religious  honours 
were  paid  to  it  by  the  Chseronean  people.  At 
Alea  ||  were  to  be  feen'  the  tufk  and  hide  of  the 

*  Panfan.  Attic,  p.  41.     -{-  Id.  Arca.i.  p.  269.       t  Iliad,   a. 
101.     §  Paufan.   Boeot.  p.    315.     ||  Pauf.  Arcad.  273. 
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boar  of  Cslydon  ;  at  Tegea*,  the  hair  of  Medu- 
fa.  At  Troczcn  was  the  rock  f ,  under  which 
Thefeus  found  the  vouchers  of  his  birth.  The 
people  of  Nemea  fhewed  the  identical  den  of  the 
lion  i  whom  Hercules  encountered.  Delphi  had 
a  greater  wonder,  the  very  flone  §  ufed  by  Rhea. 
to  deceive  Saturn  in  order  to  preferve  the  new- 
born Jupiter  :  difguifed  in  the  fwadling  clothes  of 
the  infant,  the  rnafs  had  been  fwallowed  by  the 
god,  but,  in  a  mort  time  after,  he  had  thrown  it 
up  again.  It  was  one  of  the  daily  cares  of  the 
Delphic  miniiters,  at  the.  dawn  of  morning  to 
pour  oil  over  the  lacred  {tone ;  and  on  the  greater 
feftivals  the  memory  of  the  ancient  tranfaction  was 
revived,  by  wrapping  a  cover  of  wool,  frefti  from 
the  fleece,  round  the  venerable  relic. 

SUCH  deceptions  could  not  but  call  a  deep  made 

over  the  annals  of  any  people.     The  fabulift  con- 

,     trouled  the  hiftorian.     And    whoever   queftioned 

the  legend,  had  the  moft  untoward  of  national 

prepoiiefTions  to  contend  with. 

XIX.  BUT  what  feems  to  have  conduced  not 
lefs  than  thefe  other  caufes  to  the  admiffion  of  fa- 
ble into  the  Grecian  annals,  was  that  favourite 
folly  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  fcarctly  furpafied  by  any,  an  affecta- 
tion, of  antiquity.  Aflyfia,  Egypt,  numbered  a 
fucceffion  of  Kings  during  a  length  of  ages.  The 
/  vainglorious  Greeks  mull  prefer  a  fimilar  claim  to 
remotenefs  of  origin  ;  and  to  fill  up  the  vacant  pe- 
riod, the;  :ufl  fuppofe  flouriming  kingdoms  and 
mighty  princes  in  Greece,  at  a  time  when  her  in- 
habitants, whoever  they  were,  lived  difperfed 

*  Pauf.  Arcad.  275.    -h  Id. Corinth,  p.  75.  Jib.  p.  57.  §  Phoc. 
p.  34.1. 
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through  her  forefts,  and  far  from  being  capable  of 
erecting  empires,  were  even  ftrangers  to  the  com- 
mon bleffings  of  focial  life.  Hence  the  long  line 
of  kings,  faid  to  have  reigned  in  Argos,  in  Sicy- 
on,  feveral  hundred  years  before  Greece  had  a 
hamlet  to  boaft  of.  Hence  the  many  names  that 
fwell  the  regal  lift  even  of  Athens ;  princes  infert- 
ed  that  never  reigned  there,  fuch  as  Amphictyon  ; 
and  princes  of  different  appellations,  as  Erech- 
theus  and  Erichthonius,  multiplied  by  Grecian 
vanity  from  one  into  two  or  more. 

XX.  This  affeftation  prompted  them  to  ano- 
ther difmgenuous  practice.  The  intercourfe  they 
enjoyed  with  Egypt  and  the  Eafl  had  brought  in 
among  them  many  notices  of  the  ancient  world 
and  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  as  well  as  of  the  various 
perfonages,  whether  real  or  allegorical,  celebrated 
in  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  ftory.  And  the  Greeks 
took  care  to  transfer  to  themfelves  every  remarka- 
ble event  recorded  by  them,  fo  as  to  make  Greece 
the  fcene  of  whatever  tranfaction  appeared  grand 
and  furprifing.  Hence  the  refemblance,  which 
has  often  ftruck  the  learned,  between  many  of  the 
mighty  deeds  afcribed  to  the  Grecian  Perfeus,  to 
Alcmena's  fon,  to  the  allegorical  Bacchus  of 
Thebes,  and  the  real  exploits  of  Tvlofes,  of  Jo- 
fliua,  of  the  Egyptian  Sefoftris,  and  even  the  ima- 
gined feats  of  the  Ofiris  and  Hercules  of  Egypt. 
The  early  navigators  of  Phoenicia  had  encounter- 
ed various  perils  in  exploring  diftant  lands  ;  and 
therefore  with  the  like  efcapes  was  the  Argonautic 
expedition  to  be  adorned.  The  univerfal  deluge 
forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  annals  of  human 
kind  :  therefore  Deucalion's  flood  muil  be  an 
event  of  not  lei's  importance. 

XXI.  NEITHER 
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XXI.  NEITHER  is  ignorance  to  be  denied  its 
(hare  in  the  corruptions  of  early  Grecian  biflory. 
However  fagacious  and  learned  they  became  in 
prccefs  of  time,  in  their  firii  beginnings  the 
Greeks  were  a  people  groisly  ignorant.  They 
had  not  any  knowledge  of  other  nations  except 
from  cafual  and  partial  reports.*  They  1-ad  not 
any  knowledge  of  the  founders  of  their  own 
ftates,  but  from  oral  tradition,  or  the  flighty  and 
impailioned  fongs  of  their  barus  and  itinerant 
minftrels,  the  only  records  of  Grecian  prov/f  ft 
during  feveral  generations.  It  was  not  till  the 
days  of  Pififtratus,  that  the  purfuits  of  fcicnce 
and  the  culture  of  the  fine  arts  began  to  be  in 
eftimation  even  at  Athens.  By  that  time  the 
ancient  fictions  had  obtained  the  fanclion  of 
religion,  and  were  become  objects  of  the  national 
reverence.  And  many  years  after  the  triumph  of 
Greece  over  the  Perfian  invaders,  in  her  days 
apparently  of  highefl  illumination,  to  have 
called  in  queftion  thofe  tales  of  antiquity  was 
banifhment  to  an  Anaxagoras,  and  .cod  a  Socrates 
his  life. 

»  To  thefe  feveral  caufes  may  be  afcribed  that 
inundation  of  fables  which  overfpreads  the  remote 
hiftory  of  Greece,  fables  that  have  maintained  a 
dominion  fo  ailoniming  over  the  human  mind, 
through  a  large  portion  of  Europe  and  Aha, 
during  upwards  of  fourteen  hundred  years,  For 
fuch  was  the  length  of  ages  that  intervened,  from 
the  firft  fettling  of  the  Egyptian  ft  rangers  in 
Greece,  when  the  mythology  of  the  heathen  Greek 
ritual  had  its  commencement,  to  the  overthrow 
of  piiganifm  by  the  gofpel  eihibiimment  in  Con- 
flan  tine's  days. 

*  See  Plutarch  in  Georuer.es. 
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IN  their  chronology  aifo  the  Greeks  were  ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate.  The  defect  is  net  to  be 
charged  only  ro  their  ruder  ages  ;  it  belongs 
equally  to  the  times,  when  the  lettered  arts  of 
Greece  were  at  their  higheil  period  of- glory- 
After  'the  days  of  Darius  Hyftaipis,  attempts 
indeed  were  made  by  fome  few  writers,  Pherecydes 
the  Athenian,  Enimenitles  the  hiitorian,  Hella- 
nicus,  and  others,  to  afcertain  the  date  of  events 
from  the  fucceflions  of  the  prieftefles  of  Juno  at 
Argos,  from  the  Archons  of  Athens,  from  the 
kings  of  Sparta*  't'hefe  calculations  however 
were  far  irom  being  fatisfadory  ;  neither  did 
they  extend  to  all  Greece,  nor  to  the  early  ages 
of  the  Grecian  communities.  The  tifual  refource 
of  the  annaliil,  therefore,  was  to  compute  back 
by  generations  ;  in  collecting  which,  he  had 
commonly  no  better  guide  than  vague  conjecture, 
together  with  an  ill-founded  notion  that  three 
generations  extended  to  an  hundred  or  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years.  On  this  principle  were  con- 
flrucled  the  great  chronological  tables  of  Greece, 
the  Parian  Marbles,  a  monument  dcnbtlefs  highly 
refpectable  and  of  i&tmenfe  labour,  but  in  which 
the  chronologid,  too  faithful  to  the  prepofiemons 
of  his  haughty  countrymen,  has  adopted  feme 
events  of  a  doubtful  authority,  and  fome  evidently 
fabulous,  j  and  by  fuppofing  every  generation 
comrnenfurate  to  thirty  or  forty  years,  has  given 
to  moit  of  the  early  tranfaclions  of  Greece  an 
antiquity  that  does  not  belong  to  them. 

BK  SIDES,  thefe  chronological  tables  were  not 
compiled  till  about  fixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  near  eight  hundred  after  the  migration 
of  the  Egyptians  into  Greece  ;  a  tract  of  time 
fufHcient  to  have  worn  out  the  difuuct  traces  of 
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any  oral  tradition,  efpecially  where  pride  and 
fuperflition  confpired  to  mifreprefent  them.  The 
computation  by  Olympiads  is  pofterior  by  fome 
years  to  the  date  of  the  Parian  Marbles ;  but  had 
it  even  been  brought  fooner  into  ufe,  it  had  been 
of  little  fervice  with  regard  to  the  firft:  ages  of 
Greece,  above  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
having  elapfed  between  the  arrival  of  Cecrops  - 
and  his  peoples  and  the  regular  celebration  of  the 
Olympic  games  after  they  were  reftored  by  Iphitus. 
On  thefe  feveral  accounts,  the  moft  judicious  of 
the  later  Greek  writers,  Plutarch  efpecially,  have 
confidered  the  chronological  reckonings  of  the  firft 
ages  of  Greece  as  a  very  precarious  dependance, 
and  where  they  were  not  controuled  by  the  reli- 
gion of  the  country,  have  in  many  cafes  queftioned 
their  teftimony. 

THE    fagacity    of   the   great   Newton   has   at 
length  removed  much  of  the  obfcurity,  of  which 
we  have  been  all  along  complaining.     The  taking 
of  Troy   is   a  memorable  era  in   the  annals  of 
Greece.      Our  illuftrious  modern  has  difcovered, 
that  the  Greek  chronologifts  have  affigned  to  this 
event  an  antiquity  greater  by  fome  hundreds   of 
years  than  the  truth,  the  date  of  which  with  much 
appearance  of  reafon  he  fixes  to  about  nine  hundred 
years  before  Chrift.     This  important  conclufion 
he   fupports,    among   other   arguments,    by  the 
following.     From  Ihucydides  we  learn,  that  the 
Doric  revolution  in  the  Peloponnefus.  or  the  re- 
turn of  the  Heraclidse,    happened  about  eighty 
years   after  the  end    of  the  Trojan   war.      And 
from  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  to  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae,  which  was  in  the  4§oth  year  before 
Chrift,  there  was  a  fuccefiion  of  feventeen  kings, 
in  each  line,  on  the  Spartan  throne.      Allowing 

twentv 
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twenty  years  to  each  king  (and  it  appears  from 
the  known  hiftory  of  feveral  nations,  that  in  a 
long  fucceffion  eighteen  or  twenty  years  give  the 
mean  length  of  each  reign)  the  feventeen  Spartan 
kings  fill  up  a  fpace  of  340  years.  So  that, 
between,  the  taking  of  Troy  and  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae  it  is  highly  improbable  that  more 
than  420  years  mould  have  elapfed.  If  fo,  Troy 
was  taken  about  900  years  before  Chrift.  The 
Greek  chronologers  have  ftretched  out  the  inter- 
val between  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  and 
battle  of  Thermopylae  to  the  fpace  of  622  years, 
which  would  give  to  each  reign  36^  years,  a 
length,  in  fuch  a  fucceffion  of  kings,  without 
example  in  any  authentic  hiftory.  Shortening 
this  interval  by  282  years,  we  mail  arrive,  as  far 
as  the  judgment  of  man  may  be  depended  on5 
to  the  true  era,  of  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy. 
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